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KARL MARX 


THESES ON FEUERBACH! 


| 


The chief defect of all hitherto existing materialism—that of 
Feuerbach included—is that the thing [Gegenstand], reality, sen- 
suousness, is conceived only in the form of the object [Objekt], or 
of contemplation [Anschauungl, but not as human sensuous activity, 
practice, not subjectively. Hence it happened that the active side, 
in contradistinction to materialism, was developed by idealism— 
but only abstractly, since, of course, idealism does not know real, 
sensuous activity as such. Feuerbach wants sensuous objects, 
really differentiated from the thought objects, but he does not 
conceive human activity itself as objective [gegenstdéndliche) activity. 
Hence, in the Essence of Christianity, he regards the theoretical 
attitude as the only genuinely human attitude, while practice 
is conceived and fixed only in its dirty-judaical form of appear- 
ance. Hence he does not grasp the significance of “revolutionary”, 
of “practical-critical”, activity. 


The question whether objective [gegenstandliche] truth can be 
attributed to human thinking is not a question of theory but is 
a practical question. In practice man must prove the truth, that 
is, the reality and power, the this-sidedness [Diesseitigkeit] of his 
thinking. The dispute over the reality or non-reality of thinking 
which is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic question. 


HI 
The materialist doctrine that men are products of circum- 


stances and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are prod- 
ucts of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that it 
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is men that change circumstances and that the educator himself 
needs educating. Hence, this doctrine necessarily arrives at divid- 
ing society into two parts, of which one is superior to society 
(in Robert Owen, for example). 

The coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of human 
activity can be conceived and rationally understood only as 
revolutionising practice. 


IV 


Feuerbach starts out from the fact of religious se!f-alienation, 
the duplication of the world into a religious, imaginary world 
and a real one. His work consists in the dissolution of the religious 
world into its secular basis. He overlooks the fact that after com- 
pleting this work, the chief thing still remains to be done. For 
the fact that the secular foundation detaches itself from itself 
and establishes itself in the clouds as an independent realm is 
really only to be explained by the self-cleavage and self-contra- 
dictoriness of this secular basis. The latter must itself, therefore, 
first be understood in its contradiction and then, by the removal 
of the contradiction, revolutionised in practice. Thus, for in- 
stance, once the earthly family is discovered to be the secret of 
the holy family, the former must then itself be criticised in theory 
and revolutionised in practice. 


v 


Feuerbach, not satisfied with abstract thinking, appeals to 
sensuous contemplation; but he does not conceive sensuousness 
as practical, human-sensuous activity. 


VI 


Feuerbach resolves the religious essence into the human essence. 
But the human essence is nu abstraction inherent in each single 
individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the social relations. 

Feuerbach, who does not enter upon a criticism of this real 
essence, is consequently compelled: 

1. To abstract from the historical process and to fix the 
religious sentiment [Gemiit] as something by itself and to 
presuppose an abstract—isolated—human individual. 

2. The human essence, therefore, can with him be comprehended 
only as a “genus”, as an internal, dumb generality which merely 
naturally unites the many individuals. 
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VIt 


Feuerbach, consequently, does not see that the “religious senti- 
ment” is itself a social product, and that the abstract individual 
whom he analyses belongs in reality to a particular form of 
society. 


VII 


Social life is essentially practical. All mysteries which mislead 
theory to mysticism find their rational solution in human practice 
and in the comprehension of this practice. 


IX 


Tke highest point attained by contemplative materialism, that 
iz, materialism which does not understand sensuousness as practi- 
cal activity, is the contemplation of single individuals in “civil 
society”. 


xX 


The standpoint of the old materialism is “civil” society; the 
standpoint of the new is human society, or socialised humanity. 


XI 


The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various 
ways; the point, however, is to change it. 


Written in the spring of 1845 


Originally published by Engels ¢ Translated from the German 
in 1888 in the Appendix to the 

separate edition of his Ludwig 

Feuerbach and the End of Classical 

German Philosophy 





KARL MA RX AND FREDERICK ENGELS 


From THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY? 


CHAPTER I 


FEUERBACH. OPPOSITION OF THE MATERIALISTIC 
AND IDEALISTIC OUTLOOK 


Is. 1] As we hear from German ideologists, Germany has in the 
last few years gone through an unparalleled revolution. The 
decomposition of the Hegelian philosophy, which began with 
Strauss,? has developed into a universal ferment into which all 
the “powers of the past” are swept. In the general chaos mighty 
empires have arisen only to meet with immediate doom, heroes 
have emerged momentarily only to be hurled back into obscurity 
by bolder and stronger rivals. It was a revolution beside which 
the French Revolution was child’s play, a world struggle beside 
which the struggles of the Diadochi‘ appear insignificant. Prin- 
ciples ousted one another, heroes of the mind overthrew each other 
with unheard-of rapidity, and in the three years 1842-45 more 
of the past was swept away in Germany than at other times in 
three centuries. 

All this is supposed to have taken place in the realm of pure 
thought. 

Certainly it is an interesting event we are dealing with: the pu- 
trescence of the absolute spirit. When the last spark of its life had 
failed, the various components of this caput mortuum* began to 
decompose, entered into new combinations and formed new sub- 
stances. The industrialists of philosophy, who till then had lived 
on the exploitation of the absolute spirit, now seized upon the 
new combinations. Each with all possible zeal set about retailing 
his apportioned share. This naturally gave rise to competition, 
which, to start with, was carried on in moderately staid bourgeois 
fashion. Later when the German market was glutted, and the com- 
modity in spite of all efforts found no response in the world market, 
the business was spoiled in the usual German manner by fabri- 


bg pean dead head; a term used in chemistry for the residuum 
left after distillation: here: remainder, residue. — Ed. 
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cated and fictitious production, deterioration in quality, adul- 
teration of the raw materials, falsification of labels, fictitious pur- 
chases, bill-jobbing and a credit system devoid of any real basis. 
The competition turned into a bitter struggle, which is now being 
extolled and interpreted to us as a revolution of world significance, 
the begetter of the most prodigious results and achievements. 

If we wish to rate at its true value this philosophic charlatanry, 
which awakens even in the breast of the honest German citizen 
a glow of national pride, if we wish to bring out clearly the pet- 
tiness, the parochial narrowness of this whole Young-Hegelian 
movement and in particular the tragicomic contrast between the 
illusions of these heroes about their achievements and the actual 
achievements themselves, we must look at the whole spectacle 
from a standpoint beyond the frontiers of Germany.* 


[1.] Ideology in General, German Ideology in Particular 


{s- 2] German criticism has, right up to its latest efforts, never 
quitted the realm of philosophy. Far from examining its general 
philosophic premises, the whole body of its inquiries has actually 
sprung from the soil of a definite philosophical system, that of 
Hegel. Not only in their answers but in their very questions there 
was a mystification. This dependence on Hegel is the reason why 
not one of these modern critics has even attempted a comprehen- 
sive criticism of the Hegelian system, however much each pro- 
fesses to have advanced beyond Hegel. Their polemics against 


* [Here the following passage is crossed out in the first version of the 
clean copy:] 

[p. 2] We pee therefore the specific criticism of individual repre- 
sentatives of this movement with a few general observations, elucidating 
the ideological premises common to all of them. These remarks will suffice 
to indicate the standpoint of our criticism insofar as it is required for the 
understanding and the motivation of the subsequent individual criticisms. 
We oppose these remarks [p. 3] to Feuerbach in particular because he is the 
only one who has at least made some progress and whose works can be 
examined de bonne foi. 

1. Ideology in General, German Ideology in Particular 

A. We know only a single science, the science of history. One can look 
at history from two sides and divide it into the history of nature and the 
history of men. The two sides are, however, inseparable; the history of 
nature and the history of men are dependent on each other so long as men 
exist. The history of nature, so-called natural science, does not concern 
us here; but we will have to examine the history of men, since almost the 
whole ideology amounts either to a distorted interpretation of this history 
or to a complete abstraction from it. Ideology is itself only one of the aspects 
of this history. 

{In the first version of the clean copy further comes a passage, which 
has not been crossed out, about the premises of the materialistic conception 
of history. In this book, this passage is included in the text of the main 
(second) version of the clean copy as Section 2 (see pp. 17-18).—£d.] 
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Hegel and against one another are confined to this—each extracts 
one side of the Hegelian system and turns this against the whole - 
system as well as against the sides extracted by the others. To 
begin with they extracted pure unfalsified Hegelian categories 
such as “substance” and “self-consciousness”,* later they desecrated 
these categories with more secular names such as “species”, 
“the Unique”, “Man”, ** etc. 

The entire body of German philosophical criticism from Strauss 
to Stirner is confined to criticism of religious conceptions.*** The 
critics started from real religion and actual theology. What reli- 
gious consciousness and a religious conception really meant was 
determined variously as they went along. Their advance consist- 
ed in subsuming the allegedly dominant metaphysical, politi- 
cal, juridical, moral and other conceptions under the class of reli- 
gious or theological conceptions; and similarly in pronouncing 
political, juridical, moral consciousness as religious or theologi- 
cal, and the political, juridical, moral man—*“man” in the last 
resort—as religious. The dominance of religion was taken for 
granted. Gradually every dominant relationship was pronounced 
a religious relationship and transformed into a cult, a cult of law, 
a cult of the State, etc. On all sides it was only a question of dog- 
mas and belief in dogmas. The world was sanctified to an ever- 
increasing extent till at last our venerable Saint Max**** was 
able to canonise it en bloc and thus dispose of it once for all. 

The Old Hegelians had comprehended everything as soon as 
it was reduced to an Hegelian logical category. The Young Hegel- 
ians criticised everything by attributing to it religious conceptions 
or by pronouncing it a theological matter. The Young Hegelians 
are in agreement with the Old Hegelians in their belief in the 
rule of religion, of concepts, of a universal principle in the 
existing world. Only, the one party attacks this dominion as 
usurpation, while the other extols it as legitimate. 

Since the Young Hegelians consider conceptions, thoughts. 
ideas, in fact all the products of consciousness, to which they 
attribute an independent existence, as the real chains of men 
(just as the Old Hegelians declared them the true bonds of human 
society), it is evident that the Young Hegelians have to fight only 
against these illusions of the consciousness. Since, according to 
their fantasy, the relationships of men, all their doings, their 


* The basic categories of David Strauss and Bruno Bauer.—E£d. 
** The basic categories of Ludwig Feuerbach and Max Stirner.— Ed. 
*** [The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript:] ... claiming 
to be the absolute redeemer of the world from all evil. Religion was con- 
tinually regarded and treated as the arch-enemy. as the ultimate cause of 
all relationships repugnant to these philosophers. 
*ee* Max Stirncr.— Ed. 
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chains and their limitations are products of their consciousness, 
the Young Hegelians logically put to men the moral postulate 
of exchanging their present consciousness for human, critical 
or egoistic consciousness,* and thus of removing their limita- 
tions. This demand to change consciousness amounts to a demand 
to interpret reality in another way, i.e., to recognise it by means 
of another interpretation. The Young-Hegelian ideologists, in 
spite of their allegedly “world-shattering” statements, are the 
staunchest conservatives. The most recent of them have found 
the correct expression for their activity when they declare they 
are only fighting against “phrases”. They forget, however, that 
to these phrases they themselves are only opposing other phrases, 
and that they are in no way combating the real existing world 
when they are merely combating the phrases of this world. The 
only results which this philosophic criticism could achieve were 
a few (and at that thoroughly one-sided) elucidations .of Chris- 
tianity from the point of view of religious history; all the rest of 
their assertions are only further embellishments of their claim 
to have furnished, in these unimportant elucidations, discove- 
ries of universal importance. 

It has not occurred to any one of these philosophers to inquire 
into the connection of German philosophy with German reality, 
the relation of their criticism to their own material surroundings**. 


[2. Premises of the Materialistic Conception of History]*** 


[p. 3] The premises from which we begin are not arbitrary ones, 
not dogmas, but real premises from which abstraction can only 
be made in the imagination. They are the real individuals, their 
activity and the material conditions under which they live, both 
those which they find already existing and those produced by their 
activity. These premises can thus be [p. 4] verified in a purely 
empirical way. 

The first premise of all human history is, of course, the existence 
of living human individuals. **** Thus the first fact to be estab- 
lished is the physical organisation of these individuals and their 


- The reference is to Ludwig Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer and Max Stir- 
ner.— Ed. 

** Further, in the manuscript of the main version of the clean copy, 
the remaining part of the page is left blank. The text following on the next 
pago is mous in this book as Section 3.—E£d. 

oe he text of this section is taken from the first version of the clean 
copy.— Ea. 

**** [The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript:] The first 
historical act of these individuals distinguishing them from animals is not 
that they think, but that they begin to produce their means of subsistence. 


a 
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| consequent relation to the rest of nature. Of course, we cannot here 
go either into the actual physical nature of man, or into the natu- 
ral conditions in which man finds himself—geolagical, orohydro- 

graphical, climatic and so on.* The writing of history must al- 

ways set out from these natural bases and their modification in 
the course of history through the action of men. 

Men can be distinguished from animals by consciousness, by 
religion or anything else you like. They themselves begin to 
distinguish themselves from animals as soon as they begin to 
produce their means of subsistence, a step which is conditioned 
by their physical organisation. By producing their means of 
subsistence men are indirectly producing their actual material 
life. 

The way in which men produce their means of subsistence de- 
pends first of all on the nature of the actual means of subsistence 
they find in existence and have to reproduce. 

[p. 5) This mode of production must not be considered simply 
as being the reproduction of the physical existence of the indi- 
viduals. Rather it is a definite form of activity of these individuals, 
a definite form of expressing their life, a definite mode of life on 
their part.. As individuals express their life, so they are. What 
they are, therefore, coincides with their production, both with 
what they produce and with how they produce. The nature of 
individuals thus depends on the material conditions determining 
their production. 

This production only makes its appearance with the increase 
of population. In its turn this presupposes the intercourse [ Verkehr] 
of individuals with one another.* The form of this intercourse is 
again determined by production.** 


[3. Production and Intercourse. Division 
of Labour and Forms of Property: Tribal, Ancient, Feudal] 


{s. 3] The relations of different nations among themselves depend 
upon the extent to which each has developed its productive forces, 
the division of labour and internal intercourse. This statement 
is generally recognised. But not only the relation of one nation 
to others, but also the whole internal structure of the nation 
itself depends on the stage of development reached by its produc- 
tion and its internal and external intercourse. How far the pro- 


* [The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript:] Not only 
the original, spontaneous organisation of men, especially racial differences, 
depends on these conditions but also the entire further development, or 
lack of development, of men up to the present time. 

** The first version of the clean copy ends here. Further this book con- 
tains the text of the main version of the clean copy.—£d. 
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ductive forces of a nation are developed is shown most manifestly 
by the degree to which the division of labour has been carried. 
Each new productive force, insofar as it is not merely a quantita- 
tive extension of productive forces already known (for instance 
the bringing into cultivation of fresh land), causes a further 
development of the division of labour. 

The division of labour inside a nation leads at first to the sepa- 
ration of industrial and commercial from agricultural labour, 
and hence to the separation of town and country and to the conflict 
of their interests. Its further development leads to the separation 
of commercial from industrial labour. At the same time through 
the division of labour inside these various branches there develop 
various divisions among the individuals co-operating in definite 
kinds of labour. The relative position of these individual groups 
is determined by the methods employed in agriculture, industry 
and commerce (patriarchalism, slavery, estates, classes). These 
same conditions are to be seen (given a more developed inter- 
course) in the relations of different nations to one another. 

The various stages of development in the division of labour 
are just so many different forms of ownership, i.e., the existing 
stage in the division of labour determines also the relations of 
individuals to one another with reference to the material, instru- 
ment and product of labour. 

The first form of ownership is tribal [Stammeigentum] owner- 
ship.® It corresponds to the undeveloped stage of production, at 
which a people lives by hunting and fishing, by the rearing of 
cattle or, in the highest stage, agriculture. In the latter case it 
presupposes a great mass of uncultivated stretches of land. The 
division of labour is at this stage still very elementary and is 
confined to a further extension of the natural division of labour 
existing in the family. The social structure is, therefore, limited 
to an extension of the family: patriarchal family chieftains, below 
them the members of the tribe, finally slaves. The slavery latent 
in the family only develops gradually with the increase of popula- 
tion, the growth of wants, and with the extension of external 
relations, both of war and of barter. . 

The second form is the ancient communal and State ownership 
which proceeds especially from the union of several tribes into 
a city by agreement or by conquest, and which is still accompanied 
by slavery. Beside communal ownership we already find movable, 
and later also immovable, private property developing, but as 
an abnormal form subordinate to communal ownership. The citi- 
zens hold power over their labouring slaves only in their commu- 
nity, and on this account alone, therefore, they are bound to the 
form of communal ownership. It-is the communal private prop- 
erty which compels the active citizens to remain in this sponta- 
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neously derived form of association over against their slaves. For 
this reason the whole structure of society based on this communal 
ownership, and with it the power of the people, decays in the same 
measure as, in particular, immovable private property evolves. 
The division of labour is already more developed. We already 
find the antagonism of town and country; later the antagonism 
between those states which represent town interests and those 
which represent country interests, and inside the towns them- 
selves the antagonism between industry and maritime commerce. 
The class relations between citizens and slaves are now completely 
developed. 

With the development of private property, we find here for 
the first time the same conditions which we shall find again, only 
on a more extensive scale, with modern private property. On the 
one hand, the concentration of private property, which began very 
early in Rome (as the Licinian agrarian law’ proves) and proceed- 
ed very rapidly from the time of the civil wars and especially 
under the Emperors; on the other hand, coupled with this, the 
transformation of the plebeian small peasantry into a prole- 
tariat, which, however, owing to its intermediate position between 
propertied citizens and slaves, never achieved an independent 
development. 

The third form of ownership is feudal or estate property. If 
antiquity started out from the fown and its little territory, the 
Middle Ages started out from the country. This different starting- 
point was determined by the sparseness of the population at that 
time, which was scattered over a large area and which received 
no large increase from the conquerors. In contrast to Greece and 
Rome, feudal development at the outset, therefore, extends over 
a much wider territory, prepared by the Roman conquests and the 
spread of agriculture at first associated with them. The last cen- 
turies of the declining Roman Empire and its conquest by the bar- 
barians destroyed a number of productive forces; agriculture had 
declined, industry had decayed for want of a market, trade had 
died out or been violently suspended, the rural and urban popu- 
lation had decreased. From these conditions and the mode of 
organisation of the conquest determined by them, feudal property 
developed under the influence of the Germanic military consti- 
tution. Like tribal and communal ownership, it is based again on 
a community; but the directly producing class standing over 
against it is not, as in the case of the ancient community, the slaves, 
but the enserfed small peasantry. As soon as feudalism is fully 
developed, there also arises antagonism to the towns. The hierar- 
chical structure of landownership, and the armed bodies of re- 
tainers associated with it, gave the nobility power over the serfs. 
This feudal organisation was, just as much as the ancient commu- 
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nal ownership, an association against a subjected producing class; 
but the form of association and the relation to the direct producers 
were different because of the different conditions of produc- 
tion. 

This feudal system of landownership had its counterpart in the 
towns in the shape of corporative property, the feudal organisa- 
tion of trades. Here property consisted [s. 4] chiefly in the labour 
of each individual person. The necessity for association against 
the organised robber-nobility, the need for communal covered 
markets in an age when the industrialist was at the same time 
a merchant, the growing competition of the escaped serfs swarm- 
ing into the rising towns, the feudal structure of the whole coun- 
try: these combined to bring about the guilds. The gradually 
accumulated small capital of individual craftsmen and their 
stable numbers, as against the growing population, evolved the 
relation of journeyman and apprentice, which brought into being 
in the towns a hierarchy similar to that in the country. 

Thus the chief form of property during the feudal epoch con- 
sisted on the one hand of landed property with serf labour chained 
to it, and on the other of the labour of the individual with small 
capital commanding the labour of journeymen. The organisation 
of both was determined by the restricted conditions of produc- 
tion—the small-scale and primitive cultivation of the land, and 
the craft type of industry. There was little division of labour in 
the heyday of feudalism. Each country bore in itself the antithesis 
of town and country; the division into estates was certainly strong- 
ly marked; but apart from the differentiation of princes, nobility, 
clergy and peasants in the country, and masters, journeymen, 
apprentices and soon also the rabble of casual labourers in the 
towns, no division of importance took place. In agriculture it was 
rendered difficult by the strip-system, beside which the cottage 
industry of the peasants themselves emerged. In industry there 
was no division of labour at all in the individual trades them- 
selves, and very little between them. The separation of industry 
and commerce was found already in existence in older towns; in 
the newer it only developed later, when the towns entered into 
mutual relations. 

The grouping of larger territories into feudal kingdoms was 
a necessity for the landed nobility as for the towns. The organi- 
Sation of the ruling class, the nobility, had, therefore, everywhere 
@ monarch at its head.* 





* Further, in the manuscript, the remainder of the page is left blank. 
On the next page i oe the summary of the materialistic conception of 
history. The fourth, bourgeois, form of property is dealt with in Part IV 
of the chapter, Sections 2-4.— Fd. 
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[4. The Essence of the Materialistic Conception of History. 
Social Being and Social Consciousness} 


{s. 5] The fact is, therefore, that definite individuals who are 
productively active in a definite way* enter into definite social 
and political relations. Empirical observation must in each sepa- 
rate instance bring out empirically, and without any mystification 
and speculation, the connection of the social and political struc- 
ture with production. The social structure and the State are con- 
tinually evolving out of the life-process of definite individuals, 
but of individuals, not as they may appear in their own or other 
people’s imagination, but as they really are; i.e., as they operate, 
produce materially, and hence as they work under definite mate- 
rial limits, presuppositions and conditions independent of their 
will. ** 

The production of ideas, of conceptions, of consciousness, is 
at first directly interwoven with the material activity and the 
material intercourse of men, the language of real life. Conceiving, 
thinking, the mental intercourse of men, appear at this stage as 
the direct efflux of their material behaviour. The same applies to 
mental production as expressed in the language of politics, laws, 
morality, religion, metaphysics, etc., of a people. Men are the 

* producers of their conceptions, ideas, etc.—real, active men, as 
they are conditioned by a definite development of their productive 
forces and of the intercourse corresponding to these, up to its 
furthest forms.*** Consciousness can never be anything else than 
conscious existence, and the existence of men is their actual life- 
process. If in all ideology men and their circumstances appear up- 
side-down as in a camera obscura, this phenomenon arises just as 
much from their historical life-process as the inversion of objects 
on the retina does from their physical life-process. 


* [The original version:] definite individuals under definite relations 
of production. ‘ 

** [The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript:] The ideas 
which these individuals form are ideas either about their relation to nature 
or about their mutual relations or about their own nature. It is evident 
that in all these cases their ideas are the conscious expression—real or 
illusory—of their real relationships and activities, of their production and 
intercourse and of their social and political organisation. The opposite 
assumption is only possible if in addition to the spirit of the real, materially 
evolved individuals a separate spirit is presupposed. If the conscious expres- 
sion of the real relations of these individuals is illusory, if in their imagina- 
tion they turn reality upside-down, then this in its turn is the result of their 
ined material mode of activity and their limited social relations arising 
‘from it. 

*** (The original version:] Men are the producers of their conceptions, 
ideas, etc., and precisely men conditioned by the mode of production of 
their material life, their material intercourse and its further development 
in the social and political structure. 
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In direct contrast to German philosophy which descends from 
heaven to earth, here we ascend from earth to heaven. That is 
to say, we do not set out from what men say, imagine, conceive, 
nor from men as narrated, thought of, imagined, conceived, in 
order to arrive at men in the flesh. We set out from real, active 
men, and on the basis of their real life-process we demonstrate the 
development of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this life- 
process. The phantoms formed in the human brain are also, neces- 
sarily, sublimates of the material life-process, which is empiri- 
cally verifiable and bound to material premises. Morality, reli- 
gion, metaphysics, all the rest of ideology and their corresponding 
forms of consciousness, thus no longer retain the semblance of 
independence. They have no history, no development; but men, 
developing their material production and their material inter- 
course, alter, along with this their real existence, their thinking 
and the products of their thinking. Life is not determined by con- 
sciousness, but consciousness by life. In the first method of ap- 
proach the starting-point is consciousness taken as the living indi- 
vidual; in the second method, which conforms to real life, it is 
the real living individuals themselves, and consciousness is con- 
sidered solely as their consciousness. 

This method of approach is not devoid of premises. It starts 
out from the real premises and does not abandon them for a mo- 
ment. Its premises are men, not in any fantastic isolation and 
rigidity, but in their actual, empirically perceptible process of 
development under definite conditions. As soon as this active 
life-process is described, history ceases to be a collection of dead 
facts as it is with the empiricists (themselves still abstract), 
or an imagined activity of imagined subjects, as with the 
idealists. 

Where speculation ends—in real life—there real, positive science 
begins: the representation of the practical activity, of the practi- 
cal process of development of men. Empty talk about conscious- 
ness ceases, and real knowledge has to take its place. When real- 
ity is depicted, philosophy as an independent branch of knowledge 
loses its medium of existence. At the best its place can only be 
taken by a summing-up of the most general results, abstractions 
which arise from the observation of the historical development 
of men. Viewed apart from real history, these abstractions have 
in themselves no value whatsoever. They can only serve to fa- 
cilitate the arrangement of historical material, to indicate the 
sequence of its separate strata. But they by no means afford a 
recipe or schema, as does philosophy, for neatly trimming the 
epochs of history. On the contrary, our difficulties begin only 
when we set about the observation and the arrangement—the 
real depiction—of our historical material, whether.of a past epoch 
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or of the present. The removal of these difficulties is governed 
by premises which it is quite impossible to state here, but which 
only the study of the actual life-process and the activity of the 
individuals of each epoch will make evident. We shall select here 
some of these abstractions, which we use in contradistinction to 
the ideologists, and shall illustrate them by historical examples. * 


Hi] 
[1. Conditions of the Real Liberation of Man] 


[1] We shall, of course, not take the trouble to enlighten our 
wise philosophers by explaining to them that the “liberation” 
of “man” is not advanced a single step by reducing philosophy, 
theology, substance and all the trash to “self-consciousness” and 
by liberating“man”from the domination of these phrases, which 
have never held him in thrall.** Nor will we explain to them that 
it is only possible to achieve real liberation in the real world and 
by employing real means, that slavery cannot be abolished without 
the steam-engine and the mule and spinning-jenny, serfdom can- 
not be abolished without improved agriculture, and that, in gener- 
al, people cannot be liberated as long as they are unable to obtain 
food and drink, housing and clothing in adequate quality and 
quantity. “Liberation” is a historical and not a mental act, and it 
is brought about by historical conditions, the [development] 
of industry, commerce, [agriJculture, the [conditions of inter- 
course] {...]*** [2] then subsequently, in accordance with the differ- 
ent stages of their development, the nonsense of substance, sub- 
ject, self-consciousness and pure criticism, as well as religious 
and theological nonsense, and later remove it again when they 
have advanced far enough in their development.**** 

In Germany, a country where only a trivial historical develop- 
ment is taking place, these mental developments, these glorified 
and ineffective trivialities, naturally serve as a substitute for the 
lack of historical development, and they take root and have to 
be combated. But this fight is of local importance.***** 


* The main (second) version of the clean copy ends here. Further, 
this book continues with three parts of the original manuscript.—E£d. 
** [Marginal notes by Marx:] Philosophic liberation and real libera- 
tion; Man. The Unigue one. The individual; Geological, hydrographical, 
etc., conditions; The human body. Needs and labour. 
*** The manuscript is damaged here: the lower part of the sheet is 
torn off; one line of the text is missing.—Ed. 
**** [Marginal note by Marx:} Phrases and real movement. The impor- 
tance of phrases in Germany. 
esses (Marginal ncte by Marx:] Language is the language of reality. 
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{2. Criticism of Feuerbach's Contemplative 
and Inconsistent Materialism] 


{...]* [8] in reality and for the practical materialist, i.e,, the 
communist, it is a question of revolutionising the existing world, 
of practically attacking and changing existing things. When occa- 
sionally we find such views with Feuerbach, they are never more 
than isolated surmises and have much too little influence on his 
general outlook to be considered here as anything else than embryos 
capable of development. 

Feuerbach's “conception” of the sensuous world is confined on 
the one hand to mere contemplation of it, and on the other to 
mere feeling; he says “Man” instead of “real historical man”. 
“Man” is really “the German”. In the first case, the contemplation 
of the sensuous world, he necessarily lights on things which con- 
tradict his consciousness and feeling, which disturb the harmony 
he presupposes, the harmony of all parts of the sensuous world 
and especially of man and nature.** To remove this disturbance, 
he must take refuge in a double perception, a profane one which 
only perceives the “flatly obvious” and a higher, philosophical, one 
which perceives the “true essence” of things. He does not see how 
the sensuous world around him is, not a thing given direct from 
all eternity, remaining ever the same, but the product of in- 
dustry and of the state of society; and, indeed, in the sense that it 
is an historical product, the result of the activity of a whole 
succession of generations, each standing on the shoulders of the 
preceding one, developing its industry and its intercourse, modi- 
fying its social system according to the changed needs. Even 
the objects of the simplest “sensuous certainty” are only given 
him through social deveiopment, industry and commercial inter- 
course. The cherry-tree, like almost all fruit-trees, was, as is 
well known, only a few centuries ago transplanted by commerce 
into our zone, and therefore only [9] by this action of a definite 
society in a definite age it has become “sensuous certainty” for 
Feuerbach. 

Incidentally, when we conceive things thus, as they really 
are and happened, every profound philosophical problem is re- 
solved, as will be seen even more clearly later, quite simply into an 
empirical fact. For instance, the important question of the rela- 


* Five pages of the manuscript are missing here.— Ed. 

** NB. Feuerbach's failing is not that he subordinates the flatly obvious, 
the sensuous appearance, to the sensuous reality established by more accurate 
investigation of the sensuous facts, but that he cannot in the last resort cope 
with the sensuous world except by looking at it with the “eyes”, i.e., through 
the “spectacles”, of the philosopher. 
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tion of man to nature [Bruno goes so far as to speak of “the anti- 
theses in nature and history” (p. 110),* as though these were two 
separate “things” and man did not always have before him an 
historical nature and a natural history], out of which all the 
“unfathomably lofty works”* on “substance” and “self-conscious- 
ness” were born, crumbles of itself when we understand that the 
celebrated “unity of man with nature” has always existed in in- 
dustry and has existed in varying forms in every epoch according 
to the lesser or greater development of industry, just like the 
“struggle” of man with nature, right up to the development of 
his productive powers on a corresponding basis. Industry and 
commerce, production and the exchange of the necessities of life, 
themselves determine distribution, the structure of the different 
social classes and are, in turn, determined by it as to the mode 
in which they are carried on; and so it happens that in Manchester, 
for instance, Feuerbach sees only factories and machines, where 
a hundred years ago only spinning-wheels and weaving-looms were 
to be seen, or in the Campagna of Rome he finds only pasture 
lands and swamps, where in the time of Augustus he would have 
found nothing but the vineyards and villas of Roman capitalists. 
Feuerbach speaks in particular of the perception of natural sci- 
ence; he mentions secrets which are disclosed only to the eye of 
the physicist and chemist; but where would natural science be 
without industry and commerce? Even this “pure” natural science 
is provided with an aim, as with its material, only. through trade 
and industry, through the sensuous activity of men. 'So much is 
this activity, this unceasing sensuous labour and creation, this 
production, the basis of the whole sensuous world as it now exists, 
that, were it interrupted only for a year, Feuerbach would not 
only find an enormous change in the natural world, but would 
very soon find that the whole world of men and his own perceptive 
faculty, nay his own existence, were missing. Of course, in all 
this the priority of external nature remains unassailed, and all 
this has no application to the original men produced by generatio 
aequivoca**; but this differentiation has meaning only insofar as 
man is considered to be distinct from nature. For that matter, 
nature, the nature that preceded human history, is not by any 
means the nature in which Feuerbach lives, it is nature which 
today no longer exists anywhere (except perhaps on a few Austra- 
lian coral-islands of recent origin) and which, therefore, does not 
exist for Feuerbach. 

Certainly Feuerbach [10] has a great advantage over the “pure” 
materialists in that he realises how man too is an “object of the 


* Goethe, Faust, “Prolog im Himmel” (“Prologue in Heaven”).—Ed. 
** Spontaneous generation.— Ed. 
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senses”. But apart from the fact that he only conceives him as an 
“object of the senses”, not as “sensuous activity”, because he still 
remains in the realm of theory and conceives of men not in their 
given social connection, not under their existing conditions of 
life, which have made them what they are, he never arrives at 
the really existing active men, but stops at the abstraction “man”, 
and gets no further than recognising “the true, individual, cor- 
poreal man” emotionally, i.e., he knows no other “human rela- 
tionships” “of man to man” than love and friendship, and even 
then idealised. He gives no criticism of the present conditions 
of life. Thus he never manages to conceive the sensuous world as 
the total living sensuous activity of the individuals composing 
it; and therefore when, for example, he sees instead of healthy men 
a crowd of scrofulous, overworked and consumptive starvelings, 
he is compelled to take refuge in the “higher perception” and in 
the ideal “compensation in the species”, and thus to relapse into 
idealism at the very point where the communist materialist sees 
the necessity, and at the same time the condition, of a transforma- 
tion both of industry and of the social structure. 

As far as Feuerbach is a materialist he does not deal with histo- 
ry, and as far as he considers history he is not a materialist. 
With him materialism and history diverge completely, a fact 
which incidentally is already obvious from what has been said.* 


[3. Primary Historical Relationships, or the Basic 
Aspects of Social Activity: Production of the Means 
of Subsistence, Production of New Needs, Reproduction 
of People (the Family), Social Communication, Consciousness} 


[41]** Since we are dealing with the Germans, who are devoid 
of premises, we must begin by stating the first premise of all 
human existence and, therefore, of all history, the premise, name- 
ly, that men must be in a position to live in order to be able to 
“make history”. But life involves before everything else eating 
and drinking, a habitation, clothing and many other things.*** 
The first historical act is thus the production of the means to sat- 
isfy these needs, the production of material life itself. And 


* [The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript:] The reason 
why we nevertheless discuss history here in greater detail is that the words 
“history” and “historical” usually mean everything possible to the Germans 
except reality, a brilliant example of this is in particular Saint Bruno with 
his pul it eloquence”. 

bd {Marginal note by Marx:} History. 

*se [Marginal note by Marx:] Hegel.® Geological, hydrographical, etc., 
conditions. Human bodies. Needs, labour. 
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indeed this is an historical act, a fundamental condition of all 
history, which today, as thousands of years ago, must daily and 
hourly be fulfilled merely in order to sustain human life. Even 
when the sensuous world is reduced to a minimum, to a stick as 
with Saint Bruno, it presupposes the action of producing the stick. 
Therefore in any interpretation of history one has first of all to 
observe this fundamental fact in all its significance and all its 
implications and to accord it its due importance. It is well 
known that the Germans have never done this, and they have 
never, therefore, had an earthly basis for history and conse- 
quently never a historian. The French and the English, even if 
they have conceived the relation of this fact with so-called history 
only in an extremely one-sided fashion, particulatly as long as 
they remained in the toils of political ideology, have never- 
theless made the first attempts to give the writing of history a 
materialistic basis by being the first to write histories of civil 
society, of commerce and industry. 

The second point is [12] that the satisfaction of the first need 
(the action of satisfying, and the instrument of satisfaction which 
has been acquired) leads to new needs; and this production of new 
needs is the first historical act. Here we recognise immediately 
the spiritual ancestry of the great historical wisdom of the Ger- 
mans. who, when they run out of positive material and when they 
can serve up neither theological nor political nor literary rubbish, 
assert that this is not history at all, but the “prehistoric era”. 
They do not, however, enlighten us as to how we proceed from this 
nonsensical “prehistory” to history proper; although, on the other 
hand, in their historical speculation they seize upon this “pre- 
history” with especial eagerness because they imagine themselves 
safe there from interference on the part of “crude facts”, and, at 
the same time, because there they can give full rein to their spe- 
culative impulse and set up and knock down hypotheses by the 
thousand. 

The third circumstance, which, from the very outset, enters 
into historical development, is that men, who daily remake their 
own life, begin to make other men, to propagate their kind: the 
relation between man and woman, parents and children, the 
family. The family, which to begin with is the only social rela- 
tionship, becomes later, when increased needs create new social 
relations and the increased population new n2eds, a subordinate 
one (except in Germany), and must then be treated and analysed 
according to the existing empirical data, not according to “the 
concept of the family”, as is the custom in Germany. 

These three aspects of social activity are not of course to be 
taken as three different stages, but just as three aspects or, to 
make it clear to the Germans, three “moments”, which have 
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existed simultaneously since the dawn of history and the first men, 
and which still assert themselves in history today. 

The production of life, both of one’s own in labour and of fresh 
life in procreation, now appears as a double [413] relationship: 
on the one hand as a natural, on the other as a social relationship. 
By social we understand the co-operation of several individuals, 
no matter under what conditions, in what manner and to what 
end. It follows from this that a certain mode of production, or 
industrial stage, is always combined with a certain mode of co- 
operation, or social stage, and this mode of co-operation is itself 
a “productive force”. Further, that the multitude of productive 
forces accessible to men determines the nature of society, hence, 
that the “history of humanity” must always be studied and treat- 
ed in relation to the history of industry and exchange. But it 
is also clear how in Germany it is impossible to write this sort 
of history, because the Germans lack not only the necessary 
power of comprehension and the material but also the “evidence 
of their senses”, for across the Rhine you cannot have any experi- 
ence of these things since history has stopped happening. Thus it 
is quite obvious from the start that there exists a materialistic 
connection of men with one another, which is determined by their 
needs and their mode of production, and which is as old as men 
themselves. This connection is ever taking on new forms, and 
thus presents a “history” independently of the existence of any 
political or religious nonsense which would especially hold men 
together. 

Only now, after having considered four moments, four aspects 
of the primary historical relationships, do we find that man also 
possesses “consciousness”*; but, even so, not inherent, not “pure” 
consciousness. From the start the “spirit” is afflicted with [14] 
the curse of being “burdened” with matter, which here makes its 
appearance in the form of agitated layers of air, sounds, in short, 
of language. Language is as old as consciousness, language is 
practical consciousness that exists also for other men, and for 
that reason alone it really exists for me personally as well; lan- 
guage, like consciousness, only arises from the need, the necessity, 
of intercourse with other men.** Where there exists a relation- 
ship, it exists for me: the animal does not enter into “relations” 
with anything, it does not enter into any relation at all. For 
the animal, its relation to others does not exist as a relation. 


* [Marginal note by Marx:] Men have history because they must produce 
their life, and because they must produce it moreover in a certain way: 
this is determined by their physical organisation; their consciousness is 
determined in just the same way. 

*¢ [The following words are crossed out in the manuscript:] My relation- 
ship to my surroundings is my consciousness. 
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Consciousness is, therefore, from the very beginning a social prod- 
uct, and remains so as long as men exist at ‘all. Consciousness 
is at first, of course, merely consciousness concerning the imme- 
diate sensuous environment and consciousness of the limited con- 
nection with other persons and things outside the individual who 
is growing self-conscious. At the same time it is consciousness of 
nature, which first appears to men as a completely alien, all- 
powerful and unassailable force, with which men’s relations are 
purely animal and by which they are overawed like beasts; it is 
thus a purely animal consciousness of nature (natural religion). 

We see here immediately: this natural religion or this partic- 
ular relation of men to nature is determined by the form of society 
and vice versa. Here, as everywhere, the identity of nature and 
man appears in such a way that the restricted relation of men to 
nature determines their restricted relation to one another, and 
their restricted relation to one another determines men’s restrict- 
ed relation to nature, just because nature is as yet hardly modi- 
fied historically; and, on the other hand, man’s consciousness of 
the necessity of associating with the individuals around him is 
the beginning of the consciousness that he is living in society 
at all. This beginning is as animal as social life itself at this 
stage. It is mere herd-consciousness, and at this point man is only 
distinguished from sheep by the fact that with him consciousness 
takes the place of instinct or that his instinct is a conscious one. 
This sheep-like or tribal consciousness receives its further deve- 
lopment and extension through increased productivity, the in- 
crease of needs, and, what is fundamental to both of these, [15] the 
increase of population. With these there develops the division 
of labour, which was originally nothing but the division of labour 
in the sexual act, then that division of labour which develops 
spontaneously or “naturally” by virtue of natural predisposition 
(e.g., physical strength), needs, accidents, etc., etc. Division of 
labour only becomes truly such from the moment when a divi- 
sion of material and mental labour appears.* From this moment 
onwards consciousness can really flatter itself that it is something 
other than consciousness of existing practice, that it really repre- 
sents something without representing something real; from now 
on consciousness is in a position to emancipate itself from the 
world and to proceed to the formation of “pure” theory, theology, 
philosophy, ethics, etc. But even if this theory, theology, phi- 
losophy, ethics, etc., comes into contradiction with the existing 
relations, this can only occur because existing social relations 
have come into contradiction with existing forces of production; 


* [Marginal note by Marx:] The first form of ideologists, priests, is 
concurrent, 
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this, moreover, can also occur in a particular national sphere of 
relations through the appearance of the contradiction, not within 
the national orbit, but between this national consciousness and 
the practice of other nations,* i.e., between the national and the 
general consciousness of a nation (as we see it now in Germany); 
but since this contradiction seems to exist only as a contradic- 
tion within the national consciousness, it seems to this nation 
then that the struggle too is confined to this national muck. 

[16] Moreover, it is quite immaterial what consciousness starts 
to do on its own: out of all such muck we get only the one infer- 
ence that these three moments, the forces of production, the 
state of society, and consciousness, can and must come into 
contradiction with one another, because the division of labour 
implies the possibility, nay the fact that intellectual and mate- 
rial activity**—enjoyment and labour, production and consump- 
tion—devolve on different individuals, and that the only possi- 
bility of their not coming into contradiction lies in the negation 
in its turn of the division of labour. It is self-evident, moreover, 
that “spectres”, “bonds”, “the higher being”, “concept”, “scruple”, 
are merely the idealistic, spiritual expression, the conception ap- 
parently of the isolated individual, the image of very empirical 
fetters and limitations, within which the mode of production of 
life and the form of intercourse coupled with it move. 


[4. Social Division of Labour and Its Consequences: 
Private Property, the State, “Estrangement” of Social 
Activity] 


With the division of labour, in which all these contradictions 
are implicit and which in its turn is based on the natural divi- 
sion of labour in the family and the separation of society into 
individual families opposed to one another, is given simultaneously 
the distribution, and indeed the unequal distribution, both quan- 
titative and qualitative, of labour and its products, hence prop- 
erty: {17} the nucleus, the first form of which lies in the family, 
where wife and children are the slaves of the husband. This latent 
slavery in the family, though still very crude, is the first prop- 
erty, but even at this early stage it corresponds perfectly to the 
definition of modern economists who call it the power of dispos- 
ing of the labour-power of others. Division of labour and private 
property are, moreover, identical expressions: in the one the 
same thing is affirmed with reference to activity as is affirmed in 
the other with reference to the product of the activity. 


* (Marginal note by Marx:} Religion. The Germans and ideology as such. 
** [Marginal note by Marx that has been crossed out:] Activity and 
thinking, i.e., activity deprived of thought and inactive thinking. 
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Further, the division of labour implies the contradiction be- 
tween the interest of the separate individual or the individual 
family and the communal interest of all individuals who have 
intercourse with one another. And indeed, this communal inter- 
est does not exist merely in the imagination, as the “general 
interest”, but first of all in reality, as the mutual interdependence 
of the individuals among whom the labour is divided. 

And out of this very contradiction between the interest of the 
individual and that of the community the latter takes an independ- 
ent form as the State, divorced from the real interests of individ- 
ual and community, and at the same time as an illusory commu- 
nal life, always based, however, on the real ties existing in every 
family and tribal conglomeration—such as flesh and blood, lan- 
guage, division of labour on a larger scale, and other interests— 


- and especially, as we shall enlarge upon later, on the classes, 


already determined by the division of labour, which in every such 
mass of men separate out, and of which one dominates all the 
others. It follows from this that all struggles within the State, 
the struggle between democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy, 
the struggle for the franchise, etc., etc., are merely the illusory 
forms in which the real struggtes of the different classes are fought 
out among one ahother (of this the German theoreticians have 
not the faintest inkling, although they have received a sufficient 
introduction to the subject in the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahr- 
biicher’® and Die heilige Familie). Further, it follows that every 
class which is struggling for mastery, even when its domination, 
as is the case with the proletariat, postulates the abolition of the 
old form of society in its entirety and of domination itself, must 
first conquer for itself political power in order to represent its 
interest in turn as the general interest, which in the first moment 
it is forced to do. 

Just because individuals seek only their particular interest, 
which for them does not coincide with their communal interest 
(in fact the general is the illusory form of communal life), the 
latter will be imposed on them as an interest “alien” to them, and 
[18].“independent” of them, as in its turn a particular, peculiar 
“general” interest; or they themselves must remain within this 
discord, as in democracy. On the other hand, too, the practical 
struggle of these particular interests, which constantly really 
run counter to the communal and illusory communal interests, 
makes practical intervention and control necessary through the 
illusory “general” interest in the form of the State.* 

[47] And finally, the division of labour offers us the first example 
of how, as long as man remains in natural society, that is, as 


* These two paragraphs are inserted by Engels in the margin.—£d. 
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long as a cleavage exists between the particular and the common 
interest, as long, therefore, as activity is not voluntarily, but 
naturally, divided, man’s own deed becomes an alien power op- 
posed to him, which enslaves him instead of being controlled by 
him. For as soon as the distribution of labour comes into being, 
each man has a particular, exclusive sphere of activity, which is 
forced upon him and from which he cannot escape. He is a hunter, 
a fisherman, a shepherd, or a critical critic, and must remain so 
if he does not want to lose his means of livelihood; while in com- 
munist society, where nobody has one exclusive sphere of activity 
but each can become accomplished in any branch he wishes, so- 
ciety regulates the general production and thus makes it possible 
for me to do one thing today and another tomorrow, to hunt in 
the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, 
criticise after dinner, just as I have a mind, without ever be- 
coming hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic. 

[18] This fixation of social activity, this consolidation of what 
we ourselves produce into an objective power above us, growing 
out of our control, thwarting our expectations, bringing to nought 
our calculations, is one of the chief factors in historical develop- 
ment up till now. The social power, i.e., the multiplied productive 
force, which arises through the co-operation of different indi- 
viduals as it is determined by the division of labour, appears to 
these individuals, since their co-operation is not voluntary but 
has come about naturally, not as their own united power, but as 
an alien force existing outside them, of the origin and goal oi 
which they are ignorant, which they thus cannot control, which 
on the contrary passes through a peculiar series of phases and 
stages independent of the will and the action of man, nay even 
being the prime governor of these.* How otherwise could for 
instance property have had a history at all, have taken on differ 
ent forms, and landed property, for example, according to the 
different premises given, have proceeded in France from parcella 
tion to centralisation in the hands of a few, in England from cen 
tralisation in the hands of a few to parcellation, as is actually th: 
case today? Or how does it happen that trade, which after all 
is nothing more than the exchange of products of various indi- 
viduals and countries, rules the whole world through the relation 
of supply and demand—a relaticn which, as an English economist 
says, hovers over the earth like the fate of the ancients, and with 
invisible hand allots fortune and misfortune to men, sets up em- 
pires [19] and overthiows empires, causes nations to rise and to 


* To this passage Marx wrote in the margin the text which is reproduced 
in this book as the first two paragraphs of the next section (5) immediately 
following this paragraph.— Ed. 
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disappear—while with the abolition of the basis, of private 
property, with the communistic regulation of production (and, im- 
plicit in this, the destruction of the alien relation between men and 
what they themselves produce), the power of the relation of sup- 
ply and demand is dissolved into nothing, and men get exchange, 
production, the mode of their mutual relation, under their own 
control again? 


[5. Development of the Productive Forces 
as a Material Premise of Communism] 


{18] This “estrangement” (to use a term which will be compre- 
hensible to the philosophers) can, of course, only be abolished 
given two practical premises. For it to become an “intolerable” 
power, i.e., a power against which men make a revolution, it 
must necessarily have rendered the great mass of humanity “prop- 
ertyless”, and produced, at the same time, the contradiction 
of an existing world of wealth and culture, both of which condi- 
tions presuppose a great increase in productive power, a high de- 
gree of its development. And, on the other hand, this develop- 
ment of productive forces (which itself implies the actual empiri- 
cal existence of men in their world-historical, instead of local, 
being) is an absolutely necessary practical premise because without 
it want is merely made general, and with destitution the struggle 
for necessities and all the old filthy business would necessarily 
he reproduced; and furthermore, because only with this universal 
development of productive forces is a universal intercourse between 
men established, which produces in all nations simultaneously 
the phenomenon of the “propertyless” mass (universal competition), 
makes each nation dependent on the revolutions of the others, and 
finally has put world-historical, empirically universal individuals 
in place of local ones. Without this, (1) communism could only 
exist as a local event; (2) the forces of intercourse themselves could 
not have developed as universal, hence intolerable powers: they 
would have remained home-bred “conditions” surrounded by super- 
stition; and (3) each extension of intercourse would abolish local 
communism. Empirically, communism is only possible as the 
act of the dominant peoples “all at once” and simultaneously," 
which presupposes the universal development of productive 
forces and the world intercourse bound up with them.* 

[19] Moreover, the mass of propertyless workers—the utterly 
precarious position of labour-power on a mass scale cut off from 
capital or from even a limited satisfaction and, therefore, no 


* [Marx’s remark on top of the next page of the manuscript continuing 
the text:] Communism. 
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longer merely temporarily deprived of work itself as a secure source 
of life—presupposes the world market through competition. The 
proletariat can thus only exist world-historically, just as commu- 
nism, its activity, can only have a “world-historical” existence. 
World-historical existence of individuals, i.e., existence of indi- 
viduals which is directly linked up with world history. 

{18] Communism is for us not a state of affairs which is to be 
established, an ideal to which reality [will] have to adjust itself. 
We call communism the real movement which abolishes the pres- 
ent state of things. The conditions of this movement result from 
the premises now in existence. * 


{49] The form of intercourse determined by the existing produc- 
tive forces at all previous historical stages, and in its turn deter- 
mining these, is civil society. The latter, as is clear from what we 
have said above, has as its premises and basis the simple family 
and the multiple, the so-called tribe, and the more precise de- 
terminants of this society are enumerated in our remarks above. 
Already here we see how this civil society is the true source and 
theatre of all history, and how absurd is the conception of history 
held hitherto, which neglects the real relationships and confines 
itself to high-sounding dramas of princes and states. 

In the main we have so far considered only one aspect of human 
activity, the reshaping of nature by men. The other aspect, the 
reshaping of men by men...** 

Origin of the State and the relation of the State to civil 
Society. *** 


[6. Conclusions from the Materialistic Conception of History: 
Continuity of the Historical Process, Transformation 
of History into World History, the Necessity 
of a Communist Revolution] 


{20] History is nothing but the succession of the separate gener- 
ations, each of which exploits the materials, the capital funds, 
the productive forces handed down to it by all preceding genera- 
tions, and thus, on the one hand, continues the traditional ac- 
tivity in completely changed circumstances and, on the other, 
modifies the old circumstances with a completely changed activity. 


* In the manuscript this paragraph is inserted by Marx above the 
first paragraph of this section. —Ed. 
** (Marginal note by Marx:} Intercourse and productive power. 
*** The end of the page in the manuscript is left blank. The nert page 
hegins with the exposition of the conclusions from the materialistic con- 
ception of history.— Ed. 
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This can be speculatively distorted so that later history is made 
the goal of earlier history, e.g., the goal ascribed to the discovery 
of America is to further the eruption of the French Revolution. 
Thereby history receives its own special aims and becomes “a person 
ranking with other persons” (to wit: “Self-Consciousness, Criticism, 
the Unique”, etc.), while what is designated with the words “des- 
tiny”, “goal”, “germ”, or “idea” of earlier history is nothing more 
than an abstraction formed from later history, from the active 
influence which earlier history exercises on later history. 

The further the separate spheres, which act on one another, 
extend in the course of this development, the more the original 
isolation of the separate nationalities is destroyed by the de- 
veloped mode of production and intercourse and the division of 
labour between various nations naturally brought forth by these, 
the more history becomes world history. Thus, for instance, if 
in England a machine is invented, which deprives countless 
workers of bread in India and China, and overturns the whole 
form of existence of these empires, this invention becomes a world- 
historical fact. Or again, take the case of sugar and coffee which 
have proved their world-historical importance in the nineteenth 
century by the fact that the lack of these products, occasioned by 
the Napoleonic Continental System, caused the Germans [21] to 
rise against Napoleon, and thus became the real basis of the 
glorious Wars of Liberation of 1813. From this it follows that this 
transformation of history into world history is not indeed a mere 
abstract act on the part of the “self-consciousness”, the world 
spirit, or of any other metaphysical spectre, but a quite material, 
empirically verifiable act, an act the proof of which every indi- 
vidual furnishes as he comes and goes, eats, drinks and clothes 
himself. 

In history up to the present it is certainly an empirical fact 
that separate individuals have, with the broadening of their 
activity into world-historical activity, become more and more 
enslaved under a power alien to them (a pressure which they 
have conceived of as a dirty trick on the part of the so-called uni- 
versal spirit, etc.), a power which has become more and more 
enormous and, in the last instance, turns out to be the world 
market. But it is just as empirically established that, by the over- 
throw of the existing state of society by the communist revolu- 
tion (of which more below) and the abolition of private property 
which is identical with it, this power, which so baffles the Ger- 
man theoreticians, will be dissolved; and that then the liberation 
of each single individual will be accomplished in the measure 
in which history becomes transformed into world history.* From 


* [Marginal note by Marx:] On the production of consciousness. 
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the above it is clear that the real intellectual wealth of the indi- 
vidual depends entirely on the wealth of his real connections. 
Only then wil the separate individuals be liberated from the var- 
jous national and local barriers, be brought into practical con- 
nection with the material and intellectual production of the 
whole world and be put in a position to acquire the capacity to 
enjoy this all-sided production of the whole earth (the creations 
of man). All-round dependence, this natural form of the world- 
historica! co-operation of individuals, will be transformed by 
this [22] communist revolution into the control and conscious 
mastery of these powers, which, born of the action of men on 
one another, have till now overawed and governed men as 
powers completely alien to them. Now this view can be expres sed 
again in speculative-idealistic, i.e., fantastic, terms as “self- 
generation of the species” (“society as the subject”), and thereby 
the consecutive series of interrelated individuals connected 
with each other can be conceived as a single individual, which 
accomplishes the mystery of generating itself. It is clear 
here that individuals certainly make one another, physically and 
mentally, but do not make themselves either in the nonsense of 
Saint Bruno, or in the sense of the “Unique”, of the “made” 
man. 

Finally, from the conception of history we have sketched we 
obtain these further conclusions: (1) In the development of pro- 
ductive forces there comes a stage when productive forces and 
means of intercourse are brought into being, which, under the 
existing relationships, only cause mischief, and are no longer 
productive but destructive forces (machinery and money); and 
connected with this a class is called forth, which has to bear ali 
the burdens of society without enjoying its advantages, ' which, 
ousted from society, [23] is forced into the most decided antago- 
nism to all other classes; a class which forms the majority of all 
members of society, and from which emanates the consciousness 
of the necessity of a fundamental revolution, the communist 
consciousness, which may, of course, arise among the other 
classes too through the contemplation of the situation of this class. 
(2) The conditions under which definite productive forces can 
be applied, are the conditions of the rule of a definite class of so- 
ciety, whose social power, deriving from its property, has its 
practical-idealistic expression in each case in the form of the State; 
and, therefore, ‘every revolutionary struggle is directed against 
a Class, which till then has been in power.* (3) In all revolutions 
up till now the mode of activity always remained unscathed and 





* [Marginal note by Marx:] The people are interested in maintaining 
the present state of production. 
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it was only a question of a different distribution of this activity, 
a new distribution of labour to other persons, whilst the commu- 
nist revolution is directed against the preceding mode of activity, 
does away with labour,* and abolishes the rule of all classes with 
the classes themselves, because it is carried through by the class 
which po longer counts as a class in society, is not recognised as a 
class, and is in itself the expression of the dissolution of all 
classes, nationalities, etc., within present society; and (4) Both for 
the production on a mass scale of this communist consciousness, 
and for the success of the cause itself, the alteration of men on a 
mass scale is necessary, an alteration which can only take place 
in a practical movement, a revolution; this revolution is necessary, 
therefore, not only because the ruling class cannot be overthrown 
in any other way, but also because the class overthrowing it can 
only in a revolution succeed in ridding itself of all the muck of 
ages and become fitted to found society anew.** 


[7. Summary of the Materialistic Conception of History] 


[24] This conception of history depends on our ability to ex- 
pound the real process of production, starting out from the mate- 
rial production of life itself, and to comprehend the form of inter- 
course connected with this and created by this mode of production 
(i.e., civil society in its various stages), as the basis of all history; 
and to show it in its action as State, to explain all the different 


* [The following words are crossed out in the manuscript:] ...the form 
of activity under which the rule of... 

** [The following passage is crossed out in the manuscript:] Whereas 
all communists in France as well as in England and Germany have long 
since agreed on the necessity of the revolution, Saint Bruno quietly con- 
tinues to dream, and believes that “real humanism”, i.e., communism, is 
to take “the place of spiritualism” (which has no place) only in order that 
it may gain respect. Then, he continues in his dream, no doubt “salvation 
will be attained, the earth becoming heaven, and heaven earth”. (The theo- 
logian is still unable to forget heaven.) “Then joy and bliss will resound in 
celestial harmonies to all eternity.” (P. 140.)!3 The holy father of the church 
will be greatly surprised when judgement day overtakes him, the day when 
all this is to come to,pass—a day when the reflection in the sky of burning 
cities will mark the dawn, when together with the “celestial harmonies” 
the tunes of the Marseillaise and Carmagnole will echo in his ears accompanied 
by the requisite roar of cannon, with the guillotine beating time; when the 
infamous “mass” will shout ¢a ira, ¢a ira and suspend “self-consciousness” 
by means of the lamp-post.!4 Saint Bruno has no reason at all to draw an 
edifying picture “of joy and bliss to all eternity”. We forego the pleasure 
of delineating a priori Saint Bruno's conduct on judgement day. It is more- 
over difficult to decide whether the prolétaires en révolution have to be con- 
ceived as “substance”, as “mass”, desiring to overthrow criticism, or as an 
“emanation” of the spirit which is, however, still lacking in the consistence 
necessary to digest Bauer's ideas. 
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theoretical products and forms of consciousness, religion, phi- 
losophy, ethics, etc., etc., and trace their origins and growth from 
that basis; by which means, of course, the whole thing can be 
depicted in its totality (and therefore, too, the reciprocal action 
of these various sides on one another). It has not, like the ideal- 
istic view of history, in every period to look for a category, but 
remains constantly on the real ground of history; it does not explain 
practice from the idea but explains the formation of ideas from 
material practice; and accordingly it comes to the conclusion 
that all forms and products of consciousness cannot be dissolved 
by mental criticism, by resolution into “self-consciousness” or 
transformation into “apparitions”, “spectres”, “fancies”,’® etc., but 
only by the practical overthrow of the actual social relations 
which gave rise to this idealistic humbug; that not criticism but 
revolution is the driving force of history, also of religion, of philo- 
sophy and all other types of theory. It shows that history does 
not end by being resolved into “self-consciousness” as “spirit of 
the spirit”,* but that in it at each stage there is found a materi- 
al result: a sum of productive forces, a historically created rela- 
tion of individuals to nature and to one another, which is handed 
down to each generation from its predecessor; a mass of produc- 
tive forces, capital ‘funds and conditions, which, on the one 
hand, is indeed modified by the new generation, but also on 
the other prescribes for it its conditions of life and gives it a 
definite development, a special character. It shows that circum- 
stances make men [25] just as much as men make circum- 
stances. 

This sum of productive forces, capital funds and social forms 
of intercourse, which every individual and generation finds in 
existence as something given, is the real basis of what the philos- 
ophers have conceived as “substance” and “essence of man”, 
and what they have deified and attacked: a real basis which is not 
in the least disturbed, in its effect and influence on the develop- 
ment of men, by the fact that these philosophers revolt against 
it as “self-consciousness” and the “Unique”. These conditions of 
life, which different generations find in existence, decide also 
whether or not the periodically recurring revolutionary convul- 
sion will be strong enough to overthrow the basis of the entire 
existing system. And if these material elements of a complete revo- 
lution are not present (namely, on the one hand the existing pro- 
ductive forces, on the other the formation of a revolutionary mass, 
which revolts not only against separate conditions of society up 
till then, but against the very “production of life” till then, the 
“total activity” on which it was based), then, as far as practical 


* Bruno Bauer's expression.—E£d. 
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development is concerned, it is absolutely immaterial whether the 
idea of this revolution has been expressed a hundred times al- 
ready, as-the history of communism proves. 


[8. Unfoundedness of the Former, Idealistic Conception of History, 
of German Post-Hegelian Philosophy in Particular] 


In the whole conception of history up to the present this real 
basis of history has either been totally neglected or e!se con- 
sidered as a minor matter quite irrelevant to the course of history. 
History must, therefore, always be written according to an extra- 
neous standard; the real production of life seems to be primeval 
history, while the truly historical appears to be separated from 
ordinary life, something extra-superterrestrial. With this the 
relation of man to nature is excluded from history and hence the 
antithesis of nature and history is created. The exponents of this 
conception of history have consequently only been able to see in 
history the political actions of princes and States, religious and 
all sorts of theoretical struggles, and in particular in each histori- 
cal epoch have had to share the illusion of that epoch. For instance, 
if an epoch imagines itself to be actuated by purely “political” 
or “religious” motives, although “religion” and “politics” are 
only forms of its true motives, the historian accepts this opinion. 
The “idea”, the “conception” of the people in question about their 
real practice, is transformed into the sole determining, active force, 
which controls and determines their practice. When the crude 
form in which the division of labour appears with the Indians 
and Egyptians calls forth the caste-system in their State and reli- 
zion, the historian believes that the caste-system [26] is the power 
which has produced this crude social form. 

While the French and the English at least hold by the politi- 
cal illusion, which is moderately close to reality, the Germans 
move in the realm of the “pure spirit”, and make religious illusion 
the driving force of history. The Hegelian philosophy of history 
is the last consequence, reduced to its “finest expression”, of all 
this German historiography, for which it is not a question of real, 
nor even of political, interests, but of pure thoughts, which con- 
sequently must appear to Saint Bruno, as a series of “thoughts” 
that devour one another and are finally swallowed up in “self- 
consciousness”*; and even more consistently the course of history 
appears to the Blessed Max Stirner, who knows not a thing about 
real history, as a mere tale of “knights”, robbers and ghosts, from 


* [Marginal note by Marx:] So-called objective historiography just con- 
ae in treating the historical conditions independent of activity. Reactionary 
character. 
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whose visions he can, of course, only save himself by “unholiness”. 
This conception is truly religious: it postulates religious man as 
the primitive man, the starting-point of history; and in its ima- 
gination puts the religious production of fancies in the place 
of the real production of the means of subsistence and of life 
itself. 

This whole conception of history, together with its dissolution 
and the scruples and qualms resulting from it, is a purely na- 
tional affair of the Germans and has only local interest for the 
Germans, as for instance the important question treated several 
times of late: how really we “pass from the realm of God to the 
realm of Man”—as if this “realm of God” had ever existed any- 
where saye in the imagination, and the learned gentlemen, without 
being aware of it, were not constantly living in the “realm of Man” 
to which they are now seeking the way; and as if the learned 
pastime (for it is nothing more) of explaining the mystery of this 
theoretical bubble-blowing did not on the contrary lie in demon- 
strating its origin in actual earthly conditions. Always, for these 
Germans, it is simply a matter of resolving the nonsense of earlier 
writers [27] into some other freak, i.e., of presupposing that all 
this nonsense has a special-sense which can be discovered; while 
really it is only a question of explaining this theoretical talk 
from the actual existing conditions. The real, practical dissolu- 
tion of these phrases, the removal of these notions from the con- 
sciousness of men, will, as we have already said, be effected by 
altered circumstances, not by theoretical deductions. For the 
mass of men, i.e., the proletariat, these theoretical notions do not 
exist and hence do not require to. be dissolved, and if this mass 
ever had any theoretical notions, e.g., religion, etc., these have 
now long been dissolved by circumstances. 

The purely national character of these questions and solutions 
is shown again in the way these theorists believe in all seriousness 
that chimeras like “the God-Man”, “Man”, ets., have presided over 
individual epochs of history (Saint Bruno even goes so far as to 
assert that “only criticism and critics have made history”) and 
when they themselves construct historical systems, they skip 
over all earlier periods in the greatest haste and pass immediately 
from “Mongolism””” to history “with meaningful content”, that 
is to say, to the history of the Hallische and Deutsche J ahrbiicher™® 
and the dissolution of the Hegelian school into a general squabble. 
They forget all other nations, all real events, and the taeatrum 
mundi is confined to the Leipzig Book Fair and the mutual quar- 
rels of “Criticism”, “Man”, and “the Unique”.* If these theorists 
treat really historical subjects, as for instance the eighteenth 





* j.e., Bruno Bauer, Ludwig Feuerbach and Max Stirner.—~ Ed. 
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century, they merely give a history of the ideas of the times, torn 
away from the facts and the practical development fundamental 
to them; and even that merely in order to represent that period 
as an imperfect preliminary stage, the as yet limited predecessor 
of the real historical age, i.e., the period of the German philo- 
sophic struggle from 1840 to 1844. As might be expected when the 
history of an earlier period is written with the aim of accentuating 
the brilliance of an unhistoric person and his fantasies, all the 
really historic events, even the really historic invasions of poli- 
tics into history, receive no mention. Instead we get a narrative 
based not on research but on arbitrary constructions and literary 
gossip, such as Saint Bruno provided in his now forgotten history 
of the eighteenth century.!® These highfalutin and haughty huck- 
sters of ideas, who imagine themselves infinitely exalted above 
all national prejudices, are thus in practice far more national 
than the beer-quaffing philistines who dream of a united Germany. 
They do not recognise the deeds of other nations as historical: 
they live in Germany, to Germany [28] and for Germany; they 
turn the Rhine-song into a religious hymn and conquer Alsace 
and Lorraine by robbing French philosophy instead of the French 
State, by Germanising French ideas instead of French provinces. 
Herr Venedey is a cosmopolitan compared with the Saints Bruno 
and Max, who, in the universal dominance of theory, proclaim the 
universal dominance of Germany. 


[9. Additional Criticism of Feuerbach, 
of His Idealistic Conception of History] 


It is also clear from these arguments how grossly Feuerbach 
is deceiving himself when (Wigand's Vierteljahrsschrift, 1845, Band 
2) by virtue of the qualification “common man” he declares him- 
self a communist,*° transforms the latter into a predicate of “man”, 
and thereby thinks it possible to change the word “communist”, 
which in the real world means the follower of a definite revolution- 
ary party, into a mere category. Feuerbach’s whole deduction 
with regard to the relation of men to one another goes only so far 
as to prove that men need and always have needed each other. 
He wants to establish consciousness of this fact, that is to say, 
like the other theorists, merely to produce a correct consciousness 
about an ezisting fact; whereas for the real communist it is a ques- 
tion of overthrowing the existing state of things. We thoroughly 
appreciate, moreover, that Feuerbach, in endeavouring to produce 
consciousness of just this fact, is going as far as a theorist possibly 
can, without ceasing to be a theorist and philosopher. It is charac- 
teristic, however, that Saint Bruno and Saint Max seize on Feuer- 
bach’s conception of the communist and put it in place of the 
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real communist—which occurs, partly, in order that they can 
combat communism too as “spirit of the spirit”, as a philosophical 
category, aS an equal opponent and, in the case of Saint Bruno, 
partly also for pragmatic reason. 

As an example of Feuerbach’s acceptance and at the same time 
misunderstanding of existing reality, which he still shares with 
our opponents, we recall the passage in the Philosophie der Zu- 
kunft where he develops the view that the existence of a thing 
or a man is at thesame time its or his essence,?! that the conditions 
of existence, the mode of life and activity of an animal or human 
individual are those in which its “essence” feels itself satisfied. 
Here every exception is expressly conceived as an unhappy chance, 
as an abnormality which cannot be altered. Thus if millions of 
proletarians feel by no means contented with their living condi- 
tions, if their “existence” [29] does not in the least correspond to 
their “essence”, then, according to the passage quoted, this is an 
unavoidable misfortune, which must be borne quietly. The mil- 
lions of proletarians and communists, however, think differently 
and will prove this in time, when they bring their “existence” 
into harmony with their “essance” in a practical way, by means 
of a revolution. Feuerbach, therefore, never speaks of the world 
of man in such cases, but always takes refuge in external nature, 
and moreover in nature which has not yet been subdued by men. 
But every new invention, every advance made by industry, de- 
taches another piece from this domain, so that the ground which 
produces examples illustrating such Feuerbachian propositions 
is steadily shrinking. The “essence” of the fish is its “existence”, 
water—to go no further than this one proposition. The “essence” 
of the freshwater fish is the water of a river. But the latter ceases 
to be the “essence” of the fish and is no longer a suitable medium 
of existence as soon as the river is made to serve industry, as soon 
as it is polluted by dyes and other waste products and navigated 
by steamboats, or as soon as its water is diverted into canals where 
simple drainage can deprive the fish of its medium of existence. 
The explanation that all such contradictions are inevitable ab- 
normalities does not essentially differ from the consolation which 
the Blessed Max Stirner offers to the discontented, saying that 
this contradiction is their own contradiction and this predicament 
their own predicament, whereupon they should either set their 
minds at ease, keep their disgust to themselves, or revolt against 
it in some fantastic way. It differs just as little from Saint Bruno’s 
allegation that these unfortunate circumstances are due to the 
fact that those concerned are stuck in the muck of “sub- 
stance”, have not advanced to “absolute self-consciousness”, and do 
not realise that these adverse conditions are spirit of their 
Spirit. 
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{1. The Ruling Class and Ruling Consciousness. 
Formation of Hegel’s Conception of the 
Domination of the Spirit in History] 


[30] The ideas of the ruling class are in every epoch the ruling 
ideas: i.e., the class which is the ruling. material force of society, 
is at the same time its ruling intellectual force. The class which 
has the means of material production at its disposal, has control 
at the same time over the means of mental production, so that 
thereby, generally speaking, the ideas of those who lack the 
means of mental production are subject to it. The ruling ideas 
are nothing more than the ideal expression of the dominant mate- 
rial relationships, the dominant material relationships grasped as 
ideas; hence of the relationships which make the one class the 
ruling one therefore, the ideas of its dominance. The individuals 
composing the ruling class possess among other things conscious- 
ness, and therefore think. Insofar, therefore, as they rule as a 
class and determine the extent and compass of an epoch, it is 
self-evident that they do this in its whole range, hence among other 
things rule also as thinkers, as producers of ideas, and regulate 
the production and distribution of the ideas of their age: thus 
their ideas are the ruling ideas of the epoch. For instance, in an 
age and in a country where royal power, aristocracy and bourgeoi- 
sie are contending for mastery and where, therefore, mastery is 
shared, the doctrine of the separation of powers proves to be the 
dominant idea and is expressed as an “eternal law”. 

The division of labour, which we already saw above (pp. [15- 
48])* as one of the chief forces of history up till now, manifests 
itself also in the ruling class as the division of mental and [31] 
material labour, so that inside this class one part appears as the 
thinkers of the class (its active, conceptive ideologists, who make 
the perfecting of the illusion of the class about itself their chief 
source of livelihood), while the others’ attitude to these ideas 
and illusions is more passive and receptive, because they are in 
reality the active members of this class and have less time to make 
up illusions and ideas about themselves. Within this class this 
cleavage can even develep into a certain opposition and hostility 
between the two parts, which, however, in the case of a practical 
collision, in which the class itself is endangered, automatically 
comes to nothing, in which case there also vanishes the semblance 
that the ruling ideas were not the ideas of the ruling class and had 


* See pp. 30-34 of this book.—£d. 
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a power distinct from the power of this class. The existence of 
revolutionary ideas in a particular period presupposes the exist- 
ence of a revolutionary class; about the premises for the latter 
sufficient has already been said above (pp. [18-19, 22-23]).* 

If now in considering the course of history we detach the ideas 
of the ruling class from the ruling class itself and attribute to them 
an independent existence, if we confine ourselves to saying that 
these or those ideas were dominant at a given time, without bother- 
ing ourselves about the conditions of production and the pro- 
ducers of these ideas, if we thus ignore the individuals and world 
conditions which are the source of the ideas, we can say, for in- 
stance, that during the time that the aristocracy was dominant, 
the concepts honour, loyalty, etc., were dominant, during the 
dominance of the bourgeoisie the concepts freedom, equality, 
etc. The ruling class itself on the whole imagines this to be so, 
This conception of history, which is common to all historians, 
particularly since the eighteenth century, will necessarily come 
up against [32] the phenomenon that increasingly abstract ideas 
hold sway, i.e., ideas which increasingly take on the form of uni- 
versality. For each new class which puts itself in the place of one 
ruling before it, is compelled, merely in order to carry through 
its aim, to represent its interest as the common interest of all the 
members of society, that is, expressed in ideal form: it has to give 
its ideas the form of universality, and represent them as the only 
rational, universally valid ones. The class making a revolution 
appears from the very start, if only because it is opposed to a 
class, not as a class but as the representative of the whole of socie- 
ty; it appears as the whole mass of society confronting the one 
ruling class.** It.can do this because, to start with, its interest 
really is more connected with the common interest of all other non- 
ruling classes, because under the pressure of hitherto existing 
conditions its interest has not yet been able to develop as the 
particular interest of a particular class. Its victory, therefore, 
benefits also many individuals of the other classes which are not 
winning a dominant position, but only insofar as it now puts these 
individuals in a position to raise themselves into the ruling 
class. When the French bourgeoisie overthrew the power of the 
aristocracy, it thereby made it possible for many proletarians 
to raise themselves above the proletariat, but only insofar as they 
became bourgeois. Every new class, therefore, achieves its hege- 


* See pp. 34-35 and 37-38 of this book.— Ed. 

** [Marginal note by Marx:](Universality corresponds to (1) the clags 
versus the estate, (2) the competition, world-wide intercourse, etc., (3) the 
great numerical strength of the ruling class, (4) the illusion of the common 
interests (in the beginning this illusion is true), (5) the delusion of the 
ideologists and the division of labour.) 
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mony only on a broader basis than that of the class ruling previous- 
ly, whereas the opposition of the non-ruling class against the new 
ruling class later develops all the more sharply and profoundly. 
Both these things determine the fact that the struggle to be waged 
against this new ruling class, in its turn, aims at a more decided 
and radical negation of the previous conditions of society than 
[33] could all previous classes which sought to rule. 

This whole semblance, that the rule of a certain class is only 
the rule of certain ideas, comes to a natural end, of course, as 
soon as Class rule in general ceases to be the form in which society 
is organised, that is to say, as soon as it is no longer necessary to 
represent a particular interest as general or the “general interest” 
as ruling. 

Once the ruling ideas have been separated from the ruling 
individuals and, above all, from the relationships which result 
from a given stage of the mode of production, and in this way 
the conclusion has been reached that history is always under the 
sway of ideas, it is very easy to abstract from these various ideas 
“the idea”, the notion, etc., as the dominant force in history, and 
thus to understand all these separate ideas and concepts as “forms 
of self-determinati' ° on the part of the concept developing in 
history. It follows coen naturally, too, that all the relationships 
of men can be derived from the concept of man, man as conceived, 
the essence of man, Man. This has been done by the speculative 
philosophers. Hegel himself confesses at the end of the Geschichts- 
philosophie that he “has considered the progress of the concept 
only” and has represented in history the “true theodicy”. (P. 446.) 
Now one can go back again to the producers of the “conce) *, to 
the theorists, ideologists and philosophers, and one comes then 
to the conclusion that the philosophers, the thinkers as such, 
have at all times been dominant in history: a conclusion, as we see, 
already expressed by Hegel.?? 

The whole trick of proving the hegemony of the spirit in history 
(hierarchy Stirner calls it) is thus confined to the following three 
efforts. 

[34] No. 4. One must separate the ideas of those ruling for em- 
pirical reasons, under empirical cunditions and as empirical indi- 
viduals, from these actual rule = and thus recognise the rule 
of ideas or illusions in history. 

No. 2. One must bring an order into this rule of ideas, prove 
a. mystical connection among the successive ruling ideas, which 
is managed by understanding them as “acts of self-determination 
on the part of the concept” (this is possible because by virtue of 
their empirical basis these ideas are really connected with one 
another and because, conceived as mere ideas, they become self- 
distinctions, distinctions made by thought). 
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No. 3. To remove the mystical appearance of this “self-deter- 
mining concept” it is changed into a person—“Self-Consciousness” — 
or, to appear thoroughly materialistic, into a series of persons, 
who represent the “concept” in history, into the “thinkers”, the 
“philosophers”, the ideologists, who again are understood as the 
manufacturers of history, as the “council of guardians”, as the 
rulers.* Thus the whole body of materialistic elements has been 
removed from history and now full rein can be given to the spe- 
culative steed. 

This historical method which reigned in Germany, and especial- 
ly the reason why, must be understood from its connection with 
the illusion of ideologists in general, e.g., the illusions of the 
jurists, politicians (of the practical statesmen among them, too), 
from the dogmatic dreamings and distortions of these fellows; 
this is explained perfectly easily from their practical position 
in life, their job, and the division of labour. 

[35] Whilst in ordinary life every shopkeeper is very well able 
to distinguish between what somebody professes to be and what 
he really is, our historians have not yet won even this trivial 
insight.'They take every epoch at its word and believe that every~ 
thing it says and imagines about itself is true. 


[tv] 
[1. Instruments of Production and Forms of Property] 


[...1** [40] From the first, there follows the premise of a highly 
developed division of labour and an extensive commerce; from 
the second, the locality. In the first case the individuals must be 
brought together, in the second they find themselves alongside 
the given instrument of production as instruments of production 
themselves. 

Here, therefore, arises the difference between natural instru- 
ments of production and those created by civilisation. Thé field 
(water, etc.) can be regarded as a natural instrument of production. 
In the first case, that of the natural instrument of production, 
individuals are subservient to nature; in the second, to a product: 
of labour. In the first case, therefore, property (landed property) 
appears as direct natural domination, in the second, as domination 
of labour, particularly of accumulated labour, capital. The first 
case presupposes that the individuals are united by some bond: 
family, tribe, the land itself, etc.; the second, that they are inde- 





* (Marginal note by Marx:}] Man=the “rational human spirit”. 
** Four pages of the manuscript are missing here.—Ed. 
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pendent of one another and are only held together by exchange. 
In the first case, what is involved is chiefly an exchange between 
men and nature in which the labour of the former is exchanged 
for the products of the latter; in the second, it is predominantly 
an exchange of men among themselves. In the first case, average, 
human common sense is adequate—physical activity is as yet not 
separated from mental activity; in the second, the division between 
physical and mental labour must already be practically completed. 
In the first case, the domination of the proprietor over the pro- 
pertyless may be based on a personal relationship, on a kind 
of community; in the second, it must have taken on a material 
shape in a third party—money. In the first case, small industry 
exists, but determined by the utilisation of the natural instru- 
ment of production and therefore without the distribution of labour 
among ‘various individuals; in the second, industry exists only 
in and through the division of labour. 

[44] Our investigation hitherto started from the instruments of 
production, and it has already shown that private property was 
a necessity for certain industrial stages. In industrie extractive 
private property still coincides with labour; in small industry 
and all agriculture up till now property is the necessary conse- 
quence of the existing instruments of production; in big industry 
the contradiction between the instrument of production and 
private property appears for the first time and is the product, of 
big industry; moreover, big industry must be highly developed 
to produce this contradiction. And thus only with big industry 
does the abolition of private property become possible. 


[2. The Division of Material and Mental Labour. 
Separation of Town and Country. The Guild-System] 


The greatest division o: material and mental labour is the sepa- 
ration of town and country. The antagonism between town and 
country begins with the transition from barbarism to civilisation, 
from tribe to State, from locality to nation, and runs through the 
whole history of civilisation to the present day (the Anti-Corn 
Law League”™). 

The existence of the town implies, at the same time, the neces- 
sity of administration, police, taxes, etc., in short, of the mu- 
nicipality, and thus of politics in general. Here first became mani- 
fest the division of the population into two great classes, which 
is directly based on the division of labour and on the instruments 
of production. The town already is in actual fact the concentration 
of the population, of the instruments of production, of capital, 
of pleasures, of needs, while the country demonstrates just the 
opposite fgct, isolation and separation. The antagonism between 
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town and country can only exist within the framework of private 
property. It is the most crass expression of the subjection of the 
individual under the division of labour, under a definite activity 
forced upon him—a subjection which makes one man into a re- 
stricted town-animal, the other into a restricted country-animal, 
and daily creates anew the conflict between their interests. Labour 
is here again the chief thing, power over individuals, and as long 
as the latter exists, private property must exist. The abolition 
of the antagonism between town and country is one of the first 
conditions [42] of communal life, a condition which again depends 
on a mass of material premises and which cannot be fulfilled by 
the mere will, as anyone can see at the first glance. (These con- 
ditions have still to be enumerated.) The separation of town and 
country can also be understood as the separation of capital and 
landed property, as the beginning of the existence and develop- 
ment of capital independent of landed property —the beginning 
of property having its basis only in labour and exchange. 

In the towns which, in the Middle Ages, did not derive ready- 
made from an earlier period but were formed anew by the serfs 
who had become free, each man’s own particular labour was his 
only property apart from the small capital he brought with him, 
consisting almost solely of the most necessary tools of his craft. 
The competition of serfs constantly escaping into the town, the 
constant war of the country against the towns and thus the neces- 
sity of an organised municipal military force, the bond of common 
ownership in a particular kind of labour, the necessity of common 
buildings for the sale of their wares at a time when craftsmen were 
also traders, and the consequent exclusion of the- unauthorised 
from these buildings, the conflict among the interests of the va- 
rious crafts, the necessity of protecting their laboriously acquired 
skill, and the feudal organisation of the whole of the country: 
these were the causes of the union of the workers of each craft in 
guilds. We have not at this point to go further into the manifold 
modifications of the guild-system, which arise through later his- 
torical developments. The flight of the serfs into the towns went 
on without interruption right through the Middle Ages. These 
serfs, persecuted by their lords in the country, came separately 
into the towns, where they found an organised community, against 
which they were powerless and in which they had to subject them- 
selves to the station assigned to them by the demand for their 
labour and the interest of their organised urban competitors. 
These workers, entering separately, were never able to attain to 
any power, since, if their labour was of the guild type which had 
to be learned, the guild-masters bent them to their will and organ- 
ised them according to their interest; or if their labour was not 
such as had to be learned, and therefore not of the guild type, 
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they became day-labourers and never managed to organise, re- 
maining an unorganised rabble. The need for day-labourers in the 
towns created the rabble. 

These towns were true “associations”, called forth by the direct 
[43] need, the care of providing for the protection of property, 
and of multiplying the means of production and defence of the 
separate members. The rabble of these towns was devoid of any 
power, composed as it was of individuals strange to one another 
who had entered separately, and who stood unorganised over 
against an organised power, armed for war, and jealously watching 
over them. The journeymen and apprentices were organised in 
each craft as it best suited the interest of the masters. The patri- 
archal relationship existing between them and their masters gave 
the latter a double power—on the one hand because of their influ- 
ence on the whole life of the journeymen, and on the other because, 
for the journeymen who worked with the same master, it was a 
real bond which held them together against the journeymen of 
other masters and separated them from these. And finally, the 
journeymen were bound to the existing order by their simple in- 
terest in becoming masters themselves. While, therefore, the 
rabble at least carried out revolts against the whole municipal 
order, revolts which remained completely ineffective because 
of their powerlessness, the journeymen never got further than 
small acts of insubordination within separate guilds, such as be- 
long to the very nature of the guild-system. The great risings 
of the Middle Ages all radiated from the country, but equally 
remained totally ineffective because of the isolation and conse- 
quent crudity of the peasants. — 

Capital in these towns was a naturally derived capital, con- 
sisting of a house, the tools of the craft, and the natural, hereditary 
customers; and not being realisable, on account of the backward- 
ness of commerce and the lack of circulation, it descended from 
father to son. Unlike modern capital, which can be assessed in 
money and which may be indifferently invested in this thing or 
that, this capital was directly connected with the particular work 
of the owner, inseparable from it and to this extent estate capital. — 

In the towns, the division of labour between [44] the individual 
guilds was as yet [quite naturally derived]* and, in the guilds 
themselves, not at all developed between the individual workers. 
Every workman had to be versed in a whole round of tasks, had 
to be able to make everything that was to be made with his tools. 
The limited commerce and the scanty communication between 
the individual towns, the lack of population and the narrow needs 
did not allow of a higher division of labour, and therefore every 


* The manuscript is damaged.— Ed 
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man who wished to become a master had to be proficient in the 
whole of his craft. Thus there is found with medieval craftsmen 
an interest in their special work and in proficiency in it, which was 
capable of rising to a narrow artistic sense. For this very reason, 
however, every medieval craftsman was completely absorbed in 
his work, to which he had a contented, slavish relationship, and 
to which he was subjected to a far greater extent than the modern 
worker, whose work is a matter of indifference to him. — 


[3. Further Division of Labour. Separation of Commerce 
and Industry. Division of Labour Between the 
Various Towns. Manufacture] 


The next extension of the division of labour was the separation 
of production and commerce, the formation of a special class of 
merchants; a separation which, in the towns bequeathed by a for- 
mer period, had been handed down (among other things with the 
Jews) and which very soon appeared in the newly formed ones. 
With this there was given the possibility of commercial commu- 
nications transcending the immediate neighbourhood, a_possi- 
bility, the realisation of which depended on the existing means 
of communication, the state of public safety in the countryside, 
which was determined by political conditions (during the whole 
of the Middle Ages, as is well known, the merchants travelled in 
armed caravans), and on the cruder or more advanced needs (de- 
termined by the stage of culture attained) of the region accessible 
to intercourse. 

With commerce the prerogative of a particular class, with the 
extension of trade through the merchants beyond the immediate 
surroundings of the town, there immediately appears a reciprocal 
action between production and commerce. The towns enter into 
relations with one another, new tools are brought from one town 
into the other, and the separation between production and com- 
merce soon calls forth a new division of production between [45] 
the individual towns, each of which is soon exploiting a predomi- 
nant branch of industry. The local restrictions of earlier times 
begin gradually to be broken down. — 

It depends purely on the extension of commerce whether the 
productive forces achieved in a locality, especially inventions, 
are lost for later development or not. As long as there exists no 
commerce transcending the immediate neighbourhood, every 
invention must be made separately in each locality, and mere 
chances such as irruptions of barbaric peoples, even ordinary 
wars, are sufficient to cause a country with advanced productive 
forces and needs to have to start right over again from the begin- 
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ning. In primitive history every invention had to be made daily 
anew and in each locality independently. How little highly devel- 
oped productive forces are safe from complete destruction, given 
even a relatively very extensive commerce, is proved by the 
Phoenicians,“ whose inventions were for the most part lost for 
a long time to come through the ousting of this nation from com- 
merce, its conquest by Alexander and its consequent decline. 
Likewise, for instance, glass-painting in the Middle Ages. Only 
when commerce has become world commerce and has as its basis 
large-scale industry, when all nations are drawn into the compe- 
titive struggle, is the permanence of the acquired productive 
forces assured. — 

The immediate consequence of the division of labour between 
the various towns was the rise of manufactures, branches of pro- 
duction which had outgrown the guild-system. Manufactures 
first flourished, in Italy and later in Flanders, under the historical 
premise of commerce with foreign nations. In other countries, 
England and France for example, manufactures were at first con- 
fined to the home market. Besides the premises already men- 
tioned manufactures depend on an already advanced concentration 
of population, particularly in the countryside, and of capital, 
which began to accumulate in the hands of individuals, partly in 
the guilds in spite of the guild regulations, partly among the mer- 
chants. 

{46] That labour which from the first presupposed a machine, 
even of the crudest sort, soon showed itself the most capable of 
development. Weaving, earlier carried on in the country by the 
peasants as a secondary occupation to procure their clothing, 
was the first labour to receive an impetus and a further develop- 
ment through the extension of commerce. Weaving was the first 
and remained the principal manufacture. The rising demand for 
clothing materials, consequent on the growth of population, the 
growing accumulation and mobilisation of natural capital through 
accelerated circulation, the demand for luxuries called forth by 
the latter and favoured generally by the gradual extension of com- 
merce, gave weaving a quantitative and qualitative stimulus, 
which wrenched it out of the form of production hitherto existing. 
Alongside the peasants weaving for their own use, who continued, 
and still continue, with this sort of work, there emerged a new 
class of weavers in the towns, whose fabrics were destined for 
the whole home market and usually for foreign markets too. 

Weaving, an occupation demanding in most cases little skill 
and soon splitting up into countless branches, by its whole nature 


* (Marginal note by Marx:} and glass-painting in the Middle Ages. 
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resisted the trammels of the guild. Weaving was, therefore, car- 
ried on mostly in villages and market centres without guild organ- 
isation, which gradually became towns, and indeed the most 
flourishing towns in each land. 

With guild-free manufacture, property relations also quickly 
changed. The first advance beyond naturally derived estate capi- 
tal was provided by the rise of merchants whose capital was from 
the beginning movable, capital in the modern sense as far as 
one can speak of it, given the circumstances of those times. The 
second advance came with manufacture, which again made mobile 
a mass of natural capital, and altogether increased the mass of 
movable capital as against that of natural capital. 

At the same time, manufacture became a refuge of the peasants 
from the guilds which excluded them or paid them badly, just as 
earlier the guild-towns had [served] as a refuge [47] for the peas- 
ants from [the oppressive landed nobility].*— 

Simultaneously with the beginning of manufactures there was 
a period of vagabondage caused by the abolition of the feudal bodies 
of retainers, the disbanding of the swollen armies which had 
flocked to serve the kings against their vassals, the improvement 
of agriculture, and the transformation of great strips of tillage 
into pasture land. From this alone it is clear how this vagabondage 
is strictly connected with the disintegration of the feudal system. 
As early as the thirteenth century we find isolated epochs of this 
kind, but only at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth does this vagabondage make a general and permanent 
appearance. These vagabonds, who were so numerous that, for 
instance, Henry VIII of England had 72,000 of them hanged, 
were only prevailed upon to work with the greatest difficulty and 
through the most extreme necessity, and then only after long 
resistance. The rapid rise of manufactures, particularly in Eng- 
land, absorbed them gradually. — 

With the advent of manufacture the various nations entered 
into a competitive relationship, the struggle for trade, which was 
fought out in wars, protective duties and prohibitions, whereas 
earlier the nations, insofar as they were connected at all, had 
carried on an inoffensive exchange with each other. Trade had 
from now on a political significance. 

With the advent of manufacture the relationship between worker 
and employer changed. In the guilds the patriarchal relationship 
between journeyman and master continued to exist; in manufacture 
its place was taken by the monetary relation between worker and 
capitalist — a relationship which in the countryside and in small 
towns retained a patriarchal tinge, but in the larger, the real 


* The manuscript is damaged.— Ed. 
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manufacturing towns, quite early lost almost all patriarchal com- 
plexion. 

Manufacture and the movement of production in general received 
an enormous impetus through the extension of commerce which 
came with the discovery of America and the sea-route to the East 
Indies. The new products imported thence, particularly the 
masses of gold and silver which came into circulation and totally 
changed the position of the classes towards one another, dealing 
a hard blow to feudal landed property and to the workers; the 
expeditions of adventurers, colonisation; and above all the exten- 
sion of markets into a world market, which had now become pos- 
sible and was daily becoming more and more a fact, called forth 
a new phase [48] of historical development, into which in general 
we cannot here enter further. Through the colonisation of the newly 
discovered countries the commercial struggle of the nations 
amongst one another was given new fuel and accordingly greater 
extension and animosity. 

The expansion of trade and manufacture accelerated the accumu- 
lation of movable capital, while in the guilds, which were not 
stimulated to extend their production, natural capital remained 
stationary or even declined. Trade and manufacture created the 
big bourgeoisie; in the guilds was concentrated the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, which no longer was dominant in the towns as formerly, but 
had to bow to the might of the great merchants and manu- 
facturers.* Hence the decline of the guilds, as soon as they came 
into contact with manufacture. 

The intercourse of nations took on, in the epoch of which we 
have been speaking, two different forms. At first the small quan- 
tity of gold and silver in circulation involved the ban on the 
export of these metals; and industry, for the most part imported 
ftom abroad and made necessary by the need for employing the 
growing urban population, could not do without those privileges 
which could be granted not only, of course, against home compe- 
tition, but chiefly against foreign. The local guild privilege was 
in these original prohibitions extended over the whole nation. 
Customs duties originated from the tributes which the feudal 
lords exacted as protective levies‘against robbery trom merchants 
passing through their territories, tributes later imposed likewise 
by the towns, and which, with the rise of the modern states, were 
the Treasury’s most obvious means of raising money. 

The appearance of American gold and silver on the European 
markets, the gradual development of industry, the rapid expan- 
sion of trade and the consequent rise of the non-guild bourgeoisie 


* [Marginal note by Marx:] Petty bourgeoisie—Middle class—Big bour- 
geoisie. 
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and of money, gave these measures another significance. The 
State, which was daily less snd less able to do without money, now 
retained the ban on the export of gold and silver out of fiscal 
considerations; the bourgeois, for whom these masses of money 
which were hurled on to the market became the chief object of 
speculative buying, were thoroughly content with this; privileges 
established earlier became a source of income for the government 
and were sold for money; in the customs legislation there ap- 
peared the export duty, which, since it only [placed] a hindrance 
in the way of industry, [49] had a purely fiscal aim. 

The second period began in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and lasted almost to the end of the eighteenth. Commerce and 
navigation had expanded more rapidly than manufacture, which 
played a secondary role; the colonies were becoming considerable 
consumers; and after long struggles the separate nations shared 
out the opening world market among themselves. This period 
begins with the Navigation Laws and colonial monopolies. The 
competition of the nations among themselves was excluded as 
far as possible by tariffs, prohibitions and treaties; and in the 
last resort the competitive struggle was carried on and decided 
by wars (especially naval wars). The mightiest maritime nation, 
the English, retained preponderance in trade and manufacture. 
Here, already, we find concentration in one country. 

Manufacture was all the time sheltered by protective duties 
in the home market, by monopolies in the colonial market, and. 
abroad as much as possible by differential duties. The working- 
up of home-produced material was encouraged (wool and linen 
in England, silk in France), the export of home-produced raw 
material forbidden (wool in England), and the [working-up] 
of imported material neglected or suppressed (cotton in England). 
The nation dominant in sea trade and colonial power natu- 
rally secured for itself also the greatest quantitative and 
qualitative expansion of manufacture. Manufacture could not 
be carried on without protection, since, if the slightest change 
takes place in other countries, it can lose its market and be ruined; 
under reasonably favourable conditions it may easily be intro- 
duced into a country, but for this very reason can easily be de- 
stroyed. At the same time through the mode in which it is car- 
ried on, particularly in the eighteenth century, in the country- 
side, it is to such an extent interwoven with the vital relationships 
of a great mass of individuals, that no country dare jeopardise 
its existence by permitting free competition. Insofar as it manages 
to export, it therefore depends entirely on the extension or restric- 
tion of commerce, and exercises a relatively very small reaction 
{on the latter]. Hence its secondary [importance] and the influence 
of [the merchants] in the eighteenth century. [50] It was the mer- 
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chants and especially the shippers who more than anybody else 
pressed for State protection and monopolies; the manufacturers 
also demanded and indeed received protection, but all the time 
were inferior in political importance to the merchants. The com- 
mercial towns, particularly the maritime towns, became to some 
extent civilised and acquired the outlook of the big bourgeoisie, 
but in the factory towns an extreme petty-bourgeois outlook per- 
sisted. Cf. Aikin,* etc. The eighteenth century was the century 
of trade. Pinto says this expressly: “Le commerce fait la marotte 
du siécle’*; and: “Depuis quelque temps il n'est plus question que 
de commerce, de navigation et de marine.”* ** 

The movement of capital, although considerably accelerated, 
still remained, however, relatively slow. The splitting-up of the 
world market into separate parts, each of which was exploited by 
a particular nation, the exclusion of competition among themselves 
on the part of the nations, the clumsiness of production itself 
and the fact that finance was only evolving from its early stages, 
greatly impeded circulation. The consequence of this was a hag- 
gling, mean and niggardly spirit which still clung to all merchants 
and to the whole mode of carrying on trade. Compared with the 
manufacturers, and above all with the craftsmen, they were cer- 
tainly big bourgeois; compared with the merchants and industrial- 
ists of the next period they remain petty bourgeois. Cf. Adam 
Smith.” 

This period is also characterised by the cessation of the bans 
on the export of gold and silver and the beginning of the trade 
in money; by banks, national debts, paper money; by speculation 
in stocks and shares and stockjobbing in all articles; by the de- 
velopment of finance in general. Again capital lost a great part 
of the natural character which had still clung to it. 


[4: The Most Complex Division of Labour. 
Big Industry] 


The concentration of trade and manufacture in one country, 
England, developing irresistibly in the seventeenth century, 
gradually created for this country a relative world market, and 
thus a demand for the manufactured products of this country, 
which could no longer be met by the industrial productive forces 
hitherto existing. This demand, outgrowing the productive 
forces, was the motive power which, by producing big industry — 
the application of elemental forces to industrial ends, machinery 


* “Commerce is the rage of the century.”— Ed. 
** “For some time now people have been talking only about commerce, 
navigation and the navy.”— Ed. 
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and the most complex division of labour —called into existence the 
third [51] period of private ownership since the Middle Ages. There 
already existed in England the other preconditions of this new 
phase: freedom of competition inside the nation, the development 
of theoretical mechanics, etc. (Indeed, the science of mechanics 
perfected by Newton was altogether the most popular science in 
France and England in the eighteenth century.) (Free competition 
inside the nation itself had everywhere to be conquered by a revo- 
lution —1640 and 1688 in England, 1789 in France.) 
Competition soon compelled every country that wished to 
retain its historical role to protect its manufactures by renewed 
customs regulations (the old duties were no longer any good 
against big industry) and soon after to introduce big industry under 
protective duties. Big industry universalised competition in spite 
of these protective measures (it is practical free trade; the protec- 
tive duty is only a palliative, a measure of defence within free 
trade), established means of communication and the modern world 
market, subordinated trade to itself, transformed all capital into 
industrial capital, and thus produced the ra; id circulation (de- 
velopment of the financial system) and the centralisation of capital. 
By universal competition it forced all individuals to strain their 
energy to the utmost. It destroyed as far as possible ideology, 
religion, morality, etc., and where it could not do this, made 
them into a palpable lie. It produced world history for the first 
time, insofar as it made all civilised nations and every individual 
member of them dependent for the satisfaction of their wants on 
the whole world, thus destroying the former natural exclusiveness 
of separate nations. It made natural science subservient to capital 
and took from the division of labour the last semblance of its 
natural character. It destroyed natural growth in general, as far 
as this is possible while labour exists, and resolved all natural 
relationships into money relationships. In the place of naturally 
grown towns it created the modern, large industrial cities which 
have sprung up overnight. Wherever it penetrated, it destroyed 
the crafts and all earlier stages of industry. It completed the vic- 
tory of the commercial town over the countryside. [Its first pre- 
mise] was the automatic system. [Its development] produced a 
mass of productive forces, for which private |property]* became 
just as much a fetter [52] as the guild had been for manufacture 
and the small, rural workshop for the developing craft. These 
productive forces received under the system of private property 
a one-sided development only, and became for the majority destruc- 
tive forces; moreover, a great multitude of such forces could find no 
application at all within this system. Generally speaking, big 


* The manuscript is damaged.—£d. 
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industry created everywhere the same relations between the 
classes of society, and thus destroyed the peculiar individuality of 
the various nationalities. And finally, while the bourgeoisie of 
each nation still retained separate national interests, big industry 
created a class, which in all nations has the same interest and with 
which nationality is already dead; a class which is really rid 
of all the old world and at the same time stands pitted against it. 
Big industry makes for the worker not only the relation to the 
capitalist, but labour itself, unbearable. 

It is evident that big industry does not reach the same level 
of development in all districts of a country. This does not, how- 
ever, retard the class movement of the proletariat, because the pro- 
letarians created by big industry assume leadership of this move- 
ment and carry the whole mass along with them, and because the 
workers excluded from big industry are placed by it in a still 
worse situation than the workers in big industry itself. The coun- 
tries in which big industry is developed act in a similar manner 
upon the more or less non-industrial countries, insofar as the lat- 
ter are swept by universal commerce into the universal competi- 
tive struggle. 


* * a 


These different forms [of production] are just so many forms 
of the organisation of labour, and hence of property. In each period 
a unification-of the existing productive forces takes place, insofar 
as this has been rendered necessary to needs. 


[5. The Contradiction Between the Productive 
Forces and the Form of Intercourse as the Basis 
of a Social Revolution] 


The contradiction between the productive forces and the form 
of intercourse, which, as we saw, has occurred several times in 
past history, without, however, endangering the basis, necessarily 
on each occasion burst out in a revolution, taking on at the same 
time various subsidiary forms, such as all-embracing collisions, 
collisions of various classes, contradiction of consciousness, battle 
of ideas, etc., political conflict, etc. From a narrow point of view 
one may isolate one of these subsidiary forms and consider it as 
the basis of these revolutions; and this is all the more easy as the 
individuals who started the revolutions had illusions about their 
own activity according to their degree of culture and the stage 
of historical development. 


Thus all collisions in history have their origin, according to 
our view, in the contradiction between the productive forces and 
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the form [53] of intercourse. Incidentally, to lead to collisions 
in a country, this.contradiction need not necessarily have reached 
its extreme limit in this particular country. The competition 
with industrially more advanced countries, brought about by the 
expansion of international intercourse, is sufficient to produce 
a similar contradiction in countries with a backward industry 
(e.g., the latent proletariat in Germany brought into view by the 
competition of English industry). 


[6. Competition of Individuals and the Formation of Classes. 
Development of Contradiction Between Individuals and 
the Conditions of Their Life. 

The Illusory Community of Individuals in Bourgeois 
Society and the Real Unity of Individuals 
under Communism. The Subjugation of Society's Conditions 
of Life to the Power of United Individuals] 


Competition separates individuals from one another, not only 
the bourgeois but still more the worker3, in spite of the fact that 
it brings them together. Hence it is a long time before these indi- 
viduals can unite, apart from the fact that for the purpose of this 
union—if it is not to be merely local—-the necessary means, the 
great industrial cities and cheap and quick communications, have 
first to be produced by big industry. Hence every organised power 
standing over against these isolated individuals, who live in 
relationships daily reproducing this isolation, can only be over- 
come after long struggles. To demand the opposite would be tan- 
tamount to demanding that competition should not exist in this 
definite epoch of history, or that the individuals should banish 
from their minds relationships over which in their isolation they 
have no control 


The building of houses. With savages each family has as a mat- 
ter of course its own cave or hut like the separate family tent 
of the nomads. This separate domestic economy is made only the 
more necessary by the further development of private property. 
With the agricultural peoples a communal domestic economy is 
just as impossible as a communal cultivation of the soil. A great 
advance was the building of towns. In all previous periods, how- 
ever, the abolition of individual economy, which is inseparable 
from the abolition of private property, was impossible for the 
simple reason that the material conditions governing it were not 
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present. The setting-up of a communal domestic economy pre- 
supposes the development of machinery, the use of natural forces 
and of many other productive forces —e.g., of water-supplies, [54] 
of gas-lighting, steam-heating, etc., the removal [of the antago- 
nism] of town and country. Without these conditions a communal 
economy would not in itself form a new productive force; lacking 
any material basis and resting on a purely theoretical foundation, 
it would be a mere freak and would end in nothing more than a 
monastic economy. —What was possible can be seen in the towns 
brought about by condensation and the erection of communal build- 
ings for various definite purposes (prisons, barracks, etc.). 
That the abolition of individual economy is inseparable from the 
abolition of the family is self-evident. 


(The statement which frequently occurs with Saint Max that 
each is all that he is through the State is fundamentally the same 
as the statement that the bourgeois is only a specimen of the 
bourgeois species; a statement which presupposes that the cliss of 
bourgeois existed before the individuals constituting it. *) 

In the Middle Ages the citizens in each town were compelled 
to unite against the landed nobility to save their skins. The 
extension of trade, the establishment of communications, led the 
separate towns to get to know other towns, which had asserted 
the same interests in the struggle with the same antagonist. Out 
of the many local corporations of burghers there arose only grad- 
ually the burgher class. The conditions of life of the individual 
burghers became, on account of their contradiction to the existing 
relationships and of the mode of labour determined by these, con- 
ditions which were common to them all and independent of each 
individual. The burghers had created the conditions insofar as 
they had torn themselves free from feudal ties, and were created 
by them insofar as they were determined by their antagonism to 
the feudal system which they found in existence. When the indi- 
vidual towns began to enter into associations, these common con- 
ditions developed into class conditions. The same conditions, the 
same contradiction, the same interests necessarily called forth 
on the whole similar customs everywhere. The bourgeoisie itself, 
with its conditions, develops only gradually, splits according 
to the division of labour into various fractions and finally absorbs 
all propertied classes it finds in existence** (wuile it develops the 


* [Marginal note by Marx:] With the philosophers pre-existence of the 
class. 

** [Marginal note by Marx:] To begin with it absorbs the branches of 
labour directly belonging to the State and then all + [more or less] ideolo- 
gical estates. 
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majority of the earlier propertyless and a part of the hitherto 
propertied classes into a new class, the proletariat) in the measure 
to which all property found in existence is transformed into in- 
dustrial or commercial capital. 

The separate individuals form a class only insofar as [55] they 
have to carry on a common battle against another class; other- 
wise they are on hostile terms with each other as competitors. On 
the other hand, the class in its turn achieves an independent ex- 
istence over against the individuals, so that the latter find their 
conditions of existence predestined, and hence have their position 
in life and their personal development assigned to them by their 
class, become subsumed under it. This is the same phenomenon 
as the subjection of the separate individuals to the division of 
labour and can only be removed by the abolition of private proper- 
ty and of labour* itself. We have already indicated several times 
how this subsuming of individuals under the class brings with 
it their subjection to all kinds of ideas, etc. — 

If from a philosophical point of view one considers this evolu- 
tion of individuals in the common conditions of existence of 
estates and classes, which followed on one another, and in the 
accompanying general conceptions forced upon them, it is cer- 
tainly very easy to imagine that in these individuals the species, 
or Man , has evolved, or that they evolved Man —and in this 
way one can give history some hard clouts on the ear. One can con- 
ceive these various estates and classes to be specific terms of the 
general expression, subordinate varieties of the species, or evolu- 
tionary phases of Man. 

This subsuming of individuals under definite classes cannot 
be abolished until a class has taken shape, which has no longer 
any particular class interest to assert against the ruling class. 


The transformation, through the division of labour, of personal 
powers (relationships) into material powers, cannot be dispelled 
by dismissing the general idea of it from one’s mind, but can 
only be abolished by the individuals again subjecting these mate- 
rial powers to themselves and abolishing the division of labour. ** 
This is not possible without the community. Only in commu- 
nity [with others has each] individual [56] the means of cultivat- 
ing his gifts in all directions; only in the community, therefore, 
is personal freedom possible. In the previous substitutes for the 
community, in the State, etc., personal freedom has existed only 


* As to the meaning of the expression: “Abolition of labour” (A ufhebung 
der Arbeit), see pp. 37-38, 63, 68-71, of this book.—£d 


** (Marginal note by Engels:] (Feuerbach: being ‘and essence). (Cf. 
pp. 42-43 of this book.—- Ed.) 
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for the individuals who developed within the relationships of 
the ruling class, and only insofar as they were individuals of 
this class. The illusory community, in which individuals have 
up till now combined, always took on an independent existence 
in relation to them, and was at the same time, since it was the 
combination of one class over against another, not only a com- 
pletely illusory community, but a new fetter as well. In the real 
community the individuals obtain their freedom in and through 
their association. 

Individuals have always built on themselves, but naturally 
on themselves within their given historical conditions and rela- 
tionships, not on the “pure” individual in the sense of the ideolo- 
gists. But in the course of historical evolution, and precisely 
through the inevitable fact that within the division of labour 
social relationships take on an independent existence, there ap- 
pears a division within the life of each individual, insofar as it, is 
personal and insofar as it is determined by some branch of labour 
and the conditions pertaining to it. (We do not mean it to be under- 
stood from this that, for example, the rentier, the capitalist, etc., 
cease to be persons; but their personality is conditioned and de- 
termined by quite definite class relationships, and the division 
appears only in their opposition to another class and, for them- 
selves, only when they go bankrupt.) In the estate (and even more 
in the tribe) this is as yet concealed: for instance, a nobleman 
always remains a nobleman, a commoner always a commoner, 
apart from his other relationships, a quality inseparable from 
his individuality. The division between the personal and the 
class individual, the accidental nature of the conditions of life 
for the individual, appears only with the emergence of the class, 
which is itself a product of the bourgeoisie. This accidental char- 
acter is only engendered and developed [57] by competition 
and the struggle of individuals among themselves. Thus, in imag- 
ination, individuals seem freer under the dominance of the 
bourgeoisie than before, because their conditions of life seem 
accidental; in reality, of course, they are less free, because they 
are more subjected to the violence of things. The difference from 
the estate comes out particularly in the antagonism between the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. When the estate of the urban bur- 
ghers, the corporations, etc., emerged in opposition to the landed 
nobility, their condition of existence—movable property and 
craft labour, which had already existed latently before their 
separation from the feudal ties—appeared as something positive, 
which was asserted against feudal landed property, and, there- 
fore, in its own way at first took on a feudal form. Certainly 
the refugee serfs treated their previous servitude as something 
accidental to their personality. But here they only were doing 
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what every class that is freeing itself from a fetter does; and they 
did not free themselves as a class but separately. Moreover, they 
did not rise above the system of estates, but only formed a new 
estate, retaining their previous mode of labour even in their new 
situation, and developing it further by freeing it from its earlier 
fetters, which no longer corresponded to the development already 
attained. 

For the proletarians, on the other hand, the condition of their 
existence, labour, and with it all the conditions of existence gov- 
erning modern society, have become something accidental, some- 
thing over which they, as separate individuals, have no control, 
and over which no social organisation can give them control. 
The contradiction between the individuality of each separate pro- 
letarian and labour, the condition of life forced upon him, be- 
comes evident to him himself, for he is sacrificed from youth upwards 
and, within his own class, has no chance of arriving at the condi- 
‘tions which would place him in the other class. — 

[58] NB. It must not be forgotten that the serfs’ very need 
of existing and the impossibility of a large-scale economy, which 
involved the distribution of the allotments among the serfs, very 
soon'reduced the services of the. serfs to their lord to an average 
of payments in kind and statute-labour. This made it possible 
for the serf to accumulate movable property and hence facilitated 
his escape out of possession of his lord and gave him the prospect 
of making his way as an urban citizen; it also created gradations 
among the serfs, so that the runaway serfs were already half 
burghers. It is likewise obvious that the serfs who were 
masters of a craft had the best chance of acquiring movable 
property. — 

Thus, while the refugee serfs only wished to be free to develop 
and assert those conditions of existence which were already there, 
and hence, in the end, only arrived at free labour, the proletari- 
ans, if they are to assert themselves as individuals, will have 
to abolish the very condition of their existence hitherto (which 
has, moreover, been that of all society up to the present), namely, 
labour. Thus they find themselves directly opposed to the form 
in which, hitherto, the individuals, of which society consists, 
have given themselves collective expression, that is, the State. 
In order, therefore, to assert themselves as individuals, they must 
overthrow the State. 


It follows from all we have been saying up till now that the 
communal! relationship into which the individuals of a class 
entered, and which was determined by their common interests over 
against a third party, was always a community to which these 
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individuals belonged only as average individuals, only insofar 
as they lived within the conditions of existence of their class— 
a relationship in which they participated not as individuals but 
as members of a class. With the community of revolutionary pro- 
letarians, on the other hand, who take their conditions [59] of 
existence and those of all members of society under their control, 
it is just the reverse; it is as individuals that the individuals par- 
ticipate in it. It is just this combination of individuals (assuming 
the advanced stage of modern productive forces, of course) which 
puts the conditions of the free development and -movement of 
individuals under their control —conditions which were previously 
abandoned to chance and had won an independent existence over 
against the separate individuals just because of their separation 
as Individuals, and because of the necessity of their combination 
which had been determined by the division of labour, and through 
their separation had become a bond alien to them. Combination 
up till now (by no means an arbitrary one, such as is expounded 
for example in the Contrat social,2* but a necessary one) was an 
agreement upon these conditions, within which the individuals 
were free to enjoy the freaks of fortune (compare, e.g., the forma- 
tion of the North American State and the South American repub- 
lics). This right to the undisturbed enjoyment, within certain 
| conditions, of fortuity and chance has up till now been called 
personal freedom. These conditions of existence are, of course, only 


the productive forces and forms of intercourse at any particular 
time. 


Communism differs from all previous movements in that it 
overturns the basis of all earlier relations of production and inter- 
course, and for the first time consciously treats all natural pre- 
mises as the creatures of hitherto existing men, strips them of their 
natural character and subjugates them to the power of the 
united individuals. Its organisation is, therefore, essentially eco- 
nomic, the material production of the conditions of this unity; it 
turns existing conditions into conditions of unity. The reality, 
which communism is creating, is precisely the true basis for ren- 
dering it impossible that anything should exist independently 
of individuals, insofar as reality is only a product of the pre- 
ceding intercourse of individuals themselves. Thus the com- 
munists in practice treat the conditions created up to now by 
production and intercourse as inorganic conditions, without, 
however, imagining that it was the plan or the destiny of 
previous generations to give them material, and without believing 
that these conditions were inorganic for the individuals 
creating them. 
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[7. Contradiction Between Individuals and the Conditions 
of Their Life as a Contradiction Between the Productive Forces 
and the Form of Intercourse. The Development of the Productive 
Forces and the Change of the Forms of Intercourse] 


[60] The difference between the individual as a person and what 
is accidental to him is not a conceptual difference but a historical 
fact. This distinction has a different significance at different 
times—e.g., the estate as something accidental to the individual 
in the eighteenth century, the family more or less too. It is not 
a distinction that we have to make for each age, but one which 
each age makes itself from among the different elements which 
it finds in ¢xistence, and indeed not according to any theory, but 
compelled by material collisions in life. 

What appears accidental to the later age as opposed to the 
earlier—and this applies also to the elements handed down by 
an earlier age—is a form of intercourse which corresponded to 
a definite stage of development of the productive forces. The 
relation of the productive forces to the form of intercourse, is 
the relation of the form of intercourse to the occupation or acti- 
vity of the individuals. (The fundamental form of this activity 
is, of course, material, on which depend all other forms—mental, 
political, religious, etc. The various shaping of material life is, 
of course, in every case dependent on the needs which are already 
developed, and the production, as well as the satisfaction, of 
these needs is an historical process, which is not found in the case 
of a sheep or a dog (Stirner’s refractory principal argument adver- 
sus hominem), although sheep and dogs in their present form 
certainly, but malgré eux, are products of an historical process.) 
The conditions under which individuals have intercourse with 
each other, so long as the above-mentioned contradiction is absent, 
are conditions appertaining to their individuality, in no way 
external to them; conditions under which these definite indivi- 
duals, living under definite relationships, can alone produce their 
material life and what is connected with it are thus the conditions 
of their self-activity and are produced by this self-activity.* The 
definite condition under which they produce, thus corresponds, 
as long as [64] the contradiction has not yet appeared, to the real- 
ity of their conditioned nature, their one-sided existence, the 
one-sidedness of which only becomes evident when the contradic- 
tion enters on the scene and thus exists for the later individuals. 
Then this condition appears as an accidental fetter, and the con- 
sciousness that it is a fetter is imputed to the earlier age as well. 





* [Marginal note by Marx:] Production of the form of intercourse itself. 
3—84 
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These various conditions, which appear first as conditions of 
self-activity, later as fetters upon it, form in the whole evolution 
of history a coherent series of forms of intercourse, the coherence 
of which consists in this: in the place of an earlier form of inter- 
course, which has become a fetter, a new one is put, corresponding 
to the more developed productive forces and, hence, to the ad- 
vanced mode of the self-activity of individuals—a form which in 
its turn becomes a fetter and is then replaced by another. Since 
these conditions correspond at every stage to the simultaneous de- 
velopment of the productive forces, their history is at the same time 
the history of the evolving productive forces taken over by each 
new generation, and is, therefore, the history of the development 
of the forces of the individuals themselves. 

Since this evolution takes place naturally, i.e., is not subordi- 
nated to a general plan of freely combined individuals, it pro- 
ceeds from various localities, tribes, nations, branches of labour, 
etc., each of which to start with develops independently of the 
others and only gradually enters into relation with the others. 
Furthermore, it takes place only very slowly; the various stages 
and interests are never completely overcome, but only subordinat- 
ed to the prevailing interest and trail along beside the latter for 
centuries afterwards. It follows from this that within a nation it- 
self the individuals, even apart from their pecuniary circum- 
stances, have quite different developments, and that an earlier 
interest, the peculiar form of intercourse of which has already been 
ousted by that belonging to a later interest, remains for a long 
time afterwards in possession of a traditional power in the illu- 
sory community (State, law), which has won an existence inde- 
pendent of the individuals; a power which in the last resort can 
only be broken by a revolution. This explains why, with reference 
to individual points [62] which allow of a more general summing- 
up, consciousness can sometimes appear further advanced than 
the contemporary empirical relationships, so that in the struggles 
of a later epoch one can refer to earlier theoreticians as authorities. 

On the other hand, in countries which, like North America, 
begin in an already advanced historical epoch, the development 
proceeds very rapidly. Such countries have no other natural pre- 
mises than the individuals, who settled there and were led to do 
so because the forms of intercourse of the old countries did not 
correspond to their wants. Thus they begin with the most ad- 
vanced individuals of the old countries, and, therefore, with the 
correspondingly most advanced form of intercourse, before this 
form of intercourse has been able to establish itself in the old 
countries. This is the case with all colonies, insofar as they are not 
mere military or trading stations. Carthage, the Greek colonies, 
and Iceland in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, provide exam- 
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ples of this. A similar relationship issues from conquest, when a 
form of intercourse which has evolved on another soil is brought 
over complete to the conquered country: whereas in its home it 
was still encumbered with interests and relationships left over 
from earlier periods, here it can and must be established com- 
pletely and without hindrance, if only to assure the conquerors’ 
lasting power. (England and Naples after the Norman conquest,” 
when they received the most perfect form of feudal organisation.) 


[8. The Role of Violence (Conquest) in History] 


This whole interpretatian of history appears to be contradicted 
by the fact of conquest. Up till now violence, war, pillage, murder 
and robbery, etc., have been accepted as the driving force of 
history. Here we must limit ourselves to the chief points and 
take, therefore, only the most striking example —the destruction 
of an old civilisation by a barbarous people and the resulting 
formation of an entirely new organisation of society. (Rome and 
the barbarians; feudalism and Gaul; the Byzantine Empire and 
the Turks.°°) 

[63] With the conquering barbarian people war itself is still, 
as indicated above, a regular form of intercourse, which is the 
more eagerly exploited as the increase in population together with 
the traditional and, for it, the only possible crude mode of pro- 
duction gives rise to the need for new means of production. 
In Italy, on the other hand, the concentration of landed property 
(caused not only by buying-up and indebtedness but also by inher- 
itance, since loose living being rife and marriage rare, the old 
families gradually died out and their possessions fell into the 
hands of a few) and its conversion into grazing-land (caused not 
only by the usual economic forces still operative today but by the 
importation of plundered and tribute-corn and the resultant lack 
of demand for Italian corn) brought about the almost total disap- 
pearance of the free population. The very slaves died out again and 
again, and had constantly to be replaced by new ones. Slavery 
remained the basis of the whole productive system. The plebeians, 
midway between freemen and slaves, never succeeded in becoming 
more than a proletarian rabble. Rome indeed never became more 
than a city; its connection with the provinces was almost exclu- 
Sively political and could, therefore, easily be broken again by 
political events. 


Nothing is more common than the notion that in history up 
till now it has only been a question of taking. The barbarians 
3° 
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take the Roman Empire, and this fact of taking is made to explain 
the transition from the old world to the feudal system. In this 
taking by barbarians, however, the question is, whether the na- 
tion which is conquered has evolved industrial productive forces, 
as is the case with modern peoples, or whether their productive 
forces are based for the most part merely on their association and 
on the community. Taking is further determined by the object 
taken. A banker's fortune, consisting of paper, cannot be taken 
at all, without the taker's submitting to the conditions of pro- 
duction and intercourse of the country taken. Similarly the total 
industrial capital of a modern industrial country. And finally, 
everywhere there is very soon an end to taking, and when there is 
nothing more to take, you have to set about producing. From this 
necessity of producing, which very soon asserts itself, it follows 
{64] that the form of community adopted by the settling con- 
querors must correspond to the stage of development of the pro- 
ductive forces they find in existence; or, if this is not the case 
from the start, it must change according to the productive forces. 
By this, too, is explained the fact, which people profess to have 
noticed everywhere in the period following the migration of the 
peoples, namely, that the servant was master, and that the con- 
querors very soon took over language, culture and manners from 
the conquered. The feudal system was by no means brought com- 
plete from Germany, but had its origin, as far as the conquerors 
were concerned, in the martial organisation of the army during 
the actual conquest, and this only evolved after the conquest 
into the feudal system proper through the action of the productive 
forces found in the conquered countries. To what an extent this 
form was determined by the productive forces is shown by the 
abortive attempts to realise other forms derived from reminis- 
cences of ancient Rome (Charlemagne, etc.). 
To be continued. 


[9. The Development of Contradiction 
Between the Productive Forces and the Form of Intercourse 
in the Conditions of Big Industry and Free Competition. 
Antithesis Between Labour and Capital] 


In big industry and competition the whole mass of conditions 
of existence, limitations, biases of individuals, are fused together 
into the two simplest forms: private property and labour. With 
money every form of intercourse, and intercourse itself, is con- 
sidered fortuitous for the individuals. Thus money implies that 
ali previous intercourse was only intercourse of individuals under 
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particular conditions, not of individuals as individuals. These 
conditions are reduced to two: accumulated labour or private prop- 
erty, and actual labour. If both or one of these ceases, then inter- 
course comes to a standstill. The modern economists themselves, 
e.g., Sismondi, Cherbuliez, etc., oppose “association of indi- 
viduals” to “association of capital”. On the other hand, the indi- 
viduals themselves are entirely subordinated to the division 
of labour and hence are brought into the most complete dependence 
on one another. Private property, insofar as within labour itself 
it is opposed to labour, evolves out of the necessity of accumula- 
tion, and has still, to begin with, rather the form of the commu- 
nality; but in its further development it approaches more and 
more the modern form of private property. The division of la- 
bour implies from the outset the division of the conditions of labour, 
of tools and materials, and thus the splitting-up of accu- 
mulated capital among different owners, and thus, also, the divi- 
sion between capital and labour, and the different forms of prop- 
erty itself. The more the division of labour develops [65] and 
accumulation grows, the sharper are the forms that this process 
of differentiation assumes. Labour itself can only exist on the 
premise of this fragmentation. 


(Personal energy of the individuals of various nations —Germans 
and Americans—energy even through cross-breeding—hence the 
cretinism of the Germans; in France and England, etc., foreign 
peoples transplanted to an already developed soil, in America 
to an entirely new soil; in Germany the natural population quietly 
stayed where it was.) 


Thus two facts are here revealed.* First the productive forces 
appear as a world for themselves, quite independent of and di- 
vorced from the individuals, alongside the individuals: the reason 
for this is that the individuals, whose forces they are, exist split 
up and in opposition to one another, whilst, on the other hand, 
these forces are only real forces in the intercourse and association 
of these individuals. Thus, on the one hand, we have a totality 
of productive forces, which have, as it were, taken on a material 
form and are for the individuals no longer the forces of the individ- 
uals but of private property, and hence of the individuals only 
insofar as they are owners of private property themselves. Never, 
in any earlier period, have the productive forces taken on a form 
80 indifferent to the intercourse of individuals as individuals, 
because their intercourse itself was formerly a restricted one. 


* [Marginal note by Engels:] Sismondi. 
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On the other hand, standing over against these productive 
forces, we have the majority of the individuals from whom these 
forces have been wrested away, and who, robbed thus of all real 
life-content, have become abstract individuals, but who are, how- 
ever, only by this fact put into a position to enter into relation 
with one another as individuals. 

The only connection which still links them with the productive 
forces and with their own existence —labour —has lost all semblance 
of self-activity and only sustains their [66] life by stunting it. 
While in the earlier periods self-activity and the production of 
material life were separated, in that they devolved on different 
persons, and while, on account of the narrowness of the indi- 
viduals themselves, the production of material life was considered 
as a subordinate mode of self-activity, they now diverge to such 
an extent that altogether material life appears as the end, and 
what produces this material life, labour (which is now the only 
possible but, as we see, negative form of self-activity), as the 
means. 


(10. The Necessity, Conditions and Consequences 
of the Abolition of Private Property] 


_ Thus things have now come to such a pass, that the individuals 
must appropriate the existing totality of productive forces, not 
only to achieve self-activity, but, also, merely to safeguard their 
very existence. 

This appropriation is first determined by the object to be appro- 
priated, the productive forces, which have been developed to a 
totality and which only exist within a universal intercourse. 
From this aspect alone, therefore, this appropriation must have 
a universal character corresponding to the productive forces and 
the intercourse. The appropriation of these forces is itself nothing 
more than the development of the individual capacities corres- 
ponding to the material instruments of production. The appropria- 
tion of a totality of instruments of production is, for this very 
reason, the development of a totality of capacities in the indi- 
viduals themselves. 

This appropriation is further determined by the persons appro- 
priating. Only the proletarians of the present day, who are com- 
pletely shut off from all self-activity, are in a position to achieve 
a complete and no longer restricted self-activity, which consists 
in the appropriation of a totality of productive forces and in the 
thus postulated development of a totality of capacities. All earlier 
revolutionary appropriations were restricted; individuals, whose 
self-activity was restricted by a crude instrument of production 
and a limited intercourse, appropriated this crude instrument [67] 
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of production, and hence merely achieved a new state of limita- 
tion. Their instrument of production became their property, but 
they themselves remained subordinate to the division of labour 
and their own instrument of production. In all expropriations 
up to now, a mass of individuals remained subservient to a single 
instrument of production; in the appropriation by the prole- 
tarians, a mass of instruments of production must be made subject 
to each individual, and property to all. Modern universal inter- 
course can be controlled by individuals, therefore, only when con- 
trolled by all. 

This appropriation is further determined by the manner in 
which it must be effected. It can only be effected through a union, 
which by the character of the proletariat itself can again only be 
a universal one, and through a revolution, in which, on the one 
hand, the power of the earlier mode of production and intercourse 
and social organisation is overthrown, and, on the other hand, 
there develops the universal character and the energy of the pro- 
letariat, without which the revolution cannot be accomplished; 
and in which, further, the proletariat rids itself of everything 
that still clings to it from its previous position in society. 

Only at this stage does self-activity coincide with material 
life, which corresponds to the development of individuals into 
complete individuals and the casting-off of all natural limitations. 
The transformation of labour into self-activity corresponds to 
the transformation of the earlier limited intercourse into the 
intercourse of individuals as such. With the appropriation of 
the total productive forces through united individuals, private 
property comes to an end. Whilst previously in history a partic- 
ular condition always appeared as accidental, now the isola- 
tion of individuals and the particular private gain of each man 
have themselves become accidental. 

The individuals, who are no longer subject [68] to the division 
of labour, have been conceived by the philosophers as an ideal, 
under the name “Man”. They have conceived the whole process 
which we have outlined as the evolutionary process of “Man”, 
so that at every historical stage “Man” was substituted for the 
individuals and shown as the motive force of history. The whole 
process was thus conceived as a process of the self-estrangement 
of “Man”,* and this was essentially due to the fact that the average 
individual of the later stage was always foisted on to the earlier 
stage, and the consciousness of a later age on to the individuals of 
an earlier. Through this inversion, which from the first is an ab- 
stract image of the actual conditions, it was possible to transform 
the whole of history into an evolutionary process of consciousness. 





* [Marginal note by Marx:} Self-estrangement. 
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Civil society embraces the whole material intercourse of indi- 
viduals within a definite stage of the development of productive 
forces. It embraces the whole commercial and industrial life of 
a given stage and, insofar, transcends the State and the nation, 
though, on the other hand again, it must assert itself in its foreign 
relations as nationality and inwardly must organise itself as State. 
The term “civil society” (birgerliche Gesellschaft)* emerged in the 
eighteenth century, when property relationships had already 
extricated themselves from the ancient and medieval communal 
society. Civil society as such only develops with the bourgeoisie; 
the social organisation evolving directly out of production and 
commerce, which in all ages forms the basis of the State and of 
the rest of the idealistic** superstructure, has, however, always 
been designated by the same name. 


[11.] The Relation of State and Law to Property 


The first form of property, in the ancient world as in the Middle 
Ages, is tribal property, determined with the Romans chiefly 
by war, with [69] the Germans by the rearing of cattle. In the 
case of the ancient peoples, since several tribes live together in 
one town, the tribal property appears as State property, and the 
right of the individual to it as mere “possession” which, however, 
like tribal property as a whole, is confined to landed property 
only. Real private property began with the ancients, as with 
modern nations, with movable property.—(Slavery and commu- 
nity) (dominium ex jure Quiritum***). In the case of the nations 
which grew out of the Middle Ages, tribal property evolved through 
various stages—feudal landed property, corporative movable 
property, capital invested in manufacture—to modern capital, 
determined by big industry and universal competition, i.e., pure 
private property, which has cast off all semblance of a communal 
institution and has shut out the State from any influence on the 
development of property. To this modern private property cor- 
responds the modern State, which, purchased gradually by the 
owners of property by means of taxation, has fallen entirely 
into their hands through the national debt, and its existence has 
become whoily dependent on the commercial credit which the 


* “Birgerliche Gesellschaft” can mean either “bourgeois society” or 
“civil society”.— Ed. 
* j.e., ideal, ideologital.—£d. 
oes Ownership in accordance with the law applying to full Roman 
citizens. —Ed. 
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owners of property, the bourgeois, extend to it, as reflected in the 
rise and fall of State funds on the stock exchange. By the mere 
fact that it is a class and no longer an estate, the bourgeoisie is 
forced to organise itself no longer locally, but nationally, and to give 
a general form to its mean average interest. Through the emanci- 
pation of private property from the community, the State has 
become a separate entity, beside and outside civil society; but it 
is nothing more than the form of organisation which the bourgeois 
necessarily adopt both for internal and external purposes, for 
the mutual guarantee of their property and interests. The inde- 
pendence of the State is only found nowadays in those countries 
where the estates have not yet completely developed into classes, 
where the estates, done away with in more advanced countries, 
still have a part to play, and where there exists a mixture; coun- 
tries, that is to say, in which no one section of the population 
can achieve dominance over the others. This is the case particu- 
larly in Germany. The most perfect example of the modern State 
is North [70] America. The modern French, English and American 
writers all express the opinion that the State exists only for the 
sake of private property, so that this fact has penetrated into the 
consciousness of the normal man. 

Since the State is the form in which the individuals of a ruling 
class assert their common interests, and in which the whole civil 
society of an epoch is epitomised, it follows that the State mediates 
in the formation of all common institutions and that the in- 
stitutions receive a political form. Hence the illusion that law 
is based on the will, and indeed on the will divorced from its real 
basis—on free will. Similarly, justice is in its turn reduced to the 
actual laws. 

Civil law develops simultaneously with private property out 
of the disintegration of the natural community. With the Romans 
the development of private property and civil law had no further 
industrial and commercial consequences, because their whole mode 
of production did not alter.* With modern peoples, where the 
feudal community was disintegrated by industry and trade, there 
began with the rise of private property and civil law a new phase, 
which was capable of further development. The very first town 
which carried on an extensive maritime trade in the Middle Ages, 
Amalfi, also developed maritime law.*! As soon as industry and 
trade developed private property further, first in Italy and later 
in other countries, the highly developed Roman civil law was 
immediately adopted again and raised to authority. When later 
the bourgeoisie had acquired so much power that the princes took 
up its interests in order to overthrow the feudal nobility by means 





* [Marginal note by Engels:} (Usury!) 
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of the bourgeoisie, there began in all countries—in France in the 
sixteenth century—the real development of law, which in all 
countries except England proceeded [74] on the basis of the Roman 
Codex. In England, too, Roman legal principles had to be intro- 
duced to further the development of civil law (especially in the 
case of movable property). (It must not be forgotten that law 
has just as little an independent history as religion.) 

In civil law the existing property relationships are declared 
to be the result of the general will. The jus utendi et abutendi* 
itself asserts on the one hand the fact that private property has 
become entirely independent of the community, and on the other 
the illusion that private property itself is based solely on the 
private will, the arbitrary disposal of the thing. In practice, the 
abuti** has very definite economic limitations for the owner of 
private property, if he does not wish to see his property and hence 
his jus abutendi*** pass into other hands, since actually the thing, 
considered merely with reference to his will, is not. a thing at all, 
but only becomes a thing, true property in intercourse, and inde- 
pendently of the law (a relationship, which the philosophers call 
an idea****), This juridical illusion, which reduces law to the 
mere will, necessarily leads, in the further development of prop- 
erty relationships, to the position that a man may have a legal 
title to a thing without really having the thing. If, for instance, 
the income from a piece of land is lost owing to competition, then 
the proprietor has certainly his legal title to it along with the 
jus utendi et abutendi. But he can do nothing with it: he owns 
nothing as a landed proprietor if in addition he has not enough 
capital to cultivate his land. This illusion of the jurists also 
explains the fact that for them, as for every code, it is altogether 
fortuitous that individuals enter into relationships among them- 
selves (e.g., contracts); it explains why they consider that these 
relationships [can] be entered into or not at will, [72] and that 
their content rests purely on the individual [free] will of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Whenever, through the development of industry and commerce, 
new forms of intercourse have been evolved (e.g., insurance com- 
panies, etc.), the law has always been compelled to admit them 
among the modes of acquiring property.***** 


* The right of using and consuming (also: abusing), i.e., of dispos- 
ing of a thing at will.—£d. 
** Consuming or abusing. — Ed. 
**e The right of abusing.—£d. 

**es (Marginal note by Marx:] For the philosophers relationship =(dea. 
They only know the relation of “Man” to himself and hence for them all real 
relations become ideas. 

eeee* Further, at the end of the manuscript, there are notes written 
in Marx's hand which were intended for his further elaboration. — Ed. 
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[12. Forms of Social Consciousness] 


The influence of the division of labour on Science. 

The role of repression with regard to the State, right, morality, 
etc. 

[In the] law the bourgeois must give themselves a general ex- 
pression precisely because they rule as a class. 

Natural science and history. 

There is no history of politics, law, science, etc., of art, religion, 
etc.* ; 


Why the ideologists turn everything upside-down. 

Religionists, jurists, politicians. 

Jurists, politicians (statesmen in general), moralists, religion- 
ists. 

For this ideological subdivision within a class, 1. The occupa- 
tion assumes an independent existence owing to division of labour; 
everyone believes his craft to be the true one. The very nature 
of their craft causes them to succumb the more easily to illusions 
regarding the connection between their craft and reality. In their 
consciousness, in jurisprudence, politics, etc., relationships become 
concepts; since they do not go beyond these relationships, the 
concepts of the relationships also become fixed concepts in their 
mind. The judge, for example, applies the code, he therefore re- 
gards legislation as the real, active driving force. Respect for 
their goods, because their craft deals with general matters. 

Idea of justice. Idea of State. The matter is turned upside-down 
in ordinary consciousness. 


Religion is from the outset consciousness of the transcendental 
arising from actually existing forces. 
This more popular. 


Tradition, with regard to law, religion, etc. 
e s * 


[73]** Individuals always started, and always start, from them- 
selves. Their relations are the relations of their real life. How 





* [Marginal note by Marx:] To the “community” as it enpears in the 
ancient State, in feudalism and in the absolute monarchy, to this bond cor- 
tespond especially the religious conceptions. 

** This last page is not numbered in the manuscript. It contains notes 
relating to the beginning of the authors’ exposition of the materialistic 
conception of history. The ideas expressed here are developed in Part I 
of the chapter, in Section 3.— Ed. 
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does it happen that their relations assume an independent 
existence over against them? and that the forces of their own 
life overpower them? 

In short: the division of labour, the level of which depends on the 
development of the productive power at any particular time. 


Landed property. Communal property. Feudal. Modern. 
Estate property. Manufacture property. Industrial capital. 


Written between November 1845 
and August 1846 


First published in Russian in Translated from the German 
aa Archives, Book I, 
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From THE POVERTY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Economic categories are only the theoretical expressions, the 
abstractions of the social relations of production. M. Proudhon, 
holding things upside down like a true philosopher, sees in actual 
relations nothing but the incarnation of these principles, of these 
categories, which were slumbering—so M. Proudhon the phi- 
losopher tells us—in the bosom of the “impersonal reason of 
humanity”. 

M. Proudhon the economist understands very well that men 
make cloth, linen or silk materials in definite relations of produc- 
tion. But what he has not understood is that these definite social 
relations are just as much produced by men as linen, flax, ete. 
Social relations are closely bound up with productive forces. 
In acquiring new productive forces men change their mode of 
production; and in changing their mode of production, in changing 
the way of earning their living, they change all their social rela- 
tions. The hand-mill gives you society with the feudal lord; the 
steam-mill, society with the industrial capitalist. 

The same men who establish their social relations in conformity 
with their material productivity, produce also principles, ideas 
and categories, in conformity with their social relations. 

Thus these ideas, these categories, are as little eternal as the 
relations they express. They, are historical and transitory products. 

There is a continual movement of growth in productive forces, 
of destruction in social relations, of formation in ideas; the only 
palais thing is the abstraction of movement—=mors immorta- 
is... 

Economists have a singular method of procedure. There 
are only two kinds of institutions for them, artificial 
and natural. The institutions of feudalism are artificial institu- 
tions, those of the bourgeoisie are natural institutions. In this 
they resemble the theologians, who likewise establish two kinds 
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of religion. Every religion which is not theirs is an invention of 
men, while their own is an emanation from God. When the eco- 
nomists say that present-day relations—the relations of bourgeois, 
production—are natural, they imply that these are the relations 
in which wealth is created and productive forces developed in 
conformity with the laws of nature. These relations therefore 
are themselves natural laws independent of the influence of time. 
They are eternal laws which must always govern society. Thus 
there has been history, but there is no longer any. There has been 
history, since there were the institutions of feudalism, and in these 
institutions of feudalism we find quite different relations of pro- 
duction from those of bourgeois society, which the economists 
try to pass off as natural and as such, eternal. 

Feudalism also had its proletariat—the estate of serfs, which 
contained all the germs of the bourgeoisie. Feudal production also 
had two antagonistic elements which are likewise designated by 
the name of the good side and the bad side of feudalism, irrespective 
of the fact that it is always the bad side that in the end triumphs 
over the good side. It is the bad side that produces the movement 
which makes history, by providing a struggle. If, during the 
epoch of the domination of feudalism, the economists, enthusias- 
tic over the knightly virtues, the beautiful harmony between 
rights and duties, the patriarchal life of the towns, the pros- 
perous condition of domestic industry in the countryside, the de- 
velopment of industry organised into corporations, guilds and 
fraternities, in short, everything that constitutes the good side 
of feudalism, had set themselves the problem of eliminating 
everything that cast a shadow on this picture—serfdom, privi- 
leges, anarchy—what would have happened? All the elements 
which called forth the struggle would have been destroyed, and 
the development of the bourgeoisie nipped in the bud. One would 
have set oneself the absurd problem of eliminating history. 

After the triumph of the bourgeoisie there was no longer any 
question of the good or the bad side of feudalism. The bourgeoisie 
took possession of the productive forces it had developed under 
feudalism. All the old economic forms, the corresponding civil 
relations, the political state which was the official expression of 
the old civil society, were smashed. 

Thus feudal production, to be judged properly, must be con- 
sidered as a mode of production founded on antagonism. It must 
be shown how wealth was produced within this antagonism, how 
the productive forces were developed at the same time as class 
antagonisms, how one of the classes, the bad side, the drawback 
of society, went on growing until the material conditions for its 
emancipation had attained full maturity. Is not this as good as 
saying that the mode of production. the relations in which pro- 
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ductive forces are developed, are anything but eternal laws, but 
that they correspond to a definite development of men and of their 
productive forces, and that a change in men’s productive forces 
necessarily brings about a change in their relations of production? 
As the main thing is not to be deprived of the fruits of civilisation, 
of the acquired productive. forces, the traditional forms in which 
they were produced must be smashed. From this moment the revo- 
lutionary class becomes conservative. 

The bourgeoisie begins with a proletariat which is itself a relic 
of the proletariat of feudal times. In the course of its historical 
development, the bourgeoisie necessarily develops its antagonistic 
character, which at first is more or less disguised, existing only in 
a latent state. As the bourgeoisie develops, there develops in its 
bosom a new proletariat, a modern proletariat; there develops 
a struggle between the proletarian class and the bourgeois class, 
a struggle which, before being felt, perceived, appreciated, under- 
stood, avowed and proclaimed aloud by both sides, expresses 
itself, to start with, merely in partial and momentary conflicts, 
in subversive acts. On the other hand, if all the members of the 
modern ,bourgeoisie have the same interests inasmuch as they 
form a class as against another class, they have opposite, antago- 
nistic interests inasmuch as they stand face to face with one an- 
other. This opposition of interests results from the economic con- 
ditions of their bourgeois life. From day to day it thus becomes 
clearer that the production relations in which the bourgeoisie 
moves have not a simple, uniform character, but a dual charac- 
ter; that in the selfsame relations in which wealth is produced, 
poverty is produced also; that in the selfsame relations in which 
there is a development of the productive forces, there is also a 
force producing repression; that these relations produce bourgeois 
wealth, i.e., the wealth of the bourgeois class, only by continually 
annihilating the wealth of the individual members of this class 
and by producing an ever-growing proletariat. 

The more the antagonistic character comes to light, the more 
the economists, the scientific representatives of bourgeois pro- 
duction, find themselves in conflict with their own theory; and 
different schools arise. 

We have the fatalist economists, who in their theory are as 
indifferent to what they call the drawbacks of bourgeois pro- 
duction as the bourgeois themselves are in practice to the suffer-. 
ings of the proletarians who help them to acquire wealth. In 
this fatalist school there are Classics and Romantics. The Clas- 
sics, like Adam Smith and Ricardo, represent a bourgeoisie which, 
while still struggling with the relics of feudal society, works only 
to purge economic relations of feudal taints, to increase the pro- 
ductive forces and to give a new upsurge to industry and commerce. 
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The proletariat that takes part in this struggle and is absorbed 
in this feverish labour experiences only passing, accidental suffer- 
ings, and itself regards them as such. Economists like Adam Smith 
and Ricardo, who are the historians of this epoch, have no other 
mission than that of showing how wealth is acquired in bourgeois 
production relations, of formulating these relations into cate- 
gories, into laws, and of showing how superior these laws, these 
categories, are for the production of wealth to the laws and cate- 
gories of feudal society. Poverty is in their eyes merely the pang 
which accompanies every childbirth, in nature as in industry. 

The Romantics belong to our own age, in which the bourgeoisie 
is in direct opposition to the proletariat; in which poverty is 
engendered in as great abundance as wealth. The economists now 
pose ag blasé fatalists, who, from their elevated position, cast a 
proudly disdainful glance at the human machines who manufacture 
wealth. They copy all the developments given by their predeces- 
sors, and the indifference which in the latter was merely naiveté 
becomes in them coquetry. 

Next comes the humanitarian school, which sympathises with 
the bad side of present-day production relations. It seeks, by way 
of easing its conscience, to palliate even if slightly the real con- 
trasts; it sincerely deplores the distress of the proletariat, the 
unbridled competition of the bourgeois among themselves; it 
counsels the workers to be sober, to work hard and to have few 
children; it advises the bourgeois to put a reasoned ardour into 
production. The whole theory of this school rests on interminable 
distinctions between theory and practice, between principles and 
results, between idea and application, between form and content, 
between essence and reality, between right and fact, between the 
good side and the bad side. 

The philanthropic school is the humanitarian school carried 
to perfection. It denies the necessity of antagonism; it wants to 
turn all men into bourgeois; it wants to realise theory in so far 
as it is distinguished from practice and contains no antagonism. 
It goes without saying that, in theory, it is easy to make an ab- 
straction of the contradictions that are met with at every moment 
is actual reality. This theory would therefore become idealised 
reality. The philanthropists, then, want to retain the categories 
which express bourgeois relations, without the antagonism which 
constitutes them and is inseparable from them. They think they 
are seriously fighting bourgeois practice, and they are more bour- 
geois than the others. 

Just as the economists are the scientific representatives of the 
bourgeois class, so the Socialists and the Communists are the 
theoreticians of thé proletarian class. So long as the proletariat 
is not yet sufficiently developed to constitute itself as a class, 
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and consequently so long as the struggle itself of the proletariat 
with the bourgeoisie has not yet assumed a political character, 
and the productive forces are not yet sufficiently deweloped in 
the bosom of the bourgeoisie itself to enable us to catch a glimpse 
of the material conditions necessary for the emancipation of the 
proletariat and for the formation of a new society, these theoreti- 
cians are merely utopians who, to meet the wants of the oppressed 
classes, improvise systems and go in search of a regenerating 
science. But in the measure that history moves forward, and with 
it the struggle of the proletariat assumes clearer outlines, they 
no longer need to seek science in their minds; they have only 
to take note of what is happening before their eyes and to become 
its mouth: piece. So long as they look for science and merely make 
systems, so long as they are at the beginning of the struggle, they 
see in poverty nothing but poverty, without seeing in it the revo- 
lutionary, subversive side, which will overthrow the old society. 
From this moment, science, which is a product of the historical 
movement, has associated itself consciously with it, has ceased to 
be doctrinaire and has become revolutionary. 

Let us return to M. Proudhon. 

Every economic relation has a good and a bad side; it is the 
one point on which M. Proudhon does not give himself the lie. 
He sees the good side expounded by the economists; the bad 
side he sees denounced by the Socialists. He borrows from the 
economists the necessity of eternal relations; he borrows from 
the Socialists the illusion of seeing in poverty nothing but poverty. 
He is in agreement with both in wanting to fall back upon the 
authority of science. Science for him reduces itself to the slender 
proportions of a scientific formula; he is the man in search of for- 
mulas. Thus it is that M. Proudhon flatters himself on having 
given a criticism of both political economy and communism: he 
is beneath them both. Beneath the economists, since, as a philos- 
opher who has at his elbow a magic formula, he thought he could 
dispense with going into purely economic details; beneath the 
Socialists, because he has neither courage enough nor insight 
enough to rise, be it even speculatively, above the bourgeois ho- 
T1zon, 

He wants to be the synthesis—he is a composite error. 

He wants to soar as the man of science above the bourgeois 
and the proletarian; he is merely the petty bourgeois, continually 
tossed back and forth between capital and labour, political eco- 
nomy and communism.... 

Large-scale industry concentrates in one place a crowd of peo- 
ple unknown to one another. Competition divides their interests. 
But the maintenance of wages, this common interest which they 
have against their boss, unites them in a common thought of 
4—84 
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resistance—combination. Thus combination always has a double 
aim, that of stopping competition among the workers, so that 
they can carry on general competition with the capitalist. If the 
first aim of resistance was merely the maintenance of wages, com- 
binations, at first isolated, constitute themselves into groups as 
the capitalists in their turn unite for the purpose of repression, 
and in face of always united capital, the maintenance of the asso- 
ciation becomes more necessary to them than that of wages. This 
is so true that English economists are amazed to see the workers 
sacrifice a good part of their wages in favour of associations, which, 
in the eyes of these economists, are established solely in favour 
of wages. In this struggle—a veritable civil war—all the ele- 
ments necessary for a coming battle unite and develop. Once 
it has reached this point, association takes on a political char- 
acter. 

Economic conditions had first transformed the, mass of the 
people of the country into workers. The domination of capital 
has created for this mass a common situation, common interests. 
This mass is thus already a class as against capital, but not yet 
for itself. In the struggle, of which we have noted only a few 
phases, this mass becomes united, and constitutes itself as a class 
for itself. The interests it defends become class interests. But 
the struggle of class against class is a political struggle. 

In the bourgeoisie we have two phases to distinguish: that in 
which it constituted itself as a class under the regime of feu- 
dalism and absolute monarchy, and that in which, already consti- 
tuted as a class, it overthrew feudalism and monarchy to make 
society into a bourgeois society. The first of these phases was the 
longer and necessitated the greater efforts. This too began by par- 
tial combinations against the feudal lords. 

Much research has been carried out to trace the different his- 
torical phases that the bourgeoisie has passed through, from the 
commune up to its constitution as a class. . 

But when it is a question of making a precise study of strikes, 
combinations and other forms in which the proletarians carry 
out before our eyes their organisation as a class, some are seized 
with real fear and others display a transcendental disdain. 

An oppressed class is the vital condition for every society 
founded on the antagonism of classes. The emancipation of the 
oppressed class thus implies necessarily the creation of a new so- 
ciety. For the oppressed class to be able to emancipate itself it 
is necessary that the productive powers already acquired and 
the existing social relations should no longer be capable of exist- 
ing side by side. Of all the instruments of production, the great- 
est productive power is the revolutionary class itself. The organ- 
isation of revolutionary elements as a class supposes the existence 
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of all the productive forces which could be engendered in the 
bosom of the old society. 

Does this mean that after the fall of the old society there will 
be a new class domination culminating in a new political power? 
No. 

The condition for the emancipation of the working class is the 
abolition of every class, just as the condition for the liberation 
of the third estate, of the bourgeois order, was the abolition of 
all estates* and all orders. 

The working class, in the course of its development, will sub- 
stitute for the old civil society an association which will exclude 
classes and their antagonism, and there will be no more political 
power properly so-called, since political power is precisely the 
official expression of antagonism in civil society. 

Meanwhile the antagonism between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie is a struggle of class against class, a struggle which 
carried to its highest expression is a total revolution. Indeed, 
is it at all surprising that a society founded on the opposition 
of classes should culminate in brutal contradiction, the shock of 
body against body, as its final dénouement? 

Do not say that social movement excludes political movement. 
There is never a political movement which is not at the same 
time social. 

It is only in an order of things in which there are no more 
classes and class antagonisms that social evolutions will cease to 
be political revolutions. 


Written in the first half of 1847 


First published as a separate Translated from the French 
book in Paris and Brussels in 1847 


_* Estates here in the historical sense of the estates of feudalism, estates 
with definite and limited privileges. The revolution of the bourgeoisie abol- 
ished the estates and their privileges. Bourgeois society knows only classes. 
It was, therefore, absolutely in contradiction with history to describe the 
ec as the “fourth estate”. [Note by F. Engels to the German edition, 
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From MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


I 
BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS*® 


The history of all hitherto existing society** is the history 
of class struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild- 
master*** and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, 
stood in constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninter- 
rupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time ended, 
either in a revolutionary re-constitution of society at large, or 
in the common ruin of the contending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost everywhere 
a complicated arrangement of society into various orders, a mani- 
fold gradation of social rank. In ancient Rome we have patri- 
cians, knights, plebeians, slaves; in the Middle Ages, feudal 


* By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern Capitalists, owners of 
the means of social production and employers of wage-labour. By prole- 
tariat, the class of modern wage-labourers who, having no means of produc- 
tion of their own, are reduced to selling their labour-power in order to live. 
[Note by Engels to the English edition of 1888.} 

** That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of society, the 
social organisation existing previous to recorded history, was all but unknown. 
Since then, Haxthausen discovered common ownership of land in Russia, 
Maurer proved it to be the social foundation from which all Teutonic races 
started in history, and by and by village communities were found to be, 
or to have been the primitive form of society everywhere from India to 
Ireland. The inner organisation of this primitive Communistic society 
was laid bare, in its typical form, by Morgan's crowning discovery of the 
true nature of the gens and its relation to the tribe. With the dissolution 
of these primaeval communities society begins to be differentiated into 
separate and finally antagonistic classes. I have attempted to retrace this 
process of dissolution in: “Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums 
und des Staats” [The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State.— 
Ed.], ae edition, Stuttgart 1886. [Note by Engels to the English edition 
of 1888. 

I ee Guild-master, that is, a full member of a guild, a master within, not 
a head of a guild. [Note by Engels to the English edition of 1888.} 
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lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, serfs; in 
almost all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the 
ruins of feudal society has not done away with class antagonisms. 
It has but established new classes, new conditions of oppression, 
new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature: it has simplified the class antagonisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each other: 
Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered bur- 
ghers of the earliest towns. From these burgesses the first ele- 
ments of the bourgeoisie were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened 
up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and 
Chinese markets, the colonisation of America, trade with the 
colonies, the increase in the means of exchange and in commodi- 
ties generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an 
impulse never before known, and thereby, to the revolutionary 
element in the tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which industrial pro- 
duction was monopolised by closed guilds, now no longer sufficed 
for the growing wants of the new markets. The manufacturing 
system took its place. The guild-masters were pushed on one side 
by the manufacturing middle class; division of labour between 
the different corporate guilds vanished in the face of division 
of labour in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever 
rising. Even manufacture no longer sufficed. Thereupon, steam 
and machinery revolutionised industrial production. The place 
of manufacture was taken by the giant, Modern Industry, the 
place of the industrial middle class, by industrial millionaires, 
the leaders of whole industrial armies, the modern bourgeois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, for which 
the discovery of America paved the way. This market has given 
an immense development to commerce, to navigation, to com- 
munication by land. This development has, in its turn, reacted 
on the extension of industry; and in proportion as industry, 
commerce, navigation, railways extended, in the same propor- 
tion the bourgeoisie developed, increased its capital, and pushed 
ae the background every class handed down from the Middle 

ges. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is itself the 
product of a long course of development, of a series of revo- 
lutions in the modes of production and of exchange. 
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Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accom- 
panied by a corresponding political advance of that class. An 
oppressed class under the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed 
and self-governing association in the mediaeval commune’®; here 
independent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany), there 
taxable “third estate” of the monarchy (as in France), afterwards, 
in the period of manufacture proper, serving either the semi- 
feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against the 
nobility, and, in fact, corner-stone of the great monarchies in 
general, the bourgeoisie has at last, since the establishment of 
Modern Industry and of the world-market, conquered for itself, 
in the modern representative State, exclusive political sway. 
The executive of the modern State is but a committee for man- 
aging the common affairs of: the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolutionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put 
an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has piti- 
lessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his 
“natural superiors”, and has left remaining no other nexus be- 
tween man and man than naked self-interest, than callous “cash 
payment”. It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious 
fervour, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, 
im the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved per- 
sonal worth into exchange value, and in place of the numberless 
indefeasible chartered freedoms, has set up that single, unconscion- 
able freedom—Free Trade. In one word, for exploitation, veiled 
by religious and political illusions, it has substituted naked,- 
shameless, direct, brutal exploitation. ; 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation 
hitherto honoured and looked up to with reverent awe. It has 
converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the 
man of science, into its paid wage-labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family its sentimental 
veil, and has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the 
brutal display of vigour in the Middle Ages, which Reactionists 
so much admire, found its fitting complement in the most slothful 


* “Commune” was the name taken, in France, by the nascent towns even 
before they had conquered from their feudal lords and masters local self- 
government and political rights as the “Third Estate”. Generally speaking, 
for the economical development of the bourgeoisie, England is here taken 
as the typical country; for its political development, France. [Note by Engels 
to the English edition of 1888.) 

This was the name given their urban communities by the townsmen of 
Italy and France, after they had purchased or wrested their initial rights 
of self-government from their feudal lords. [Note by Engels to the German 
edition of 1890.) 
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indolence. It has been the first to show what man’s activity can 
bring about. It has accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyp- 
tian pyramids, Roman aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has 
conducted expeditions that put in the shade all former Exoduses 
of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolution- 
ising the instruments of production, and thereby the relations 
of production, and with them the whole relations of society. 
Conservation of the old modes of production in unaltered form, 
was, on the contrary, the first condition of existence for all earlier 
industrial classes. Constant revolutionising of production, unin- 
terrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting uncer- 
tainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frgzen relations, with their train 
of ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept 
away, all new-formed ones become antiquated before they can 
ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned, 
and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses, his real 
conditions of life, and ‘his relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It 
must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connexions 
everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world-market 
given a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption 
in every country. To the great chagrin of Reactionists, it has 
drawn from under the feet of industry the national ground on 
which it stood. All old-established national industries have been 
destroyed or are daily being destroyed. They are dislodged by 
new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death 
question for all civilised nations, by industries that no longer 
work up indigenous raw material, but raw material drawn from 
the remotest zones; industries whose products are consumed, not 
only at home, but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the 
old wants, satisfied by the productions of the country, we find 
new wants, requiring for their satisfaction the products of distant 
lands and climes. In place of the old local and national seclusion 
and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direction, 
universal inter-dependence of nations. And as in material, so also 
in intellectual production. The intellectual creations of indi- 
vidual nations become common property. National one-sidedness 
and narrow-mindedness become more and more impossible, and 
from the numerous national and local literatures, there arises 
a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of all instruments 
of production, by the immensely facilitated means of communi- 
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cation, draws all, even the most barbarian, nations into civili- 
sation. The cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy artillery 
' with which it batters down all Chinese walls, with which it forces 
the barbarians’ intensely obstinate hatred of foreigners to ca- 
pitulate. It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt the 
bourgeois mode of production; it compels them to introduce what 
it calls civilisation into their midst, i.e., to become bourgeois 
themselves. In one word, it creates a world after its own 
image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to the rule of the 
towns. It has created enormous cities, has greatly increased the 
urban population as compared with the rural, and has thus rescued 
a considerable part of the population from the idiocy of rural 
lifo. Just as it has made the country dependent on the towns, so 
it has made barbarian and semi-barbarian countries dependent 
on the civilised ones, nations of peasants on nations of bourgeois, 
the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing away with the 
scattered state of the population, of the means of production, 
and of property. It has agglomerated population, centralised 
means of production, and has concentrated property in a few 
hands. The necessary consequence of this was political central- 
isation. Independent, or but loosely connected provinces, with 
separate interests, laws, governments and systems of taxation, 
became lumped together into one nation, with one government, 
one code of laws, one national class-interest, one frontier and 
one customs-tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, has 
created more massive and more colossal productive forces than 
have all preceding generations together. Subjection of Nature’s 
forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to industry 
and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, 
clearing of whole continents for cultivation, canalisation of rivers, 
whole populations conjured out of the ground—what earlier 
century had even a presentiment that such productive forces 
slumbered in the lap of social labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of exchange, on whose 
foundation the bourgeoisie built itself up, were generated in 
feudal society. At a certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the conditions under which 
feudal society produced and exchanged, the feudal organisation 
of agriculture and manufacturing industry, in one word, the 
feudal relations of property became no longer compatible with 
the already developed productive forces; they became so 


many fetters. They had to be burst asunder; they were burst 
asunder. 
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Into their place stepped free competition, accompanied 
by a social and political constitution adapted to it, and 
by the economical and political sway of the bourgeois 
class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern 
bourgeois society with its relations of production, of exchange 
and of property, a society that has conjured up such gigantic 
means of production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, who 
is no longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom 
he has called up by his spells. For many a decade past the history 
of industry and commerce is but the history of the revolt of 
modern productive forces against modern conditions of produc- 
tion, against the property relations that are the conditions for 
the existence of the bourgeoisie and of its rule. It is enough to 
mention the commercial crises that by their periodical return 
put on its trial, each time more threateningly, the existence of the 
entire bourgeois society. In these crises a great part not only of 
the existing products, but also of the previously created pro- 
ductive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises there 
breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have 
seemed an absurdity—the epidemic of over-production. Society 
suddenly finds itself put back into a state of momentary ‘barba- 
rism; it appears as if a famine, a universal war of devastation had 
cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; industry and 
commerce seem to be destroyed; and why? Because there is too 
much civilisation, too much means of subsistence, too much indus- 
try, too much commerce. The productive forces at the disposal 
of society no longer tend to further-the development of the condi- 
tions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, they have become 
too powerful for these conditions, by which they are fettered, 
and so soon as they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the existence of 
bourgeois property. The conditions of bourgeois society are too 
narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. And how does 
the bourgeoisie get over these crises? On the one hand by enforced 
destruction of a mass of productive forces; on the other, by the 
conquest of new markets, and by the more thorough exploitation 
of the old ones. That is to say, by paving the way for more exten- 
sive and more destructive crises, and by diminishing the means 
whereby crises are prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the 
ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring 
death to itself; it has also called into existence the men who are 
to wield those weapons—the modern working class—the pro- 
letarians. 
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In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is developed, 
in the same proportion is the proletariat, the modern working 
class, developed—a class of labourers, who live only so long as 
they find work, and who find work only so long as their labour 
increases capital. These labourers, who must sell themselves 
piecemeal, are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, 
to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of 
labour, the work of the proletarians has lost all individual char- 
acter, and, consequently, all charm for the workman. He becomes 
an appendage of the machine, and it is only the most simple, 
most monotonous, and most easily acquired knack, that is req- 
uired of him. Hence, the cost of production of a workman is re- 
stricted, almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he req- 
uires for his maintenance, and for the propagation of his race. But 
the price of a commodity, and therefore also of labour, is equal 
to its cost of production. In proportion, therefore, as the repul- 
siveness of the work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in 
proportion as the use of machinery and division of labour in- 
creases, in the same proportion the‘ burden of toil also increases, 
whether by prolongation of the working hours, by increase of the 
work exacted in a given time or by increased speed of the 
machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the 
patriarchal master into the great factory of the industrial capi- 
talist. Masses of labourers, crowded into the factory, are orga- 
nised like soldiers. As privates of the industrial army they are 
placed under the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and 
sergeants. Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and 
of the bourgeois State; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the 
machine, by the overlooker, and, above all, by the individual 
bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly this despotism 
proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the more 
hateful and the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual 
labour, in other words, the more modern industry becomes devel- 
oped, the more is the labour of men superseded by that of women. 
Differences of age and sex have no longer any distinctive social 
validity for the working class. All are instruments of labour, 
more or less expensive to use, according to their age and 
sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the labourer by the manufac- 
turer, so far, at an end, and he receives his wages in cash, than 
he is set upon by the other portions of the bourgeoisie, the land- 
lord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 
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The lower strata of the middle class—the small tradespeople, 
shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen generally, the handicrafts- 
men and peasants—all these sink gradually into the proletariat, 
partly because their diminutive capital does not suffice for the 
scale on which Modern Industry is carried on, and is swamped in 
tthe competition with the large capitalists, partly because their 
specialised skill is rendered worthless by new methods of pro- 
duction. Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes of the 
population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of development. 
With its birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first 
the contest is carried on by individual labourers, then by the 
workpeople of a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, 
in one locality, against the individual bourgeois who directly 
exploits them. They direct their attacks not against the bour- 
geois conditions of production, but against the instruments of 
production themselves, they destroy imported wares that compete 
with their labour, they smash to pieces machinery, they set facto- 
ries ablaze, they seek to restore by force the vanished status of the 
workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent mass scat- 
tered over the whole country, and broken up by their mutual com- 
petition. If anywhere they unite to form more compact bodies, 
this is not yet the consequence of their own active union, but 
of the union of the bourgeoisie, which class, in order to attain 
its own political ends, is compelled to set the whole proletariat 
in motion, and is moreover yet, for a time, able to do so. At this 
stage, therefore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, but 
the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, 
the landowners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoi- 
sie. Thus the whole historical movement is concentrated in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie; every victory so obtained is a victory 
for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only 
increases in number; it becomes concentrated in greater masses, 
its strength grows, and it feels that strength more. The various 
interests and conditions of life within the ranks of the proletar- 
iat are more and more equalised, in proportion as machinery 
obliterates all distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere 
reduces wages to the same low level. The growing competition 
among the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make 
the wages of the workers ever more fluctuating. The unceasing 
improvement of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes 
their livelihood more and more precarious; the collisions between 
individual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and 
more the character of collisions between two classes. Thereupon 
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the workers begin to form combinations (Trades’ Unions) against 
the bourgeois; they club together in order to keep up therate 
of wages; they found permanent associations in order to make 
provision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there 
the contest breaks out into riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a time. 
The real fruit of their battles lies, not in the immediate result, 
but in the ever-expanding union of the workers. This union is 
helped on by the improved means of communication that are 
created by modern industry and that place the workers of differ- 
ent localities in contact with one another. It was just this con- 
tact that was needed to centralise the numerous local struggles, 
all of the same character, into one national struggle between 
classes. But every class struggle is a political struggle. And that 
union, to attain which the burghers of the Middle Ages, with 
their miserable highways, required centuries, the modern prole- 
tarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few years. 

This organisation of the proletanjans into a class, and conse- 
quently into a political party, is continually being upset again 
by the competition between the workers themselves. But it ever 
rises up again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legislative 
recognition of particular interests of the workers, by taking advan- 
tage of the divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten- 
hours’ bill in England was carried. 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the old society 
further, in many ways, the course of development of the prole- 
tariat. The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant battle. 
At first with the aristocracy; later on, with those portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself, whose interests have become antagonistic 
to the progress of industry; at all times, with the bourgeoisie 
of foreign countries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled 
to appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag 
it into the political arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, sup- 
plies the proletariat with its own elements of political and general 
education, in other words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons 
for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the ruling 
classes are, by the advance of industry, precipitated into the 
proletariat, or are at least threatened in their conditions of 
existence. These also supply the proletariat with fresh elements 
of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive 
hour, the process of dissolution going on within the ruling class, 
in fact within the whole range of old society, assumessuch a violent, 
glaring character, that a small section of the ruling class cuts itself 
adrift, and joins the revolutionary class, the class that holds the 
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future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section 
of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a portion 
of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in particular, 
a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised themselves 
to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical move- 
ment as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie 
today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The 
other classes decay and finally disappear in the face of Modern 
Industry; the proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufacturer, the shopkeeper, 
the artisan, the peasant, all these fight against the bourgeoisie, 
to save from extinction their existence as fractions of the middle 
class. They are therefore not revolutionary, but conservative. 
Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to roll back the 
wheel of history. If by chance they are revolutionary, they are 
so only in view of their impending transfer into the proletariat, 
they thus defend not their present, but their future interests, 
they desert their own standpoint to place themselves at that of the 
proletariat. 

The “dangerous class”, the social scum, that passively rotting 
mass thrown off by the lowest layers of old society, may, here 
and there, be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolu- 
tion, its conditions of life, however, prepare it far more for 
the part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old society at 
large are already virtually swamped. The proletarian is without 
property; his relation to his wife and children has no longer 
anything in common with the bourgeois family-relations; modern 
industrial labour, modern subjection to capital, the same in 
England as in France, in America as in Germany, has stripped 
him of every trace of national character. Law, morality, religion, 
are to him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in 
ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sought to 
fortify their already acquired status by subjecting society at 
large to their conditions of appropriation. The proletarians can- 
not become masters of the productive forces of society, except 
by abolishing their own previous mode of appropriation, and 
thereby also every other previous mode of appropriation. They 
have nothing of their own to secure and to fortify; their mission 
is to destroy all previous securities for, and insurances of, indi- 
vidual property. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minori- 
lies, or in the interests of minorities. The proletarian movement 
is the self-conscious, independent movement of the immense 
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majority, in the interests of the immense majority. The prole- 
tariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, cannot stir, 
cannot raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata 
of official society being sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the pro- 
letariat with the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. The 
proletariat of each country must, of course, first of all settle 
matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the development of the 
proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging 
within existing society, up to the point where that war breaks out 
into open revolution, and where the violent overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the prole- 
tariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we have 
already’ seen, on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed 
classes. But in order to oppress a class, certain conditions must 
be assured to it under which it can, at least, continue its slavish 
existence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, raised himself 
to membership in the commune, just as the petty bourgeois, under 
the yoke of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bour- 
geois. The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising 
with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the 
conditions of existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, 
and pauperism develops more rapidly than population and wealth. 
And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society, and to impose its condi- 
tions of existence upon society as an over-riding law. It is unfit 
to rule because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its 
slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
into such a state, that it has to feed him, instead of being fed 
by him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, 
in other words, its existence is no longer compatible with 
society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of 
the bourgeois class, is the formation and augmentation of capital; 
the condition for capital is wage-labour. Wage-labour rests exclu- 
sively on competition between the labourers. The advance of 
industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces 
the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revo- 
lutionary combination, due to association. The development of 
Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates 
products. What the bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, above all, 
is its own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the prole- 
tariat are equally inevitable. 
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II 
PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS 


In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians 
as a whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other 
working-class parties. 

They ‘have no interests separate and apart from those of the 
proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, by 
which to shape and mould the proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working-class 
parties by this only: 1. In the national struggles of the proletar- 
ians of the different countries, they point out and bring to the 
front the common interests of the entire proletariat, independently 
of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of development which 
the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has to 
pass through, they always and everywhere represent the interests 
of the movement as a whole. 

The Communists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, 
the most advanced and resolute section of the working-class 
parties of every country, that section which pushes forward all 
others; on the other hand, theoretically, they have over the great 
mass of the proletariat the advantage of clearly understanding 
the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate general results 
of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the Communists is the same as that of all 
the other proletarian parties: formation of the proletariat into 
a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of 
political power by the proletariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way 
based on ideas or principles that have been invented, or discov- 
ered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 

They merely express, in general terms, actual relations spring- 
ing from an existing class struggle, from a historical move- 
ment going on under our very eyes. The abolition of existing 
property relations is not at all a distinctive feature of Com- 
munism. 

All property relations in the past have continually been sub- 
ject to historical change consequent upon the change in historical 
conditions. 

The French Revolution, for example, abolished feudal 
property in favour of bourgeois property. 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition 
of property generally, but the abolition of bourgeois property. 
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But modern bourgeois private property is the final and most 
complete expression of the system of producing and appropriat- 
infXvroducts, that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploi- 
tation of the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed 
up in the single sentence: Abolition of private property. 

We Communists have been reproached with the desire of abol- 
ishing the right of personally acquiring property as the fruit 
of a man's own labour, which property is alleged to be the ground- 
work of all personal freedom, activity and independence. 

Hard-won, self-acquired, self-earned property! Do you mean 
the property of the petty artisan and of the small peasant, a form 
of property that preceded the bourgeois form? There is no need 
to abolish that; the development of industry has to a great extent 
already destroyed it, and is still destroying it daily. 

Or do you mean modern bourgeois private property? 

But does wage-labour create any property for the labourer? 
Not a bit. It creates capital, i.e., that kind of property which 
exploits wage-labour, and which cannot increase except upon 
condition of begetting a new supply of wage-labour for fresh 
exploitation. Property, in its present form, is based on the antag- 
onism of capital and wage-labour. Let us examine both sides 
of this antagonism. 

To be a capitalist, is to have not only a purely personal, but 
a social status in production. Capital is a collective product, and 
only by the united action of many members, nay, in the last 
resort. only by the united action of all members of society, can 
it be set in motion. 

Capital is, therefore, not a personal, it is a social power. 

When, therefore, capital is converted into common property, 
into the property of all members of society, personal property 
is not thereby transformed into social property. It is only the 
social character of the property that is changed. It loses its class 
character. 

Let us now take wage-labour. 

The average price of wage-labour is the minimum wage, i.e., 
that quantum of the means of subsistence, which is absolutely 
requisite to keep the labourer in bare existence as a labourer. 
What, therefore, the wage-laboyrer appropriates by means of 
his labour, merely suffices to prolong and reproduce a bare ex- 
istence. We by no means intend to abolish this personal appro- 
priation of the products of labour, an appropriation that is made 
for the maintenance and reproduction of human life, and that 
leaves no surplus wherewith to command the labour of others. 
All that we want to do away with, is the miserable character 
of this appropriation, under which the labourer lives merely 
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to increase capital, and is allowed to live only in so far as the 
interest of the ruling class requires it. 

In bourgeois society, living labour is but a means to increase 
accumulated labour. In Communist society, accumulated labour 
is but a means to widen, to enrich, to promote the existence of the 
labourer. 

In bourgeois society, therefore, the past dominates the 
present; in Communist society, the present dominates the past. 
In bourgeois society capital is independent and has individuality, 
while the living person is dependent and has no individuality. 

And the abolition of this state of things is called by the bour- 
geois, abolition of individuality and freedom! And rightly so. 
The abolition of bourgeois individuality, bourgeois independence, 
and bourgeois freedom is undoubtedly aimed at. 

By freedom is meant, under the present bourgeois conditions 
of production, free trade, free selling and buying. 

But if selling and buying disappears, free selling and buying 
disappears also. This talk about free selling and buying, and all 
the other “brave words” of our bourgeoisie about freedom in 
general, have a meaning, if any, only in contrast with restricted 
selling and buying, with the fettered traders of the Middle Ages, 
but have no meaning when opposed to the Communistic abolition 
of buying and selling, of the bourgeois conditions of production, 
and of the bourgeoisie itself. 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private 
property. But in your existing society, private property is already 
done away with for nine-tenths of the population; its existence 
for the few is solely due to its non-existence in the hands of those 
nine-tenths. You reproach us, therefore, with intending to do 
away with a form of property, the necessary condition for whose 
existence is the non-existence of any property for the immense 
majority of society. 

In one word, you reproach us with intending to do away with 
your property. Precisely so; that is just what we intend. 

From the moment when labour can no longer be converted into 
capital, money, or rent, into a social power capable of being 
monopolised, i.e., from the moment when individual property 
can no longer be transformed into bourgeois property, into capital, 
from that moment, you say, individuality vanishes. 

You must, therefore, confess that by “individual” you mean 
no other person than the bourgeois, than the middle-class owner 
of property. This person must, indeed, be swept out of the way, 
and made impossible. 

Communism deprives no man of the power to appropriate the 
products of society; all that it does is to deprive him of the power 
to subjugate the labour of others by means of such appropriation. 
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It has been objected that upon the abolition of private prop- 
erty all work will cease, and universal laziness will overtake us. 

According to this, bourgeois society ought long ago to have 
gone to the dogs through sheer idleness; for those of its members 
who work, acquire nothing, and those who acquire anything, 
do not work. The whole of this objection is but another expres- 
sion of the tautology: that there can no longer be any wage-labour 
when there is no longer any capital. 

All objections urged against the Communistic mode of pro- 
ducing and appropriating material products, have, in the same 
way, been urged against the Communistic modes of producing and 
appropriating intellectual products. Just as, to the bourgeois, 
the disappearance of class property is the disappearance of pro- 
duction itself, so the disappearance of class culture is to him 
identical with the disappearance of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enormous 
majority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you apply, to our intended 
abolition of bourgeois property, the standard of your bourgeois 
notions of freedom, culture, law, &c. Your very ideas are but the 
outgrowth of the conditions of your bourgeois praduction and 
bourgeois property, just as your jurisprudence is but the will 
of your class made into a law for all, a will, whose essential 
character and direction are determined by the economical con- 
ditions of existence of your class. 

The selfish misconception that induces you to transform into 
eternal laws of nature and of reason, the social forms springing 
from your present mode of production and form of property — 
historical relations that rise and disappear in the progress of pro- 
duction—this misconception you share with every ruling class 
that has preceded you. What you see clearly in the case of ancient 
property, what you admit in the case of feudal property, you 
are of course forbidden to admit in the case of your own bourgeois 
form of property. 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare up at this 
infamous proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family, 
based? On capital, on private gain. In its completely developed 
form this family exists only among the bourgeoisie. But this 
state of things finds its complement in the practical absence of the 
family among the proletarians, and in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when 
its complement vanishes, and both will vanish with the 
vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation of 
children by their parents? To this crime we plead guilty. 
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But, you will say, we destroy the most hallowed of relations, 
when we replace home education by social. 

And your education! Is not that also social, and determined by 
the social conditions under which you educate, by the interven- 
tion, direct or indirect, of society, by means of schools, &c.? 
The Communists have not invented the intervention of society 
in education; they do but seek to alter the character of that inter- 
vention, and to rescue education from the influence of the ruling 
class. 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family and education, about 
the hallowed co-relation of parent and child, becomes all the 
more disgusting, the more, by the action of Modern Industry, 
all family ties among the proletarians are torn asunder, and their 
children transformed into simple articles of commerce and instru- 
ments of labour. 

But you Communists would introduce community of women, 
screams the whole bourgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois sees in his wife a mere instrument of production. 
He hears that the instruments of production are to be exploited 
in common, and, naturally, can come to no other conclusion 
than that the lot of being common to all will likewise fall to the 
women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at is 
to do away with the status of women as mere instruments of 
production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the virtuous 
indignation of our bourgeois at the community of women which, 
they pretend, is to be openly and officially established by the 
Communists. The Communists have no need to introduce com- 
munity of women; it has existed almost from time immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content with having the wives and daughters 
of their proletarians at their disposal, not to speak of common 
prostitutes, take the greatest pleasure in seducing each other's 
wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in common 
and thus, at the most, what the Communists might possibly be 
reproached with, is that they desire to introduce, in substitution 
for a hypocritically concealed, an openly legalised community 
of women. For the rest, it is self-evident that the abolition of the 
present system of production must bring with it the abolition 
of the community of women springing from that system, i.e., 
of prostitution both public and private. 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring to abolish 
countries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take from them 
what they have not got. Since the proletariat must first of all 
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acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of 
the nation, must constitute itself the nation, it is, so far, itself 
national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are 
daily more and more vanishing, owing to the development of 
the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the world-market, 
to uniformity in the mode of production and in the conditions 
of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish 
still faster. United action, of the leading civilised countries at 
least, is one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the 
proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by another 
is put an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will 
also be put an end to. In proportion as the antagonism between 
classes within the nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation 
to another will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made from a religious, a 
philosophical, and, generally, from an ideological standpoint, 
are not deserving of serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man's ideas, 
views and conceptions, in one word, man's consciousness, changes 
with every change in the conditions of his material existence, 
in his social relations and in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove, than that intellectual 
production changes its character in proportion as material pro- 
duction is changed? The ruling ideas of each age have ever been 
the ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, they 
do but express the fact, that within the old society, the elements 
of a new one have been created, and that the dissolution of the 
old ideas keeps even pace with the dissolution of the old conditions 
of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient 
religions were overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas 
succumbes in the 18th century to rationalist ideas, feudal society 
fought its death battle with the then revolutionary bourgeoisie. 
The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience merely 
gave expression to the sway of free competition within the domain 
of knowledge. 

“Undoubtedly,” it will be said, “religious, moral, philosophical 
and juridical ideas have been modified in the course of historical 
development. But religion, morality, philosophy, political science, 
and law, constantly survived this change.” 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, 
etc., that are common to all states of society. But Communism 
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abolishes eternal truths, it abolishes all religion, and all morality, 
instead of constituting them on a new basis; it therefore acts 
in contradiction to all past historical experience.” 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history of all 
past society has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, 
antagonisms that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common 
to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part of society by 
the other. No wonder, then, that the social consciousness of past 
ages, despite all the multiplicity and variety it displays, moves 
within certain common forms, or general ideas, which cannot 
completely vanish except with the total disappearance of class 
antagonisms. 

The Communist revolution is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations; no wonder that its development 
involves the most radical rupture with traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to 
Communism. 

We have seen above, that the first step in the revolution by the 
working class, is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling 
class, to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instru- 
ments of production in the hands of the State, i.e., of the prole- 
tariat organised as the ruling class; and to increase the total of 
productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except by 
means of despotic inroads on the rights of property, and on the 
conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, there- 
fore, which appear economically insufficient and untenable, but 
which, in the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, neces- 
sitate further inroads upon the old social order, and are unavoid- 
able as a means of entirely revolutionising the mode of production. 

These measures will of course be different in different coun- 
tries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries, the following 
will be pretty generally applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents 
of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit in the hands of the State, by means 
of a national bank with State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communication and transport 
in the hands of the State. 
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7. Extension of factories and instruments of production owned 
by the State; the bringing into cultivation of waste-lands, and 
the improvement of the soil generally in accordance with a com- 
mon plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labour. Establishment of industrial 
armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; 
gradual abolition of the distinetion between town and country, 
by a more equable distribution of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Abolition 
of children’s factory labour in its present form. Combination of 
education with industrial production, &c., &c. 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions have | 
disappeared, and all production has been concentrated in the 
hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public power 
will lose its political character. Political power, properly so 
called, is merely the organised power of one class for oppressing 
another. If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie 
is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organise itself 
as a Class, if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling 
class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old conditions of 
production, then it will, along with these conditions, have swept 
away the conditions for the existence of class antagonisms and of 
classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 
supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association, in which the free 
pride aa of each is the condition for the free development of 
all. 


Written in December 1847-January 
1848 


orginally pu ublished as a separate Printed according to the 1888 
edition in German in London in English edition 
February 1848 





KARL MARX 


From WAGE LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


In production, men not only act on nature but also on one 
another. They produce only by co-operating in a certain way and 
mutually exchanging their activities. In order to produce, they 
enter into definite connections and relations with one another 
and only within these social connections and relations does their 
action on nature, does production, take place. 

These social relations into whicn the producers enter with one 
another, the conditions under which they exchange their activi- 
ties and participate in the whole act of production, will naturally 
vary according to the character of the means of production. With 
the invention of a new instrument of warfare, firearms, the whole 
internal organisation of the army necessarily changed; the rela- 
tionships within which individuals can constitute an army and 
act as an army were transformed and the relations of different 
armies to one another also changed. 

Thus the social relations within which individuals produce, 
the, social relations of production, change, are transformed, with the 
change and development of the material means of production, the 
productive forces. The relations of production in their totality con- 
stitute what are called the social relations, society, and, specifically, 
a society at a definite stage of historical development, a society with 
a peculiar, distinctive character. Ancient society, feudal society, 
bourgeois society are such totalities of production relations, each 
of which at the same time denotes a special stage of development 
in the history of mankind. 

Capital, also, is a social relation of production. Jt is a bour- 
geois production relation, a production relation of bourgeois 
society. Are not the means of subsistence, the instruments of 
labour, the raw materials of which capital consists, produced and 
accumulated under given social conditions, in definite social 
relations? Are they not utilised for new production under given 
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social conditions, in definite social relations? And is it not just 
this definite social character which turns the products serving 
for new production into capital? 


Written by Marx on the basis of 
lectures delivered by him in the 
latter half of December 1847 


Published in the Neue Rheinische Translated from the German 
Zeitung Nos. 264-67 and 269, of 
April 5-8 and 11, 1849 





KARL MARX 


From THE CLASS STRUGGLES IN FRANCE 
1848 TO 1850%5 


In common with the bourgeoisie the workers had made the 
February Revolution, and alongside the bourgeoisie they sought 
to secure the advancement of their interests, just as they had 
installed a worker in the Provisional Government itself alongside 
the bourgeois majority. Organise labour! But wage labour, that 
is the existing, the bourgeois organisation of labour. Without 
it there is no capital, no bourgeoisie, no bourgeois society. A spe- 
cial Ministry of Labour/ But the ministries of Finance, of Trade, 
of Public Works—are not these the bourgeois ministries of labour? 
And alongside these a proletarian Ministry of Labour had to be 
a ministry of impotence, a ministry of pious wishes, a Luxem- 
bourg Commission. Just as the workers thought they would be 
able to emancipate themselves side by side with the bourgeoisie, 
so they thought they would be able to consummate a proletarian 
revolution within the national walls of France, side by side with 
the remaining bourgeois nations. But French relations of produc- 
tion are conditioned by the foreign trade of France, by her posi- 
tion on the world market and the laws thereof; how was France 
to break them without a European revolutionary war, which would 
strike back at the despot of the world market, England? 

As soon as it has risen up, a class in which the revolutionary 
interests of society are concentrated finds the content and the 
material for its revolutionary activity directly in its own situa- 
tion: foes to be laid low, measures dictated by the needs of the 
Struggle to be taken; the consequences of its own deeds drive 
it on. It makes no theoretical inquiries into its own task. The 
French working class had not attained this level; it was still 
incapable of accomplishing its own revolution. 

The development of the industrial proletariat is, in general, 
conditioned by the development of the industrial bourgeoisie. 
Only under its rule does the proletariat gain that extensive 
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national existence which can raise its revolution to a national 
one, and ‘loes it itself create the modern means of production, 
which become just 80 many means of its revolutionary emancipa- 
tion. Only its rule tears up the material roots of feudal society 
and levels the ground on which alone a proletarian revolution 
is possible. French industry is more developed and the French 
bourgeoisie more revolutionary than that of the rest of the Con- 
tinent. But was not the February Revolution levelled directly 
against the finance aristocracy? This fact proved that the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie did not rule France. The industrial bourgeoisie 
can rule only where modern industry shapes all property rela- 
tions to suit itself, and industry can win this power only where 
it has conquered the world market, for national bounds are inade- 
quate for its development. But French industry, to a great extent, 
maintains its command even of the national market only through 
a more or less modified system of prohibitive duties. While, there- 
fore, the French proletariat, at the moment of a revolution, pos- 
sesses in Paris actual power and influence which spur it on to a drive 
beyond its means, in the rest of France it is crowded into separate, 
scattered industrial centres, being almost lost in the superior 
numbers of peasants and petty bourgeois. The struggle against 
capital in its developed, modern form, in its decisive aspect, the 
struggle of the industrial wage-worker against the industrial 
bourgeois, is in France a partial phenomenon, which after the 
February days could so much the less supply the national content 
of the revolution, since the struggle against capital’s secondary 
modes of exploitation, that of the peasant against usury and 
mortgages or of the petty bourgeois against the wholesale dealer, 
banker and manufacturer, in a word, against bankruptcy, was 
still hidden in the general uprising against the finance aristocracy. 
Nothing is more understandable then, than that the Paris prole- 
tariat sought to secure the advancement of its own interests 
side by side with those of the bourgeoisie, instead of enforcing 
them as the revolutionary interests of society itself, that it let 
the red flag be lowered to the tricolour. The French workers could 
not take a step forward, could not touch a hair of the bourgeois 
order, until the course of the revolution had aroused the mass of 
the nation, peasants and petty bourgeois, standing between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, against this order, against the 
tule of capital, and had forced it to attach itself to the proletar- 
ians as their protagonists. The workers could buy this victory only 
through the tremendous defeat in June ....%* 

“The February Revolution was the beautiful revolution, the 
revolution of universal sympathy, because the antagonisms 
which had flared up in it against the monarchy slumbered undevel- 
oped, harmoniously side by side, because the social struggle 
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which formed their background had won only an airy existence, 
an existence of phrases, of words. The June Revolution is the ugly 
revolution, the repulsive revolution, because deeds have taken 
the place of phrases, because the republic uncovered the head of 
the monster itself by striking off the crown that shielded and 
concealed it.—Order! was the battle cry of Guizot. Order! cried 
Sébastiani, the follower of Guizot, when Warsaw became Russian. 
Order! shouts Cavaignac, the brutal echo of the French National 
Assembly and of the republican bourgeoisie. Order! thundered 
his grapeshot, as it ripped up the body of the proletariat. None 
of the numerous revolutions of the French bourgeoisie since 1789 
was an attack on order; for they allowed the rule of the class, they 
allowed the slavery of the workers, they allowed the bourgeois 
order to endure, no matter how often the political form of this 
rule and this slavery changed. June has violated this order. Woe 
to June!” (N. Rh. Z., June 29, 1848.) 

Woe to June! re-echoes Europe. 

The Paris proletariat was forced into the June insurrection by 
the bourgeoisie. This sufficed to mark its doom. Its immediate, 
avowed needs did not drive it to engage in a fight for the forcible 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, nor was it equal to this task. The 
Moniteur had to inform it officially that the time was past when 
the republic saw any occasion to bow and scrape to its illusions, 
and only its defeat convinced it of the truth that the slightest 
improvement in its position remains a utopia within the bourgeois 
republic, a utopia that becomes a crime as soon as it wants to 
become a reality. In place of its demands, exuberant in form, but 
petty and even bourgeois still in content, the concession of which 
it wanted to wring from the February republic, there appeared 
the bold slogan of revolutionary struggle: Overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie! Dictatorship of the working class! 

By making its burial place the birthplace of the bourgeois 
republic, the proletariat compelled the latter to come out forth- 
with in its pure form as the state whose admitted object it is 
to perpetuate the rule of capital, the slavery of labour. Having 
constantly before its eyes the scarred, irreconcilable, invincible 
enemy—invincible because his existence is the condition of its 
own life—bourgeois rule, freed from all fetters, was bound to turn 
immediately into bourgeois terrorism. With the proletariat re- 
moved for the time being from the stage and bourgeois dictatorship 
recognised officially, the middle strata of bourgeois society, the 
petty bourgeoisie and the peasant class, had to adhere more and 
more closely to the proletariat as their position became more 
unbearable and their antagonism to the bourgeoisie more acute. 
Just as earlier they had to find the cause of their distress in its 
upsurge, so now in its defeat. 
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If the June insurrection raised the self-assurance of the bourgeoi- 
sie all over the Continent, and caused it to league itself openly 
with the feudal monarchy against the people, who was the first 
victim of this alliance? The Continental bourgeoisie itself. The 
June defeat prevented it from consolidating its rule and from 
bringing the people, half satisfied and half out of humour, to 
a standstill at the lowest stage of the bourgeois revolution. 

Finally, the defeat of June divulged to the despotic powers 
of Europe the secret that France must maintain peace abroad 
at any price in order to be able to wage civil war at home. Thus 
the peoples who had begun the fight for their national independence 
were abandoned to the superior power of Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, but, at the same time, the fate of these national revolu- 
tions was made subject to the fate of the proletarian revolution, 
and they were robbed of their apparent: autonomy, their inde- 
pendence of the great social revolution. The Hungarian shall not 
be free, nor the Pole, nor the Italian, as long as the worker remains 
a slave! 

Finally, with the victories of the Holy Alliance,** Europe 
has taken on a form that makes every fresh proletarian upheaval 
in France directly coincide with a world war. The new French 
revolution is forced to leave its national soil forthwith and conquer 
the European terrain, on which alone the social revolution of the 
nineteenth century can be accomplished. 

Thus only the June defeat has created all the conditions under 
which France can seize the initiative of the European revolution. 
Only after being dipped in the blood of the June insurgents did the 
tricolour become the flag of the European revolution—the red flag! 

And we exclaim: The revolution is dead/—Long live the revo- 
lution!... 

The condition of the French peasants, when the republic had 
added new burdens to their old ones, is comprehensible. It can 
be seen that their exploitation differs only in form from the exploi- 
tation of the industrial proletariat. The exploiter is the same: 
capital. The individual capitalists exploit the individual peasants 
through mortgages and usury; the capitalist class exploits the peas- 
ant class through the state taxes. The peasant’s title to property 
is the talisman by which capital held him hitherto under its 
spell, the pretext under which it set him against the industrial 
proletariat. Only the fall of capital can raise the peasant; only 
an anti-capitalist, a proletarian government ca: break his econom- 
ic misery, his social degradation. The constitutional republic 
is the dictatorship of his united exploiters; the social-democratic, 
the Red republic, is the dictatorship of his allies. And the scale 
rises or falls, according to the votes that the peasant casts into 
the ballot box. He himself has to decide his fate. So spoke the 
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Socialists in pamphlets, almanacs, calendars and leaflets of all 
kinds. This language became more understandable to him through 
the counter-writings of the party of Order,?® which, for its part, 
turned to him, and which, by gross exaggeration, by its brutal 
conception and representation of the intentions and ideas of the 
Socialists, struck the true peasant note and overstimulated his 
lust after forbidden fruit. But most understandable was the lan- 
guage of the actual experience that the peasant class had gained 
from the use of the suffrage, were the disillusionments overwhelm- 
ing him, blow upon blow, with revolutionary speed. Revolutions 
are the locomotives of history.... 

Little by little we have seen peasants, petty bourgeois, the 
middle classes in general, stepping alongside the proletariat, 
driven into open antagonism to the official republic and treated 
by it as antagonists. Revolt against bourgeois dictatorship, need 
of a change of society, adherence to democratic-republican institu- 
tions as organs of their movement, grouping round the proletariat 
as the decisive revolutionary power—these are the common char- 
acteristics of the so-called party of social-democracy, the party 
of the Red republic. This party of Anarchy, as its opponents chris- 
tened it, is no less a coalition of different interests than the 
party of Order. From the smallest reform of the old social disorder 
to the overthrow of the old social order, from bourgeois liberalism 
to revolutionary terrorism—as far apart as this lie the extremes 
that form the starting point and the finishing point of the party 
of “Anarchy.” 

Abolition of the protective tariff—Socialism! For it strikes at 
the monopoly of the industrial faction of the party of Order. 
Regulation of the state budget—Socialism! For it strikes at the 
monopoly of the financial faction of the party of Order. Free admis- 
sion of foreign meat and corn—Socialism! For it strikes at the 
monopoly of the third faction of the party of Order, large landed 
property. The demands of the free-trade party, that is, of the 
most advanced English bourgeois party, appear in France as so 
many socialist demands. Voltairianism—Socialism! For it strikes 
at a fourth faction of the party of Order, the Catholic. Freedom 
of the press, right of association, universal public education— 
Socialism, Socialism! They stike at the general monopoly of the 
party of Order. 

So swiftly had the march of the revolution ripened conditions 
that the friends of reform of all shades, the most moderate claims 
of the middle classes, were compelled to group themselves round 
the banner of the most extreme party of revolution, round the 
red flag. 

Yet, manifold as the Socialism of the different large sections 
of the party of Anarchy was, according to the economic con- 
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ditions and the total revolutionary requirements of their class 
or fraction of a class arising out of these, in one point it is in har- 
mony: in proclaiming itself the means of emancipating the prole- 
tariat and the emancipation of the latter as its object. Deliberate 
deception on the part of some; self-deception on the part of the 
others, who give out the world transformed according to their 
own needs as the best world for all, as the realisation of all revo- 
lutionary claims and the elimination of all revolutionary colli- 
sions. 

Behind the general socialist phrases of the “party of Anarchy”, 
which sound rather alike, there is concealed the Socialism of the 
“National”, of the “Presse” and the “Siécle”,®? which more or less 
consistently wants to overthrow the rule of the finance aristocracy 
and to free industry and trade from their hitherto existing fetters. 
This is the Socialism of industry, of trade and of agriculture, 
whose bosses in the party of Order deny these interests, in so far 
as they no longer coincide with their private monopolies. Social- 
ism proper, petty-bourgeois Socialism, Socialism par excellence, 
is distinct from this bourgeois Socialism, to which, as to every 
variety of Socialism, a section of the workers and petty bourgeois 
naturally rallies. Capital hounds this class chiefly as its creditor, 
so it demands credit institutions; capital crushes it by competition, 
so it demands associations supported by the state; capital over- 
whelms it by concentration, so it demands progressive tazes, limita- 
tions on inheritance, taking over of large construction projects 
by the state, and other measures that forcibly stem the growth 
of capital. Since it dreams of the peaceful achievement of its 
Socialism—allowing, perhaps, for a second February Revolution 
lasting a brief day or so— the coming historical process naturally 
appears to it as an application of systems, which the thinkers 
of society, whether in companies or as individual inventors, 
devise or have devised. Thus they become the eclectics or adepts 
of the existing socialist systerns, of doctrinaire Socialism, which 
was the theoretical expression of the proletariat only as long 
as it had not yet developed further into a free historical move- 
ment of its own. 

While this utopia, doctrinaire Socialism, which subordinates 
the total movement to one of its moments, which puts in place 
of common, social production the brainwork of individual pedants 
and, above all, in fantasy does away with the revolutionary 
struggle of the classes and its requirements by small conjurers’ 
tricks or great sentimentality; while this doctrinaire Socialism, 
which at bottom only idealises present society, takes a picture 
of it without shadows and wants to achieve its ideal athwart 
the realities of present society; while the proletariat surrenders 
this Socialism to the petty bourgeoisie; while the struggle of the 
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different socialist leaders among themselves sets forth each of the 
so-called systems as a pretentious adherence to one of the transit 
points of the social revolution as against another—the proletariat 
rallies more and more round revolutionary Socialism, round Com- 
munism, for which the bourgeoisie has itself invented the name 
of Blanqui. This Socialism is the declaration of the permanence of 
the revolution, the class dictatorship of the proletariat as the neces- 
sary transit point to the abolition of class distinctions generally, 
to the abolition of all the relations of production on which they 
rest, to the abolition of all the social relations that correspond to 
these relations of production, to the revolutionising of all the 
ideas that result from these social relations. 


Written between January and 
November 1, 1850 


Published in the Translated from the German 
journal Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

Politisch-dkonomische Revue Nos. 4, 

2, 3, 5-6 for 1850 














KARL MARX AND FREDERICK ENGELS 


From ADDRESS OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
TO THE COMMUNIST LEAGUE 


The relation of the revolutionary workers’ party to the petty- 
bourgeois democrats is this: it marches together with them against 
the faction which it aims at overthrowing, it opposes them in 
everything whereby they seek to consolidate their position in 
their own interests. 

Far from desiring to revolutionise all society for the revolu- 
tionary proletarians, the democratic petty bourgeois strive for 
a change in social conditions by means of which existing society 
will be made as tolerable and comfortable as possible for them. 
Hence they demand above all diminution of state expenditure 
by a curtailment of the bureaucracy and shifting the chief taxes 
on to the big landowners and bourgeois. Further, they demand 
the abolition of the pressure of big capital on small, through 
public credit institutions and laws against usury, by which means 
it will be possible for them and the peasants to obtain advances, 
on favourable conditions, from the state instead of from the 
capitalists; they also demand the establishment of bourgeois 
property relations in the countryside by the complete abolition 
of feudalism. To accomplish all this they need a democratic state 
structure, either constitutional or republican, that will give 
them and their allies, the peasants, a majority; also a democratic 
communal structure that will give them direct control over 
communal property and a series of functions now performed 
by the bureaucrats. 

The domination and speedy increase of capital is further to be 
counteracted partly by restricting the right of inheritance and 
partly by transferring as many jobs of work as possible to the 
state. As far as the workers are concerned, it remains certain 
above all that they are to remain wage-workers as before; the 
democratic petty bourgeois only desire better wages and a more 
secure existence for the workers and hope to achieve this through 
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partial employment by the state and through charity measures; 
in short, they hope to bribe the workers by more or less concealed 
alms and to break their revolutionary potency by making their 
position tolerable for the moment. The demands of the petty- 
bourgeois democracy here summarised are not put forward by all 
of its factions at the same time and only a very few members 
of them consider that these demands constitute definite aims in 
their entirety. The further separate individuals or factions among 
them go, the more of these demands will they make their own, 
and those few who see their own programme in what has been 
outlined above might believe that thereby they have put forward 
the utmost that can be demanded from the revolution. But these 
demands can in no wise suffice for the party of the proletariat. 
While the democratic petty bourgeois wish to bring the revolu- 
tion to a conclusion as quickly as possible, and with the achieve- 
ment, at most, of the above demands, it is our interest and our 
task to make the revolution permanent, until all more or less 
possessing classes have been forced out of their position of domi- 
nance, until the proletariat has conquered state power, and the 
association of proletarians, not only in one country but in all 
the dominant countries of the world, has advanced so far that 
competition among the proletarians of these countries has ceased 
and that at least the decisive productive forces are concentrated 
in the hands of the proletarians. For us the issue cannot be the 
alteration of private property but only its annihilation, not 
the smoothing over of class antagonisms but the abolition of 
classes, not the improvement of existing society but the foundation 
of a new one. 


London, March 1850 


Distributed in leaflet form in 1850 


Published by Engels in the Translated from the German 
third edition of Marx’s Revelations 

About the Cologne Communist 

Trial, Zurich, 1885 





FREDERICK ENGELS 


From THE PEASANT WAR IN GERMANY 


The worst thing that can befall a leader of an extreme party 
is to be compelled to take over a government at a time when 
society is not yet ripe for the domination of the class he repre- 
sents and for the measures which that domination implies. What 
he can do depends not upon his will but upon the degree of antag- 
onism between ‘he various classes, and upon the level of devel- 
opment of the material means of existence, of the conditions 
of production and commerce upon which class contradictions 
always repose. What he ought to do, what his party demands of 
him, again depends not upon him or the stage of development of the 
class struggle and its conditions. He is bound to the doctrines 
and demands hitherto propounded which, again, do not proceed 
from the class relations of the moment, or from the more or less 
accidental level of production and commerce, but from his more 
or less penetrating insight into the general result of the social 
and political movement. Thus, he necessarily finds himself in an 
unsolvable dilemma. What he can do contradicts all his previous 
actions and principles, and the immediate interests of his party, 
and what he ought to do cannot be done. In a word, he is compelled 
to represent not his party or his class, but the class for whose 
domination the movement is then ripe. In the interests of the 
movement he is compelled to advance the interests of au alien 
class, and to feed his own class with talk and. promises, and with 
the asseveration that the interests of that alien class are their 
own interests. He who is put into this awkward position is irrev- 
ocably lost. We have seen examples of this in recent times, and 
need only to recall the position taken in the last French provision- 
al government by the representatives of the proletariat,®® though 
they themselves represented only a very low stage of development 
of the proletariat. Whoever can still speculate with official posts 
after the experiences of the February government—to say nothing 
of our own noble German provisional governments and imperial 
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regencies®—is either foolish beyond measure or is only paying 
lip service to the extreme revolutionary party. 

Minzer’s position at the head of the “eternal council” of Mihlhau- 
sen was indeed much more precarious than that of any modern 
revolutionary regent. Not only the movement of his time, but the 
age was not ripe for the ideas of which he himself had only 
a faint notion. The class which he represented was still in its 
birth throes. It was not yet capable of assuming leadership over, 
and transforming, society. The social changes that his fancy 
evoked had little ground in the then existing economic conditions. 
What is more, these conditions were paving the way for a social 
system that was diametrically opposite to what he aspired to. 
Nevertheless, he was bound to his early sermon of Christian 
equality and evangelical community of ownership, and was com- 
pelled at least to attempt its realisation. Community of ownership, 
universal and equal labour, and abolition of all rights to exercise 
authority were proclaimed. But in reality Miihlhausen remained 
a republican imperial city with a somewhat democratised con- 
stitution, a senate elected by universal suffrage and controlled 
by a forum, and with a hastily improvised system of care for 
the poor. The social upheaval that so horrified its Protestant 
burgher contemporaries actually never transcended a feeble, 
unconscious and premature attempt to establish the bourgeois 
society of a later period. 

Miinzer himself seems to have sensed the abyss between his 
theories and the surrounding realities, an abyss that he must 
have felt the more keenly, the more his visionary aspirations 
were distorted in the crude minds of his mass of followers. He 
devoted himself to extending and organising the movement with 
a zeal rare even for him. He wrote letters and sent messengers 
and emissaries in all directions. His writings and sermons breathed 
a revolutionary fanaticism, astonishing even when compared 
with his former works. The naive youthful humour of Miinzer's 
pre-revolutionary pamphlets is gone. The placid scholastic 
language of the thinker, typical of his earlier years, is gone too. 
Miinzer becomes a positive prophet of the revolution. He untiring- 
ly fans the hatred against the ruling classes, he spurs the wildest 
passions, and uses only the forceful language that religious and 
nationalist delirium put into the mouths of the Old Testament 


prophets. The style he adopts reflects the educational level of the 
public he seeks to influence. 


Written in the summer of 1850 


Published in the journal 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Politisch- 
6konomische Revue No. 5-6, 1850 


Translated from the German 
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FREDERICK ENGELS 


From REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN 
GERMANY“! 


The first act of the revolutionary drama on the Continent of 
Europe has closed. The “powers that were” before the hurricane 
of 1848, are again “the powers that be”, and the more or less 
popular rulers of a day, provisional governors, triumvirs, dictat- 
ors, with their tail of representatives, civil commissioners, mili- 
tary commissioners, prefects, judges, generals, officers and sol- 
diers, are thrown upon foreign shores, and “transported beyond 
the seas” to England or America, there to form new governments 
“in partibus infidelium,”** European committees, central commit- 
tees, national committees, and to announce their advent with 
proelamations quite as solemn as those of any less imaginary 
potentates. 

A more signal defeat than that undergone by the continental 
revolutionary party—or rather parties—upon all points of the 
line of battle, cannot be imagined. But what of that? Has not 
the struggle of the British middle classes for their social and 
political supremacy embraced forty-eight, that of the French 
middle classes forty years of unexampled struggles? And was 
‘their triumph ever nearer than at the very moment when restored 
monarchy thought itself more firmly settled than ever? The times 
of that superstition which attributed revolutions to the ill-will 
of a few agitators, have long passed away. Everyone knows nowa- 
days, that wherever there is a revolutionary convulsion, there 
must be some social want in the background, which is prevented 
by outworn institutions from satisfying itself. The want may 
not yet be felt as strongly, as generally, as might insure imme- 
diate success, but every attempt at forcible repression will only 
bring it forth stronger and stronger, until it bursts its fetters. 
If, then, we have been beaten, we have nothing else to do but 
to begin again from the beginning. And, fortunately, the prob- 
ably very short interval of rest which is allowed us between the 
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close of the first and the beginning of the second act of the move- 
ment, gives us time for a very necessary piece of work: the study 
of the causes that necessitated both the late outbreak, and its 
defeat; causes that are not to be sought for in the accidental 
efforts, talents, faults, errors or treacheries of some of the lead- 
ers, but in the general social state and conditions of existence 
of each of the convulsed nations. That the sudden movements 
of February and March, 1848, were not the work of single individ- 
uals, but spontaneous, irresistible manifestations of national 
wants and necessities, more or less clearly understood, but very 
distinctly felt by numerous classes in every country, is a fact 
recognised everywhere but when you inquire into the causes 
of the counter-revolutionary successes, there you are met on 
every hand with the ready reply that it was Mr. This or Citizen 
That, who “betrayed” the people. Which reply may be very 
true, or not, according to circumstances, but under no circum- 
stances does it explain anything—not even show how it came 
to pass that the “people” allowed themselves to be thus betrayed. 
And what a poor chance stands a political party whose entire 
stock-in-trade consists in a knowledge of the solitary fact, that 
Citizen So-and-so is not to be trusted. ‘ 

The inquiry into, and the exposition of, the causes both of the 
revolutionary convulsion and its suppression, are, besides, of 
paramount importance in a historical point of view. All these 
petty personal quarrels and recriminations—all these contradict- 
ory assertions, that it was Marrast, or Ledru-Rollin, or Louis 
Blanc, or any other member of the Provisional Government, or 
the whole of them, that steered the revolution amidst the rocks 
upon which it foundered—of what interest can they be, what 
light can they afford to the American or Englishman, who 
observed all these various movements from a distance too great to 
allow of his distinguishing any of the details of operations? No 
man in his senses will ever believe that eleven men,* mostly 
of very indifferent capacity, either for good or evil, were able 
in three months to ruin a nation of thirty-six millions, unless 
those thirty-six millions saw as little of their way before them 
as the eleven did. But how it came to pass, that these thirty-six 
millions were at once called upon to decide for themselves which 
way to go, although partly groping in dim twilight, and how 
then they got lost and their old leaders were for a moment allowed 
to return to their leadership, that is just the question. 

If, then, we try to lay before the readers of The Tribune the 
causes which, while they necessitated the German Revolution 
of 1848, led quite as inevitably to its momentary repression 





* Members of the French Provisional Government.— Ed. 
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in 1849 and ’50, we shall not be expected to give a complete 
history of the events as they passed in that country. Later events, 
and the judgment of coming generations, will decide what por- 
tion of that confused mass of seemingly accidental, incoherent 
and incongruous facts is to form a part of the world’s history. 
The time for such a task has not yet arrived; we must confine 
ourselves to the limits of the possible, and be satisfied, if we 
can find rational causes, based upon undeniable facts, to explain 
the chief events, the principal vicissitudes of that movement, and 
to give us a clue as to the direction which the next and per- 
haps not very distant outbreak will impart to the German 
people.... 

But it is the fate of all revolutions that this union of different 
classes, which in some degree is always the necessary condition 
of any revolution, cannot subsist long. No sooner is the victory 
gained against the common enemy, than the victors become 
divided among themselves into different camps and turn their 
weapons against each other. It is this rapid and passionate deve- 
lopment of class antagonism which, in old and complicated social 
organisms, makes a revolution such a powerful agent of social 
and political progress; it is this incessantly quick upshooting 
of new parties succeeding each other in power which, during 
those violent commotions, makes a nation pass in five years over 
more ground than it would have done in a century under ordinary 
circumstances.... 

Now, insurrection is an art quite as much as war or any other, 
and subject to certain rules of proceeding, which, when neglected, 
will produce the ruin of the party neglecting them. Those rules, 
logical deductions from the nature of the parties and the circum- 
stances one has to deal.with in such a case, are so plain and simple 
that the short experience of 1848 had made the Germans pretty 
well acquainted with them. Firstly, never play with insurrec- 
tion unless you are fully prepared to face the consequences of 
your play. Insurrection is a calculus with very indefinite magni- 
tudes, the value of which may change every day; the forces 
opposed to you have all the advantage of organization, discipline 
and habitual authority; unless you bring strong odds against them, 
you are defeated and ruined. Secondly, the insurrectionary career 
once entered upon, act with the greatest determination, and 
on the offensive. The defensive is the death of every armed rising; 
it is lost before it measures itself with its enemies. Surprise your 
antagonists while their forces are scattering, prepare new suc- 
cesses, however small but daily; keep up the moral ascendant 
which the first successful rising has given to you; rally thus 
those vacillating elements to your side which always follow the 
strongest impulse, and which always look out for the safer side; 
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force your enemies to a retreat before they can collect their 
strength against you; in the words of Danton, the greatest master 
of revolutionary policy yet known: de l'audace, de l’audace, encore 
de laudace! 


Written in August 41851- 
September 1852 : 


Published in The New-York Written in English 
Daily Tribune in 1854-52 
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From THE EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE OF LOUIS BONAPARTE** 


Hegel remarks somewhere that all facts and personages of great 
importance in world history occur, as it were, twice. He forgot 
to add: the first time as tragedy, the second as farce. Caussidiére 
for Danton, Louis Blanc for Robespierre, the Montagne of 1848 
to 1851 for the Montagne of 1793 to 1795, the Nephew for the 
Uncle. And the same caricature occurs in the circumstances attend- 
ing the second edition of the eighteenth Brumaire.* 

Men make their own history, but they do not make it just 
as they please; they do not make it under circumstances chosen 
by themselves, but under circumstances directly encountered, 
given and transmitted from the past. The tradition of all the 
dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the brain of the 
living. And just when they seem engaged in revolutionising 
themselves and things, in creating something that has never yet 
existed, precisely in such periods of revolutionary crisis they 
anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past to their service and 
borrow from them names, battle cries and costumes in order 
to present the new scene of world history in this time-honoured 
disguise and this borrowed language. Thus Luther donned the 
mask of the Apostle Paul, the Revolution of 1789 to 1814 draped 
itself alternately as the Roman republic and the Roman empire, 
and the Revolution of 1848 knew nothing better to do than to 
parody, now 1789, now the revolutionary tradition of 1793 to 1795. 
In like manner a beginner-who has learnt a new language always 
translates it back into his mother tongue, but he has assimilated 
the spirit of the new language and can freely express himself 
in it only when he finds his way in it without recalling the old 
and forgets his native tongue in the use of the new. 

Consideration of this conjuring up of the dead of world history 
reveals at once a salient difference. Camille Desmoulins, Danton, 
Robespierre, Saint-Just, Napoleon, the heroes as well as the 
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parties and the masses of the old French Revolution, performed 
the task of their time in Roman costume and with Roman 
phrases, the task of unchaining and setting up modern bourgeois 
society. The first ones knocked the feudal basis to pieces and 
mowed off the feudal heads which had grown on it. The other creat- 
ed inside France the conditions under which alone free competi- 
tion could be developed, parcelled landed property exploited and 
the unchained industrial productive power of the nation employed; 
and beyond the French borders he everywhere swept the feudal 
institutions away, so far as was necessary to furnish bourgeois 
society in France with a suitable up-to-date environment on the 
European Continent. The new social formation once established, 
the antediluvian Colossi disappeared and with them resurrected 
Romanity—the Brutuses, Gracchi, Publicolas, the  tribunes, 
the senators, and Caesar hitnself. Bourgeois society in its. sober 
reality had begotten its true interpreters and mouthpieces in the 
Says, Cousins, Royer-Collards, Benjamin Constants and Guizots; 
its real military leaders sat behind the office desks, and the 
hogheaded Louis XVIII was its political chief. Wholly absorhed 
in the production of wealth and in peaceful competitive struggle, 
it no longer comprehended that ghosts from the days of Rome 
had watched over its cradle. But unheroic as bourgeois society 
is, it nevertheless took heroism, sacrifice, terror, civil war and 
battles of peoples to bring it into being. And in the classically 
austere traditions of the Roman republic its gladiators found the 
ideals and the art forms, the self-deceptions that they needed 
in order to conceal from themselves the bourgeois limitations 
of the content of their struggles and to keep their enthusiasm 
on the high plane of the great historical tragedy. Similarly, at 
another stage of development, a century earlier, Cromwell and 
the English people had borrowed speech, passions and illusions 
from the Old Testament for their bourgeois revolution. When the 
real aim had been achieved, when the bourgeois transformation of 
English society had been accomplished, Locke supplanted 
Habakkuk. 

Thus the awakening of the dead in those revolutions served the 
purpose of glorifying the new struggles, not of parodying the 
old; of magnifying the given task in imagination, not of fleeing 
from its solution in reality; of finding once more the spirit of 
revolution, not of making its ghost walk about again. 

From 1848 to 1851 only the ghost of the old revolution walked 
about, from Marrast, the républicain en gants jaunes,* who dis- 
guised himself as the old Bailly, down to the adventurer, who 
hides his commonplace repulsive features under the iron death 
mask of Napoleon. An entire people, which had imagined that 

* Republican in yellow gloves.—£d. 
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by means of arevolution it had imparted to itself an accelerated 
power of motion, suddenly finds itself set back into a defunct 
epoch and, in order that no doubt as to the relapse may be possible, 
the old dates arise again, the old chronology, the old names, the 
old edicts, which had long become a subject of antiquarian eru- 
dition, and the old minions of the law, who had seemed long 
decayed. The nation feels like that mad Englishman in Bedlam 
who fancies that he lives in the times of the ancient Pharaohs 
and daily bemoans the hard labour that he must perform in the 
Ethiopian mines as a gold digger, immured in this subterranean 
prison, a dimly burning lamp fastened to his head, the overseer 
of the slaves behind him with a long whip, and at the exits a con- 
fused welter of barbarian mercenaries, who understand neither 
the forced labourers in the mines nor one another, since they 
speak no common language. “And ali this is expected of me,” 
sighs the mad Englishman, “of me, a freeborn Briton, in order 
to make gold for the old Pharaohs.” “In order to pay the debts 
of the Bonaparte family,” sighs the French nation. The English- 
man, so long as he was in his right mind, could not get rid of the 
fixed idea of making gold. The French, so long as they were engaged 
in revolution, could not get rid of the memory of Napoleon, 
as the election of December 10® proved. They hankered to return 
from the perils of revolution to the flesh-pots*® of Egypt, and 
December 2, 1851 was the answer. They have not only a carica- 
ture of the old Napoleon, they have the old Napoleon himself, 
caricatured as he must appear in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The social revolution of the nineteenth century cannot draw 
its poetry from the past, but only from the future. It cannot begin 
with itself before it has stripped off all superstition in regard 
to the past. Earlier revolutions required recollections of past 
world history in order to drug themselves concerning their own 
content. In order to arrive at its own content, the revolution 
of the nineteenth century must let the dead bury their dead. 
There the phrase went beyond the content; here the content 
goes beyond the phrase. 

The February Revolution was a surprise attack, a taking of the 
old society unawares, and the people proclaimed this unexpected 
stroke as a deed of world importance, ushering in a new epoch. 
On December 2 the February Revolution is conjured away by 
a cardsharper’s trick, and what seems overthrown is no longer 
the monarchy but the liberal concessions that were wrung from 
it by centuries of struggle. Instead of society having conquered 
a new content for itself, it seems that the state only returned 
to its oldest form, to the shamelessly simple domination of 
the sabre and the cowl. This is the answer to the coup de 
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main*® of February 1848, given by the coup de téte** of December 
1851. Easy come, easy go. Meanwhile the interval of time has not 
passed by unused. During the years 1848 to 1854 French society 
has made up, and that by an abbreviated because revolutionary 
method, for the studies and experiences which, in a regular, so to 
speak, textbook course of development, would have had to pre- 
cede the February Revolution, if it was to be more than a ruffling 
of the surface. Society now seems to have fallen back behind its 
point of departure; it has in truth first to create for itself the 
revolutionary point of departure, the situation, the relations, 
the conditions under which alone modern revolution becomes 
serious. 

Bourgeois revolutions, like those of the eighteenth century, 
storm swiftly from success to success; their dramatic effects 
outdo each other; men and things seem set in sparkling brilliants; 
ecstasy is the everyday spirit; but they are short-lived; soon they 
have attained their zenith, and a long crapulent depression lays 
hold of society before it learns soberly to assimilate the results 
of its storm-and-stress period. On the other hand, proletarian 
revoluticns, like those of the nineteenth century, criticise them- 
selves constantly, interrupt themselves continually in their own 
course, come back to the apparently accomplished in order to begin 
it afresh, deride with unmerciful thoroughness the inadequacies, 
weaknesses and paltrinesses of their first attempts, seem to throw 
down their adversary only in order that he may draw new strength 
from the earth and rise again, more gigantic, before them, recoil ever 
and anon from the indefinite prodigiousness of their own aims, 
until a situation has been created which makes all turning back 
impossible, and the conditions themselves cry out: 


Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 
Here is the rose, here dance!*’... 


On May 28, 1849, the Legislative National Assembly met. 
On December 2, 1851, it was dispersed. This period covers the 
span of life of the constitutional, or parliamentary, republic. 

In the first French Revolution the rule of the Constitutionalists 
is followed by the rule of the Girondins and the rule of the Giron- 
dins by the rule of the Jacobins. Each of these parties relies on the 
more progressive party for support. As soon as it has brought the 
revolution far enough to be unable to follow it further, still less 
to go ahead of it, it is thrust aside by the bolder ally that stands 
behind it and sent to the guillotine. The revolution thus moves 
along an ascending line. 





* Coup de main: Unexpected stroke.—£d. 
** Coup de téte: Rash act.—Ed. 
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It is the reverse with the Revolution of 1848. The proletarian 
party appears as an appendage of the petty-bourgeois-democratic 
party. It is betrayed and dropped by the latter on April 16, 
May 15, and in the June days. The democratic party, in its turn, 
leans on the shoulders of the bourgeois-republican party. The 
bourgeois-republicans no sooner believe themselves well estab- 
lished than they shake off the troublesome comrade and support 
themselves on the shoulders of the party of Order. The party 
of Order hunches its shoulders,*® lets the bourgeois-republicans 
tumble and throws itself on the shoulders of armed force. It 
fancies it is still sitting on its shoulders when, one fine morning, 
it perceives that the shoulders have transformed themselves 
into bayonets. Each party kicks back at the one behind, which 
presses upon it, and leans against the one in front, which pushes 
backwards. No wonder that”in this ridiculous posture it loses 
its balance and, having made the inevitable grimaces, collapses 
with curious capers. The revolution thus moves in a descending 
line. It finds itself in this state of retrogressive motion before 
the last February barricade has been cleared away and the first 
revolutionary authority constituted. 

The period that we have before us comprises the most motley 
mixture of crying contradictions: constitutionalists who conspire 
openly against the Constitution; revolutionists who are confessed- 
ly constitutional; a National Assembly that wants to be omni- 
potent and always remains parliamentary; a Montagne that 
finds its vocation in patience and counters its present defeats 
by prophesying future victories; royalists who form the patres 
conscripti* of the republic and are forced by the situation to keep 
the hostile royal houses, to which they adhere, abroad, and the 
republic, which they hate, in France; an executiye power that 
finds its strength in its very weakness and its respectability in 
the contempt that it calls forth; a republic that is nothing but the 
combined infamy of two monarchies, the Restoration and the 
July Monarchy, with an imperial label—alliances whose first 
proviso is separation; struggle whose first law is indecision; 
wild, inane agitation in the name of tranquillity, most solemn 
preaching of tranquillity in the name of revolution; passions 
without truth, truths without passion; heroes without heroic 
deeds, history without events; development, whose sole driving 
force seems to be the calendar, wearying with constant repetition 
of the same tensions and relaxations; antagonisms that periodicak 
ly seem to work themselves up to a climax only to lose their 
sharpness and fall away without being able to resolve themselves; 
pretentiously paraded exertions and philistine terror at the 


* Patres conscripti: Senators.— Ed. 
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danger of the world coming to an end, and at the same time the 
pettiest intrigues and court comedies played by the world 
redeemers, who in their laisser aller* remind us less of the Day 
of Judgement than of the times of the Fronde—the official col- 
lective genius of France brought to naught by the artful stupidity 
of a single individual; the collective will of the nation, as often 
as it speaks through universal suffrage, seeking its appropriate 
expression through the inveterate enemies of the interests of the 
masses, until at length it finds it in the self-will of a filibuster. 
If any section of history has been painted grey. on grey, it is this. 
Men and events appear as inverted Schlemihls, as shadows that 
have lost their bodies.*° The revolution itself paralyses its own 
bearers and endows only its adversaries with passionate forceful- 
ness. When the “red spectre”, continually conjured up and exor- 
cised by the counter-revolutionaries, finally appears, it appears 
not with the Phrygian cap of anarchy on its head, but in the uni- 
form of order, in red breeches.... 

Legitimists and Orleanists, as we have said, formed the two 
great factions of the party of Order. Was that which held these 
factions fast to their pretenders and kept them apart from one 
another nothing but lily and tricolour, House of Bourbon and 
House of Orleans, different shades of royalism, was it at all the 
confession of faith of royalism? Under the Bourbons, big landed 
property had governed, with its priests and lackeys; under the 
Orleans, high finance, large-scale industry, large-scale trade, that 
is, capital, with its retinue of lawyers, professors and smooth- 
tongued orators. The Legitimate Monarchy was merely the polit- 
ical expression of the hereditary rule of the lords of the soil, 
as the July Monarchy was only the political expression of the 
usurped rule of the bourgeois parvenus. What kept the two factions 
apart, therefore, was not any so-called principles, it was their 
material conditions of existence, two different kinds of property, 
it was the old contrast between town and country, the rivalry 
between capital and landed property. That at the same time old 
memories, personal enmities, fears and hopes, prejudices and 
illusions, sympathies and antipathies, convictions, articles of 
faith and principles bound them to one or the other royal house, 
who is there that denies this? Upon the different forms of prop- 
erty, upon the social conditions of existence, rises an entire 
superstructure of distinct and peculiarly formed sentiments, 
illusions, modes of thought and views of life. The entire class 
creates and forms them out of its material foundations and out 
of the corresponding social relations. The single individual, who 
derives them through tradition and upbringing, may imagine 





* Laisser aller: Letting things take their course.—Ed. 
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that they form the real motives and the starting-point of his 
activity. While Orleanists and Legitimists, while each faction 
sought to make itself and the other believe that it was loyalty 
to their two royal houses which separated them, facts later proved 
that it was rather their divided interests which forbade the uniting 
of the two royal houses. And as in private life one differentiates 
between what a man thinks and says of himself and what he 
really is and does, so in historical struggles one must distinguish 
still more the phrases and fancies of parties from their real organ- 
ism and their real interests, their conception of themselves, 
from their reality. Orleanists and Legitimists found themselves 
side by side in the republic, with equal claims. If each side wished 
to effect the restoration of its own royal house against the other, 
that merely signified that each of the two great interests into which 
the bourgeoisie is split—landed property and capital—sought to 
restore its own supremacy and the subordination of the other. 
We speak of two interests of the bourgeoisie, for large landed 
property, despite its feudal coquetry and pride of race, has been 
rendered thoroughly bourgeois by the’ development of modern 
society. Thus the Tories in England long imagined that they 
were enthusiastic about monarchy, the church and the beauties 
of the old English Coastitution, until the day of danger wrung 
from them the confession that they are enthusiastic only about 
ground rent.... 

As against the coalesced bourgeoisie, a coalition between petty 
bourgeois and workers had been formed, the so-called social-demo- 
cratic party. The petty bourgeois saw that they were badly reward- 
ed after the June days of 1848, that their material interests 
were imperilled and that the democratic guarantees which were 
to ensure the effectuation of these interests were called in question 
by the counter-revolution. Accordingly, they came closer to the 
workers. On the other hand, their parliamentary representation, 
the Montagne, thrust aside during the dictatorship of the bour- 
geois republicans, had in the last half of the life of the Constit- 
uent Assembly reconquered its lost popularity through the 
struggle with Bonaparte and the royalist ministers. It had con- 
cluded an alliance with the socialist leaders. In February 1849, 
banquets celebrated the reconciliation. A joint programme was 
drafted, joint election committees were set up and joint candi- 
dates put forward. From the social demands of the proletariat 
the revolutionary point was broken off and a democratic turn 
given to them; from the democratic claims of the petty bourgeoisie 
the purely political form was stripped off and their socialist 
point thrust forward. Thus arose the Social-Democracy. The new 
Montagne, the result of this combination, contained, apart from 
some supernumeraries from the working class and some socialist 
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sectarians, the same elements. as the old Montagne, only numeric- 
ally stronger. However, in the course of development, it had 
changed with the class that it represented. The peculiar character 
of the Social-Democracy is epitomised in the fact that democratic- 
republican institutions-are demanded as a means, not of doing 
away with:two extremes, capital and wage labour, but of weaken- 
ing their antagonism and transforming it into harmony. However 
different the means proposed for the attainment of this end may 
be, however much it may be trimmed with more or less revolution- 
ary notions, the content remains the same. This content is the 
transformation of society in a democratic way, but a transforma- 
tion within the bounds of the petty bourgeoisie. Only one must 
not form the narrow-minded notion that the petty bourgeoisie, 
on principle, wishes to enforce an egoistic class interest. Rather, 
it believes that the special conditions of its emancipation are the 
general conditions within the frame of which alone modern society 
can be saved and the class struggle avoided. Just as little must 
one imagine that the democratic representatives are indeed all 
shopkeepers or enthusiastic champions of shopkeepers. According 
to their education and their individual position they may be as 
far apart as heaven from earth. What makes them representatives 
of the petty bourgeoisie is the fact that in their minds they do not 
get beyond the limits which the latter do not get beyond in life, 
that they are consequently driven, theoretically, to the same 
problems and solutions to which material interest and social 
position drive the latter practically. This is, in general, the rela- 
tionship between the political and literary representatives of a class 
and the class they represent.... 

By a coup de main during the night of December 1 to 2, Bona- 
parte had robbed the Paris proletariat of its leaders, the barricade 
commanders. An army without officers, averse to fighting under 
the banner of the Montagnards because of the memories of June 
1848 and 1849 and May 1850, it left to its vanguard, the secret 
societies, the task of saving the insurrectionary honour of Paris, 
which the bourgeoisie had so unresistingly surrendered to the 
soldiery that, later on, Bonaparte could sneeringly give as his 
motive for disarming the National Guard—his fear that its arms 
would be turned against it itself by the anarchists! 

“C’est le triomphe complet et définitif du Socialisme!”* Thus 
Guizot characterised December 2. But if the overthrow of the 
parliamentary republic contains within itself the germ of the 
triumph of the proletarian revolution, its immediate and pal- 
pable result was the victory of Bonaparte over parliament, of the 
executive power over the legislative power, of force without phrases 


* “This is the complete and final triumph of socialism!”— Ed. 
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over the force of phrases. In parliament the nation made its general 
will the law, that is, it made the law of the ruling class its gener- 
al will. Before the executive power it renounces all will of its 
own and submits to the superior command of an alien will, to 
authority. The executive power, in contrast to the legislative 
power, expresses the heteronomy of a nation, in contrast to its 
autonomy. France, therefore, seems to have escaped the despotism 
of a class only to fall back beneath the despotism of an individual, 
and, what is more, beneath the authority of an individual without 
authority. The struggle seems to be settled in such a way that 
all classes, equally impotent and equally mute, fall on their 
knees before the rifle butt. 

But the revolution is thoroughgoing. It is still journeying 
through purgatory. It does its work methodically. By December 
2, 1851, it had completed one half of its preparatory work; it is 
now completing the other half. First it perfected the parliament- 
ary power, in order to be able to overthrow it. Now that it has 
attained this, it perfects the erecutive power, reduces it to its purest 
expression, isolates it, sets it up against itself as the sole target, in 
order to concentrate all its forces of destruction against it. And 
when it has done this second half of its preliminary work, Europe 
will leap from its seat and exultantly exclaim: Well grubbed, old 
mole!51 

This executive power with its enormous bureaucratic and 
military organisation, with its ingenious state machinery, embrac- 
ing wide strata, with a host of officials numbering half a million, 
besides an army of another half million, this appalling parasitic 
body, which enmeshes the body of French society like a net and 
chokes all its pores, sprang up in the days of the absolute monarchy, 
with the decay of the feudal system, which it helped to hasten. 
The seignorial privileges of the landowners and towns became 
transformed into so many attributes of the state power, the feudal 
dignitaries into paid officials and the motley pattern of conflicting 
mediaeval plenary powers into the regulated plan of a state author- 
ity whose work is divided and centralised as in a factory. The 
first French Revolution, with its task of breaking all separate 
local, territorial, urban and provincial powers in order to create 
the civil unity of the nation, was bound to develop what the abso- 
lute monarchy had begun: centralisation, but at the same time 
the extent, the attributes and the agents of governmental power. 
Napoleon perfected this state machinery. The Legitimist monarchy 
and the July monarchy added nothing but a greater division 
of labour, growing in the same measure as the division of labour 
within bourgeois society created new groups of interests, and, 
therefore, new material for state administration. Every common 
interest was straightway severed from society, counterposed to 
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it as a higher, general interest, snatched from the activity of 
society’s members themselves and made an object of government 
activity, from a bridge, a schoolhouse and the communal prop- 
erty of a village community to the railways, the national wealth 
and the national university of France. Finally, in its struggle 
against the revolution, the parliamentary republic found itself 
compelled to strengthen, along with the repressive measures, the 
resources and centralisation of governmental power. All revolu- 
tions perfected this machine instead of smashing it. The parties 
that contended in turn for domination regarded the possession 
of this huge state edifice as the principal spoils of the victor. 

But under the absolute monarchy, during the first Revolution, 
under Napoleon, bureaucracy was only the means of preparing 
the class rule of the bourgeoisie. Under the Restoration, under 
Louis Philippe, under the parliamentary republic, it was the 
instrument of the ruling class, however much it strove for power 
of its own. 

Only under the second Bonaparte does the state seem to have 
made itself completely independent. As against civil society, 
the state machine has consolidated its position so thoroughly that 
the chief of the Society of December 10 suffices for its head, an 
adventurer blown in from abroad, raised on the shield by a drunk- 
en soldiery, which he has bought with liquor and sausages, and 
which he must continually ply with sausage anew. Hence the 
downcast despair, the feeling of most dreadful humiliation and 
degradation that oppresses the breast of France and makes her 
catch her breath. She feels dishonoured. 

And yet the state power is not suspended in mid air. Bonaparte 
represents a class, and the most numerous class of French society 
at that, the small-holding [Parzellen] peasants. 

Just as the Bourbons were the dynasty of big landed property 
and just as the Orleans were the dynasty of. money, so the Bona- 
partes are the dynasty of the peasants, that is, the mass of the 
French people. Not the Bonaparte who submitted to the bourgeois 
parliament, but the Bonaparte who dispersed the bourgeois 
parliament is the chosen of the peasantry. For three years the 
towns had succeeded in falsifying the meaning of the election 
of December 10 and in cheating the peasants out of the restoration 
of the empire. The election of December 10, 1848, has been, con- 
summated only by the coup d'état of December 2, 1851. 

The small-holding peasants form a vast mass, the members of 
which live in similar conditions but without entering into mani- 
fold relations with one another. Their mode of production isolates 
them from one another instead of bringing them into mutual 
intercourse. The isolation is increased by France’s bad means of 
communication and by the poverty of the peasants. Their field 
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of production, the small holding, admits of no division of labour 
in its cultivation, no application of science and, therefore, no 
diversity of development, no variety of talent, no wealth of 
social relationships. Each individual peasant family is almost 
self-sufficient; it itself directly produces the major part of its 
consumption and thus acquires its means of life more through 
exchange with nature than in intercourse with society. A small 
holding, a peasant and his family; alongside them another small. 
holding, another peasant and another family. A few score of these 
make up a village, and a few score of villages make up a Depart- 
ment. In this way, the great mass of the French nation is formed 
by simple addition of homologous magnitudes, much as potatoes 
in a sack form a sack of potatoes. In so far as millions of families 
live under economic conditions of existence that separate their 
mode of life, their interests and their culture from those of the 
other classes, and put them in hostile opposition to the latter, 
they form a class. In so far as there is merely a local interconnec- 
tion among these small-holding peasants, and the identity of 
their interests begets no community, no national bond and no 
political organisation among them, they do not form a class. 
They are consequently incapable of enforcing their class interests 
in their own name, whether through a parliament or through 
a convention. They cannot represent themselves, they must be 
represented. Their representative must at the same time appear 
as their master, as an authority over them, as an unlimited govern- 
mental power that protects them against the other classes and 
sends them rain and sunshine from above. The political influence 
of the small-holding peasants, therefore, finds its final expression 
in the executive power subordinating society to itself. 

Historical tradition gave rise to the belief of the French peas- 
ants in the miracle that a man named Napoleon would bring 
all the glory back to them. And an individual turned up who 
gives himself out as the man because he bears the name of Napo- 
leon, in consequence of the Code Napoléon, which lays down that 
la recherche de la paternité est interdite.* After a vagabondage 
of twenty years and after a series of grotesque adventures, the 
legend finds fulfilment and the man becomes Emperor of the 
French. The fixed idea of the Nephew was realised, because it 
coincided with the fixed idea of the most numerous class of the 
French people. 

But, it may be objected, what about the peasant risings in 
half of France, the raids on the peasants by the army, the mass 
incarceration and transportation of peasants? 

Since Louis XIV, France has experienced no similar persecution 
of the peasants “on account of demagogic practices”. 


* Inquiry into paternity is forbidden.—£d. 
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But let there be no misunderstanding. The Bonaparte dynasty 
represents not the revolutionary, but the conservative peasant; 
not the peasant that strikes out beyond the condition of his 
social existence, the small holding, but rather the peasant who 
wants to consolidate this holding; not the country folk who, 
linked up with the towns, want to overthrow the old order through 
their own energies, but on the contrary those who, in stupefied 
seclusion within this old order, want to see themselves and their 
small holdings saved and favoured by the ghost of the empire. 
It represents not the enlightenment, but the superstition of the 
peasant; not his judgement, but his prejudice; not his future, but 
his past; not his modern Cévennes, but his modern Vendée.* 

The three years’ rigorous rule of the parliamentary republic 
had freed a part of the French peasants from the Napoleonic illu- 
sion and had revolutionised them, even if only superficially; 
but the bourgeoisie violently repressed them, as often as they 
set themselves in motion. Under the parliamentary republic the 
modern and the traditional consciousness of the French peasant 
contended for mastery. This progress took the form of an incessant 
struggle between the schoolmasters and the priests. The bourgeoisie 
struck down the schoolmasters. For the first time the peasants 
made efforts to behave independently in the face of the activity 
of the government. This was shown in the continual conflict 
between the maires and the prefects. The bourgeoisie deposed the 
maires. Finally, during the period of the parliamentary republic, 
the peasants of different localities rose against their own offspring, 
the army. The bourgeoisie punished them with states of siege 
and punitive expeditions. And this same bourgeoisie now cries 
out about the stupidity of the masses, the vile multitude, that 
has betrayed it to Bonaparte. It has itself forcibly strengthened 
the empire sentiments [Imperialismus] of the peasant class, it 
conserved the conditions that form the birthplace of this peasant 
religion. The bourgeoisie, to be sure, is bound to fear the stupidity 
of the masses as long as they remain conservative, and the insight 
of the masses as soon as they become revolutionary. 

In the risings after the coup d’état, a part of the French peasants 
protested, arms in hand, against their own vote of December 10, 
1848. The school they had gone through since 1848 had sharpened 
their wits. But they had made themselves over to the underworld 
of history; history held them to their word, and the majority was 
still so prejudiced that in precisely the reddest Departments the 
peasant population voted openly for Bonaparte. In its view, the 
National Assembly had hindered his progress. He had now merely 
broken the fetters that the towns had imposed on the will of the 
countryside. In some parts the peasants even entertained the 
grotesque notion of a convention side by side with Napoleon. 
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After the first revolution had transformed the peasants from 
semi-villeins into freeholders, Napoleen confirmed and regulated 
the conditions on which they could exploit undisturbed the soil 
of France which had only just fallen to their lot and slake their 
youthful passion for property. But what is now causing the ruin 
of the French peasant is his small holding itself, the division 
of the land, the form of property which Napoleon consolidated 
in France. It is precisely the material conditions which made 
the feudal peasant a small-holding peasant and Napoleon an 
emperor. Two generations have sufficed to produce the inevitable 
result: progressive deterioration of agriculture, progressive indebt- 
edness of the agriculturist. The “Napoleonic” form of property, 
which at the beginning of the nineteenth century was the condi- 
tion for the liberation and enrichment of the French country 
folk, has developed in the course of this century into the law 
of their enslavement and pauperisation. And precisely this law 
is the first of the “idées napoléoniennes” which the second Bona- 
parte has to uphold. If he still shares with the peasants the illu- 
sion that the cause of their ruin is to be sought, not in this small- 
holding property itself, hut outside it, in the influence of second- 
ary circumstances, his experiments will burst like soap bubbles 
when they come in contact with the relations of production. 

The economic development of small-holding property has 
radically changed the relation of the peasants to the other classes 
of society. Under Napoleon, the fragmentation of the land in the 
countryside supplemented free competition and the beginning 
of big industry in the towns. The peasant class was the ubiquitous 
protest against the landed aristocracy which had just been over- 
thrown. The roots that small-holding property struck in French 
soil deprived feudalism of all nutriment. Its landmarks formed the 
natural fortifications of the bourgeoisie against any surprise 
attack on the part of its old overlords. But in the course of the 
nineteenth century the feudal lords were replaced by urban usurers; 
the feudal obligation that went with the land was replaced by 
the mortgage; aristocratic landed property was replaced by bour- 
geois capital. The small holding of the peasant is now only the 
pretext that allows the capitalist to draw profits, interest and 
rent from the soil, while leaving it to the tiller of the soil himself 
to see how he can extract his wages. The mortgage debt burdening 
the soil of France imposes on the French peasantry payment of 
an amount of interest equal to the annual interest on the entire 
British national debt. Small-holding property, in this enslave- 
ment by capital to which its development inevitably pushes 
forward, has transformed the mass of the French nation into 
troglodytes. Sixteen million peasants (including women and 
children) dwell in hovels, a large number of which have but one 
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opening, others only two and the most favoured only three. And 
windows are to a house what the five senses are to the head. The 
bourgeois order, which at the beginning of the century set the 
state to stand guard over the newly arisen small holding and 
manured it with laurels, has become a vampire that sucks out 
its blood and brains and throws them into the alchemistic cauldron 
of capital. The Code Napoléon is now nothing but a codez of dis- 
traints, forced sales and compulsory auctions. To the four million 
(including children, etc.) officially recognised paupers, vagabonds, 
criminals and prostitutes in France must be added five million 
who hover on the margin of existence and either have their 
haunts in the countryside itself or, with their rags and their 
children, continually desert the countryside for the towns and 
the towns for the countryside. The interests of the peasants, 
therefore, are no longer, as under Napoleon, in accord with, 
but in opposition to the interests of the bourgeoisie, to capital. 
Hence the peasants find their natural ally and leader in the urban 
proletariat, whose task is the overthrow of the bourgeois order 
But strong and unlimited government—and this is the second 
“idée napoléonienne”, which the second Napoleon has to carry 
out—is called upon to defend this “material” order by force. 
This “ordre matériel” also serves as the catchword in all of Bona- 
parte’s proclamations against the rebellious peasants. 


Written in December 1851-March 
1852 


Published in the first issue of Translated from the German 
the journal Die Revolution, New 
York, 1852 





KARL MARX 


SPEECH AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PEOPLE’S PAPER 


The so-called Revolutions of 1848 were but poor incidents 
—small fractures and fissures in the dry crust of European society. 
However, they denounced the abyss. Beneath the apparently 
solid surface, they betrayed oceans of liquid matter, only needing 
expansion to rend into fragments continents of hard rock. Noisily 
and confusedly they proclaimed the emancipation of the Prole- 
tarian, i.e., the secret of the nineteenth century, and of the revo- 
lution of that century. That social revolution, it is true, was no 
novelty invented in 1848. Steam, electricity, and the self-acting 
mule were revolutionists of a rather more dangerous character 
than even citizens Barbés, Raspail and Blanqui. But, although 
the atmosphere in which we live, weighs upon every one with 
a 20,000 Ib. force, do you feel it? No more than European society 
before 1848 felt the revolutionary atmosphere enveloping and 
pressing it from all sides. There is one great fact, characteristic 
of this our nineteenth century, a fact which no party dares deny. 
On the one hand, there have started into life industrial and scien- 
tific forces, which no epoch of the former human history had 
ever ‘suspected. On the other hand, there exist symptoms of 
decay, far surpassing the horrors recorded of the latter times 
of the Roman empire. In our days everything seems pregnant with 
its contrary. Machinery, gifted with the wonderful power of 
shortening and fructifying human labour, we behold starving 
and overworking it. The new-fangled sources of wealth, by some 
strange weird spell, are turned into sources of want. The victories 
of art seem bought by the loss of character. At the same pace that 
mankind masters nature, man seems to become enslaved to other 
men or to his own infamy. Even the pure light of science seems 
unable to shine but on the dark background of ignorance. All 
our invention and progress seem to result in endowing material 
forces with intellectual life, and in stultifying human life into 
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a material force. This antagonism between modern industry and 
science on the one hand, modern misery and dissolution on the 
other hand; this antagonism between the productive powers, and 
the social relations of our epoch is a fact, palpable, overwhelming, 
and not to be controverted. Some parties may wail over it; others 
may wish to get rid of modern arts, in order to get rid of modern 
conflicts. Or they may imagine that so signal a progress in industry 
wants to be completed by as signal a regress in politics. On our 
part, we do not mistake the shape of the shrewd spirit that con- 
tinues to mark all these contradictions. We know that to work 
well the new-fangled forces of society, they only want to be mas- 
tered by new-fangled men—and such are the working men. They 
are as much the invention of modern time as machinery itself. 
In the signs that bewilder the middle class, the aristocracy and 
the poor prophets of regression, we do recognise our brave friend, 
Robin Goodfellow, the old mole that can work in the earth so 
fast, that worthy pioneer—the Revolution. The English working 
men are the first born sons of modern industry. They will then, 
certainly, not be the last in aiding the social revolution pro- 
duced by that industry, a revolution, which means the eman- 
cipation of their own class all over the world, which is as 
universal as capital-rule and wages-slavery. I know the heroic 
struggles the English working class have gone through since 
the middle of the last century—struggles less glorious, because 
they are shrouded in obscurity, and burked by the middle class 
historian. To revenge the misdeeds of the ruling class, there 
existed in the middle ages, in Germany, a secret tribunal, called 
the “Vehmgericht”. If a red cross was seen marked on a house, 
people knew that its owner was doomed by the “Vehm”. All the 
houses of Europe are now marked with the mysterious red cross. 
History is the judge—its executioner, the proletarian. 


Speech delivered in English 
on April 14, 1856 


Published in the People's Paper 
No. 207 of April 19, 1856 





KARL MARX 


PREFACE TO 4 CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CRITIQUE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


I examine the system of bourgeois economics in the following 
order: capital, landed property, wage labour; state, foreign trade, 
world market. Under the first three headings, I investigate the 
economic conditions of life of the three great classes into which 
modern bourgeois society is divided; the interconnection of the 
three other headings is obvious at a glance. The first section of the 
first book, which deals with capital, consists of the following 
chapters: 1. Commodities; 2. Money, or simple circulation; 3. Cap- 
ital in general. The first two chapters form the contents of the 
present part. The total material lies before me in the form of mono- 
graphs, which were written at widely separated periods, for 
self-clarification, not for publication, and whose coherent elabo- 
ration according to the plan indicated will be dependent on 
external circumstances. 

I am omitting a general introduction which I ‘had jotted down 
because on closer reflection any anticipation of results still to be 
proved appears to me to be disturbing, and the reader who on the 
whole desires to follow me must be resolved to ascend from the 
particular to the general. A few indications concerning the course 
of my own politico-economic studies may, on the other hand, 
appear in place here. 

I was taking up law, which discipline, however, I only pursued 
as a subordinate subject along with philosophy and _ history. 
In the years 1842-43, as editor of the Rheinische Zeitung™ I expe- 
rienced for the first time the embarrassment of having to take 
part in discussions on so-called material interests. The proceedings 
of the Rhenish Landtag on thefts of wood and parcelling of land- 
ed property, the official polemic which Herr von Schaper, then 
Oberprdsident of the Rhine Province, opened against the Rhei- 
nische Zeitung on the conditions of the Moselle peasantry, and 
finally debates on free trade and protective tarifis provided the 
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first occasions for occupying myself with economic questions. 
On the other hand, at that time when the good will “to go further” 
greatly outweighed knowledge of the subject, a philosophically 
weakly tinged echo of French socialism and communism made 
itself audible in the Rheinische Zeitung. 1 declared myself against 
this amateurism, but frankly confessed at the same time in a con- 
troversy with the Allgemeine Augsburger Zeitung that my 
previous studies did not permit me even to venture any judge- 
ment on the content of the French tendencies. Instead, I eager- 
ly seized on the illusion of the managers of the Rheinische 
Zeitung, who thought that by a weaker attitude on the part of 
the paper they could secure a remission of the death sentence 
passed upon it, to withdraw from the public stage into the 
study. 

The first work which I undertook for a solution of the doubts 
which assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian philosophy 
of right,* a work the introduction** to which appeared in 1844 
in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher,5* published in Paris. 
My investigation led to the result that legal relations as well 
as forms of state are to be grasped neither from themselves nor 
from the so-called general development of. the human mind, but 
rather have their roots in the material conditions of life, the sum 
total of which Hegel, following the example of the Englishmen 
and Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, combines under the 
name of “civil society”, that,- however, the anatomy of civil 
society is to be sought in political economy. The investigation 
of the latter, which I began in Paris, I continued in Brussels, 
whither I had emigrated in consequence of an expulsion order 
of M. Guizot. The general result at which I arrived and which, 
once won, served as a guiding thread for my studies, can be briefly 
formulated as follows: In the social production of their life, 
men enter into definite relations that are indispensable and inde- 
pendent of their will, relations of production which correspond 
to a definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces. The sum total of these relations of production constitutes 
the economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which 
rises a legal and political superstructure and to which correspond 
definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of production 
of material life conditions the social, political and intellectual 
life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their devel- 
opment, the material productive forces of society come in con- 
oe * K. Marx, Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Right.— 

*®* Ibid., Introduction. — Ed. 
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flict with the existing relations of production, or—what is but 
a legal expression for the same thing—with the property rela- 
tions within which they have been at work hitherto. From forms 
of development of the productive forces these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With 
the change of the economic foundation the entire immense super- 
structure is more or less tapidly transformed. In considering 
such transformations a distinction should always be made between 
the material transformation of the economic conditions of pro- 
duction, which can be determined with the precision of natural 
science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philo- 
sophic—in short, ideological forms in which men become con- 
scious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an 
individual is not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we 
not judge of such a period of transformation by its own conscious- 
ness; on the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing con- 
flict between the social productive forces and the relations of pro- 
duction. No social order ever perishes before all the productive 
forces for which there is room in it have developed; and new, 
higher relations of production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of the 
old society itself. Therefore mankind always sets itself only such 
tasks as it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, 
it will always be found that the task itself arises only when the 
material conditions for its solution already exist or are at least 
in the process of formation. In broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, 
feudal, and modern bourgeois modes of production can be desig- 
nated as progressive epochs in the economic formation of society. 
The bourgeois relations of production are the last antagonistic 
form of the social process of production—antagonistic not in the 
sense of individual antagonism, but of one arising from the social 
conditions of life of the individuals; at the same time the pro- 
ductive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois society create 
the materjal conditions for the solution of that antagonism. This 
social formation brings, therefore, the prehistory of human society 
to a close. 

Frederick Engels, with whom, since the appearance of his 
brilliant sketch on the criticism of the economic categories’ 
(in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher), 1 maintained a constant 
exchange of ideas by correspondence, had by another road (com- 
pare his The Condition of the Working Class in England) arrived 
at the same result as I, and when in the spring of 1845 he also 
settled in Brussels, we resolved to work out in common the oppo- 
sition of our view to the ideological view of German philosophy, 
in fact, to settle accounts with our erstwhile philosophical con- 
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science. The resolve was carried out in the form of a criticism 
of post-Hegelian philosophy. The manuscript, two large octavo 
volumes,** had long reached its place of publication in Westphalia 
when we received the news that altered circumstances did not 
allow of its being printed. We abandoned the manuscript to the 
gnawing criticism of the mice all the more willingly as we had 
achieved our main purpose—self-clarification. Of the scattered 
works in which we put our views before the public at that 
time, now from one aspect, now from another, I will mention 
only the Manifesto of the Communist Party, jointly written by 
Engels and myself, and Discours sur le libre échange published by 
me. The decisive points of our view were first scientifically, 
although only polemically, indicated in my work published in 
1847 and directed against Proudhon: Misére de la Philosophie, 
etc. A dissertation written in German on Wage Labour, in 
which I put together my lectures on this subject delivered in 
the Brussels German Workers’ Society,®® was interrupted, while 
being printed, by the February Revolution and my consequent 
forcible removal from Belgium. 

The editing of the Neue Rheinische Zeitung™ in 1848 and 1849, 
and the subsequent events, interrupted my economic studies 
which could only be resumed in the year 1850 in London. The 
enormous material for the history of political economy which is 
accumulated in the British Museum, the favourable vantage 
point afforded by London for the observation of bourgeois society, 
and finally the new stage of development upon which the latter 
appeared to have entered with the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia, determined me to begin afresh from the very begin- 
ning and to work through the new material critically. These studies 
led partly of themselves into apparently quite remote subjects 
on which I had to dwell for a shorter or longer period. Especially, 
however, was the time at my disposal curtailed by the imperative 
necessity of earning my living. My contributions, during eight 
years now, to the first English-American newspaper, the New 
York Tribune,** compelled an extraordinary scattering of 
my studies, since I occupy myself with newspaper correspon- 
dence proper only in exceptional cases. However, articles on 
striking economic events in England and on the Continent 
constituted so considerable a part of my contributions that I 
was compelled to make myself familiar with practical details 
which lie outside the sphere of the actual science of political 
economy. 

This sketch of the course of my studies in the sphere of political 
economy is intended only to show that my views, however they 
may be judged and however little they coincide with the inter- 
ested prejudices of the ruling classes, are the result of conscien- 
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tious investigation lasting many years. But at the entrance 
to science, as at the entrance to hell, the demand must be 
posted: 


Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto; 
Ogni vilia convien che qui sia morta.* 


London, January 1859 Karl Marz 


First published in the book Translated from the German 
Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomte 

von Karl Marz, Erstes Heft, Berlin, 

4859 


* Here all mistrust must be abandoned 
And here must perish every craven thought. 
(Dante, The Divine Comedy.)—Ed. 





KARL MARX 


From AFTERWORD TO THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION 
OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF CAPITAL 


German reviews, of course, shriek out at “Hegelian sophistics”. 
The European Messenger of St. Petersburg in an article dealing 
exclusively with the method of “Das Kapital” (May number, 
1872, pp. 427-4368), finds my method of inquiry severely rea- 
listic, but my method of presentation, unfortunately, German- 
dialectical. It says: 


“At first sight, if the judgment is based on the external form of the presen- 
tation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal of ideal philosophers, always 
in the German, i.e., the bad sense of the word. But in point of fact he is infi- 
nitely more realistic than all his forerunners in the work of economic criti- 
cism. He can in no sense be called an idealist.” 


I cannot answer the writer better than by aid of a few extracts 
from his own criticism, which may interest some of my readers 
to whom the Russian original is inaccessible. 

After a quotation from the preface to my “Criticism of Political 
Economy”, Berlin, 1859, pp. IV-VII,® where I discuss the 
materialistic basis of my method, the writer goes on: 


“The one thing which is of moment to Marx, is to find the law of the phe- 
nomena with whose investigation he is concerned; and not on y is that law 
of moment to him, which governs these phenomena, in so far as they have a 
definite form and mutual connexion within a given historical period. Of 
still greater moment to him is the law of their variation, of their development, 
i.e., of their transition from one form into another, from one series 
of connexions into a different one. This law once discovered, he investigates 
in detail the effects in which it manifests itself in social life. Consequenily, 
Marx only troubles himself about one thing: to show, by rigid scientific 
investigation, the necessity of successive determinate orders of social con- 
ditions, and to establish, as impartially, as possible, the facts taat serve him 
for fundamental starting-points. For this it is quite enough, if he proves, at 
the same time, both the necessity of the present order of things, and the ne- 
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cessity of another order into which the first must inevitably pass over; and 
this all the same, whether men believe or do not believe it, whether they are 
conscious or unconscious of it. Marx treats the social movement as a process 
of natural history, governed by laws not only independent of human will, 
consciousness and intelligence, but rather, on the contrary, determining that 
will, consciousness and intelligence.... If in the history of civilisation the 
conscious element plays a part so subordinate, then it is self-evident that a 
critical inquiry whose subject-matter is civilisation, can, less than anything 
else, have for its basis any form of, or any result of, consciousness. That is 
to say, that not the idea, but the material phenomenon alone can serve as 
its starting-point. Such an inquiry will confine itself to the confrontation 
and the comparison of a fact, not with ideas, but with another fact. For this 
inquiry, the one thing of moment is, that both facts be investigated as accu- 
rately as possible, and that they actually form, each with respect: to the 
other, different momenta of an evolution; but most important of all is the 
rigid analysis of the series of successions, of the sequences and concatenations 
in which the different stages of such an evolution present themselves. But it 
will be said, the general laws of economic life are one and the same, no mat- 
ter whether they are applied to the present or the past. This Marx directly 
denies. According to him, such abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, 
in his opinion every historical: period has laws of its own.... As soon as society 
has outlived a given period of development, and is passing over from one 
given stage to another, it begins to be subject also to other laws. In a word, 
economic life offers us a phenomenon analogous to the history of evolution 
in other branches of biology. The old economists misunderstood the nature 
of economic laws when they likened them to the laws of physics and chemis- 
try. A more thorough analysis of phenomena shows that social organisms 
differ among themselves as fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one 
and the same phenomenon falis under quite different laws in consequence 
of the different structure of those organisms as a whole, of the variations of 
their individual organs, of the different conditions in which those organs 
function, &c. Marx, e.g., denies that the law of population is the same at 
all times and in all places. He asserts, on the contrary, that every stage of 
development has its own law of population....With the varying degree of 
development of productive power, social conditions and the laws governing 
them vary too. Whilst Marx sets himself the task of following and explaining 
from this point of view the economic system established by the sway of capi- 
tal, he is only formulating, in a strictly scientific manner, the aim that every 
accurate investigation into economic life must have. The scientific value of 
such an inquiry lies in the disclosing of the special laws that regulate the 
origin, existence, development, death of a given social organism and its 
replacement by another and higher one. And it is this value that, in point of 
fact, Marx’s book has.” 


Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be actually my 
method, in this striking and (as far as concerns my own applica- 
tion of it) generous way, what else is he picturing but the dialectic 
method? 

Of course the method of presentation must differ in form from 
that of inquiry. The latter has to appropriate the material in 
detail, to analyse its different forms of development, to trace out 
their inner connexion. Only after this work is done, can the 
actual movement be adequately described. If this is done success- 
fully, if the life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected as in 
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a mirror, then it may appear as if we had before us a mere a priori 
construction. 

My dialectic method is not only different from the Hegelian, 
but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life-process of the human 
brain, i.e., the process of thinking, which, under the name of 
“the Idea”, he even transforms into an independent subject, is 
the demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only the 
external, phenomenal form of “the Idea”. With me, on the 
contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the material world 
reflected by the human mind, and translated into forms of 
thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticised nearly 
thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the fashion. But just 
as I was working at the first volume of “Das Kapital”, it was the 
good pleasure of the peevish, arrogant, mediocre ‘Extyovoi*™ 
who now talk large in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel in the 
same way as the brave Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s time 
treated Spinoza, i.e., as a “dead dog”. I therefore openly avowed 
myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and even here and there, 
in the chapter on the theory of value, coquetted with the modes 
of expression peculiar to him. The mystification which dialectic 
suffers in Hegels’ hands, by no means prevents him from being 
the first to present its general form of working in a comprehensive 
and conscious manner. With him it is standing on its head. It 
must be turned right side up again, if you would discover the 
rational kernel within the mystical shell. 

in its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in Germany, 
because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify the existing state 
of things. In its rational form it is a scandal and abomination to 
bourgeoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes 
in its comprehension and affirmative recognition of the existing 
state of things, at the same time also, the recognition of the 
negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; because it 
regards every historically developed social form as in fluid move- 
ment, and therefore takes into account its transient nature not 
less than its momentary existence; because it lets nothing impose 
upon it, and is in its essence critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of capitalist 
society impress themselves upon the practical bourgeois most 
strikingly in the changes of the periodic cycle, through which 
modern industry runs, and whose crowning point is the universal 
crisis. That crisis is once again approaching, although as yet but in 


* Epigoni.—Ed 
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its preliminary stage; and by the universality of its theatre and the 
intensity of its action it will drum dialectics even into the heads 
of the mushroom-upstarts of the new, holy Prusso-German empire. 


London, January 24, 1873 


First published in the book: Printed according to the 
. Marx, Das Kapital, Kritik English edition, London, 4887 
der politischen Oekonomie, Erster Edited by Engels 


Band, Zweite verbesserte Auflage, 
Hamburg, 1872 











KARL MARX 


From CAPITAL 
VOL. I 
Part VIII* 


THE SO-CALLED PRIMITIVE ACCUMULATION 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The Secret of Primitive Accumulation 


We have seen how money is changed into capital; how through 
capital surplus-value is made, and from surplus-value more capi- 
tal. But the accumulation of capital pre-supposes surplus-value; 
surplus-value pre-supposes capitalistic production; capitalistic 
production pre-supposes the pre-existence of considerable masses 
of capital and of labour-power in the hands of producers of com- 
modities. The whole movement, therefore, seems to turn in 
a vicious circle, out of which we can only get by supposing a pri- 
mitive accumulation (previous accumulation of Adam Smith) 
preceding capitalistic accumulation; an accumulation not 
the result of the capitalist mode of production but its starting- 
point. 

This primitive accumulation plays in Political Economy about 
the same part as original sin in theology. Adam bit the apple, 
and thereupon sin fell on the human race. Its origin is supposed 
to be explained when it is told as an anecdote of the past. In times 
long gone by there were two sorts of people; one, the diligent, 
intelligent, and, above all, frugal élite; the other, lazy rascals, 
spending their substance, and more, in riotous living. The legend 
of theological original sin tells us certainly how man came to be 
condemned to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow; but the 
history of economic original sin reveals to us that there are people 
to whom this is by no means essential. Never mind! Thus it came 
to pass that the former sort accumulated wealth, and the latter 
sort had at last nothing to sell except their own skins. And from 
this original sin dates the poverty of the great majority that, 


* In the German edition it corresponds to Chapter XXIV.—Ed. 
6—84 
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despite all its labour, has up to now nothing to sell but itself, 
and the wealth of the few that increases constantly although they 
have long ceased to work. Such insipid childishness is every day 
preached to us in the defence of property. M. Thiers, e.g., had 
the assurance to repeat it with all the solemnity of a statesman. 
to the French people, once so spirituel. But as soon as the question 
of property crops up, it becomes a sacred duty to proclaim the 
intellectual food of the infant as the one thing fit for all ages and 
for all stages of development. In actual history it is notorious 
that conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, briefly force, 
play the great part. In the tender annals of Political Econo- 
my, the idyllic reigns from time immemorial. Right and “labour” 
were from all time the sole means of enrichment, the pre- 
sent year of course always excepted. As a matter of fact, the 
methods of primitive accumulation are anything but idyl- 
lic. 

In themselves money and commodities are no more capital 
than are the means of production and of subsistence. They want 
transforming into capital. But this transformation itself can 
only take place under certain circumstances that centre in this, 
viz., that two very different kinds of commodity-possessors 
must come face to face and into contact; on the one hand, the 
owners of money, means of production, means of subsistence, who 
are eager to increase the sum of values they possess, by buying 
other people’s labour-power; on the other hand, free labourers, 
the sellers of their own labour-power, and therefore the sellers 
of labour. Free labourers, in the double sense that neither they 
themselves form part and parcel of the means of production, as in 
the case of slaves, bondsmen, &c., nor do the means of production 
belong to them, as in the case of peasant-proprietors; they are, 
therefore, free from, unencumbered by, any means of production 
of their own. With this polarisation of the market for commodities, 
the fundamental conditions of capitalist production are given. 
The capitalist system pre-supposes the complete separation of 
the labourers from all property in the means by which they can 
realise their labour. As soon as capitalist production is once on its 
own legs, it not only maintains this separation, but reproduces 
it on a continually extending scale. ‘The process, therefore, that 
clears the way for the capitalist system, can be none other than 
the process which takes away from the labourer the possession 
of his means of production; a process that transforms, on the one 
hand, the social means of subsistence and of production into 
capital, on the other, the immediate producers into wage-labour- 
ers. The so-called primitive accumulation, therefore, is nothing 
else than the historical process of divorcing the producer from 
the means of production. It appears as primitive, because it forms 
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the pre-historic stage of capital and of the mode of production 
corresponding with it. 

The economic structure of capitalistic society has grown out 
of the economic structure of feudal society. The dissolution of 
the latter set free the elements of the former. 

The immediate producer, the labourer, could only dispose of 
his own person after he had ceased to be attached to the soil and 
ceased to be the slave, serf, or bondsman of another. To become 
a free seller of labour-power, who carries his commodity wherever 
he finds a market, he must further have escaped from the regime 
of the guilds, their rules for apprentices and journeymen, and the 
impediments of their labour regulations. Hence, the historical 
movement which changes the producers into wage-workers, ap- 
pears, on the one hand, as theiremancipation from serfdom and 
from the fetters of the guilds, and this side alone exists for our 
bourgeois historians. But, on the other hand, these new freedmen 
became sellers of themselves only after they had been robbed of 
all their own means of production, and of all the guarantees of ex- 
istence afforded by the old feudal arrangements. And the history 
of this, their expropriation, is written in the annals of mankind 
in letters of blood and fire. 

The industrial capitalists, these new potentates, had on their 
part not only to displace the guild masters of handicrafts, but also 
the feudal lords, the possessors of the sources of wealth. In this 
respect their conquest of social power appears as the fruit of a vic- 
torious struggle both against feudal lordship and its revolting 
prerogatives, and against the guilds and the fetters they laid 
on the free development of production and the free exploita- 
tion of man by man. The chevaliers d’industrie, however, only 
succeeded in supplanting the chevaliers of the sword by making 
use of events of which they themselves were wholly innocent. 
They have risen by means as vile as those by which the Roman 
freedman once on a time made himself the master of his patro- 
nus. 

The starting-point of the development that gave rise to the 
wage-labourer as well as to the capitalist, was the servitude of 
the labourer. The advance consisted in a change of form of this 
servitude, in the transformation of feudal exploitation into capi- 
talist exploitation. To understand its march, we need not go 
back very far. Although we come across the first beginnings of 
capitalist production as early as the 14th or 15th century, sporad- 
ically, in certain towns of the Mediterranean, the capitalistic 
era dates from the 16th century. Wherever it appears, the aboli- 
tion of serfdom has been long effected, and the highest development 
of the middle ages, the existence of sovereign towns, has been long 
on the wane. 


6* 
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In the history of primitive accumulation, all revolutions are 
epoch-making that act as levers for the capitalist class in course 
of formation; but, above all, those moments when great masses 
of men are suddenly and forcibly torn from their means of subsist- 
ence, and hurled as free and “unattached” proletarians on the 
labour-market. The expropriation of the agricultural producer, 
of the peasant, from the soil, is the basis of the whole process. 
The history of this expropriation, in different countries, as- 
sumes different aspects, and runs through its various phases in 
different orders of succession, and at different periods. In Eng- 
land alone, which we take as our example, has it the classic 
form. ** 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation 


What does the primitive accumulation of capital, i.e., its his- 
torical genesis, resolve itself into? In so far as it is not immediate 
transformation of slaves and serfs into wage-labourers, and there- 
fore a mere change of form, it only means the expropriation of 
the immediate producers, i.e., the dissolution of private property 
based on the labour of its owner. Private property, as the anti- 
thesis to social, collective property, exists only where the means of 
labour and the external conditions of labour belong to private 
individuals. But according as these private individuals are labour- 
ers or not labourers, private property has a different character. 
The numberless shades, that it at first sight presents, correspond 
to the intermediate stages lying between these two extremes. The 
private property of the labourer in his means of production is the 
foundation of petty industry, whether agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, or both; petty industry, again, is an essential condition for 
the development of social production and of the free individuality 
of the labourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of production 
exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other states of dependence. 
But it flourishes, it lets loose its whole energy, it attains its ade- 





* In Italy, where capitalistic production developed earliest, the dis- 
solution of serfdom also took place earlier than elsewhere. The serf was 
emancipated in that country before he had acquired any prescriptive right 
to the soil. His emancipation at once transformed him into a free proletarian, 
who, moreover, found his master ready waiting for him in the towns, for 
the most part handed down as legacies from the Roman time. When the 
revolution of the world-market, about the end of the 15th century,® annihi- 
lated Northern Italy's commercial supremacy, a movement in the reverse 
direction set in. The labourers of the towns were driven en masse into the 
country, and gave an impulse, never before seen, to the petite culture, carried 
on in the form of gardening. 
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quate classical form, only where the labourer is the private owner 
of his own means of labour set in action by himself: the peasant 
of the land which he cultivates, the artisan of the tool which he 
handles as a virtuoso. This mode of production pre-supposes 
parcelling of the soil, and scattering of the other means of produc- 
tion. As it excludes the concentration of these means of produc- 
tion, so also it excludes co-operation, division of labour within 
each separate process of production, the control over, and the 
productive application of the forces of, Nature by society, and the 
free development of the social productive powers. It is compatible 
only with a system of production, and a society, moving within 
narrow and more or less primitive bounds. To perpetuate it would 
be, as Pecqueur rightly says, “to decree universal mediocrity”. © 
At a certain stage of development it brings forth the material 
agencies for its own dissolution. From that moment new forces 
and new passions spring up in the bosom of society; but the old 
social organisation fetters them and keeps them down. It must 
be annihilated; it is annihilated. Its annihilation, the transfor- 
mation of the individualised and scattered means of production 
into socially concentrated ones, of the pigmy property of the many 
into the huge property of the few, the expropriation of the great 
mass of the people from the soil, from the means of subsistence, 
and from the means of labour, this fearful and painful expropria- 
tion of the mass of the people forms the prelude to the history 
of capital. It comprises a series of forcible methods, of which we 
have passed in review only those that have been epoch-making 
as methods of the primitive accumulation of capital. The 
expropriation of the immediate producers was accomplished 
with merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus of passions 
the most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most 
meanly odious. Self-earned private property, that is based, 
so to say, on the fusing together of the isolated, independent 
labouring-individual with the conditions of his labour, is sup- 
planted by capitalistic private property, which rests on exploita- 
tion of the nominally free labour of others, i.e., on wage- 
labour. * 

As soon as this process of transformation has sufficiently decom- 
posed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as the labourers 
are turned into proletarians, their means of labour into capital, 
as soon as the capitalist mode of production stands on its own feet, 
then the further socialisation of labour and further transformation 
of the land and other means of production into socially exploited 


* “Nous sommes dans une condition tout-a-fait nouvelle de la société... 
nous tendons 4 séparer toute espéce de propriété d'avec toute espéce de 
travail.” (Sismondi: “Nouveaux Principes d’Econ. Polit.” t. II., p. 434.) 
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and, therefore, common means of production, as well as the fur- 
ther expropriation of private proprietors, takes a new form. That 
which is now to be expropriated is no longer the labourer working 
for himself, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This 
expropriation: is accomplished by the action of the immanent laws 
of capitalistic production itself, by the centralisation of capital. 
One capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this central- 
isation, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, develop, 
on an ever-extending scale, the co-operative form of the labour- 
process, the conscious technical application of science, the me- 
thodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation of the instru- 
ments of labour into instruments of labour only usable in common, 
the economising of all means of production by their use as the 
means of production of combined, socialised labour, the entangle- 
ment of all peoples in the net of the world-market, and with 
this, the international character of the capitalistic regime. Along 
with the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capi- 
tal, who usurp and monopolise all advantages of this process of 
transformation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows the revolt of 
the working-class, a class always increasing in numbers, and dis- 
ciplined, united, organised by the very mechanism of the process 
of capitalist production itself. The monopoly of capital becomes 
a fetter upon the mode of production, which has sprung up 
and flourished along with, and under it. Centralisation of the 
means of production and socialisation of labour at last reach 
a point where they become incompatible with their capitalist 
integument. This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capi- 
talist private property sounds. The expropriators are expro- 
priated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capital- 
ist mode of production, produces capitalist private property. 
This is the first negation of individual private property, as found- 
ed on the labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production 
begets, with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own nega- 
lion. It is the negation of negation. This does not re-establish pri- 
vate property for the producer, but gives him individual property 
based on the acquisitions of the capitalist era: i.e., on co-operation 
and the possession in common of the land and of the means of 
production. 

The transformation of scattered private property, arising from 
individual labour, into capitalist private property is, naturally, 
a process, incomparably more protracted, violent, and difficult, 
than the transformation of capitalistic private property, already 
practically resting on socialised production, into socialised 
property. In the former case, we had the expropriation of 
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the mass of the people by a few usurpers; in the latter, we have 
the expropriation of a few usurpers by the mass of the 
people.* 


First published in the book: , Printed according to the 
K. Marx, Das Kapital, Kritik English edition of 4887. 
der politischen Oekonomie, Erster Edited by Frederick Engels 


Band, Hamburg, 1867 


* The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoi- 
sie, replaces the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their 
revolutionary combination, due to association, The development of Modern 
Industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet, the very foundation on which 
the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie, 
therefore, produces, above all, are its own grave-di ae Its fall and the 
victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable.... 8 all the classes, that 
stand acs to face with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really 
revolutionary class. The other classes perish and disappear in the face of 
Modern Industry, the proletariat is its special and essential product.... 
The lower middle-classes, the small manufacturers, the shopkeepers, the 
artisan, the peasant, all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from 
extinction their existence as fractions of the middle-class.... they are reac- 
tionary, for they try to roll back the wheel of history. Karl Marx und Fried- 
rich Engels, “Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei”, London, 1848, pp. 9, 14. 
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From CAPITAL 
VOL. Ill 


Like all its predecessors, the capitalist process of production 
proceeds under definite material conditions, which are, however, 
simultaneously the bearers of definite social relations entered into 
by individuals in the process of reproducing their life. Those con- 
ditions, like these relations, are on the one hand prerequisites, on 
the other hand results and creations of the capitalist process of pro- 
duction; they are produced and reproduced by it. We saw also 
that capital—and the capitalist is merely capital personified and 
functions in the process of production solely as the agent of capi- 
tal—in its corresponding social process of production, pumps 
a definite quantity of surplus-labour out of the direct producers, 
or labourers; capital obtains this surplus-labour without an equiv- 
alent, and in essence it always remains forced labour—no mat- 
ter how much it may seem to result from free contractual agreement. 
This surplus-labour appears as surplus-value, and this surplus- 
value exists as a surplus-product. Surplus-labour in general, as 
labour performed over and above the given requirements, must 
always remain. In the capitalist as well as in the slave system, 
etc., it merely assumes an antagonistic form and is supplemented 
by complete idleness of a stratum of society. A definite quantity 
of surplus-labour is required as insurance against accidents, and 
by the necessary and progressive expansion of the process of re- 
production in keeping with the development of the needs and the 
growth of population, which is called accumulation from the 
viewpoint of the capitalist. It is one of the civilising aspects of 
capital that it enforces this surplus-labour in a manner and under 
conditions which are more advantageous to the development of 
the productive forces, social relations, and the creation of the 
elements for a new and higher form than under the preceding 
forms of slavery, serfdom,. etc. Thus it gives rise to a stage, on 
the one hand, in which coercion and monopolisation of social 
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development (including its material and intellectual advantages) 
by one portion of society at the expense of the other are eliminat- 
ed; on the other hand, it creates the material means and embry- 
onic conditions, making it possible in a higher form of society to 
combine this surplus-labour with a greater reduction of time devot- 
ed to material labour in general. For, depending on the devel- 
opment of labour productivity, surplus-labour may be large in 
a small total working-day, and relatively small in a large total 
working-day. If the necessary labour-time=3 and the surplus- 
labour=3, then the total working-day=6 and the rate of surplus- 
labour=100%. If the necessary labour=9 and the surplus- 
labour=3, then the total working-day=12 and the rate of surplus- 
labour only=331/;%. In that case, it depends upon the labour 
productivity how much use-value shall be produced in a definite 
time, hence also in a definite surplus labour-time. The actual 
wealth of society, and the possibility of constantly expanding 
its reproduction process, therefore, do not depend upon the dura- 
tion of surplus-labour, but upon its productivity and the more 
or less copious conditions of production under which it is per- 
formed. I~. fact, the realm of freedom actually begins only where 
labour which is determined by necessity and mundane considera- 
tions ceases; thus in the very nature of things it lies beyond the 
sphere of actual material production. Just as the savage must 
wrestle with Nature to satisfy his wants, to maintain and repro- 
duce life, so must civilised man, and he must do so in all social 
formations and under all possible modes of production. With his 
development this realm of physical necessity expands as a result 
of his wants; but, at the same time, the forces of production which 
satisfy these wants also increase. Freedom in this field can only 
consist in socialised man, the associated producers, rationally 
regulating their interchange with Nature, bringing it under their 
common control, instead of being ruled by it as by the blind forces 
of Nature; and achieving this with the least expenditure of energy 
and under conditions most favourable to, and worthy of, their 
human nature. But it nonetheless still remains a realm of necessi- 
ty. Beyond it begins that development of human energy which is 
an end in itself, the true realm of freedom, which, however, can 
blossom forth only with this realm of necessity as its basis. The 
shortening of the working-day is its basic prerequisite. ... 
Scientific analysis of the capitalist mode of production demon- 
strates the contrary, that it is a mode of production of a special 
kind, with specific historical features; that, like any other specific 
mode of production, it presupposes a given level of the social pro- 
ductive forces and their forms of development as its historical 
precondition: a precondition which is itself the historical result 
and product of a preceding process, and from which the new mode 
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of production proceeds as its given basis; that the production rela- 
tions corresponding to this specific, historically determined mode 
of production—relations which human, beings enter into during 
the process of social life, in the creation of their social life—pos- 
sess a specific, historical and transitory character; and, finally, 
that the distribution relations essentially coincident with these 
production relations are their opposite side, so that both share 
the same historically transitory character.... 

The so-called distribution relations, then, correspond to and 
arise from historically determined specific social forms of the 
process of production and mutual relations entered into by men 
in the reproduction process of human life. The historical character 
of these distribution relations is the historical character of produc- 
tion relations, of which they express merely one aspect. Capital- 
ist distribution differs from those forms of distribution which 
arise from other modes of production, and every form of distri- 
bution disappears with the specific form of production from which 
it is descended and to which it corresponds. 

The view which regards only distribution relations as histori- 
cal, but not production relations, is, on the one hand, solely the 
view of the initial, but still handicapped, criticism of bourgeois 
economy. On the other hand, it rests on the confusion and iden- 
tification of the process of social production with the simple la- 
bour-process, such as might even be performed by an abnormally 
isolated human being without any social assistance. To the extent 
that the labour-process is solely a process between man and Nature, 
its simple elements remain common to all social forms of devel- 
opment. But each specific historical form of this process further 
develops its material foundations and social forms. Whenever 
a certain stage of maturity has been reached, the specific histori- 
cal form is discarded and makes way for a higher one. The moment 
of arrival of such a crisis is disclosed by the depth and breadth 
attained by the contradictions and antagonisms between the dis- 
tribution relations, and thus the specific historical form of their 
corresponding production relations, on the one hand, and the 
productive forces, the production powers and the development of 
their agencies, on the other hand. A conflict then ensues between 
the material development of production and its social form. * 


First published in the book: Translated from the German 
Karl Marx, Das Kapital. Kritik 

der politischen Oekonomie, Dritter 

Band, Zweiter Theil, Hamburg, 

1894 


* See the work on Competition and Co-operation (1832?)88 
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From THE HOUSING QUESTION 


That the situation of the workers has on the whole become mate- 
rially worse since the introduction of capitalist production on 
a large scale is doubted only by the bourgeois. But should we 
therefore look backward longingly to the (likewise very meagre) 
fleshpots of Egypt, to rural small-scale industry, which produced 
only servile souls, or to “the savages”? On the contrary. Only 
the proletariat created by modern large-scale industry, liberated 
from all inherited fetters including those which chained it to the 
land, and herded together in the big cities, is in a position to ac- 
complish the great social transformation which will put an end to 
all class exploitation and all class rule. The old rural hand weav- 
ers with hearth and home would never have been able to do it; 
they would never have been able to conceive such an idea, not 
to speak of desiring to carry it out. 

For Proudhon, on the other hand, the whole industrial revolu- 
tion of the last hundred years, the introduction of steam, power 
and large-scale factory production which substitutes machinery 
for hand labour and increases the productivity of labour a thou- 
sandfold, is a highly repugnant occurrence, something which real- 
ly ought never to have taken place. The petty-bourgeois Proudhon 
aspires to a world in which each person turns out a separate and 
independent product that is immediately consumable and exchange- 
able in the market. Then, as long as each person receives back 
the full value of his labour in the form of another product, “eter- 
nal justice” is satisfied and the best possible world created. But 
this best possible world of Proudhon has already been nipped in 
the bud and trodden underfoot by the advance of industrial devel- 
opment, which long ago destroyed individual labour in all the 
big branches of industry and which is destroying it daily more 
and more in the smaller and even smallest branches, which is set- 
ting social labour supported by machinery and the harnessed forces 
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of nature in its place, and whose finished product, immediately 
exchangeable or consumable, is the joint work of the many indi- 
viduals through whose hands it has had to pass. And it is precisely 
this industrial revolution which has raised the productive power 
of human labour to such a high level that—for the first time in the 
history of mankind—the possibility exists, given a rational divi- 
sion of labour among all, of producing not only enough for the 
plentiful consumption of all members of society and for an abun- 
dant reserve fund, but also of leaving each individual sufficient 
leisure so that what is really worth preserving in historically 
inherited culture—science, art, forms of intercourse—may not 
only be preserved but converted from a monopoly of the ruling 
class into the common property of the whole of society, and may 
be further developed. And here is the decisive point: as soon as 
the productive power of human labour has risen to this height, 
every excuse disappears for the existence of a ruling class. After 
all, the ultimate basis on which class differences were defended 
was always: there must be a class which need not plague itself 
with the production of its daily subsistence, in order that it may 
have time to look after the intellectual work of society. This talk, 
which up to now had its great historical justification, has been cut 
off at the root once and for all by the industrial revolution of the 
last hundred years. The existence of a ruling class is becoming 
daily more and more a hindrance to the development of industrial 
productive power, and equally so to that of science, art and espe- 
cially of forms of cultural intercourse. There never were greater 
boors than our modern bourgeois.... 

At a certain, very primitive stage of the development of society, 
the need arises to bring under a common rule the daily recurring 
acts of production, distribution and exchange of products, to see 
to it that the individual subordinates himself to the common con- 
ditions of production and exchange. This rule, which at first is 
custom, soon becomes Jaw. With law, organs necessarily arise 
which are entrusted with its maintenance—public authority, the 
state. With further social development, law develops into a more 
or less comprehensive legal system. The more intricate this legal 
system becomes, the more is its mode of expression removed from 
that in which the usual economic conditions of the life of society 
are expressed. It appears as an independent element which derives 
the justification for its existence and the substantiation of its 
further development not from the economic relations but from 
its own inner foundations or, if you like, from “the concept of the 
will”. People forget that their right derived from their economic 
conditions of life, just as they have forgotten that they themselves 
derive from the animal world. With the development of the 
legal system into an intricate, comprehensive whole a new social 
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division of labour becomes necessary; an order of professional 
jurists develops and with these legal science comes into being. 
In its further development this science compares the legal systems 
of various peoples and various times not as a reflection of the given 
economic relationships, but assystems which find their substantia- 
tions in themselves. The comparison presupposes points in common, 
and these are found by the jurists compiling what is more or less 
common to all these legal systems and calling it natural right. 
And the stick used to measure what is natural right and what is 
not is the most abstract expression of right itself, namely, justice. 
Henceforth, therefore, the development of right for the jurists, 
and for those who take their word for everything, is nothing more 
than a striving to bring human conditions, so far as they are ex- 
pressed in legal terms, ever closer to the ideal of justice, eternal 
justice. And always this justice is but the ideologised, glorified 
expression of the existing economic relations. now from their 
conservative, and now from their revolutionary angle. The justice 
of the Greeks and Romans held slavery to be just; the justice 
of the bourgeois of 1789 demanded the abolition of feudalism on 
the ground that it was unjust. For the Prussian Junker even the 
miserable District Ordinance is a violation of eternal justice.7° 
The conception of eternal justice, therefore, varies not only with 
time and place, but also with the persons concerned, and belongs 
among those things of which Miilberger correctly says, “everyone 
understands something different”. While in everyday life, in view 
of the simplicity of the relations discussed, expressions like right, 
wrong, justice, and sense of right are accepted without misunder- 
standing even with reference to social matters, they create, as 
we have seen, the same hopeless confusion in any scientific inves- 
tigation of economic relations as would be created, for instance, 
in modern chemistry if the terminology of the phlogiston theory 
were to be retained. The confusion becomes still worse if one, like 
Proudhon, believes in this social phlogiston, “justice”, or if one, 
like Miilberger, avers that the phlogiston theory is as correct as 
the oxygen theory....* 


* Before the discovery of oxygen chemists explained the burning of 
substances in atmospheric air by assuming the existence of a special igneous 
substance, phlogiston, which escaped during the process of combustion. 
Since they found that simple substances on combustion weighed more after 
having been burned than they did before, they declared that phlogiston 
had a negative weight so that a substance without its phlogiston weighed 
more than one with it. In this way all the main properties of oxygen were 
gradually ascribed to phlogiston, but all in an inverted form. The discovery 
that combustion consists in a combination of the burning substance with 
another substance, oxygen, and the discovery of this oxygen disposed of 
the original assumption, but only after long resistance on the part of the 
older chemists. [Note by Engels.} 
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The abolition of the antithesis between town and country is 
no more and no less utopian than the abolition of the antithesis 
between capitalists and wage-workers. From day to day it is 
becoming more and more a practical demand of both industrial 
and agricultural production. No one has demanded this more ener- 
getically than Liebig in his writings on the chemistry of agricul- 
ture, in which his first demand has always been that man shall 
give back to the land what be receives from it, and in which he 
proves that only the existence of the towns, and in particular the 
big towns, prevents this. When one observes how here in London 
alone a greater quantity of manure than is produced by the whole 
kingdom of Saxony is poured away every day into the sea with 
an expenditure of enormous sums, and what colossal structures are 
necessary in order to prevent this manure from poisoning the 
whole of London, then the utopia of abolishing the distinction 
between town and country is given a remarkably practical basis. 
And even comparatively unimportant Berlin has been suffocating 
in the malodours of its own filth for at least thirty years. On the 
other hand, it is completely utopian to want, like Proudhon, to 
upheave present-day bourgeois society while maintaining the peas- 
ant as such. Only as uniform a distribution as possible of the 
population over the whole country, only an intimate connection 
between industrial and agricultural production together with the 
extension of the means of communication made necessary there- 
by—granted the abolition of the capitalist mode of production— 
will be able to deliver the rural population from the isolation and 
stupor in which it has vegetated almost unchanged for thousands 
of years. To be utopian does not mean to maintain that the eman- 
cipation of humanity from the chains which its historic past has 
forged will be complete only when the antithesis between town 
and country has been abolished; the utopia begins only when one 
ventures, “from existing conditions”, to prescribe the form in 
which this or any other antithesis of present-day society is to be 
resolved. 


Written between May 1872 
and January 1873 


Published in Der Volksstaat Translated from the German 
in 1872-73 
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From CRITIQUE OF THE GOTHA PROGRAMME?! 


MARGINAL NOTES TO THE PROGRAMME 
OF THE GERMAN WORKERS’ PARTY 


1. “Labour is the source of all wealth 
and all culture, and since useful labour is 
possible only in society and through society, 
the proceeds of labour belong undiminished 
with equal right to all members of society.” 


First Part of the Paragraph: “Labour is the source of all wealth 
and all culture”. 

Labour is not the source of all wealth. Nature is just as much the 
source of use values (and it is surely of such that material wealth 
consists!) as labour, which itself is only the manifestation of 
a force of nature, human labour power. The above phrase is to be 
found in all children’s primers and is correct in so far as it is 
implied that labour is performed with the appurtenant subjects 
and instruments. But a socialist programme cannot allow such 
bourgeois phrases to pass over in silence the conditions that alone 
give them meaning. And in so far as man from the beginning 
behaves towards nature, the primary source of all instruments and 
subjects of labour, as an owner, treats her as belonging to him, his 
labour becomes the source of use values, therefore also of wealth. 
The bourgeois have very good grounds for falsely ascribing super- 
natural. creative power to labour; since precisely from the fact 
that labour depends on nature it follows that the man who pos- 
sesses no other property than his labour power must, in all con- 
ditions of society and culture, be the slave of other men who have 
made themselves the owners of the material conditions of labour. 
He can work only with their permission, hence live only with their 
permission. 

Let us now leave the sentence as it stands, or rather limps. 
What would one have expected in conclusion? Obviously this: 

“Since labour is the source of all wealth, no one in society can 
appropriate wealth except as the product of labour. Therefore, if 
he himself does not work, he lives by the labour of others and also 
acquires his culture at the expense of the labour of others.” 

Instead of this, by means of the verbal rivet “and since” a second 
proposition is added in order to draw a conclusion from this and 
not from the first one. 
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Second Part of the Paragraph: “Useful labour is possible only 
in society and through society.” 

According to the first proposition, labour was the source of all 
wealth and all culture; therefore no society is possible without 
labour. Now we learn, conversely, that no “useful” labour is pos- 
sible without society. 

One could just as well have said that only in society can useless 
and even socially harmful labour become a branch of gainful 
occupation, that only in society can one live by being idle, etc., 
etc.—in short, one could just as well have copied the whole of 
Rousseau. 

And what is “useful” labour? Surely only labour which produces 
the intended useful result. A savage—and man was a savage after 
he had ceased to be an ape—who killsan animal with a stone, who 
collects fruits, etc., performs “useful” labour. 

Thirdly. The Conclusion: “And since useful labour is possible 
only in society and through society, the proceeds of labour belong 
undiminished with equal right to all members of society.” 

A fine conclusion! If useful labour is possible only in society 
and through society, the proceeds of labour belong to society— 
and only so much therefrom accrues to the individual worker 
as ig not required to maintain the “condition” of labour, 
society. 

In fact, this proposition has at all times been advanced by the 
champions of the state of society prevailing at any given time. First 
come the claims of the government and everything that sticks to 
it, since it is the social organ for the maintenance of the social 
order; then come the claims of the various kinds of private prop- 
erty, for the various kinds of private property are the founda- 
tions of society, etc. One sees that such hollow phrases can be twist- 
ed and turned as desired. 

The first and second parts of the paragraph have some intelli- 
gible connection only in the following wording: 

“Labour becomes the source of wealth and culture only as 
social labour”, or, what is the same thing, “in and through society”. 

This proposition is incontestably correct, for although isolated 
labour (its material conditions presupposed) can create use values, 
it can create neither wealth nor culture. 

But equally incontestable is this other proposition: 

“In proportion as labour develops socially, and becomes thereby 
a source of wealth and culture, poverty and destitution develop 
among the workers, and wealth and culture among the non- 
workers.” 

This is the law of all history hitherto. What, therefore, had 
to be done here, instead of setting down general phrases about 
“labour” and “society”, was to prove concretelv how in present 
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capitalist society the material, etc., conditions have at last been 
created which ‘enable and compel the workers to lift this social 
curse. 

In fact, however, the whole paragraph, bungled in style and 
content, is only there in order to inscribe the Lassallean catch- 
word of the “undiminished proceeds of labour” as a slogan at the 
top of the party banner. I shall return later to the “proceeds of 
labour”, “equal right”, etc., since the same thing recurs in a some- 
what different form further on. 


2. “In present-day society, the instru- 
ments of labour are the monopoly of the 
capitalist class; the resulting dependence of 
the working class is the cause of misery and 
servitude in all its forms.” 


This sentence, borrowed from the Rules of the International, 
is incorrect in this “improved” edition. 

In present-day society the instruments of labour are the mono- 
poly of the landowners (the monopoly of property in land is even 
the basis of the monopoly of capital) and the capitalists. In the 
passage in question, the Rules of the International do not mention 
either the one or the other class of monopolists. They speak of the 
“monopoly of the means of labour, that is, the sources of life”. The 
addition, “sources of life”, makes it sufficiently clear that land 
is included in the instruments of labour. 

The correction was introduced because Lassalle, for reasons 
now generally known, attacked only the capitalist class and not 
the landowners. In England, the capitalist is usually not even 
the owner of the land on which his factory stands. 


3. “The emancipation of labour demands 
the promotion of the instruments of labour 
to the common property of society and the 
co-operative regulation of the total labour 
with a fair distribution of the proceeds of 
labour.” 


“Promotion of the instruments of labour to the common prop- 
erty” ought obviously to read their “conversion into the common 
property”; but this only in passing. 

What are “proceeds of labour"? The product of labour or its 
value? And in the latter case, is it the total value of the product 
or only that part of the value which labour has newly added 
to the value of the means of production consumed? 
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“Proceeds of labour” is a loose notion which Lassalle has put 
in the place of definite economic conceptions. 

What is “a fair distribution”? 

Do not the bourgeois assert that the present-day distribution 
is “fair”? And is it not, in fact, the only “fair” distribution on the 
basis of the present-day mode of production? Are economic rela- 
tions regulated by legal conceptions or do not, on the contrary, 
legal relations arise from economic ones? Have not also the social- 
ist oe the most varied notions about “fair” distribu- 
tion 

To understand what is implied in this connection by the phrase 
“fair distribution”, we must take the first paragraph and this 
one together. The latter presupposes a society wherein “the instru- 
ments of labour are common property and the total labour is 
co-operatively regulated”, and from the first paragraph we learn 
that “the proceeds of labour belong undiminished with equal 
right to all members of society”. 

“To all members of society”? To those who do not work as 
well? What remains then of the “undiminished proceeds of labour”? 
Only to those members of society who work? What remains then 
of the “equal right” of all members of society? 

But “all members of society” and “equal right“ are obviously 
mere phrases. The kernel consists in this, that in this communist 
society every worker must receive the “undiminished” Lassallean 
“proceeds of labour”. 

Let us take first of all the words “proceeds of labour” in the 
sense of the product of labour; then the co-operative proceeds 
of labour are the total social product. 

From this must now be deducted: 

First, cover for replacement of the means of production used up. 

Secondly, additional portion for expansion of production. 

Thirdly, reserve or insurance funds to provide against acci- 
dents, dislocations caused by natural calamities, etc. 

These deductions from the “undiminished proceeds of labour” 
are an economic necessity and their magnitude is to be determined 
according to available means and forces, and partly by computa- 
tion of probabilities, but they are in no way calculable by equity. 

There remains the other part of the total product, intended 
to serve as means of consumption. 

Before this is divided among the individuals, there has to be 
deducted again, from it: 

First, the general costs of administration not belonging to pro- 
duction. . 

This part will, from the outset, be very considerably restricted 
in comparison with present-day society and it diminishes in 
proportion as the new society develops. 
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Secondly, that which is intended for the common satisfaction 
of needs, such as schools, health services, etc. 

From the outset this part grows considerably in comparison 
with present-day society and it grows in proportion as the new 
society develops. 

Thirdly, funds for those unable to work, etc., in short, for what 
is included under so-called official poor relief today. 

Only now do we come to the “distribution” which the programme, 
under Lassallean influence, alone has in view in its narrow fashion, 
namely, to that part of the means of consumption which is 
divided among the individual producers of the co-operative so- 
ciety. 

The “undiminished proceeds of labour” have already unnotice- 
ably become converted into the “diminished” proceeds, although 
what the producer is deprived of in his capacity as a private 
individual benefits him directly or indirectly in his capacity 
as a member of society. 

Just as the phrase of the “undiminished proceeds of labour” 
has disappeared, so now does the phrase of the “proceeds of 
labour” disappear altogether. 

Within the co-operative society based on common ownership 
of the means of production, the producers do not exchange their 
products; just as little does the labour employed on the products 
appear here as the value of these products, as a material quality 
possessed by them, since now, in contrast to capitalist society, 
individual labour no longer exists in an indirect fashion but 
directly as a component part of the total labour. The phrase 
“proceeds of labour”, objectionable also today on account of its 
ambiguity, thus loses all meaning. 

What we have to deal with here is a communist society, not 
as it has developed on its own foundations, but, on the contrary, 
just as it emerges from capitalist society; which is thus in every 
respect, economically, morally and intellectually, still stamped 
with the birth marks of the old society from whose womb it 
emerges. Accordingly, the individual producer receives back 
from society—after the deductions have been made—exact- 
ly what he gives to it. What he has given to it is his indi- 
vidual quantum of labour. For example, the social working day 
consists of the sum of the individual hours of work; the indivi- 
dual labour time of the individual producer is the part of the 
social working day contributed by him, his share in it. He re- 
ceives a certificate from society that he has furnished such and 
such an amount of labour (after deducting his labour for 
the common funds), and with this certificate he draws from 
the social stock of means of consumption as much as costs 
the same amount of labour. The same amount of labour 
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which he has given to society in one form he receives back in 
another. 

Here obviously the same principle prevails as that which 
regulates the exchange of commodities, as far as this is exchange 
of equal values. Content and form are changed, because under 
the altered circumstances no one can give anything except his 
labour, and because, on the other hand, nothing can pass to the 
ownership of individuals except individual means of consump- 
tion. But, as far as the distribution of the latter among the 
individual producers is concerned, the same principle prevails 
as in the exchange of commodity-equivalents: a given amount 
of labour in one form is exchanged for an equal amount of labour 
in another form. 

Hence, equal right here is still in principle—bourgeois right, 
although principle and practice are no longer at loggerheads, 
while the exchange of equivalents in commodity exchange only 
exists on the average and not in the individual case. 

In spite: of this advance, this equal right is still constantly 
stigmatised by a bourgeois limitation. The right of the producers 
is proportional to the labour they supply; the equality consists 
in the fact that measurement is made with an equal standard, 
labour. 

But one man is superior to another physically or mentally 
and so supplies more labour in the same time, or can labour for 
a longer time; and labour, to serve as a measure, must be defined 
by its duration or intensity, otherwise it ceases to be a standard 
of measurement. This equal right is an unequal right for unequal 
labour. It recognises no class differences, because everyone is 
only a worker like everyone else; but it tacitly recognises unequal 
individual endowment and thus productive capacity as natural 
privileges. /t is, therefore, a right of inequality, in its content, 
like every. right. Right by its very nature can consist only in the 
application of an equal standard; but unequal individuals (and 
they would not be different individuals if they were not unequal) 
are measurable only by an equal standard in so far as they are 
brought under an equal point of view, are taken from one definite 
side only, for instance, in the present case, are regarded only 
as workers and nothing more is seen in them, everything else 
being ignored. Further, one worker is married, another not; one 
has more children than another, and so on and so forth. Thus, 
with an equal performance of labour, and hence an equal share 
in the social consumption fund, one will in fact receive more than 
another, one will be richer than another, and so on. To avoid 
all these defects, right instead of being equal would have to be 


unequal. 
But these defects are inevitable in the first phase of communist 
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society as it is when it has just emerged after prolonged birth 
pangs from capitalist society. Right can never be higher than 
the economic structure of society and its cultural development 
conditioned thereby. 

In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of the individual to the division of labour, and 
therewith also the antithesis between mental and physical labour, 
has vanished; after labour has become not only a means of life 
but life’s prime want; after the productive forces have also in- 
creased with the all-round development of the individual, and all 
the springs of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly—only 
then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be crossed in its 
entirety and society inscribe on its banners: From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs! 

I have dealt more at length with the “undiminished proceeds 
of labour”, on the one hand, and with “equal right” and “fair 
distribution”, on the other, in order to show what a crime it is 
to attempt, on the one hand, to force on our Party again, as 
dogmas, ideas which in a certain period had some meaning but 
have now become obsolete verbal rubbish, while again perverting, 
on the other, the realistic outlook, which it cost so much effort 
to instil into the Party but which has now taken root in it, by 
means of ideological nonsense about right and other trash so com - 
mon among the democrats and French Socialists. 

Quite apart from the analysis so far given, it was in general 
a mistake to make a fuss about so-called distribution and put 
the principal stress on it. 

Any distribution whatever of the means of consumption is 
only a consequence of the distribution of the conditions of pro- 
duction themselves. The latter distribution, however, is a feature 
of the mode of production itself. The capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, for example, rests on the fact that the material conditions 
of production are in the hands of non-workers in the form of prop- 
erty in capital and land, while the masses are only owners 
of the personal condition of production, of labour power. If the 
elements of production are so distributed, then the present-day 
distribution of the means of consumption results automatically. 
If the material conditions of production are the co-operative 
property of the workers themselves, then there likewise results 
a distribution of the means of consumption different from the 
present one. Vulgar socialism (and from it in turn a section 
of the democracy) has taken over from the bourgeois economists 
the consideration and treatment of distribution as independent 
of the mode of production and hence the presentation of socialism 
as turning principally on distribution. After the real relation 
has long been made clear, why retrogress again? 
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4. “The emancipation of labour must be 
the work of the working class, relatively 
to which all other classes are only one 
reactionary mass.” 


The first strophe is taken from the introductory words of the 
Rules of the International, but “improved”. There it is said: 
“The emancipation of the working class must be the act of the 
workers themselves”; here, on the contrary, the “working class“ 
has to emancipate—what? “Labour.” Let him understand who 
can. 

In compensation, the antistrophe, on the other hand, is a Las- 
sallean quotation of the first water: “relatively to which (the 
working class) all other classes are only one reactionary mass”. 

In the Communist Manifesto it is said: “Of all the classes that 
stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat 
alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of Modern Industry; the proletariat 
is its special and essential product.”?? 

The bourgeoisie is here conceived as a revolutionary class— 
as the bearer of large-scale industry—relatively to the feudal 
lords and the lower middle class, who desire to maintain all 
social positions that are the creation of obsolete modes of pro- 
duction. Thus they do not form together with the bourgeoisie 
only one reactionary mass. 

On the other hand, the proletariat is revolutionary relatively 
to the bourgeoisie because, having itself grown up on the basis 
of large-scale industry, it strives to strip off from production 
the capitalist character that the bourgeoisie seeks to perpetuate. 
But the Manifesto adds that the “lower middle class” is becoming 
revolutionary “in view of [its] impending transfer into the pro- 
letariat”. 

From this point of view, therefore, it is again nonsense to say 
that it, together with the bourgeoisie, and with the feudal lords 
into the bargain, “forms only one reactionary mass” relatively 
to the working class. 

Has one proclaimed to the artisans, small manufacturers, etc., 
and peasants during the last elections: Relatively to us you, to- 
gether with the bourgeoisie and feudal lords, form only one reac- 
tionary mass? 

Lassalle knew the Communist Manifesto by heart, as his faith- 
ful followers know the gospels written by him. If, therefore, 
he has falsified it so grossly, this has occurred only to put a good 
colour on his alliance with absolutist and feudal opponents 
against the bourgeoisie. 

In the above paragraph, moreover, his oracular saying is 
dragged in by main force without any connection with the botched 
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quotation from the Rules of the International. Thus it is here 
simply an impertinence, and indeed not at all displeasing to Herr 
Bismarck, one of those cheap pieces of insolence in which the 
Marat of Berlin * deals. 


5. “The working class strives for its 
emancipation first of all within the frame- 
work of the present-day national state, con- 
scious that the necessary result of its efforts, 
which are common to the workers of all 
civilised countries, will be the international 
brotherhood of peoples.” 


Lassalle, in opposition to the Communist Manifesto and to all 
earlier socialism, conceived the workers’ movement from the 
narrowest national standpoint. He is being followed in this—and 
that after the work of the International! 

It is altogether self-evident that, to be able to fight at all, 
the working class must organise itself at home as a class and that 
its own country is the immediate arena of its struggle. In so far 
its class struggle is national, not in substance, but, as the Com- 
munist Manifesto says, “in form”. But the “framework of the 
present-day national state”, for instance, the German Empire, 
is itself in its turn economically “within the framework” of the 
world market, politically “within the framework” of the system 
of states. Every businessman knows that German trade is at the 
same time foreign trade, and the greatness of Herr Bismarck 
consists, to be sure, precisely in his pursuing a kind of interna- 
tional policy. 

And to what does the German workers’ party reduce its inter- 
nationalism? To the consciousness that the result of its efforts 
will be “the international brotherhood of peoples*—a phrase bor- 
towed from the bourgeois League of Peace and Freedom, which 
is intended to pass as equivalent to the international brotherhood 
of the working classes in the joint struggle against the ruling 
classes and their governments. Not a word, therefore, about the 
international functions of the German working class! And it is 
thus that it is to challenge its own bourgeoisie—which is already 
linked up in brotherhood against it with the bourgeois of all 
other countries—and Herr Bismarck’s international policy of 
conspiracy! 

In fact, the internationalism of the programme stands even 
infinitely below that of the Free Trade Party. The latter also 
asserts that the result of its efforts will be “the international 
brotherhood of peoples”. But it also does something to make 
trade international and by no means contents itself with the 
consciousness—that all peoples are carrying on trade at home. 
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The international activity of the working classes does not 
in any way depend on the existence of the International Working 
Men’s Association. This was only the first attempt to create 
a central organ for that activity; an attempt which was a lasting 
success on account of the impulse which it gave but which was 
no longer realisable in its first historical form after the fall of the 
Paris Commune. 

Bismarck’s Norddeutsche was absolutely right when it announced, 
to the satisfaction of its master, that the German workers’ 
party had sworn off internationalism in the new programme.” 


II 


“Starting from these basic principles, the 
German workers’ party strives by all legal 
means for the free state—and—socialist so- 
ciety: the abolition of the wage system 
together with the iron law of wages—and— 
exploitation in every form; the elimination 
of all social and political inequality.” 


I shall return to the “free” state later. 

So, in future, the German workers’ party has got to believe 
in Lassalle’s “iron law of wages”! That this may not be lost, the 
nonsense is perpetrated of speaking of the “abolition of the wage 
system” (it should read: system of wage labour) “together with 
the iron law of wages”. If I abolish wage labour, then naturally 
I abolish its laws also, whether they are of “iron” or sponge. 
But Lassalle’s attack on wage labour turns almost solely on this 
so-called law. In order, therefore, to prove that Lassalle’s sect 
has conquered, the “wage system” must be abolished “together 
with the iron law of wages“ and not without it. 

It is well known that nothing of the “iron law of wages” is 
Lassalle’s except the word “iron” borrowed from Goethe's “great, 
eternal iron laws”.* The word iron is a label by which the true 
believers recognise one another. But if I take the law with Las- 
salle's stamp on it and, consequently, in his sense, then I must 
also take it with his substantiation for it. And what is that? 
As Lange already showed, shortly after Lassalle’s death, it is the 
Malthusian theory of population (preached by Lange himself).” 
But if this theory is correct, then again I cannot abolish the law 
even if I abolish wage labour a hundred times over, because the 
law then governs not only the system of wage labour but every 


* Quoted from Goethe's Das Gottlichke.— Ed. 
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social system. Basing themselves directly on this, the economists 
have been proving for fifty years and more that socialism cannot 
abolish poverty, which has its basis in nature, but can only make 
it general, distribute it simultaneously over the whole surface 
of society! 

But all this is not the main thing. Quite apart from the false 
Lassallean formulation of the law, the truly outrageous retro- 
gression consists in the following: 

Since Lassalle’s death there has asserted itself in our Party 
the scientific understanding that wages are not what they appear 
to be, namely, the value, or price, of labour, but only a masked 
form for the value, or price, of labour power. Thereby the whole 
bourgeois conception of wages hitherto, as well as all the criti- 
cism hitherto directed against this conception, was thrown over- 
board once for all and it was made clear that the wage-worker 
has permission to work for his own subsistence, that is, to live, 
only in so far as he works for a certain time gratis for the capi- 
talist (and hence also for the latter’s co-consumers of surplus 
value); that the whole capitalist system of production turns 
on the increase of this gratis labour by extending the working 
day or by developing the productivity, that is, increasing the 
intensity of labour power, etc.; that, consequently, the system 
of wage labour is a system of slavery, and indeed of a slavery 
which becomes more severe in proportion as the social productive 
forces of labour develop, whether the worker receives better 
or worse payment. And after this understanding has gained more 
and more ground in our Party, one returns to Lassalle’s dogmas 
although one must have known that Lassalle did not know what 
wages were, but following in the wake of the bourgeois econo- 
mists took the appearance for the essence of the matter. 

It is as if, among slaves who have at last got behind the secret 
of slavery and broken out in rebellion, a slave still in thrall 
to obsolete notions were to inscribe on the programme of the 
rebellion: Slavery must be abolished because the feeding of slaves 
in the system of slavery cannot exceed a certain low maximum! 

Does not the mere fact that the representatives of our Party 
were capable of perpetrating such a monstrous attack on the 
understanding that has spread among the mass of our Party 
prove by itself with what criminal levity and with what lack 
of conscience they set to work in drawing up this compromise 
programme! 

Instead of the indefinite concluding phrase of the paragraph, 
“the elimination of all social and political inequality”, it ought 
to have been said that with the abolition of class distinctions 
all social and political inequality arising from them would disap- 
pear of itself. 
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“The German workers’ party, in order to 
pave the way to the solution of the social ques- 
tion, demands the establishment of produc- 
ers’ co-operative societies with state aid 
under the democratic control of the toiling 
people. The producers’ co-operative so- 
cieties are to be called into being for industry 
and agriculture on such a scale that the so- 
cialist organisation of the total labour will 
arise from them.” 


After the Lassallean “iron law of wages”, the physic of the 
prophet. The way to it is “paved” in worthy fashion. In place 
of the existing class struggle appears a newspaper scribbler’s 
phrase: “the social question”, to the “solution” of which one “paves 
the way”. Instead of arising from the revolutionary process 
of transformation of society, the “socialist organisation of the 
total labour” “arises” from the “state aid” that the state gives 
to the producers’ co-operative societies and which the state, not 
the worker, “calls into being”. It is worthy of Lassalle's imagination 
that with state loans one can build a new society just as well 
as a new railway! 

From the remnants of a sense of shame, “state aid” has 
been put—under the democratic control of the “toiling peo- 
ple”. 

In the first place, the majority of the “toiling people” in Ger- 
many consists of peasants, and not of proletarians. 

Secondly, “democratic” means in German “volksherrschaftlich” 
{by the rule of the people”]. But what does “control by the rule 
of the people of the toiling people” mean? And particularly 
in the case of a toiling people which, through these demands 
that it puts to the state, expresses its full consciousness that 
it neither rules nor is ripe for ruling! 

It would be superfluous to deal here with the criticism of the 
recipe prescribed by Buchez in the reign of Louis Philippe in 
opposition to the French Socialists and accepted by the reaction- 
ary workers of the Atelier.?* The chief offence does. not lie in 
having inscribed this specific nostrum in the programme, but 
in taking, in general, a retrograde step from the standpoint 
of a class movement to that of a sectarian movement. 

That the workers desire to establish the conditions for co-oper- 
ative production on a social scale, and first of all on a national 
scale, in their own country, only means that they are working 
to revolutionise the present conditions of production, and it has 
nothing in common with the foundation of co-operative societies 
with state aid. But as far as the present co-operative societies 
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are conceried, they are of value only in so far as they are the 
independeit creations of the workers and not protégés either 
of the governments or of the bourgeois. 


IV 
I come now to the democratic section. 


A. “The free basis of the state.” 


First of all, according to II, the German workers’ party strives 
for “the free state”. 


Free state—what is this? - 

It is by no means the aim of the workers, who have got rid 
of the narrow mentality of humble subjects, to set the state free. 
In the German Empire the “state” is almost as “free” as in Russia. 
Freedom consists in converting the state from an organ superim- 
posed upon society into one completely subordinate to it, and 
today, too, the forms of state are more free or less free to the 
extent that they restrict the “freedom of the state”. 

The German workers’ party—at least if it adopts the programme 
—shows that its socialist ideas are not even skin-deep; in that, 
instead of treating existing society (and this holds good for any 
future one) as the basis of the existing state (or of the future state 
in the case of future society), it treats the state rather as an 
independent entity that possesses its own intellectual, ethical and 
libertarian bases. 

And what of the riotous misuse which the programme makes 
of the words “present-day state”, “present-day society”, and of the 
still more riotous misconception it creates in regard to the state 
to which it addresses its demands? 

“Present-day society” is capitalist society, which exists in all 
civilised countries, more or less free from medieval admixture, 
more or less modified by the particular historical development 
of each country, more or less developed. On the other hand, 
the “present-day state” changes with a country’s frontier. It is 
different in the Prusso-German Empire from what it is in Swit- 
zerland, and different in England from what it is in the United 
States. “The present-day state” is, therefore, a fiction. 

Nevertheless, the different states of the different civilised 
countries, in spite of their motley diversity of form, all have this 
in common, that they are based on modern bourgeois society, 
only one more or less capitalistically developed. They have, 
therefore, also certain essential characteristics in common. 
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In this sense it is possible to speak of the “present-day state”, 
in contrast with the future, in which its present root, bourgeois 
society, will have died off. 

The question then arises: what transformation will the state 
undergo in communist society? In other words, what social 
functions will remain in existence there that are analogous to 
present state functions? This question can only be answered 
scientifically, and one does not get a flea-hop nearer to the prob- 
lem by a thousandfold combination of the word people with 
the word state. 

Between capitalist and communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. 
Corresponding to this is also a political transition period in which 
the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Now the programme does not deal with this nor with the future 
state of communist society. 

Its political demands contain nothing beyond the old democra- 
tic litany familiar to all: universal suffrage, direct legislation, 
popular rights, a people's militia, etc. They are a mere echo 
of the bourgeois People’s Party, of the League of Peace and 
Freedom. They are all demands which, in so far as they are not 
exaggerated in fantastic presentation, have already been realised. 
Only the state to which they belong does not lie within the borders 
of the German Empire, but in Switzerland, the United States, 
etc. This sort of “state of the future” is a present-day state, although 
existing outside the “framework” of the German Empire. 

But one thing has been forgotten. Since the German workers’ 
party expressly declares that it acts within “the present-day 
national state”, hence within its own state, the Prusso-German 
Empire—its demands would indeed otherwise be largely meaning- 
less, since one only demands what one has not got—it should 
not have forgotten the chief thing, namely, that all those pretty 
little gewgaws rest on the recognition of the so-called sovereignty 
of the people and hence are appropriate only in a democratic 
republic. 

Since one has not the courage—and wisely so, for the circum- 
stances demand caution—to demand the democratic republic, 
as the French workers’ programmes under Louis Philippe and 
under Louis Napoleon did, one should not have resorted, either, 
to the subterfuge, neither “honest”* nor decent, of demanding 
things which have meaning only in a democratic republic from 
a state which is nothing but a police-guarded military despotism, 


* “Honest” was the epithet applied to the Eisenachers. Here a play 
upon words.— Ed. 
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embellished with parliamentary forms, alloyed with a feudal 
admixture, already influenced ‘vy the bourgeoisie and bureaucra- 
tically carpentered, and then to assure this state into the bargain 
that one imagines one will be able to force such things upon 
it “by legal means”. 

Even vulgar democracy, which sees the millennium in the 
democratic republic and has no suspicion that it is precisely 
in this last form of state of bourgeois society that the class strug- 
gle has to be fought out to a conclusion—even it towers mountains 
above this kind of democratism which keeps within the limits 
of what is permitted by the police and not permitted by logic. 

That, in fact, by the word “state” is meant the government 
machine, or the state in so far as it forms a special organism 
separated from society through division of labour, is shown by the 
words “the German workers’ party demands as the economic basis 
of the state: a single progressive income tax”, etc. Taxes are the 
economic basis of the government machinery and of nothing else. 
In the state of the future, existing in Switzerland, this demand 
has been pretty well fulfilled. Income tax presupposes various 
sources of income of the various social classes, and hence capi- 
talist society. It is, therefore, nothing remarkable that the Liver- 
pool financial reformers, bourgeois headed by Gladstone's broth- 
er, are putting forward the same demand as the programme. 


Written in April-early May 1875 


Published in the journal Translated from the German 
Die Neue Zeit, Bd. 1, No. 18, 
1891 








FREDERICK ENGELS 


From KARL MARX 


Of the many important discoveries through which Marx has 
inscribed his name in the annals of science, we can here dwell 
on only two. 

The first is the revolution brought about by him in the whole 
conception of world history. The whole previous view of history 
was based on the conception that the ultimate causes of all his- 
torical changes are to be looked for in the changing ‘ideas of 
human beings, and that of all historical changes political changes 
are the most important and dominate the whole of history. 
But the question was not asked as to whence the ideas come into 
men's minds and what the driving causes of the political changes 
are. Only upon the newer school of French, and partly also of 
English, historians had the conviction forced itself that, since 
the Middle Ages at least, the driving force in European history 
was the struggle of the developing bourgeoisie with the feudal 
aristocracy for social and political domination. Now Marx has 
proved that the whole of previous history is a history of class 
struggles, that in all the manifold and complicated political 
struggles the only thing at issue has been the social and political 
rule of social classes, the maintenance of domination by older 
classes and the conquest of domination by newly arising classes. 
To what, however, do these classes owe their origin and their 
continued existence? They owe it to the particular material, 
physically sensible conditions in which society at a given period 
produces and exchanges its means of subsistence. The feudal 
rule of the Middle Ages rested on the self-sufficient economy of 
small peasant communities, which themselves produced almost 
all their requirements, in which there was almost no exchange 
and which received from the arms-bearing nobility protection 
from without and national or at least political cohesion. When 
the towns arose and with them separate handicraft industry and 
trade intercourse, at first internal and later international, the 
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urban bourgeoisie developed, and already during the Middle 
Ages achieved, in struggle with the nobility, its inclusion in the 
feudal order as likewise a privileged estate. But with the discovery 
of the extra-European world, from the middle of the fifteenth 
century onwards, this bourgeoisie acquired a far more extensive 
sphere of trade and therewith a new spur for its industry; in the 
most important branches handicrafts were supplanted by manu- 
facture, now on a factory scale, and this again was supplanted 
by large-scale industry, become possible owing to the discoveries 
of the previous century, especially that of the steam engine. 
Large-scale industry, in its turn, reacted on trade by driving 
out the old manual labour in backward countries, and creating 
the present-day new means of communication: steam engines, 
railways, electric telegraphy, in the more developed ones. Thus 
the bourgeoisie came more and more to combine social wealth and 
social power in its hands, while it still for a long period remained 
excluded from political power, which was in the hands of the 
nobility and the monarchy supported by the nobility. But at 
a certain stage—in France since the Great Revolution—it also 
conquered political power, and now in turn became the ruling 
class over the proletariat and small peasants. From this point 
of view all the historical phenomena are explicable in the sim- 
plest possible way—with sufficient knowledge of the particular 
economic condition of society, which it is true is totally lacking 
in our professional historians, and in the same way the concep- 
tions and ideas of each historical period are most simply to be 
explained from the economic conditions of life and from the 
social and political relations of the period, which are in turn 
determined by these economic conditions. History was for the 
first time placed on its real basis; the palpable but previously 
totally overlooked fact that men must first of all eat, drink, 
have shelter and clothing, therefore must work, before they can 
fight for domination, pursue politics, religion, philosophy, etc.— 
this palpable fact at last came into its historical rights. 

This new conception of history, however, was of supreme 
significance for the socialist outlook. It showed that all previous 
history moved in class antagonisms and class struggles, that 
there have always existed ruling and ruled, exploiting and exploit- 
ed classes, and that the great majority of mankind has always 
been condemned to arduous labour and little enjoyment. Why 
is this? Simply because in all earlier stages of development of 
mankind production was so little developed that the historical 
development could proceed only in this antagonistic form, that 
historical progress as a whole was assigned to the activity of 
a small privileged minority, while the great mass remained 
condemned to producing by their labour their own meagre means 
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of subsistence and also the increasingly rich means of the privil- 
eged. But the same investigation of history, which in this way 
provides a natural and reasonable explanation of the previous 
class rule, otherwise only explicable from the wickedness of man, 
also leads to the realisation that, in consequence of the so tre- 
mendously increased productive. forces of the present time, even 
the last pretext has vanished for a division of mankind into 
rulers and ruled, exploiters and exploited, at least in the most 
advanced countries; that the ruling big bourgeoisie has fulfilled 
its historic mission, that it is no longer capable of the leadership 
of society and has even become a hindrance to the development 
of production, as the trade crises, and especially the last great 
collapse,’” and the depressed condition of industry in all countries 
have proved; that historical leadership has passed to the prole- 
tariat, a class which, owing to its whole position in society, 
can only free itself by abolishing altogether all class rule, all 
servitude and all exploitation; and that the social productive 
forces, which have outgrown the control of the bourgeoisie, are 
only waiting for the associated proletariat to take possession 
of them in order to bring about a state of things in which every 
member of society will be enabled to participate not only in 
production but also in the distribution and administration of 
social wealth, and which so increases the social productive forces 
and their yield by planned operation of the whole of production 
that the satisfaction of all reasonable needs will be assured to 
everyone in an ever-increasing measure. 

The second important discovery of Marx is the final elucidation 
of the relation between capital and labour, in other words, the 
demonstration how, within present society and under the exist- 
ing capitalist mode of production, the exploitation of the worker 
by the capitalist takes place. Ever since political economy had 
puf forward the proposition that labour is the source of all wealth 
and of all value, the question became inevitable: How is this 
then to be reconciled with the fact that the wage-worker does 
not receive the whole sum of value created by his labour but 
has to surrender a part of it to the capitalist? Both the bourgeois 
economists and the Socialists exerted themselves to give a scien- 
tifically valid answer to this question, but in vain, until at last 
Marx came forward with the solution. This solution is as follows: 
The present-day capitalist mode of production presupposes the 
existence of two social classes—on the one hand, that of‘ the 
capitalists, who are in possession of the means of production and 
subsistence, and, on the other hand, that of the proletarians, 
who, being excluded from this possession, have only a single 
commodity for sale, their labour power, and who therefore have 
to sell this labour power of theirs in order to obtain possession 
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of means of subsistence. The value of a commodity is, however, 
determined by the socially necessary quantity of labour embod- 
ied in its production, and, therefore, also in its reproduction; 
the value of the labour power of an average human being during 
a day, month or year is determined, therefore, by the quantity 
of labour embodied in the quantity of means of subsistence neces- 
sary for the maintenance of this labour power during a day, 
month or year. Let us assume that the means of subsistence 
of'a worker for one day require six hours of labour for their pro- 
duction, or, what is the same thing, that the labour contained 
in them represents a quantity of labour of six hours; then the 
value of labour power for one day will be expressed in a sum 
of money which also embodies six hours of labour. Let us assume 
further that the capitalist who employs our worker pays him 
this sum in return, pays him, therefore, the full value of his 
labour power. If now the worker works six hours of the day for 
the capitalist, he has completely replaced the latter’s outlay— 
six hours’ labour for six hours’ labour. But then there would 
be nothing in it for the capitalist, and the latter therefore looks 
at the matter quite differently. He says: I have bought the labour 
power of this worker not for six hours but for a whole day, and 
accordingly he makes the worker work 8, 10, 12, 14 or more 
hours, according to circumstances, so that the product of the 
seventh, eighth and following hours is a product of unpaid labour 
and wanders, to begin with, into the pocket of the capitalist. 
Thus the worker in the service of the capitalist not only repro- 
duces the value of his labour power, for which he receives pay, 
but over and above that he also produces a surplus value which, 
appropriated in the first place by the capitalist, is in its further 
course divided according to definite economic laws among the 
whole capitalist class and forms the basic stock from which arise 
ground rent, profit, accumulation of capital, in short, all the 
wealth consumed or accumulated by the non-labouring classes. 
But this proved that the acquisition of riches by the present-day 
capitalists consists just as much in the appropriation of the unpaid 
labour of others as that of the slave-owner or the feudal lord 
exploiting serf labour, and that all these forms of exploitation 
are only to be distinguished by the difference in manner and method 
by which the unpaid labour is appropriated. This, however, 
also removed the last justification for all the hypocritical phrases 
of the possessing classes to the effect that in the present social 
order right and justice, equality of rights and duties and a gen- 
eral harmony of interests prevail, and present-day bourgeois society, 
no less than its predecessors, was exposed as a grandiose insti- 
tution for the exploitation of the huge majority of the people 
by a small, ever-diminishing minority. 


7—84 
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Modern, scientific socialism is based on these two important 
facts. In the second volume of Capital these and other hardly 
less important scientific discoveries concerning the capitalist 
system of society will be further developed, and thereby those 
aspects also of political economy not touched upon in the first 
volume will undergo revolutionisation. May it be vouchsafed 
to Marx to be able soon to have it ready for the press. 


Written in mid-June 1877 


Published in the Volks- Kalender, Translated from the German 
an almanac which appeared in 
Brunswick in 1878 
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From SOCIALISM: UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC” 


In 1834, the first working-class rising took place in Lyons, 
between 1838 and 1842, the first national working-class move- 
ment, that of the English Chartists,”” reached its height. The 
class struggle between proletariat and bourgeoisie came to the 
front in the history of the most advanced countries in Europe, 
in proportion to the development, upon the one hand, of modern 
industry, upon the other, of the newly-acquired political suprem- 
acy of the bourgeoisie. Facts more and more strenuously gave 
the lie to the teachings of bourgeois economy as to the identity 
of the interests of capital and labour, as to the universal harmony 
and universal prosperity that would be the consequence of un- 
bridled competition. All these things could no longer be ignored, 
any more than the French and English socialism, which was 
their theoretical, though very imperfect, expression. But the 
old idealist conception of history, which was not yet dislodged, 
knew nothing of class struggles based upon economic interests, 
knew nothing of economic interests; production and all economic 
relations appeared in it only as incidental, subordinate elements 
in the “history of civilisation”. 

The new facts made imperative a new examination of all past 
history. Then it was seen that all past history, with the exception 
of its primitive stages, was the history of class struggles; that 
these warring classes of society are always the products of the 
modes of production and of exchange—in a word, of the economic 
conditions of their time; that the economic structure of society 
always furnishes the real basis, starting from which we can alone 
work out the ultimate explanation of the whole superstructure 
of juridical and political institutions as well as of the religious, 
philosophical, and other ideas of a given historical period. Hegel 
had freed history from metaphysics—he had made it dialectic; 
but his conception of history was essentially idealistic. But now 
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idealism was driven from its last refuge, the philosophy of his- 
tory; now a materialistic treatment of history was propounded, 
and a method found of explaining man’s “knowing” by his “being”, 
instead of, as heretofore, his “being” by his “knowing”. 

From that time forward socialism was no longer an accidental 
discovery of this or that ingenious brain, but the necessary out- 
come of the struggle between two historically developed classes— 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Its task was no longer to 
manufacture a system of society as perfect as possible, but to 
examine the historico-economic succession of events from which 
these classes and their antagonism had of necessity sprung, and 
to discover in the economic conditions thus created the means 
of ending the conflict. But the socialism of earlier days was as 
incompatible with this materialistic conception as the concep- 
tion of Nature of the French materialists was with dialectics 
and modern natural science. The socialism of earlier days certainly 
criticised the existing capitalistic mode of production and its 
consequences. But it could not explain them, and, therefore, 
could not get the mastery of them. It could only simply reject 
them as bad. The more strongly this earlier socialism denounced 
the exploitation of the working class, inevitable under capital- 
ism, the less able was it clearly to show in what this exploita- 
tion consisted and how it arose. But for this it was necessary —(1) 
to present the capitalistic method of production in its historical 
connection and its inevitableness during a particular historical 
period, and therefore, also, to present its inevitable downfall; 
and (2) to lay bare its essential character, which was still a secret. 
This was done by the discovery of surplus value. It was shown 
that the appropriation of unpaid labour is the basis of the capi- 
talist mode of production and of the exploitation of the worker 
that occurs under it; that even if the capitalist buys the labour 
power of his labourer at its full value as a commodity on the 
market, he yet extracts more value from it than he paid for; 
and that in the ultimate analysis this surplus value forms those 
sums of value from which are heaped up the constantly increasing 
masses of capital in the hands of the possessing classes. The gene- 
sis of capitalist production and the production of capital were 
both explained. 

These two great discoveries, the materialistic conception 
of history and the revelation of the secret of capitalistic produc- 
tion through surplus value, we owe to Marz. With these discov- 
eries socialism became a science. The next thing was to work 
out all its details and relations.... 

The materialist conception of history starts from the proposi- 
tion that the production of the means to support human life and, 
next to production, the exchange of things produced, is the basis 
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of all social structure; that in every society that has appeared 
in history, the manner in which wealth is distributed and society 
divided into classes or orders is dependent upon what is produced, 
how it is produced, and how the products are exchanged. From 
this point of view the final causes of all social changes and poli- 
tical revolutions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, not in 
men's better insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes 
in the modes of production and exchange. They are to be sought 
not in the philosophy, but in the economics of each particular 
epoch. The growing perception that existing social institutions 
are unreasonable and unjust, that reason has become unreason 
and right wrong,* is only proof that in the modes of production 
and exchange changes have silently taken place with which the 
social order, adapted to earlier economic conditions, is no longer 
in keeping. From this it also follows that the means of getting 
rid of the incongruities that have been brought to light must 
also be present, in a more or less developed condition, within 
the changed modes of production themselves. These means are 
not to be invented by deduction from fundamental principles, 
but are to be discovered in the stubborn facts of the existing 
system of production. 

What is, then, the position of modern socialism in this con- 
nection? 

The present structure of society—this is now pretty generally 
conceded—is the creation of the ruling class of today, of the 
bourgeoisie. The mode of production peculiar to the bourgeoisie, 
known, since Marx, as the capitalist mode of production, was 
incompatible with the feudal system, with the privileges it 
conferred upon individuals, entire social ranks and local corpo- 
rations, as well as with the hereditary ties of subordination which 
constituted the framework of its social organisation. The bour- 
geoisie broke up the feudal system and built upon its ruins the 
capitalist order of society, the kingdom of free competition. 
of personal liberty, of the equality, before the law, of all commod- 
ity owners, of all the rest of the capitalist blessings. Thence- 
forward the capitalist mode of production could develop in free- 
dom. Since steam, machinery, and the making of machines by 
machinery transformed the older manufacture into modern 
industry, the productive forces evolved under the guidance of the 
bourgeoisie developed with a rapidity and in degree unheard 
of before. But just as the older manufacture, in its time, and 
handicraft, becoming more developed under its influence, had 
come into collision with the feudal trammels of the guilds, so now 
modern industry, in its more complete development, comes into 


* Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust, Part I, Scene 4 (Faust’s study).— Ed. 
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collision with the bounds within which the capitalistic mode 
of production holds it confined. The new productive forces have 
already outgrown the capitalistic mode of using them. And this 
conflict between productive forces and modes of production is 
not a conflict engendered in the mind of man, like that between 
original sin and divine justice. It exists, in fact, objectively, 
outside us, independently of the will and actions even of the men 
that have brought it on. Modern socialism is nothing but the 
reflex, in thought, of this conflict in fact; its ideal reflection 
in the minds, first, of the class directly suffering under it, the 
working class. 

Now, in what does this conflict consist? 

Before capitalistic production, i.e., in the Middle Ages, the 
system of petty industry obtained generally, based upon the 
private property of the labourers in their means of production; 
in the country, the agriculture of the small peasant, freeman or 
serf; in the towns, the handicrafts organised in guilds. The instru- 
ments of labour—land, agricultural implements, the workshop, 
the tool—-were the instruments of labour of single individuals, 
adapted for the use of one worker, and, therefore, of necessity, 
small, dwarfish, circumscribed. But, for this very reason they 
belonged, as a rule, to the producer himself. To concentrate these 
scattered, limited means of production, to enlarge them, to turn 
them into the powerful levers of production of the present day— 
this was precisely the historic role of capitalist production and 
of its upholder, the bourgeoisie. In the fourth section of Capital* 
Marx has explained in detail, how since the fifteenth century 
this has been historically worked out through the three phases 
of simple co-operation, manufacture and modern industry. But 
the bourgeoisie, as is also shown there, could not transform these 
puny means of production into mighty productive forces without 
transforming them, at the same time, from means of production 
of the individual into social means of production only workable 
by a collectivity of men. The spinning-wheel, the hand-loom, 
the blacksmith's hammer, were replaced by the spinning-machine, 
the power-loom, the steam-hammer; the individual workshop, 
by the factory implying the co-operation of hundreds and thou- 
sands of workmen. In like manner, production itself changed from 
a series of individual into a series of social acts, and the products 
from individual to social products. The yarn, the cloth, the 
metal articles that now came out of the factory, were the joint 
product of many workers, through whose hands they had succes- 
sively to pass before they were ready. No one person could say 
of them: “J made that; this is my product.” 


* K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 312-507.— Ed. 
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But where, in a given society, the fundamental form of produc- 
tion is that spontaneous division of labour which creeps in grad- 
ually and not upon any preconceived plan, there the products 
take on the form of commodities, whose mutual exchange, buying 
and selling, enables the individual producers to satisfy their 
manifold wants. And this was the case in the Middle Ages. The 
peasant, e.g., sold to the artisan agricultural products and bought 
from him the products of handicraft. Into this society of indi- 
vidual producers, of commodity producers, the new mode of 
production thrust itself. In the midst of the old division of labour, 
grown up spontaneously and upon no definite plan, which had 
governed the whole of society, now arose division of labour upon 
a definite plan, as organised in the factory; side by side with 
individual production appeared social production. The products 
of both were sold in the same market, and, therefore, at prices 
at least approximately equal. But organisation upon a definite 
plan was stronger than spontaneous division of labour. The facto- 
ries working with the combined social forces of a collectivity 
of individuals produced their commodities far more cheaply than 
the individual small producers. Individual production succumbed 
in one department after another. Socialised production revolu- | 
tionised all the old methods of production. But its revolutionary 
character was, at the same time, so little recognised that it was, 
on the contrary, introduced as a means of increasing and devel- 
oping the production of commodities. When it arose, it found 
ready-made, and made liberal use of, certain machinery for the 
production and exchange of commodities: merchants’ capital, 
handicraft, wage-labour. Socialised production thus introducing 
itself as a new form of the production of commodities, it was a mat- 
ter of course that under it the old forms of appropriation remained 
in full swing, and were applied to its products as well. 

In the mediaeval stage of evoiution of the production of commod- 
ities, the question as to the owner of the product of labour 
could not arise. The individual producer, as a rule, had, from 
raw material belonging to himself, and generally his own handi- 
work, produced it with his own tools, by the labour of his own 
hands or of his family. There was no need for him to appropriate 
the new product. It belonged wholly to him, as a matter of course. 
His property in the product was, therefore, based upon his own 
labour. Even where external help was used, this was, as a rule, 
of little importance, and very generally was compensated by 
something other than wages. The apprentices and journeymen 
of the guilds worked less for board and wages than for education, 
in order that they might become master craftsmen themselves. 

Then came the concentration of the means of production and 
of the producers in large workshops and manufactories, their 
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transformation into actual socialised means of production and 
socialised producers. But the socialised producers and means 
of production and their products were still treated, after this 
change, just as they had been before, i.e., as the means of pro- 
duction and the products of individuals. Hitherto, the owner 
of the instruments of labour had himself appropriated the prod- 
uct, because, as a rule, it was his own product and the assistance 
of others was the exception. Now the owner of the instruments 
of labour always appropriated to himself the product, although 
it was no longer his product but exclusively the product of the 
labour of others. Thus, the products now produced socially were 
not appropriated by those who had actually set in motion the 
means of production and actually produced the commodities, 
but by the capitalisis.The means of production, and production 
itself, had become in essence socialised. But they were subjected 
to a form of appropriation which presupposes the private pro- 
duction of individuals, under which, therefore, everyone owns 
his own product and brings it to market. The mode of production 
is subjected to this form of appropriation, although it abolishes 
the conditions upon which the latter rests.* 

This contradiction, which gives to the new mode of production 
its capitalistic character, contains the germ of the whole of the 
social antagonisms of today. The greater the mastery obtained 
by the new mode of production over all important fields of pro- 
duction and in all manufacturing countries, the more’ it reduced 
individual production to an insignificant residuum, the more 
clearly was brought out the incompatibility of socialised production 
with capitalistic appropriation. 

The first capitalists found, as we have said, alongside of other 
forms of labour, wage-labour ready-made for them on the market. 
But it was exceptional, complementary, accessory, transitory 
wage-labour. The agricultural labourer, though, upon occasion, 
he hired himself out by the day, had a few acres of his own land 
on which he could at all events live at a pinch. The guilds were 
so organised that the journeyman of today became the master 
of tomorrow. But all this changed, as soon as the means of pro- 
duction became socialised and concentrated in the hands of 


* It is hardly necessary in this connection to point out that, even if 
the form of appropriation remains the same, the character of the appropria- 
tion is just as much revolutionised as production is by the changes described 
above. It is, of course, a very different matter whether I appropriate to 
myself my own product or that of another. Note in passing that wage-labour, 
which contains the whole capitalistic mode of production in embryo, is 
very ancient; in a sporadic, scattered form it existed for centuries along- 
side of slave-labour. But the embryo could duly develop into the capitalistic 
mode of production only when the necessary historical preconditions had 
been furnished. [Note by Engels.] 
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capitalists. The means of production, as well as the product, 
of the individual producer became more and more worthless; 
there was nothing left for him but to turn wage-worker under 
the capitalist. Wage-labour, aforetime the exception and accesso- 
ry, now became the rule and basis of all production; aferetime 
complementary, it now became the sole remaining function of 
the worker. The wage-worker for a time became a wage-worker 
for life. The number of these permanent wage-workers was further 
enormously increased by the breaking-up of the feudal system 
that occurred at the same time, by the disbanding of the retainers 
of the feudal lords, the eviction of the peasants from their home- 
steads, etc. The separation was made complete between the means 
of production concentrated in the hands of the capitalists, on the 
one side, and the producers, possessing nothing but their labour- 
power, on the other. The contradiction between socialised produc- 
tion and capitalistic appropriation manifested itself as the antago- 
nism of proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

We have seen that the capitalistic mode of production thrust 
its way into a society of commodity-producers, of individual 
producers, whose social bond was the exchange of their products. 
But every society based upon the production of commodities 
has this peculiarity: that the producers have lost control over 
their own social interrelations. Each man produces for himself 
with such means of production as he may happen to have, and 
for such exchange as he may require to satisfy his remaining 
wants. No one knows how much of his particular article is coming 
on the market, nor how much of it will be wanted. No one knows 
whether his individual product will meet an actual demand, 
whether he will be able to make good his costs of production 
or even to sell his commodity at all. Anarchy reigns in socialised 
production. 

But the production of commodities, like every other form 
of production, has its peculiar, inherent laws inseparable from 
it; and these laws work, despite anarchy, in and through anarchy. 
They reveal themselves in the only persistent form of social 
interrelations, i.e., in exchange, and here they affect the individ- 
ual producers as compulsory laws of competition. They are. 
at first, unknown to these producers themselves, and have to be 
discovered by them gradually and as the result of experience. 
They work themselves out, therefore, independently of the pro- 
ducers, and in antagonism to them, as inexorable natural laws 
of their particular form of production. The product governs the 
producers. 

In mediaeval society, especially in the earlier centuries, pro- 
duction was essentially directed towards satisfying the wants 
of the individual. It satisfied, in the main, only the wants of the 
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producer and his family. Where relations of personal dependence 
existed, as in the country, it also helped to satisfy the wants 
of the feudal lord. In all this there was, therefore, no exchange; 
the products, consequently, did not assume the character of 
commodities. The family of the peasant produced almost every- 
thing they wanted: clothes and furniture, as well as means of 
subsistence. Only when it began to produce more than was suf- 
ficient to supply its own wants and the payments in kind to the 
feudal lord, only then did it also produce commodities. This 
surplus, thrown into socialised exchange and offered for sale, 
became commodities. 

The artisans of the towns, it is true, had from the first to pro- 
duce for exchange. But they, also, themselves supplied the great- 
est part of their own individual wants. They had gardens and 
plots of land. They turned their cattle out into the communal 
forest, which, also, yielded them timber and firing. The women 
spun flax, wool, and so forth. Production for the purpose of 
exchange, production of commodities, was only in its infancy. 
Hence, exchange was restricted, the market narrow, the methods 
of production stable; there was local exclusiveness without, local 
unity within; the Mark* in the country; in the town, the guild. 

But with the extension of the production of commodities, 
and especially with the introduction of the capitalist mode of 
production, the laws of commodity production, hitherto latent, 
came into action more openly and with greater force. The old 
bonds were loosened, the old exclusive limits broken through, 
the producers were more and more turned into independent, isolated 
producers of commodities. It became apparent that the production 
of society at large was ruled by absence of plan, by accident, 
by anarchy; and this anarchy grew to greater and greater height. 
But the chief means by aid of which the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction intensified this anarchy of socialised production was the 
exact opposite of anarchy. It was the increasing organisation 
of production, upon a social basis, in every individual productive 
establishment. By this, the old, peaceful, stable condition of 
things was ended. Wherever this organisation of production was 
introduced into a branch of industry, it brooked no other method 
of production by its side. The field of labour became a battle- 
ground. The great geographical discoveries, and the colonisation 
following upon them, multiplied markets and quickened the 
transformation of handicraft into manufacture. The war did 
not simply break out between the individual producers of partic- 
ular localities. The local struggles begot in their turn national 


* See Appendix. [Note by Engels.|—Here Engels refers to his work The 
Mark.— Ed. 
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conflicts, the commercial wars of the seventeenth and the eight- 
eenth centuries.” 

Finally, modern industry and the opening of the world market 
made the struggle universal, and at the same time gave it an 
unheard-of virulence. Advantages in natural or artificial condi- 
tions of production now decide the existence or non-existence 
of individual capitalists, as well as of whole industries and coun- 
tries. He that falls is remorselessly cast aside. It is the Darwinian 
struggle of the individual for existence transferred from Nature 
to society with intensified violence. The conditions of existence 
natural to the animal appear as the final term of human develop- 
ment. The contradiction between socialised production and 
capitalistic appropriation now presents itself as an antagonism 
between the organisation of production in the individual workshop 
and the anarchy of production in society generally. 

The capitalistic mode of production moves in these two forms 
of the antagonism immanent to it from its very origin. It is never 
able to get out of that “vicious circle” which Fourier had already 
discovered. What Fourier could not, indeed, see in his time is that 
this circle is gradually narrowing; that the movement becomes 
more and more a spiral, and must come to an end, like the move- 
ment of the planets, by collision with the centre. It is the compel- 
ling force of anarchy in the production of society at large that 
more and more completely turns the great majority of men into 
proletarians; and it is the masses of the proletariat again who 
will finally put an end to anarchy in production. It is the compel- 
ling force of anarchy in social production that turns the limitless 
perfectibility of machinery under modern industry into a compul- 
sory law by which every individual industrial capitalist must 
perfect his machinery more and more, under penalty of ruin. 

But the perfecting of machinery is making human labour 
superfluous. If the introduction and increase of machinery means 
the displacement of millions of manual by a few machine-workers, 
improvement in machinery means the displacement of more and 
more of the machine-workers themselves. It means, in the last 
instance, the production of a number of available wage-workers 
in excess of the average needs of capital, the formation of a com- 
plete industrial reserve army, as I called it in 1845,* available 
at the times when industry is working at high pressure, to be 
cast out upon the street when the inevitable crash comes, a con- 
stant dead weight upon the limbs of the working class in its strug- 
gle for existence with capital, a regulator for the keeping of wages 
down to the low level that suits the interests of capital. Thus 


* The Condition of the Working Class in England, p. 109. | Note by Engels.) 
See Marx and Engels, On Britain, Moscow, 1962, p. 119.—Ed. 
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it comes about, to quote Marx, that machinery becomes the most 
powerful weapon in the war of capital against the working class; 
that the instruments of labour constantly tear the means of 
subsistence out of the hands of the labourer; that the very product 
of the worker is turned into an instrument for his subjugation. ® 
Thus it comes about that the economising of the instruments 
of labour becomes at the same time, from the outset, the most 
reckless waste of labour power, and robbery based upon the 
normal conditions under which labour functions®; that ma- 
chinery, the most powerful instrument for shortening labour time, 
becomes the most unfailing means for placing every moment of 
the labourer’s time and that of his family at the disposal of the 
capitalist for the purpose of expanding the value of his capital. 
Thus it comes about that the overwork of some becomes the 
preliminary condition for the idleness of others, and that modern 
industry, which hunts after new consumers over the whole world, 
forces the consumption of the masses at home down to a starvation 
minimum, and in doing thus destroys its own home market. 
“The law that always equilibrates the relative surplus popula- 
tion, or industrial reserve army, to the extent and energy of 
accumulation, this law rivets the labourer to capital more firmly 
than the wedges of Vulcan did Prometheus to the rock. It estab- 
lishes an accumulation of misery, corresponding with accumula- 
tion of capital. Accumulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, 
at the same time, accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, 
ignorance, brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite pole, 
i.e., on the side of the class that produces its own product in the 
form of capital.” (Marx's Capital, p. 671.)§ And to expect any 
other division of the products from the capitalistic mode of 
production is the same as expecting the electrodes of a battery 
not to decompose acidulated water, not to liberate oxygen at the 
positive, hydrogen at the negative pole, so long as they are con- 
nected with the battery. 

We have seen that the ever-increasing perfectibility of modern 
machinery is, by the anarchy of social production, turned into 
a compulsory law that forces the individual industrial capitalist 
always to improve his machinery, always to increase its produc- 
tive force. The bare possibility of extending the field of production 
is transformed for him into a similar compulsory law. The enor- 
mous expansive force of modern industry, compared with which 
that of gases is mere child’s play, appears to us now as a necessity 
for expansion, both qualitative and quantitative, that laughs 
at all resistance. Such resistance is offered by consumption, by 
sales, by the markets fds the products of modern industry. But the 
capacity: for extension, extensive and intensive, of the markets 
is primarily governed by quite different laws that work much 
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less energetically. The extension of the markets cannot keep 
pace with the extension of production. The collision becomes 
inevitable, and as this cannot produce any real solution so long 
as it does not break in pieces the capitalist mode of production, 
the collisions become periodic. Capitalist production has begotten 
another “vicious circle”. 

As a matter of fact, since 1825, when the first general crisis 
broke out, the whole industrial and commercial world, produc- 
tion and exchange among all civilised peoples and their more 
or less barbaric hangers-on, are thrown out of joint about once 
every ten years. Commerce is at a standstill, the markets are 
glutted, products accumulate, as multitudinous as they are 
unsaleable, hard cash disappears, credit vanishes, factories are 
closed, the mass of the workers are in want of the means of sub- 
sistence, because they have produced too much of the means 
of subsistence; bankruptcy follows upon bankruptcy, execution 
upon execution. The stagnation lasts for years; productive forces 
and products are wasted and destroyed wholesale, until the 
accumulated mass of commodities finally filters off, more or less 
depreciated in value, until production and exchange gradually 
begin to move again. Little by little the pace quickens. It becomes 
a trot. The industrial trot breaks into a canter, the canter in turn 
grows into the headlong gallop of a perfect steeplechase of indus- 
try, commercial credit, and speculation which finally, after 
breakneck leaps, ends where it began—in the ditch of a crisis. 
And so over and over again. We have now, since the year 1825, 
gone through this five times, and at the present moment (1877) 
we are going through it for the sixth time. And the character 
of these crises is so clearly defined that Fourier hit all of them 
off when he described the first as “crise pléthorique”, a crisis from 
plethora. * 

In these crises, the contradiction between socialised production 
and capitalist appropriation ends in a violent explosion. The 
circulation of commodities is, for the time being, stopped. Money, 
the means of circulation, becomes a hindrance to circulation. All 
the laws of production and circulation of commodities are turned 
upside down. The economic collision has reached its apogee. 
The mode of production is in rebellion against the mode of exchange. 

The fact that the socialised organisation of production within 
the factory has developed so far that it has become incompatible 
with the anarchy of production in society, which exists side 
by side with and dominates it, is brought home to the capitalists 
themselves by the violent concentration of capital that occurs 
during crises, through the ruin of many large, and a still greater 
number of small, capitalists. The whole mechanism of the capi- 
talist mode of production breaks down under the pressure of the 
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productive forces, its own creations. It is no longer able to turn 
all this mass of means of production into capital. They lie fallow, 
and for that very reason the industrial reserve army must also 
lie fallow. Means of production, means of subsistence, available 
labourers, all the elements of production and of general wealth, 
are present in abundance. But “abundance becomes the source 
of distress and want” (Fourier), because it is the very thing that 
prevents the transformation of the means of production and sub- 
sistence into capital. For in capitalistic society the means of 
production can only function when they have undergone a preli- 
minary transformation into capital, into the means of exploiting 
human labour power. The necessity of this transformation into 
capital of the means of production and subsistence stands like 
a ghost between these and the workers. It alone prevents the 
coming together of the material and personal levers of production; 
it alone forbids the means of production to function, the workers 
to work and live. On the one hand, therefore, the capitalistic 
mode of production stands convicted of its own incapacity to 
further direct these productive forces. On the other, these produc- 
tive forces themselves, with increasing energy, press forward 
to the removal of the existing contradiction, to the abolition 
of their quality as capital, to the practical recognition of their 
character as social productive forces. 

This rebellion of the productive forces, as they grow more and 
more powerful, against their quality as capital, this stronger 
and stronger command that their social character shall be recog- 
nised, forces the capitalist class itself to treat them more and 
more as social productive forces, so far as this is possible under 
capitalist conditions. The period of industrial high pressure, 
with its unbounded inflation of credit, not less than the crash 
itself, by the collapse of great capitalist establishments, tends 
to bring about that form of the socialisation of great’ masses 
of means of production which we meet with in the different kinds 
of joint-stock companies. Many of these means of production and 
of distribution are, from the outset, so colossal that, like the 
railways, they exclude all other forms of capitalistic exploita- 
tion. At a further stage of evolution this form also becomes 
insufficient. The producers on a large scale in a particular branch 
of industry in a particular country unite in a trust, a union for 
the purpose of regulating production. They determine the total 
amount to be produced, parcel it out among themselves, and 
thus enforce the selling price fixed beforehand. But trusts of this 
kind, as soon as business becomes bad, are generally liable to 
break up, and on this very account compel a yet greater concen- 
tration of association. The whole of the particular industry is 
turned into one gigantic joint-stock company; internal competi- 
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tion gives place to the internal monopoly of this one company. 
This has happened in 1890 with the English alkali production, 
which is now, after the fusion of 48 large works, in the hands 
of one company, conducted upon a single plan, and with a capi- 
tal of 6,000,000. 

In the trusts, freedom of competition changes into its very 
opposite —into monopoly; and the production without any definite 
plan of capitalistic society capitulates to the production upon 
a definite plan of the invading socialistic society. Certainly this 
is so far still to the benefit and advantage of the capitalists. 
But in this case the exploitation is so palpable that it must 
break down. No nation will put up with production conducted 
by trusts, with so barefaced an exploitation of the community 
by a small band of divident-mongers. 

In any case, with trusts or without, the official representative 
of capitalist society —the state —will ultimately have to under- 
take the direction of production.* This necessity for conversion 
into state property is felt first in the great institutions for inter- 
course and communication—the post office, the telegraphs, the 
railways. 

If the crises demonstrate the incapacity of the bourgeoisie for 
managing any longer modern productive forces, the transforma- 
tion of the great establishments for production and distribution 
into joint-stock companies, trusts and state property shows how 
unnecessary the bourgeoisie are for that purpose. All the social 
functions of the capitalist are now performed by salaried employ- 


* I say “have to”. For only when the means of production and distri- 
bution have actually outgrown the form of management by joint-stock com- 
panies, and when, therefore, the taking them over by the state has become 
economically inevitable, only then—even if it is the state of today that 
effects this—is there an economic advance, the attainment of another ste 
preliminary to the taking over of all productive forces by society itself. 
But of late, since Bismarck went in for state ownership of industrial estab- 
lishments, a kind of spurious socialism has arisen, degenerating, now and 
again, into something of flunkeyism, that without more ado declares all 
state ownership, even of the Bismarckian sort, to be socialistic. Certainly, 
if the taking over by the state of the tobacco industry is socialistic, then 
Napoleon and Metternich must be numbered among the founders of socialism. 
If the Belgian state, for quite ordinary political and financial reasons, itself 
constructed its chief railway lines; if Bismarck, not under any economic 
compulsion, took over for the state the chief Prussian lines, simply to be 
the better able to have them in hand in case of war, to bring ue the railway 
employees as voting cattle for the government, and especially to create 
for himself a new source of income independent of parliamentary votes— 
this was, in no sense, a socialistic measure, directly or indirectly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Otherwise, the Royal Maritime Company,®® the 
Royal porcelain manufacture, and even the regimental tailor shops of the 
Army would also be socialistic institutions, or even, as was seriously pro- 
posed by a sly dog in Frederick William III's reign, the taking over by the 
state of the brothels. [Note by Engels.] 
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ees. The capitalist has no further social function than that of 
pocketing dividends, tearing off coupons, and gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, where the different capitalists despoil one another 
of their capital. At first the capitalistic mode of production forces 
out the workers. Now it forces out the capitalists, and reduces 
them, just as it reduced the workers, to the ranks of the surplus 
population, although not immediately into those of the industrial 
reserve army. 

But the transformation, either into joint-stock companies and 
trusts, or into state ownership, does not do away with the capi- 
talistic nature of the productive forces. In the joint-stock compa- 
nies and trusts this is obvious. And the modern state, again, 
is only the organisation that bourgeois society takes on in order 
to support the external conditions of the capitalist mode of 
production against the encroachments as well of the workers 
as of individual capitalists. The modern state, no matter what 
its form, is essentially a capitalist machine, the state of the capi- 
talists, the ideal personification of the total national capital. 
The more it proceeds to the taking over of productive forces, the 
more does it actually become the national capitalist, the more 
citizens does it exploit. The workers remain wage-workers — 
proletarians. The capitalist relation is not done away with. 
It is rather brought to a head. But, brought to a head, it topples 
over. State ownership of the productive forces is not the solution 
of the conflict, but concealed within it are the technical condi- 
tions that form the elements of that solution. 

This solution can only consist in the practical recognition 
of the social nature of the modern forces of production, and there- 
fore in the harmonising of the modes of production, appropriation, 
and exchange with the socialised character of the means of pro- 
duction. And this can only come about by society openly and 
directly taking possession of the productive forces which have 
outgrown all control except that of society as a whole. The social 
character of the means of production and of the products today 
reacts against the producers, periodically disrupts all production 
and exchange, acts only like a law of Nature working blindly, 
forcibly, destructively. But with the taking over by society 
of the productive forces, the social character of the means of 
production and of the products will be utilised by the producers 
with a perfect understanding of its nature, and instead of being 
a source of disturbance and periodical collapse, will become the 
most powerful lever of production itself. 

Active social forces work exactly like natural forces: blindly, 
forcibly, destructively, so long as we do not understand, and 
reckon with them. But when once we understand them, when 
once we grasp their action, their direction, their effects, it depends 
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only upon ourselves to subject them more and more to our own 
will, and by means of them to reach our own ends. And this 
holds quite especially of the mighty productive forces of today. 
As long as we obstinately refuse to understand the nature and 
the character of these social means of action —and this understand- 
ing goes against the grain of the capitalist mode of production 
and its defenders—so long these forces are at work in spite of us, 
in opposition to us, so long they master us, as we have shown 
above in detail. 

But when once their nature is understood, they can, in the 
hands of the producers working together, be transformed from 
master demons into willing servants. The difference is as that 
between the destructive force of electricity in the lightning 
of the storm, and electricity under command in the telegraph 
and the voltaic arc; the difference between a conflagration, and 
fire working in the service of man. With this recognition, at last, 
of the real nature of the productive forces of today, the social 
anarchy of production gives place to a social regulation of pro- 
duction upon a definite plan, according to the needs of the commu- 
nity and of each individual. Then the capitalist mode of appro- 
priation, in which the product enslaves first the producer, and 
then the appropriator, is replaced by the mode of appropriation 
of the products that is based upon the nature of the modern 
means of production; upon the one hand, direct social appropria- 
tion, as means to the maintenance and extension of production— 
on the other, direct individual appropriation, as means of sub- 
sistence and of enjoyment. 

Whilst the capitalist mode of production more and more com- 
pletely transforms the great majority of the population into 
proletarians, it creates the power which, under penalty of its 
own destruction, is forced to accomplish this revolution. Whilst 
it forces on more and more the transformation of the vast means 
of production, already socialised, into state property, it shows 
itself the way to accomplishing this revolution. The proletariat 
seizes political power and turns the means of production into state 
property. 

But, in doing this, it abolishes itself as proletariat, abolishes 
all class distinctions and class antagonisms, abolishes also the 
state as state. Society thus far, based upon class antagonisms, 
had need of the state. That is, of an organisation of the particu- 
lar class which was pro tempore the exploiting class, an organi- 
sation for the purpose of preventing any interference from without 
with the existing conditions of production, and, therefore, espe- 
cially, for the purpose of forcibly keeping the exploited classes 
in the condition of oppression corresponding with the given mode 
of production (slavery, serfdom, wage-labour). The state was the 
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official representative of society as a whole; the gathering of it 
together into a visible embodiment. But it was this only in so far 
as it was the state of that class which itself represented, for the 
time being, society as a whole: in ancient times, the state of 
slave-owning citizens; in the Middle Ages, the feudal lords; 
in our own time, the bourgeoisie. When at last it becomes the 
real representative of the whole of society, it renders itself unnec- 
essary. As soon as there is no longer any social class to be held 
in subjection; as soon as class rule, and the individual struggle 
for existence based upon our present anarchy in production, 
with the collisions and excesses arising from these, are removed, 
nothing more remains to be repressed, and a special repressive 
force, a state, is no longer necessary. The first act by virtue of 
which the state really constitutes itself the representative of the 
whole of society—the taking possession of the means of produc- 
tion in the name of society—this is, at the same time, its last 
independent act as a state. State interference in social relations 
becomes, in one domain after another, superfluous, and then 
dies out of itself; the government of persons is replaced by the 
administration of things, and by the conduct of processes of 
production. The state is not “abolished”. Jt dies out. This gives 
the measure of the value of the phrase “a free state”,** both as to 
its justifiable use at times by agitators, and as to its ultimate 
scientific insufficiency; and also of the demands of the so-called 
anarchists for the abolition of the state out of hand. 

Since the historical appearance of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, the appropriation by society of all the means of pro- 
duction has often been dreamed of, more or less vaguely, by 
individuals, as well as by sects, as the ideal of the future. But 
it could become possible, could become a historical necessity, 
only when the actual conditions for its realisation were there. 
Like every other social advance it becomes practicable, not by 
men understanding that the existence of classes is in contradiction 
to justice, equality, etc., not by the mere willingness to abolish 
these classes, but by virtue of certain new economic conditions. 
The separation of society into an exploiting and an exploited 
class, a ruling and an oppressed class, was the necessary conse- 
quence of the deficient and restricted development of production 
in former times. So long as the total social labour only yields 
a produce which but slightly exceeds that barely necessary for — 
the existence of all; so long, therefore, as labour engages all 
or almost all the time of the great majority of the members of 
society —so long, of necessity, this society is divided into classes. 
Side by side with the great majority, exclusively bond slaves 
to labour, arises a class freed from directly productive labour, 
which looks after the general affairs of society: the direction 
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of labour, state business, law, science,. art, etc. It is, therefore, 
the law of division of labour that lies at the basis of the division 
into classes. But this does not prevent this division into classes 
from being carried out by means of violence and robbery, trickery 
and fraud. It does not prevent the ruling class, once having 
the upper hand, from consolidating its power at the expense 
of the working class, from turning its social leadership into 
an intensified exploitation of the masses. 

But if, upon this showing, division into classes has a certain 
historical justification, it has this only for a given period, only 
under given social conditions. It was based upon the insufficiency 
of production. It will be swept away by the complete develop- 
ment of modern productive forces. And, in fact, the abolition 
of classes in society presupposes a degree of historical evolution 
at which the existence, not simply of this or that particular 
ruling class, but of any ruling class at all, and, therefore, the 
existence of class distinction itself has become an obsolete an- 
achronism. It presupposes, therefore, the development of pro- 
duction carried out to a degree at which appropriation of the 
means of production and of the products, and, with this, of poli- 
tical domination, of the monopoly of culture, and of intellectual 
leadership by a particular class of society, has become not only 
superfluous but economically, politically, intellectually, a hin- 
drance to development. 

This point is now reached. Their political and intellectual 
bankruptcy is scarcely any longer a secret to the bourgeoisie 
themselves. Their economic bankruptcy recurs regularly every 
ten years. In every crisis, society is suffocated beneath the weight 
of its own productive forces and products, which it cannot use, 
and stands helpless, face to face with the absurd contradiction 
that the producers have nothing to consume, because consumers 
are wanting. The expansive force of the means of production 
bursts the bonds that the capitalist mode of production had 
imposed upon them. Their deliverance from these bonds is the one 
precondition for an unbroken, constantly accelerated develop- 
ment of the productive forces, and therewith for a practically 
unlimited increase of production itself. Nor is this all. The social- 
ised appropriation of the means of production does away, not 
only with the present artificial restrictions upon production, but 
also with the positive waste and devastation of productive forces 
and products that are at the present time the inevitable concomi- 
tants of production, and that reach their height in the crises. 
Further, it sets free for the community at large a mass of means 
of production and of products, by doing away with the senseless 
extravagance of the ruling classes of today and their political 
representatives. The possibility of securing for every member 
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of society, by means of socialised production, an existence not 
only fully sufficient materially, and becoming day by day more 
full, but an existence guaranteeing to all the free development 
and exercise of their physical and mental faculties this possibi- 
lity is now for the first time here, but it is here.* 

With the seizing of the means of production by society, pro- 
duction of commodities is done away with, and, simultaneously, 
the mast‘ry of the product over the producer. Anarchy in social 
production is replaced by systematic, definite organisation. 
The struggle for individual existence disappears. Then for the 
first time man, in a certain sense, is finally marked off from the 
rest of the animal kingdom, and emerges from mere animal 
conditions of existence into really human ones. The whole sphere 
of the conditions of life which environ man, and which have 
hitherto ruled man, now comes under the dominion and control 
of man, who for the first time becomes the real, conscious lord 
of Nature, because he has now become master of his own social 
organisation. The laws of his own social action, hitherto standing 
face to face with man as laws of Nature foreign to, and dominat- 
ing him, will then be used with full understanding, and so 
mastered by him. Man’s own social organisation, hitherto con- 
fronting him as a necessity imposed by Nature and history, now 
becomes the result of his own free action. The extraneous objec- 
tive forces that have hitherto governed history pass under the 
control of man himself. Only from that time will man himself, 
more and more consciously, make his own history—only from 
that time will the social causes set in movement by him have, 
in the main and in a constantly growing measure, the results 
intended by him. It is the ascent. of man from the kingdom of 
necessity to the kingdom of freedom. 

Let us briefly'sum up our sketch of historical evolution. 

I. Mediaeval Society —Individual production on a small scale. 
Means of production adapted for individual use; hence primitive, 
ungainly, petty, dwarfed in action. Production for immediate 
consumption, either of the producer himself or of his feudal 
lord. Only where an excess of production over this consumption 


* A few figures may serve to give an approximate idea of the enormous 
expansive force of the modern means of production, even under capitalist 
ressure. According to Mr. Giffen, the total wealth of Great Britain and 
reland amounted, in round numbers, in 
1814 to £ 2,200,000,000 
1865 to £ 6,100,000,000 
1875 to £ 8,500,000,000. 


As an instance of the squandering of means of production and of products 
during a crisis, the total loss in the German iron industry alone, in the crisis 
1873-78, was given at the second German Industrial Congress (Berlin, 
February 21, 1878) as £ 22,750,000. [Note by Engels.} 
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occurs is such excess offered for sale, enters into exchange. Produc- 
tion of commodities, therefore, only in its infancy. But already 
it contains within itself, in embryo, anarchy in the production 
of society at large. 

II. Capitalist Revolution—Transformation of industry, at first 
by means of simple co-operation and manufacture. Concentration 
of the means of production, hitherto scattered, into great work- 
shops. As a consequence, their transformation from individual 
to social means of production—a transformation which does not, 
on the whole, affect the form of exchange. The old forms of appro- 
priation remain in force. The capitalist appears. In his capacity 
as owner of the means of production, he also appropriates the 
products and turns them into commodities. Production has 
become a social act. Exchange and appropriation continue to be 
individual acts, the acts of individuals. The social product is appro- 
priated by the individual capitalist. Fundamental contradiction, 
whence arise all the contradictions in which our present-day 
society moves, and which modern industry brings to light. 

A. Severance of the preducer from the means of production. 
Condemnation of the worker to wage-labour for life. Antagonism 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

B. Growing predominance and increasing effectiveness of the 
laws governing the production of commodities. Unbridled com- 
petition. Contradiction between socialised organisation in the 
individual factory and social anarchy in production as a whole. 

C. On the one hand, perfecting of machinery, made by compe- 
tition compulsory for each individual manufacturer, and comple- 
mented by a constantly growing displacement of labourers. 
Industrial reserve army. On the other hand, unlimited extension 
of production, also compulsory under competition for every 
manufacturer. On both sides, unheard-of development of pro- 
ductive forces, excess of supply over demand, over-production, 
glutting of the markets, crises every ten years, the vicious circle: 
excess here, of means of production and producis—excess there, 
of labourers, without employment and without means of existence. 
But these two levers of production and of social well-being are 
unable to work together, because the capitalist form of production 
prevents the productive forces from working and the products 
from circulating, unless they are first turned into capital—which 
their very superabundance prevents. The contradiction has grown 
into an absurdity. The mode of production rises in rebellion against 
the form of exchange. The bourgeoisie are convicted of incapacity 
further to manage their own social productive forces. 

D. Partial recognition of the social character of the productive 
forces forced upon the capitalists themselves. Taking over of the 
great institutions for production and communication, first by 
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joint-stock companies, later on by trusts, then by the state. The 
bourgeoisie demonstrated to be a superfluous class. All its social 
functions are now performed by salaried employees. 

III. Proletarian Revolution—Solution of the contradictions. 
The proletariat seizes the public power, and by means of this 
transforms the socialised means of production, slipping from 
the hands of the bourgeoisie, into public property. By this act, 
the proletariat frees the means of production from the character 
of capital they have thus far borne, and gives their socialised 
character complete freedom to work itself out. Socialised pro- 
duction upon a predetermined plan becomes henceforth possible. 
The development of production makes the existence of different 
classes of society thenceforth an anachronism. In proportion. 
as anarchy in social production vanishes, the political authority 
of the state dies out. Man, at last the master of his own form 
of social organisation, becomes at the same time the lord over 
Nature, his own master—free. 

To accomplish this act of universal emancipation is the histo- 
rical mission of the modern proletariat. To thoroughly comprehend 
the historical conditions and thus the very nature of this act, 
to impart to the now oppressed proletarian class a full knowledge 
of the conditions and of the meaning of the momentous act it is 
called upon to accomplish, this is the task of the theoretical 
expression of the proletarian movement, scientific socialism. 


Written between January and 
the first half of March 1880 


Published in the journal La Printed according to the text of 
Revue socialiste Nos. 3, 4 and 5, the authorised English edition 
March 20, April 20 and May 5, of 1892 


1880, and as a separate pamphlet 
in French: F. Engels, Socialisme 
utopique et socialisme scientifique, 
Paris, 1880 
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SOCIAL CLASSES—NECESSARY AND SUPERFLUOUS 


The question has often been asked, in what degree are the 
different classes of society useful or even necessary? And the 
answer was naturally a different one for every different epoch 
of history considered. There was undoubtedly a time when a tervi- 
torial aristocracy was an unavoidable and necessary element 
of society. That, however, is very, very long ago. Then there 
was a time when a capitalist middle class, a bourgeoisie as the 
French call it, arose with equally unavoidable necessity, struggled 
against the territorial aristocracy, broke its political power, and 
in its turn became economically and politically predominant. 
But, since classes arose, there never was a time when society 
could do without a working class. The name, the social status 
of that class has changed; the serf took the place of the slave, 
to be in his turn relieved by the free working man—free from 
servitude but also free from any earthly possessions save his 
own labour force. But it is plain: whatever changes took place 
in the upper, non-producing ranks of society, society could not 
live without a class of producers. This class, then, is necessary 
under all circumstances—though the time must come, when it 
will no longer be a class, when it will comprise all society. 

Now, what necessity is there at present for the existence 
of each of these three classes? 

The landed aristocracy is, to say the least, economically useless 
in England, while in Ireland and Scotland it has become a posi- 
tive nuisance by its depopulating tendencies. To send the people 
across the ocean or into starvation, and to replace them by sheep 
or deer —that is all the merit that the Irish and Scotch landlords 
can lay claim to. Let the competition of American vegetable 
and animal food develop a little further, and the English landed 
aristocracy will do the same, at least those that can afford it, 
having large town estates to fall back upon. Of the rest, American 
food competition will soon free us. And good riddance —for 
their political action, both in the Lords and Commons is a perfect 
national nuisance. 

But how about the capitalist middle class, that enlightened and 
liberal class which founded the British colonial empire and which 
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established British liberty? The class that reformed Parliament 
in 1831,8? repealed the Corn Laws, and reduced tax after tax? 
The class that created and still directs the giant manufactures, and 
the immense merchant navy, the ever spreading railway system 
of England? Surely that class must be at least as necessary as the 
working class which it directs and leads on from progress to progress. 

Now the economical function of the capitalist middle class 
has been, indeed, to create the modern system of steam manu- 
factures and steam communications, and to crush every economi- 
cal and political obstacle which delayed or hindered the devel- 
opment of that system. No doubt, as long as the capitalist middle 
class performed this function it was, under the circumstances, 
a necessary class. But is it still so? Does it continue to fulfil 
its essential function as the manager and expander of social 
production for the benefit of society at large? Let us see. 

To begin with the means of communication, we find the tele- 
graphs in the hands of the Government. The railways and a large 
part of the sea-going steamships are owned, not by individual 
capitalists who manage their own business, but by joint-stock 
companies whose business is managed for them by paid employees, 
by servants whose position is to all intents and purposes that 
of superior, better paid workpeople. As to the directors and 
shareholders, they both know that the less the former interfere 
with the management, and the latter with the supervision, the 
better for the concern. A lax and mostly perfunctory supervision 
is, indeed, the only function left to the owners of the business. 
Thus we see that in reality the capitalist owners of these immense 
establishments have no other action left with regard to them, but 
to cash the half-yearly dividend warrants. The social fuaction 


of the capitalist here has been transferred to servants paid by © 


wages; but he continues to pocket, in his dividends, the pay for 
those functions though he has ceased to perform them. 

But another function is still left to the capitalist, whom the 
extent of the large undertakings in question has compelled to 
“retire” from their management. And this function is to speculate 
with his shares on the Stock Exchange. For want of something 
better to do, our “retired” or in reality superseded capitalists, 
gamble to their hearts’ content in this temple of mammon. They go 
there with the deliberate intention to pocket money which they 
were pretending to earn; though they say, the origin of all pro- 
perty is labour and saving —the origin perhaps, but certainly not 
the end. What hypocrisy to forcibly close petty gambling houses, 
when our capitalist society cannot do without an immense gambling 
house, where millions after millions are lost and won, for its very 
centre! Here, indeed, the existence of the “retired” shareholding 
capitalist becomes not only superfluous, but a perfect nuisance. 





———aa 
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What is true for railways and steam shipping is becoming more 
and more true every day for all large manufacturing and trading 
establishments. “Floating”—transforming large private concerns 
into limited companies—has been the order of the day for the last 
ten years and more. From the large Manchester warehouses of the 
City to the ironworks and coalpits of Wales and the North and 
the factories of Lancashire, everything has been, or is being, float- 
ed. In all Oldham there is scarcely a cotton mill left in private 
hands; nay, even the retail tradesman is more and more superseded 
by “co-operative stores”, the great majority of which are co-opera- 
tive in name only—but of that another time. Thus we see that 
by the very development of the system of capitalists’ production 
the capitalist is superseded quite as much as the handloom- 
weaver. With this difference, though, that the handloom-weaver 
is doomed to slow starvation, and the superseded capitalist to 
slow death from overfeeding. In this they generally are both 
alike that neither knows what to do with himself. 

Tins, then, is the result: the economical development of our 
actual society tends more and more to concentrate, to socialise 
production into immense establishments which cannot any longer 
be managed by single capitalists. All the trash of “the eye of the 
master”, and the wonders it does, turns into sheer nonsense as soon 
as an undertaking reaches a certain size. Imagine “the eye of the 
master” of the London and North Western Railway! But what 
the master cannot do the workmen, the wages-paid servants of 
the Company, can do, and do it successfully. 

Thus the capitalist can no longer lay claim to his profits as 
“wages of supervision”, as he supervises nothing. Let us remember 
that when the defenders of capital drum that hollow phrase into 
our ears. 

But we have attempted to show, in our last week’s issue, that 
the capitalist class had also become unable to manage the immense 
productive system of this country; that they on the one hand ex- 
panded production so as to periodically flood all the markets 
with produce, and on the other became more and more incapable 
of holding their own against foreign competition. Thus we find 
that, not only can we manage very well without the interference 
of the capitalist class in the great industries of the country, but 
that their interference is becoming more and more a nuisance. 

Again we say to them, “Stand back! Give the working-class the 
chance of a turn. 


Written on August 1 and 2, 1881 


Published as an editorial in The Written in English 
Labour Standard No. 14, August 6, 
1881 in London © 
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From ANTI-DUHRING 


If, then, we have not made much progress with truth and error, 
we can make even less with good and evil. This opposition mani- 
fests itself exclusively in the domain of morals, that is, a domain 
belonging to the history of mankind, and it is precisely in this 
field that final and ultimate truths are most sparsely sown. The 
conceptions of good and evil have varied so much from nation to 
nation and from age to age that they have often been in direct 
contradiction to each other. 

But all the same, someone may object, good is not evil and 
evil is not good; if good is confused with evil there is an end to 
all morality, and everyone can do as he pleases. This is also, 
stripped of all oracular phrases, Herr Dihring’s opinion. But 
the matter cannot be so simply disposed of. If it were such an easy 
business there would certainly be no dispute at all over good and 
evil; everyone would know what was good and what was bad. 
But how do things stand today? What morality is preached to us 
today? There is first Christian-feudal morality, inherited from 
earlier religious times; and this is divided, essentially, into a 
Catholic and a Protestant morality, each of which has no lack 
of subdivisions, from the Jesuit-Catholic and Orthodox-Protestant 
to. loose “enlightened” moralities. Alongside these we find the 
modern-bourgeois morality and beside -it also the proletarian 
morality of the future, so that in the most advanced European 
countries alone the past, present and future provide three great 
groups of moral theories which are in force simultaneously and 
alongside each other. Which, then, is the true one? Not one of 
them, in the sense of absolute finality; but certainly that moral- 
ity contains the maximum elements promising permanence 
which, in the present, represents the overthrow of the present, 
represents the future, and that is proletarian morality. 
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But when we see that the three classes of modern society, the 
feudal aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, each have 
a morality of their own, we can only draw the one conclusion: 
that men, consciously or unconsciously, derive their ethical ideas 
in the last resort from the practical relations on which their class 
position is based—from the economic relations in which they carry 
on production and exchange. 

But nevertheless there is quite a lot which the three moral 
theories mentioned above have in common—is this not at least 
a portion of a morality which is fixed once and for all? These 
moral theories represent three different stages of the same histo- 
rical development, have therefore a common historical back- 
ground, and for that reason alone they necessarily have much in 
common. Even more. At similar or approximately similar stages 
of economic development moral theories must of necessity be more 
or less in agreement. From the moment when private ownership 
of movable property developed, all societies in which this pri- 
vate ownership existed had to have this moral injunction in com- 
mon: Thou shalt not steal.®® Does this injunction thereby become 
an eternal moral injunction? By no means. In a society in which 
all motives for stealing have been done away with, in which 
therefore at the very most only lunatics would ever steal, how 
the preacher of morals would be laughed at who tried solemnly 
to proclaim the eternal truth: Thou shalt not steal! 

We therefore reject every attempt to impose on us any moral 
dogma whatsoever as an eternal, ultimate and for ever immutable 
ethical law ‘on the pretext that the moral world, too, has its 
permanent principles which stand above history and the differ- 
ences between nations. We maintain on the contrary that all moral 
theories have been hitherto the product, in the last analysis, 
of the economic conditions of society obtaining at the time. And 
as society has hitherto moved in class antagonisms, morality 
has always been class morality; it has either justified the domi- 
nation and the interests of the ruling class, or, ever since the 
oppressed class became powerful enough, it has represented its 
indignation against this domination and the future interests of 
the oppressed. That in this process there has on the whole been 
progress in morality, as in all other branches of human knowledge, 
no one will doubt. But we have not yet passed beyond class moral- 
ity. A really human morality which stands above class antago- 
nisms and above any recollection of them becomes possible only 
at a stage of society which has not only overcome class antagonisms 
but has even forgotten them in practical life.... 

We have already had more than one occasion to make ourselves 
acquainted with Herr Diihring’s method. It consists in dissecting 
each group of objects of knowledge to what is claimed to be their 
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simplest elements, applying to these elements similarly simple 
and what are claimed to be self-evident axioms, and then contin- 
uing to operate with the aid of the results so obtained. Even a 
problem in the sphere of social life 


“is to be decided axiomatically, in accordance with particular, simple 
basic forms, just as if we were dealing with the simple ... basic forms of 
mathematics”. 


And thus the application of the mathematical method to histo- 
ry, morals and law is to give us also in these fields mathematical 
certainty of the truth of the results obtained, to characterise them 
as genuine, immutable truths. 

This is only giving a new twist to the old favourite ideological 
method, also known as the a priori method, which consists in 
ascertaining the properties of an object, by logical deduction 
from the concept of the object, instead of from the object itself. 
First the concept of the object is fabricated from the object; then 
the spit is turned round, and the object is measured by its image, 
the concept. The object is then to conform to the concept, not 
the concept to the object. With Herr Dihring the simplest ele- 
ments, the ultimate abstractions he can reach, do service for the 
concept, which does not alter matters; these simplest elements are 
at best of a purely conceptual nature. The philosophy of reality, 
therefore, proves here again to be pure ideology, the deduction 
of reality not from itself but from a concept. 

And when such an ideologist constructs morality and law from 
the concept, or the so-called simplest elements of “society”, instead 
of from the real social relations of the people round him, what 
material is then available for this construction? Material clearly 
of two kinds: first, the meagre residue of real content which may 
possibly survive in the abstractions from which he starts and, 
secondly, the content which our ideologist once more introduces 
from his own consciousness. And what does he find in his conscious- 
ness? For the most part, moral and juridical notions which are 
a more or less accurate expression (positive or negative, corrobo- 
rative or antagonistic) of the social and political relations amidst 
which he lives; perhaps also ideas drawn from the literature on 
the subject; and, as a final possibility, some personal idiosyn- 
crasies. Our ideologist may turn and twist as he likes, but the 
historical reality which he cast out at the door comes in again 
at the window, and while he thinks he is framing a doctrine 
of morals and law for all times and for all worlds, he is in fact 
only fashioning an image of the conservative or revolutionary 
tendencies of his day—an image which is distorted because it has 
been torn from its real basis and, like a reflection in a concave 
mirror, is standing on its head.... 


a a 
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The idea that all men, as men, have something in common, and 
that to that extent they are eqi al, is of course primeval. But the 
modern demand for equality is something entirely different from 
that; this consists rather in deducing from that common quality 
of being human, from that equality of men as men, a claim to 
equal political and social status for all human beings, or at least 
for all citizens of a state or all members of a society. Before that 
original conception of relative equality could lead to the conclu- 
sion that men should have equal rights in the state and in society, 
before that conclusion could even appear to be something natural 
and self-evident, thousands of years had to pass and did pass. In 
the most ancient, primitive communities equality of rights could 
apply at most to members of the community; women, slaves and 
foreigners were excluded from this equality as a matter of course. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the inequalities of men were of 
much greater importance than their equality in any respect. It 
would necessarily have seemed insanity to the ancients that Greeks 
and barbarians, freemen and slaves, citizens and peregrines, Roman 
citizens and Roman subjects (to use a comprehensive term) should 
have a claim to equal political status. Under the Roman Empire 
all these distinctions gradually disappeared, except the distinc- 
tion between freemen and slaves, and in this way there arose, for 
the freemen at least, that equality as between private individuals 
on the basis of which Roman law developed—the completest ela- 
boration of law based on private property which we know. But 
so long as the antithesis between freemen and slaves existed, there 
could be no talk of drawing legal conclusions from a general equal- 
ity of mankind; we saw this even recently, in the slave-owning 
states of the North American Union. 

Christianity knew only one point in which all men were equal: 
that all were equally born in original sin—which corresponded 
perfectly to its character as the religion of the slaves and the op- 
pressed. Apart from this it recognised, at most, the equality of 
the elect, which however was only stressed at the very beginning. 
The traces of common ownership which are also found in the early 
stages of the new religion can be ascribed to solidarity among 
the proscribed rather than to real equalitarian ideas. Within 
a very short time the establishment of the distinction between 
priests and laymen put an end even to this incipient Christian 
equality. 

The overrunning of Western Europe by the Germans abolished 
for centuries all ideas of equality, through the gradual building 
up of such a complicated social and political hierarchy as had 
never existed before. But at the same time the invasion drew 
Western and Central Europe into the course of historical develop- 
ment, created for the first time a compact cultural area, and 
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within this area also for the’ first time a system of predominantly 
national states exerting mutual influence on each other and mutu- 
ally holding each other in check. Thereby it prepared the ground 
on which alone the question of the equal status of men, of the 
rights of man, could at a later period be raised. 

The feudal middle ages also developed in its womb the class 
which was destined, in the course of its further development, to 
become the standard-bearer of the modern demand for equality: 
the bourgeoisie. Originally itself a feudal estate, the bourgeoisie 
developed the predominantly handicraft industry and the exchange 
of products within feudal society to a relatively high level, 
when at the end of the fifteenth century the great maritime dis- 
coveries opened to it a new career of wider scope. Trade beyond 
the confines of Europe, which had previously been carried on only 
between Italy and the Levant, was now extended to America and 
India, and soon surpassed in importance both the mutual exchange 
between the various European countries and the internal trade 
within each individual country. American gold and silver flooded 
Europe and forced its way like a disintegrating element into 
every fissure, rent and pore of feudal society. Handicraft indus- 
try could no longer satisfy the rising demand; in the leading indus- 
tries of the most advanced countries it was replaced by manufacture 

But this mighty revolution in the conditions of the economic 
life of society was, however, not followed by any immediate 
corresponding change in its political structure. The political 
order remained feudal, while society became more and more bour- 
geois. Trade on a large scale, that is to say, particularly inter- 
national and, even more so, world trade, requires free owners of 
commodities who are unrestricted in their movements and as such 
enjoy equal rights; who may exchange their commodities on the 
basis of laws that are equal for them all, at least in each par- 
ticular place. The transition from handicraft to manufacture pre- 
supposes the existence of a number of free workers—free on the one 
hand from the fetters of the guild and on the other from the means 
whereby they could themselves utilise their labour-power— 
workers who can contract with the manufacturer for the hire of 
their labour-power, and hence, as parties to the contract, have 
rights equal to his. And finally the equality and equal status of all 
human labour, because and in so far as it is human labour,®® 
found its unconscious but clearest expression in the law of value 
of modern bourgeois political economy, according to which the 
value of a commodity is measured by the socially necessary labour 
embodied in it.* 

* This derivation of the modern ideas of equality from the economic 


conditions of bourgeois society was first demonstrated by Marx‘in Capital. 
[Note by Engels.} 
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However, where economic relations required freedom and equal- 
ity of rights, the political system opposed them at every step 
with guild restrictions and special privileges. Local privileges, 
differential duties, exceptional laws of all kinds affected in trade 
not only foreigners and people living in the colonies, but often 
enough also whole categories of the nationals of the country con- 
cerned; everywhere and ever anew the privileges of the guilds 
barred the development of manufacture. Nowhere was the road 
clear and the chances equal for the bourgeois competitors—and 
yet that this be so was the prime and ever more pressing demand. 

The demand for liberation from feudal fetters and the establish- 
ment of equality of rights by the abolition of feudal inequalities 
was bound soon to assume wider dimensions, once the economic 
advance of society had placed it on the order of the day. If it 
was raised in the interests of industry and trade, it was also neces- 
sary to demand the same equality of rights for the great mass of 
the peasantry who, in every degree of bondage, from total serfdom 
onwards, were compelled to give the greater part of their labour- 
time to their gracious feudal lord without compensation and in 
addition to render innumerable other dues to him and to the state. 
On the other hand, it was inevitable that a demand should also 
be made for the abolition of the feudal privileges, of the freedom 
from taxation of the nobility, of the political privileges of the 
separate estates. And as people were no longer living in a world 
empire such as the Roman Empire had been, but in a system of 
independent states dealing with each other on an equal footing 
and at approximately the same level of bourgeois development, 
it was a matter of course that the demand for equality should 
assume a general character reaching out beyond the individual 
state, that freedom and equality should be proclaimed human 
rights. And it is significant of the specifically bourgeois character 
of these human rights that the American constitution, the first 
to recognise the rights of man, in the same breath confirms the 
slavery of the coloured races existing in America: class privileges 
are proscribed, race privileges sanctioned. 

As is well known, however, from the moment when the bourgeoi- 
sie emerged from feudal burgherdom, when this estate of the 
Middle Ages developed into a modern class, it was always and 
inevitably accompanied by its shadow, the proletariat. And 
in the same way bourgeois demands for equality were accompa- 
nied by proletarian demands for equality. From the moment when 
the bourgeois demand for the abolition of class privileges was put 
forward, alongside it appeared the proletarian demand for the 
abolition of the classes themselves—at first in religious form, lean- 
ing towards primitive Christianity, and later drawing support 
from the bourgeois equalitarian theories themselves. The prole- 
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tarians took the bourgeoisie at its word: equality must not be 
merely apparent, must not apply merely to the sphere of the state, 
but must also be real, must also be extended to the social, econo- 
mic sphere. And especially since the French bourgeoisie, from 
the great revolution on, brought civil equality to the forefront, 
the French proletariat has answered blow for blow with the de- 
mand for social, economic equality, and equality has become the 
battle-cry particularly of the French proletariat. 

The demand for equality in the mouth of the proletariat has 
therefore a double meaning. It is either—as was the case especially 
at the very start, for example inthe Peasant War—the spontaneous 
reaction against the crying social inequalities, against the con- 
trast between rich and poor, the feudal lords and their serfs, the 
surfeiters and the starving; as such it is simply an expression 
of the revolutionary instinct, and finds its justification in that, 
and in that only. Or, on the other hand, this demand has arisen 
as a reaction against the bourgeois demand for equality, drawing 
more or less correct and more far-reaching demands from this 
bourgeois demand, and serving as an agitational means in order 
to stir up the workers against the capitalists with the aid of the 
capitalists’ own assertions; and in this case it stands or falls with 
bourgeois equality itself. In both cases the real content of the 
proletarian demand for equality is the demand for the abolition 
of classes. Any demand for equality which goes beyond that, of 
necessity passes into absurdity. We have given examples of this, 
and shall find enough additional ones when we come to Herr Dih- 
ring’s fantasies of the future. 

The idea of equality, both in its bourgeois and in its proleta- 
rian form, is therefore itself a historical product, the creation 
of which required definite historical conditions that in turn them- 
selves presuppose a long previous history. It is therefore anything 
but an eternal truth. And if today it is taken for granted by the 
general public—in one sense or another—if, as Marx says, 
it “already possesses the fixity of a popular prejudice”,™ this is not 
the effect of its axiomatic truth, but the effect of the general 
diffusion and the continued appropriateness of the ideas of the 
eighteenth century.... 

It is hard to deal with morality and law without coming up 
against the question of so-called free will, of man’s mental res- 
ponsibility, of the relation between necessity and freedom. And 
the philosophy of reality also has not only one but even two 
solutions of this problem. 


“All false theories of freedom must be replaced by what we know from 
experience is the nature of the relation between rational judgement on the 
one hand and instinctive impulses on the other, a relation which so to speak 
unites them into a resultant force. The fundamental facts of this form of 
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dynamics must be drawn from observation, and for the calculation in advance 
of events which have not yet occurred must also be estimated as closely 
as possible, in general both as to their nature and magnitude. In this manner 
the silly delusions of inner freedom, which people have chewed on and fed 
on for thousands of years, are not only cleared away in thoroughgoing fash- 
ion, but are replaced by something positive, which can be made use of for 
the practical regulation of life.” 


Viewed thus freedom consists in rational judgment pulling 
a man to the right while irrational impulses pull him to the left, 
and in this parallelogram of forces the actual movement proceeds 
in the direction of the diagonal. Freedom is therefore the mean 
between judgment and impulse, reason and unreason, and its 
degree in each individual case can be determined on the basis of 
experience by a “personal equation”, to use an astronomical 
expression.®! But a few pages later on we find: 


“We base moral responsibility on freedom, which however means nothing 
more to us than susceptibility to conscious motives in accordance with our 
natural and acquired intelligence. All such motives operate with the inevi- 
tability of natural law, notwithstanding an awareness of possible contrary 
actions; but it is precisely on this unavoidable compulsion that we rely when 
we apply the moral levers.” 


This second definition of freedom, which quite unceremoniously 
gives a knock-out blow to the first one, is again nothing but an 
extreme vulgarisation of the Hegelian conception. Hegel was 
the first to state correctly the relation between freedom and neces- 
sity. To him, freedom is the appreciation of necessity. “Necessity 
is blind only in so far as it is not understood.”*? Freedom does not 
consist in the dream of independence from natural laws, but in 
the knowledge of these laws, and in the possibility this gives of 
systematically making them work towards definite ends. This 
holds good in relation both to the laws of external nature and to 
those which govern the bodily and mental existence of men them- 
selves—two classes of laws which we can separate from each other 
at most only in thought but not in reality. Freedom of the will 
therefore means nothing but the capacity to make decisions with 
knowledge of the subject. Therefore the freer a man’s judgment is 
in relation to a definite question, the greater is the necessity with 
which the content of this judgment will be determined; while the 
uncertainty, founded on ignorance, which seems to make an arbi- 
trary choice among many different and conflicting possible deci- 
sions, shows precisely by this that it is not free, that it is controlled 
by the very object it should itself control. Freedom therefore 
consists in the control over ourselves and over external nature, 
a control founded on knowledge of natural necessity; it is there- 
fore necessarily a product of historical development. The first 
men who separated themselves from the animal kingdom were in 
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all essentials as unfree as the animals themselves, but each step 
forward in the field of culture was a step towards freedom. On the 
threshold of human history stands the discovery that mechanical 
motion can be transformed into heat: the production of fire by 
friction; at the close of the development so far gone through stands 
the discovery that heat can be transformed into mechanical mo- 
tion: the steam-engine. 

And, in spite of the gigantic liberating revolution in the social 
world which the steam-engine is carrying through—and which 
is not yet half completed—it is beyond all doubt that the genera- 
tion of fire by friction has had an even greater effect on the liber- 
ation of mankind. For the generation of fire by friction gave man 
for the first time contro lover one of the forces of nature, and there- 
by separated him for ever from the animal kingdom. The steam- 
engine will never bring about such a mighty leap forward in 
human development, however important it may seem in our eyes 
as representing all those immense productive forces dependent 
on it—forces which alone make possible a state of society in which 
there are no longer class distinctions or anxiety over the means 
of subsistence for the individual, and in which for the first time 
there can be talk of real human freedom, of an existence in har- 
mony with the laws of nature that have become known. But how 
young the whole of human history still is, and how ridiculous it 
would be to attempt to ascribe any absolute validity to our pre- 
sent views, is evident from the simple fact that all past history 
can be characterised as the history of the epoch from the practical 
discovery of the trahsformation of mechanical motion into heat 
up to that of the transformation of heat into mechanical motion. 

True, Herr Diihring’s treatment of history is different. In 
general, being a record of error, ignorance and barbarity, of vio- 
lence and subjugation, history is a repulsive object to the philo- 
sophy of reality; but considered in detail it is divided into two 
great periods, namely (1) from the self-equal state of matter up 
to the French Revolution; (2) from the French Revolution up to 
Herr Dihring; 


the nineteenth century remains “still in essence reactionary, indeed from 
the intellectual standpoint even more so (!) than the eighteenth.” Never- 
theless, it bears socialism in its womb, and therewith “the germ of a mightier 
regeneration than was fancied (!) by the forerunners and the heroes of the 
French Revolution”. 


The philosophy of reality’s contempt for all past history is 
justified as follows: 


“The few thousand years, the historical retrospection of which has been 
facilitated by original documents, are, together with the constitution of man 
so far, of little significance when one thinks of the succession of thousands of 
years which are still to come.... The human race as a whole is still very young, 
and when in time to come scientific retrospection has tens of thousands 
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instead of thousands of years to reckon with, the intellectually immature 
childhood of our institutions becomes a self-evident premise undisputed in 
relation to our epoch, which will then be revered as hoary antiquity.” 


Without dwelling on the really “natural language structure” 
of the last sentence, we shall note only two points. Firstly, that 
this “hoary antiquity” will in any case remain a historical epoch 
of the greatest interest for all future generations, because it forms 
the basis of all subsequent higher development, because it has 
for its starting-point the moulding of man from the animal king- 
dom, and for its content the overcoming of obstacles such as will 
never again confront associated mankind of the future. And second- 
ly, that the close of this hoary antiquity—in contrast to which 
the future periods of history, which will no longer be kept back 
by these difficulties and obstacles, hold the promise of quite other 
scientific, technical and social achievements--is in any case 
a very strange moment to choose to lay down the law for these 
thousands of years that are to come, in the form of final and ulti- 
mate truths, immutable truths and deep-rooted conceptions dis- 
covered on the basis of the intellectually immature childhood of 
our so extremely “backward” and “retrogressive” century. Only 
a Richard Wagner in philosophy—but without Wagner’s talents— 
could fail to see that all the depreciatory epithets slung at previous 
historical development remain sticking also on what is claimed 
to be its final outcome—the so-called philosophy of reality.... 

Political economy, in the widest sense, is the science of the 
laws governing the production and exchange of the material means 
of subsistence in human society. Production and exchange are 
two different functions. Production may occur without exchange, 
but exchange—being necessarily an exchange of products—cannot 
occur without production. Each of these two social functions is 
subject to the action of special external influences which to a 
great extent are peculiar to it and for this reason each has, also 
to a great extent, its own special laws. But on the other hand, 
they constantly determine and influence each other to such an ex- 
tent that they might be termed the abscissa and ordinate of the 
economic curve. 

The conditions under which men produce and exchange vary 
from country to country, and within each country again from gen- 
eration to generation. Political economy, therefore, cannot be the 
same for all countries and for all historical epochs. A tremendous 
distance separates the bow and arrow, the stone knife and the 
acts of exchange among savages occurring only by way of exception, 
from the steam-engine of a thousand horse power, the mechanical 
loom, the railways and the Bank of England. The inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego have not got so far as mass production and world 
trade, any more than they have experience of bill-jobbing or a 
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Stock Exchange crash. Anyone who attempted to bring the poli- 
tical economy of Tierra del Fuego under the same laws as are 
operative in present-day England would obviously produce nothing 
but the most banal commonplaces. Political economy is therefore 
essentially a historical science. It deals with material which is 
historical, that is, constantly changing; it must first investigate 
the special laws of each individual stage in the evolution of pro- 
duction and exchange, and only when it has completed this inves- 
tigation will it be able to establish the few quite general laws 
which hold good for production and exchange in general. At the 
same time it goes without saying that the laws which are valid 
for definite modes of production and forms of exchange hold good 
for all historical periods in which these modes of production and 
forms of exchange prevail. Thus, for example, the introduction 
of metallic money brought into operation a series of laws which 
remain valid for all countries and historical epochs in which metal- 
lic money is a medium of exchange. 

The mode of production and exchange in a definite historical 
society, and the historical conditions which have given birth 
to this society, determine the mode of distribution of its products. 
In the tribal or village community with common ownership of 
land—with which, or with the easily recognisable survivals of 
which, all civilised peoples enter history—a fairly equal distri- 
bution of products is a matter of course; where considerable ine- 
quality of distribution among the members of the community 
sets in, this is an indication that the community is already begin- 
ning to break up. 

Both large- and small-scale agriculture admit of very diverse 
forms of distribution, depending upon the historical conditions 
from which they developed. But it is obvious that large-scale 
farming always gives rise to a distribution which is quite different 
from that of small-scale farming; that large-scale agriculture 
presupposes or creates a class antagonism—slave owners and 
slaves, feudal lords and serfs, capitalists and wage-workers—while 
small-scale agriculture does not necessarily involve class differences 
between the individuals engaged in agricultural production, 
and that on the contrary the mere existence of such differences 
indicates the incipient dissolution of small-holding economy. 

The introduction and extensive use of metallic money in a 
country in which hitherto natural economy was universal or pre- 
dominant is always associated with a more or less rapid revolu- 
tionisation of the former mode of distribution, and this takes 
place in such a way that the inequality of distribution among the 
individuals and therefore the opposition between rich and poor 
becomes more and more pronounced. 

The local guild-controlled handicraft production of the Middle 
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Ages precluded the existence of big capitalists and lifelong wage- 
workers just as these are inevitably brought into existence by 
modern large-scale industry, the credit system of the present day, 
and the form of exchange corresponding to the development of 
both of them—free competition. 

But with the differences in distribution, class differences emerge. 
Society divides into classes: the privileged and the dispossessed, 
the exploiters and the exploited, the rulers and the ruled; and 
the state, which the primitive groups of communities of the same 
tribe had at first arrived at only in order to safeguard their 
common interests (e.g., irrigation in the East) and for protection 
against external enemies, from this stage onwards acquires just as 
much the function of maintaining by force the conditions of exis- 
tence and domination of the ruling class against the subject class. 

. Distribution, however, is not a merely passive result of produc- 
tion and exchange; it in its turn reacts upon both of these. Each 
new mode of production or form of exchange is at first retarded 
not only by the old forms and the political institutions which 
correspond to them, but also by the old mode of distribution; it 
can secure the distribution which is suitable to it only in the 
course of a long struggle. But the more mobile a given mode of 
production and exchange, the more capable it is of perfection and 
development, the more rapidly does distribution reach the stage 
at which it outgrows its progenitor, the hitherto prevailing mode 
of production and exchange, and comes into conflict with it. 
The old primitive communities which have already been men- 
tioned could remain in existence for thousands of years—as in 
India and among the Slavs up to the present day—before inter- 
course with the outside world gave rise in their midst to the ine- 
qualities of property as a result of which they began to break up. 
On the contrary, modern capitalist production, which is hardly 
three hundred years old and has become predominant only since 
the introduction of modern industry, that is, only in the last 
hundred years, has in this short time brought about antitheses in 
distribution—concentration of capital in a few hands on the one 
side and concentration of the propertyless masses in the big towns 
on the other—which must of necessity bring about its downfall. 

The connection between distribution and the material condi- 
tions of existence of society at any period lies so much in the na- 
ture of things that it is always reflected in popular instinct. So 
long as a mode of production still describes an ascending curve 
of development, it is enthusiastically welcomed even by those 
who come off worst from its corresponding mode of distribution. 
This was the case with the English workers in the beginnings 
of modern industry. And even while this mode of production 
remains normal for society, there is, in general, contentment with 
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the distribution, and if objections to it begin to be raised, these 
come from within the ruling class itself (Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Owen) and find no response whatever among the exploited masses. 
Only when the mode of production in question has already described 
a good part of its descending curve, when it has half outlived 
its day, when the conditions of its existence have to a large extent 
disappeared, and its successor is already knocking at the door —it 
is only at this stage that the constantly increasing inequality of 
distribution appears as unjust, it is only then that appeal is made 
from the facts which have had their day to so-called eternal justice. 
From a scientific standpoint, this appeal to morality and justice 
does not help us an inch further; moral indignation, however 
justifiable, cannot serve economic science as an argument, but only 
as a Symptom. The task of economic science is rather to show that 
the social abuses which have recently been developing are neces- 
sary consequences of the existing mode of production, but at the 
same time also indications of its approaching dissolution; and to 
reveal, within the already dissolving economic form of motion, the 
elements of the future new organisation of production and exchange 
which will put an end to those abuses. The wrath which creates 
the poet®? is absolutely in place in describing these abuses, and also 
in attacking those apostles of harmony in the service of the ruling 
class who either deny or palliate them; but how little it proves 
in any particular case is evident from the fact that in every epoch 
of past history there has been no lack of material for such wrath. 

Political economy, however, as the science of the conditions 
and forms under which the various human societies have pro- 
duced and exchanged and on this basis have distributed their prod- 
ucts—political economy in this wider sense has still to be brought 
into being. Such economic science as we possess up to the present 
is limited almost exclusively to the genesis and development of 
the capitalist mode of production: it begins with a critique of the 
survivals of the feudal forms of production and exchange, shows 
the necessity of their replacement by capitalist forms, then devel- 
ops the laws of the capitalist mode of production and its corres- 
ponding forms of exchange in their positive aspects, that is, the 
aspects in which they further the general aims of society, and ends 
with a socialist critique of the capitalist mode of production, that 
is, with an exposition of its laws in their negative aspects, with 
a demonstration that this mode of production, by virtue of its 
own development, drives towards the point at which it makes 
itself impossible. This critique proves that the capitalist forms 
of production and exchange become more and more an intolerable 
fetter on production itself, that the mode of distribution necessari- 
ly determined by those forms has produced a situation among the 
classes which is daily becoming more intolerable—the antagonism, 
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sharpening from day to day, between capitalists, constantly dec- 
reasing in number but constantly growing richer, and propertyless 
wage-workers, whose number is constantly increasing and whose 
conditions, taken as a whole, are steadily deteriorating; and final- 
ly, that the colossal productive forces created within the capital- 
ist mode of production which the latter can no longer master, are 
only waiting to be taken possession of by a society organised for 
co-operative work on a planned basis to ensure to all members of 
society the means of existence and of the free development of their 
capacities, and indeed in constantly increasing measure. 

In order to carry out this critique of bourgeois economy com- 
pletely, an acquaintance with the capitalist form of production, 
exchange and distribution did not suffice. The forms which had 
preceded it or those which still exist alongside it in less developed 
countries, had also, at least in their main features, to be examined 
and compared. Such an investigation and comparison has up to 
the present been undertaken, in general outline, only by Marx, 
and we therefore owe almost exclusively to his researches all 
that has so far been established concerning pre-bourgeois theore- 
tical economy.... 

Private property by no means makes its appearance in history 
as the result of robbery or force. On the contrary. It already 
existed, though limited to certain objects, in the ancient primi- 
tive communes of all civilised peoples. It developed into the 
form of commodities within these communes, at first through 
barter with foreigners. The more the products of the commune as- 
sumed the commodity form, that is, the less they were produced for 
their producers’ own use and the more for the purpose of exchange, 
and the more the original natural division of labour was extrud- 
ed by exchange also within the commune, the more did inequality 
develop in the property owned by the individual members of 
the commune, the more deeply was the ancient common owner- 
ship of the land undermined, and the more rapidly did the com- 
mune develop towards its dissolution and transformation into 
a village of small-holding peasants. For thousands of years Orien- 
tal despotism and the changing rule of conquering nomad peoples 
were unable to injure these old communities; the gradual destruc- 
tion of their primitive home industry by the competition of prod- 
ucts of large-scale industry brought these communities nearer 
and nearer to dissolution. Force was as little involved in this 
process as in the dividing up, still taking place now, of the land 
held in common by the village communities (Gehdferschaften) on 
the Moselle and in the Hochwald; the peasants simply find it 
to their advantage that the private ownership of land should take 
the place of common ownership. Even the formation of a primi- 
tive aristocracy, as in the case of the Celts, the Germans and the 
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Indian Punjab, took place on the basis of common gwnership of 
the land, and at first was not based in any way on force, but on 
voluntariness and custom. Wherever private property evolved it 
was the result of altered relations of production and exchange, 
in the interest of increased production and in furtherance of inter- 
course—hence as a result of economic causes. Force plays no part 
in this at all. Indeed, it is clear that the institution of private 
property must already be in existence for a robber to be able 
to appropriate another person’s property, and that therefore 
force may be able to change the possession of, but cannot create, 
private property as such. 

Nor can we use either force or property founded on force in 
explanation of the “subjugation of man to make him do servile 
work” in its most modern form —wage-labour. We have already 
mentioned the role played in the dissolution of the ancient com- 
munities, that is, in the direct or indirect general spread of pri- 
vate property, by the transformation of the products of labour 
into commodities, their production not for consumption by those 
who produced them, but for exchange. Now in Capital, Marx 
proved with absolute clarity—and Herr Diihring carefully avoids 
even the slightest reference to this—that at a certain stage of devel- 
opment, the production of commodities becomes transformed 
into capitalist production, and that at this stage “the laws ‘of ap- 
propriation or of private property, laws that are based on the 
production and circulation of commodities, become by their own 
inner and inexorable dialectic changed into their very opposite. 
The exchange of equivalents, the original operation with which 
we started, has now become turned round in such a way that 
there is only an apparent exchange. This is owing to the fact, first, 
that the capital which is exchanged for labour-power is itself 
but a portion of the product of others’ labour appropriated without 
an equivalent; and, secondly, that this capital must not only be 
replaced by its producer, but replaced together with an added 
surplus.... At first the rights of property seemed to us to be based 
on a man’s own labour.... Now, however (at the end of the Marx- 
ian analysis), property turns out to be the right, on the part of 
the capitalist, to appropriate the unpaid labour of others or its 
product, and to be the impossibility, on the part of the labourer, 
of appropriating his own product. The separation of property from 
labour has become the necessary consequence of a law that appar- 
ently originated in their identity.”°* In other words, even if we 
exclude all possibility of robbery, force and fraud, even if we 
assume that all private property was originally based on the 
owner’s own labour, and that throughout the whole subsequent 
process there was only exchange of equal values for equal values, 
the progressive evolution of production and exchange nevertheless 
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brings us of necessity to the present capitalist mode of production, 
to the monopolisation of the means of production and the means 
of subsistence in the hands of the one, numerically small, class, 
to the degradation into propertyless proletarians of the other class, 
constituting the immense majority, to the periodic alternation 
of speculative production booms and commercial crises and to 
the whole of the present anarchy of production. The whole process 
can be explained by purely economic causes; at no point what- 
ever are robbery, force, the state or political interference of any 
kind necessary. “Property founded on force” proves here also 
to be nothing but the phrase of a braggart intended to cover up 
his lack of understanding of the real course of things. 

This course. of things, expressed historically, is the history 
of the evolution of the bourgeoisie. If “political conditions are 
the decisive cause of the economic situation”, then the modern 
bourgeoisie cannot have developed in struggle with feudalism, but 
must be the latter’s voluntarily begotten pet child. Everyone knows 
that what took place was the opposite. Originally an oppressed 
estate liable to pay dues to the ruling feudal nobility, recruit- 
ed from all manner of serfs and villains, the burghers conquered 
one position after another in their continuous struggle with the 
nobility, and finally, in the most highly developed countries, 
took power in its stead: in France, by directly overthrowing the 
nobility; in England, by making it more and more bourgeois, and 
incorporating it as their own ornamental head. And how did they 
accomplish this? Simply through a change in the “economic situa- 
tion”, which sooner or later, voluntarily or as the outcome of com- 
bat, was followed by a change in the political conditions. The 
struggle of the bourgeoisie against the feudal nobility is the strug- 
gle of town against country, industry against landed property, 
money economy against natural economy; and the decisive weapon 
of the bourgeoisie in this struggle was its means of economic power, 
constantly increasing through the development of industry, first 
handicraft, and then, at a later stage, progressing to manufacture, 
and through the expansion of commerce. During the whole of 
this struggle political force was on the side of the nobility, except 
for a period when the Crown played the burghers against the 
nobility, in order to keep one estate in check by means of the 
other; but from the moment when the bourgeoisie, still politically 
powerless, began to grow dangerous owing to its increasing econo- 
mic power, the Crown resumed its alliance with the nobility, 
and by so doing called forth the bourgeois revolution, first in 
England and then in France. The “political conditions” in France 
had remained unaltered, while the “economic situation” had out- 
grown them. Judged by his political status the nobleman was 
everything, the burgher nothing; but judged by his social posi- 
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tion the burgher now formed the most important class in the state, 
while the nobleman had been shorn of all his social functions and 
was now only drawing payment, in the revenues that came to him, 
for these functions which had disappeared. Nor was that all. 
Bourgeois production in its entirety was still hemmed in by the 
feudal political forms of the Middle Ages, which this production— 
not only manufacture, but even handicraft industry—had long 
outgrown; it had remained hemmed in by all the thousandfold 
guild privileges and local and provincial customs barriers which 
had become mere irritants and fetters on production. 

The bourgeois revolution put an end to this. Not, however, by 
adjusting the economic situation to suit the political conditions, 
in accordance with Herr Diihring’s precept—this was precisely 
what the nobles and the Crown had been vainly trying to do for 
years—but by doing the opposite, by casting aside the old moul- 
dering political rubbish and creating political conditions in which 
the new “economic situation” could exist and develop. And in 
this political and legal atmosphere which was suited to its needs 
it developed brilliantly, so brilliantly that the bourgeoisie has 
already come close to occupying the position held by the nobility 
in 1789: it is becoming more and more not only socially superflu- 
ous, but a social hindrance; it is more and more becoming separat- 
ed from productive activity, and, like the nobility in the past, 
becoming more and more a class merely drawing revenues; and 
it has accomplished this revolution in its own position and the 
creation of a new class, the proletariat, without any hocus-pocus 
of force whatever, in a purely economic way. Even more: it did 
not in any way will this result of its own actions and activities — 
on the contrary, this result established itself with irresistible 
force, against the will and contrary to the intentions of the 
bourgeoisie; its own productive forces have grown beyond its 
control, and, as if necessitated by a law of nature, are driving 
the whole of bourgeois society towards ruin, or revolution. And 
if the bourgeois now make their appeal to force in order to save 
the collapsing “economic situation” from the final crash, this 
only shows that they are labouring under the same delusion as 
Herr Diihring: the delusion that “political conditions are the 
decisive cause of the economic situation”; this only shows that 
they imagine, just as Herr Diihring does, that by making use of 
“the primary”, “the direct political force”, they can remodel those 
“facts of the second order”, the economic situation and its inevi- 
table development; and that therefore the economic consequences 
of the steam-engine and the modern machinery driven by it, of 
world trade and the banking and credit developments of the 


present day, can be blown out of existence by them with Krupp 
guns and Mauser rifles.... 
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If, with his domination of man by man as a prior condition 
for the domination of nature by man, Herr Diihring only wanted 
to state in a general way that the whole of our present economic 
order, the level of development now attained by agriculture and 
industry, is the result of a social history which evolved in class 
antagonisms, in relationships of domination and subjection, he 
is saying something which long ago, ever since the Communist 
Manifesto, became a commonplace. But the question at issue is 
how we are to explain the origin of classes and relations based 
on domination, and if Herr Diihring’s only answer is the one word 
“force”, we are left exactly where we were at the start. The mere 
fact that the ruled and exploited have at all times been far more 
numerous than the rulers and the exploiters, and that therefore 
it is in the hands of the former that the real force has reposed, is 
enough to demonstrate the absurdity of the whole force theory. 
The relationships based on domination and subjection have there- 
fore still to be explained. 

They arose in two ways. 

As men originally made their exit from the animal world—in 
the narrower sense of the term—so they made their entry into 
history: still half animal, brutal, still helpless in face of the forces 
of nature, still ignorant of their own strength; and consequently 
as poor as the animals and hardly more productive than they. 
There prevailed a certain equality in the conditions of existence, 
and for the heads of families also a kind of equality of social 
position—at least an absence of social classes—which continued 
among the primitive agricultural communities of the civilised 
peoples of a later period. In each such community there were from 
the beginning certain common interests the safeguarding of which 
had to be handed over to individuals, true, under the control 
of the community as a whole: adjudication of disputes; repression 
of abuse of authority by individuals; control of water supplies, 
especially in hot countries; and finally, when conditions were 
still absolutely primitive, religious functions. Such offices are 
found in aboriginal communities of every period—in the oldest 
German marks and even today in India. They are naturally en- 
dowed with a certain measure of authority and are the beginnings 
of state power. The productive forces gradually increase; the 
increasing density of the population creates at one point common 
interests, at another conflicting interests, between the separate 
communities, whose grouping into larger units brings about in 
turn a new division of labour, the setting up of organs to safe- 
guard common interests and combat conflicting interests. These 
organs which, if only because they represent the common interests 
of the whole group, hold a special position in relation to each: 
individual community—in certain circumstances even one of oppo- 
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sition—soon make themselves still more independent, partly 
through heredity of functions, which comes about almost as a 
matter of course in a world where everything occurs spontaneously, 
and partly because they become increasingly indispensable owing 
to the growing number of conflicts with other groups. It is not 
necessary for us to examine here how this independence of social 
functions in relation to society increased with time until it devel- 
oped into domination over society; how he who was originally 
the servant, where conditions were favourable, changed gradually 
into the lord; how this lord, depending on the conditions, emerged 
as an Oriental despot or satrap, the dynast of a Greek tribe, chief- 
tain of a Celtic clan, and so on; to what extent he subsequently 
had recourse to force in'the course of this transformation; and how 
finally the individual rulers united into a ruling class. Here we 
are only concerned with establishing the fact that the exercise of 
a social function was everywhere the basis of political supremacy; 
and further that political supremacy has existed for any length 
of time only when it discharged its social functions. However 
great the number of despotisms which rose and fell in Persia and 
India, each was fully aware that above all it was the entrepreneur 
responsible for the collective maintenance of irrigation throughout 
the river valleys, without which no agriculture was possible there. 
It was reserved for the enlightened English to lose sight of this 
in India; they let the irrigation canals and sluices fall into decay, 
and are now at last discovering, through the regularly recurring 
famines, that they have neglected the one activity which might 
have made their rule in India at least as legitimate as that of their 
predecessors. 

But alongside this process of formation of classes another was 
also taking place. The natural division of labour within the family 
cultivating the soil made possible, at a certain level of well-being, 
the introduction of one or more strangers as additional labour 
forces. This was especially the case in countries where the old 
common ownership of the land had already disintegrated or at 
least the former joint cultivation had given place to the separate 

_ cultivation of parcels of land by the respective families. Produc- 
tion had developed so far that the labour-power ‘of a man could 
now produce more than was necessary for its mere maintenance; 
the means of maintaining additional labour forcese xisted; like- 
wise the means of employing them; labour-power acquired a value. 
But the community itself and the association to which it belonged 
yielded no available, superfluous labour forces. On the other 
hand. such forces were provided by war, and war was as old as 
the simultaneous existence alongside each other of several groups 
of communities. Up to that time one had not known what to do 
with prisoners of war, and had therefore simply killed them; at 
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an even earlier period, eaten them. But at the stage of the “econo- 
mic situation” which had now been attained the prisoners acquired 
a value; one therefore let them live and made use of their 
labour. Thus force, instead of controlling the economic situation, 
was on the contrary pressed into the service of the economic situa- 
tion. Slavery had been invented. It soon became the dominant 
form of production among all peoples who were developing beyond 
the old community, but in the end was also one of the chief 
causes of their decay. It was slavery that first made possible 
the division of labour between agriculture and industry on a larger 
scale, and thereby also Hellenism, the flowering of the ancient 
world. Without slavery, no Greek state, no Greek art and science; 
without slavery, no Roman Empire. But without the basis laid 
by Grecian culture, and the Roman Empire, also no modern 
Europe. We should never forget that our whole economic, politi- 
cal and intellectual development presupposes a state of things 
in which slavery was as necessary as it was universally recognised. 
In this sense we are entitled to say: Without the slavery of anti- 
quity no modern socialism. 

It is very easy to inveigh against slavery and similar things 
in general terms, and to give vent to high moral indignation at 
such infamies. Unfortunately all that this conveys is only what 
everyone knows, namely, that these institutions of antiquity are 
no longer in accord with our present conditions and our sentiments, 
which these conditions determine. But it does not tell us one 
word as to how these institutions arose, why they existed, and 
what role they played in history. And when we examine these 
questions, we are compelled to say—however contradictory and 
heretical it may sound—that the introduction of slavery under 
the conditions prevailing at that time was a great step forward. 
For it is a fact that man sprang from the beasts, and had conse- 
quently to use barbaric and almost bestial means to extricate 
himself from barbarism. Where the ancient communes have contin- 
ued to exist, they have for thousands of years formed the basis 
of the cruelest form of state, Oriental despotism, from India to 
Russia. It was only where these communities dissolved that the 
peoples made progress of themselves, and their next economic 
advance consisted in the increase and development of production 
by means of slave labour. It is clear that so long as human labour 
was still so little productive that it provided but a small surplus 
over and above the necessary means of subsistence, any increase 
of the productive forces, extension of trade, development of the 
state and of law, or foundation of art and science, was possible 
only by means of a greater division of labour. And the necessary 
basis for this was the great division of labour between the masses 
discharging simple manual labour and the few privileged persons 
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directing labour, conducting trade and public affairs, and, at a 
later stage, occupying themselves with art and science. The sim- 
plest and most natural form of this division of labour was in fact 
slavery. In the historical conditions of the ancient world, and 
particularly of Greece, the advance to a society based on class 
antagonisms could be accomplished only in the form of slavery. 
This was an advance even for the slaves; the prisoners of war, 
from whom the mass of the slaves was recruited, now at least 
saved their lives, instead of being killed as they had been before, 
or even roasted, as at a stili earlier period. 

We may add at this point that all historical antagonisms between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes to this 
very day find their explanation in this same relatively undevel- 
oped productivity of human labour. So long as the really working 
population were so much occupied with their necessary labour 
that they had no time left for looking after the common affairs 
of society —the direction of labour, affairs of state, legal matters, 
art, science, etc.—so long was it necessary that there should con- 
stantly exist a special class, freed from actual labour, to manage 
these affairs; and this class never failed, for its own advantage, 
to impose a greater and greater burden of labour on the working 
masses. Only the immense increase of the productive forces attained 
by modern industry has made it possible to distribute labour 
among all members of society without exception, and thereby to 
limit the labour-time of each individual member to such an 
extent that all have enough free time left to take part in the gen- 
eral—both theoretical and practical—affairs of society. It is only 
now, therefore, that every ruling and exploiting class has become 
superfluous and indeed a hindrance to social development, and 
it is only now, too, that it will be inexorably abolished, however 
much it may be in possession of “direct force”. 

When, therefore, Herr Diihring turns up his nose at Hellenism 
because it was founded on slavery, he might with equal justice 
reproach the Greeks with having had no steam-engines or electric 
telegraphs. And when he asserts that our modern wage bondage 
can only be explained as a somewhat transformed and mitigated 
heritage of slavery, and not by its own nature (that is, by the 
economic laws of modern society), this either means only that 
both wage-labour and slavery are forms of bondage and class 
domination, which every child knows to be so, or that it is false. 
For with equal justice we might say that wage-labour could only 
be explained as a mitigated form of cannibalism, which, it is 
now established, was the universal primitive form of utilisation 
of defeated enemies. 

The role played in history by force as contrasted with economic 
development is therefore clear. In the first place, all political 
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power is originally based on an economic, social function, and 
increases in proportion as the members of society, through the 
dissolution of the primitive community, become transformed into 
private producers, and thus become more and more divorced from 
the administrators of the common functions of society. Secondly, 
after the political force has made itself independent in relation 
to society, and has transformed itself from its servant into its 
master, it can work in two different directions. Either it works 
in the sense and in the direction of the natural economic develop- 
ment, in which case no conflict arises between them, the econo- 
mic development being accelerated. Or it works against econo- 
mic development, in which case, as a rule, with but few excep- 
tions, force succumbs to it. These few exceptions are isolated cases 
of conquest, in which the more barbarian conquerors exterminat- 
ed or drove out the population of a country and laid waste or 
allowed to go to ruin productive forces which they did not know 
how to use. This was what the Christians in Moorish Spain did 
with the major part of the irrigation works on which the highly- 
developed agriculture and horticulture of the Moors depended. 
Every conquest by a more barbarian people disturbs of course the 
economic development and destroys numerous productive forces. 
But in the immense majority of cases where the conquest is per- 
manent, the more barbarian conqueror has to adapt himself to 
the higher “economic situation” as it emerges from the conquest; 
he is assimilated by the vanquished and in most cases he has 
even to adopt their language. But where—apart from cases of 
conquest—the internal state power of a country becomes antago- 
nistic to its economic development, as at a certain stage occurred 
with almost every political power in the past, the contest 
always ended with the downfall of the political power. Inexorably 
and without exception the economic development has forced its 
way through—we have already mentioned the latest and most 
striking example of this: the great French Revolution. If, in accord- 
ance with Herr Dihring’s theory, the economic situation and 
with it the economic structure of a given country were dependent 
simply on political force, it is absolutely impossible to understand 
why Frederick William IV after 1848 could not succeed, in spite 
of his “magnificent army”,®* in grafting the mediaeval guilds and 
other romantic oddities on to the railways, the steam-engines 
and the large-scale industry which was just then developing in 
his country; or why the tsar of Russia,* who is possessed of even 
much more forcible means, is not only unable to pay his debts, but 
cannot even maintain his “force” without continually borrowing 
from the “economic situation” of Western Europe. 


* Alexander II.— Ed. 
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To Herr Dithring force is the absolute evil; the first act of force 
is to him the original sin; his whole exposition is a jeremiad on 
the contamination of all subsequent history consummated by this 
original sin; a jeremiad on the shameful perversion of all natural 
and social laws by this diabolical power, force. That force, how- 
ever, plays yet another role in history, a revolutionary role; that, 
in the words of Marx, it is the midwife of every old society preg- 
nant with a new one," that it is the instrument with the aid of 
which social movement forces its way through and shatters the 
dead, fossilised political forms—of this there is not a word in 
Herr Diihring. It is only with sighs and groans that he admits 
the possibility that force will perhaps be necessary for the over- 
throw of an economic system of exploitation—unfortunately, 
because all use of force demoralises the person who uses it. And 
this in spite of the immense moral and spiritual impetus which 
has’ been given by every victorious revolution! And this in Ger- 
many, where a violent collision—which may, after all, be 
forced on the people—would at least have the advantage of wiping 
out the servility which has penetrated the nation’s mentality 
following the humiliation of the Thirty Years’ War. And this 
parsons’ mode of thought—dull, insipid and impotent—presumes 
to impose itself on the most revolutionary party that history 
has known!... 

All religion, however, is nothing but the fantastic reflection 
in men’s minds of those external forces which control their daily 
life, a reflection in which the terrestrial forces assume the form 
of supernatural forces. In the beginnings of history it was the forces 
of nature which were first so reflected, and which in the course 
of further evolution underwent the most manifold and varied 
personifications among the various peoples. This early process has 
been traced back by comparative mythology, at least in the case 
of the Indo-European peoples, to its origin in the Indian Vedas, 
and in its further evolution it has been demonstrated in detail 
among the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans and, 
so far as material is available, also among the Celts, Lithuanians 
and Slavs. But it is not long before, side by side with the forces 
of nature, social forces begin to be active—forces which confront 
man as equally alien and at first equally inexplicable, dominat- 
ing him with the same apparent natural necessity as the forces 
of nature themselves. The fantastic figures, which at first only 
reflected the mysterious forces of nature, at this point acquire 
social attributes, become representatives of the forces of history.* 


* This twofold character assumed later on by the divinities was one 
of the causes of the subsequently widespread confusion of mythologies— 
a cause which comparative mythology has overlooked, as it pays attention 
exclusively to their character as reflections of the forces of nature. Thus 
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At a still further stage of evolution, all the natural and social 
attributes of the numerous gods are transferred to one almighty 
god, who is but a reflection of the abstract man. Such was the 
origin of monotheism, which was historically the last product of 
the vulgarised philosophy of the later Greeks and found its incar- 
nation in the exclusively national god of the Jews, Jehovah. In 
this convenient, handy and universally adaptable form, religion 
can continue to exist as the immediate, that is, the sentimental 
form of men’s relation to the alien, natural and social, forces which 
dominate them, so long as men remain under the control of these 
forces. However, we have seen repeatedly that in existing bourgeois 
society men are dominated by the economic conditions created 
by themselves, by the means of production which they themselves 
have produced, as if by an alien force. The actual basis of the re- 
flective activity that gives rise to religion therefore continues 
to exist, and with it the religious reflection itself. And although 
bourgeois political economy has given a certain insight into the 
causal connection of this alien domination, this makes no essen- 
tial difference. Bourgeois economics can neither prevent crises in 
general, nor protect the individual capitalists from losses, bad 
debts and bankruptcy, nor secure the individual workers against 
unemployment and destitution. It is still true that man proposes 
and God (that is, the alien domination of the capitalist mode of 
production) disposes. Mere knowledge, even if it went much fur- 
ther and deeper than that of bourgeois economic science, is not 
enough to bring social forces under the domination of society. 
What is above all necessary for this, is a social act. And when 
this act has been accomplished, when society, by taking possession 
of all means of production and using them on a planned basis, 
has freed itself and all its members from the bondage in which they 
are now held by these means of production which they them- 
selves have produced but which confront them as an irresistible 
alien force; when therefore man no longer merely proposes, but 
also disposes—only then will the last alien force which is still 
reflected in religion vanish; and with it will also vanish the reli- 
gious reflection itself, for the simple reason that then there will 
be nothing left to reflect. 


Written between September 
1876 and June 1878 


Published in Vorwarts in January- Translated from the German 
July 1878 


in some Germanic tribes the war-god is called Tyr (Old Nordic) or Zio (Old 


High German) and so corresponds to the Greek Zeus, Latin Jupiter for 
Diu-piter; in other Germanic tribes, Er, Eor, corresponds therefore to the 
Greek Ares, Latin Mars. [Note by Engels.] 
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From INTRODUCTION TO DIALECTICS OF NATURE 


With man we enter history. Animals also have a history, that 
of their derivation and gradual evolution to their present state. 
This history, however, is made for them, and in so far as they them- 
selves take part in it, this occurs without their knowledge or de- 
sire. On the other hand, the further human beings become removed 
from animals in the narrower sense of the word, the more they 
make their history themselves, consciously, the less becomes the 
influence of unforeseen effects and uncontrolled forces on this 
history and the more accurately does the historical result cor- 
respond to the aim laid down in advance. If, however, we apply 
this measure to human history, to that of even the most developed 
peoples of the present day, we find that there still exists here a 
colossal discrepancy between the proposed aims and the results 
arrived at, that unforeseen effects predominate, and that the un- 
controlled forces are far more powerful than those set into mo- 
tion according to plan. And this cannot be otherwise as long as 
the most essential historical activity of men, the one which has 
raised them from bestiality to humanity and which forms the 
material foundation of all their other activities, namely, the pro- 
duction of their means of subsistence, that is, today, social pro- 
duction, is particularly subject to the interplay of unintended 
effects of uncontrolled forces and achieves its desired end only 
by way of exception and, much more frequently, the exact oppo- 
site. In the most advanced industrial countries we have subdued 
the forces of nature and pressed them into the service of mankind; 
we have thereby infinitely multiplied production, so that a child 
now produces more than a hundred adults previously. And what 
is the consequence? Increasing overwork and increasing misery 
of the masses, and every ten years a great crash. Darwin did not 
know what a bitter satire he wrote on mankind, and especially 
on his countrymen, when he showed that free competition, the 
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struggle for existence, which the economists celebrate as the high- 
est historical achievement, is the normal state of the animal 
kingdom. Only conscious organisation of social production, in 
which production and distribution are carried on in a planned way, 
can elevate mankind above the rest of the animal world socially 
in the same way that production in general has done this for men 
specifically. Historical development makes such an organisation 
daily more indispensable, but also with every day more possible. 
From it will date a new epoch of history, in which mankind itself, 
and with mankind all branches of its activity, and especially 
natural science, will experience an advance before which every- 
thing preceding it will pale into insignificance. 


Written in 1875-76 


Published in 1925 in 
German and Russian in Translated from the German 
Marz-Engels Archives, Book II 
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From LUDWIG FEUERBACH AND THE END OF 
CLASSICAL GERMAN PHILOSOPHY*? 


But what is true of nature, which is hereby recognised also as 
a historical process of development, is likewise true of the history 
of society in all its branches and of the totality of all sciences 
which occupy themselves with things human (and divine). Here, 
too, the philosophy of history, of right, of religion, etc., has con- 
sisted in the substitution of an interconnection fabricated in the 
mind of the philosopher for the real interconnection to be demon- 
strated in the events; has consisted in the comprehension of histo- 
ry as a whole as well as in its separate parts, as the gradual reali- 
sation of ideas—and naturally always only the pet ideas of the 
philosopher himself. According to this, history worked uncon- 
sciously but of necessity towards a certain ideal goal set in ad- 
vance—as, for example, in Hegel, towards the realisation of his 
absolute idea—and the unalterable trend towards this absolute 
idea formed the inner interconnection in the events of history. 
A new mysterious providence—unconscious or gradually coming 
into consciousness—was thus put in the place of the real, still 
unknown interconnection. Here, therefore, just as in the realm 
of nature, it was necessary to do away with these fabricated, arti- 
ficial interconnections by the discovery of the real ones—a task 
which ultimately amounts to the discovery of ‘the general laws 
of motion which assert themselves as the ruling ones in the history 
of human society. 

In one point, however, the history of the development of society 
proves to be essentially different from that of nature. In nature— 
in so far as we ignore man’s reaction upon nature—there are only 
blind, unconscious agencies acting upon one another, out of whose 
interplay the general law comes into operation. Nothing of all 
that happens—whether in the innumerable apparent accidents 
observable upon the surface, or in the ultimate results which con- 
firm the regularity inherent in these accidents—happens as a 
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consciously desired aim. In the history of society, on the contrary, 
the actors are all endowed with consciousness, are men acting 
with deliberation or passion, working towards definite goals; 
nothing happens without a conscious purpose, without an intend- 
ed aim. But this distinction, important as it is for historical 
investigation, particularly of single epochs and events, cannot 
alter the fact that the course of history is governed by inner gen- 
eral laws. For here, also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously 
desired aims of all individuals, accident apparently reigns on the 
surface. That which is willed happens but rarely; in the majority 
of instances the numerous desired ends cross and conflict with 
one another, or these ends themselves are from the outset inca- 
pable of realisation or the means of attaining them are insuffi- 
cient. Thus the conflicts of innumerable individual wills and 
individual actions in the domain of history produce a state of 
affairs entirely analogous to that prevailing in the realm of uncon- 
scious nature. The ends of the actions are intended, but the results 
which actually follow from these actions are not intended; or 
when they do seem to correspond to the end intended, they ulti- 
mately have consequences quite other than those intended. Histori- 
cal events thus appear on the whole to be likewise governed by 
chance. But where on the surface accident holds sway, there 
actually it is always governed by inner, hidden laws and it is 
only a matter of discovering these laws. 

Men make their own history, whatever its outcome may be, 
in that each person follows his own consciously desired end, and 
it is precisely the resultant of these many wills operating in differ- 
ent directions and of their manifold effects upon the outer world 
that constitutes history. Thus it is also a question of what the 
many individuals desire. The will is determined by passion or 
deliberation. But the levers which immediately determine passion 
or deliberation are of very different kinds. Partly they may be 
external objects, partly ideal motives, ambition, “enthusiasm 
for truth and justice”, personal hatred or even purely individual 
whims of all kinds. But, on the one hand, we have seen that the 
many individual wills active in history for the most part produce 
results quite other than those intended—often quite the opposite; 
that their motives, therefore, in relation to the total result are 
likewise of only secondary importance. On the other hand, the 
further question arises: What driving forces in turn stand behind 
these motives? What are the historical causes which transform 
themselves into these motives in the brains of the actors? 

The old materialism never put this question to itself. Its con- 
ception of history, in so far as it has one at all, is therefore essen- 
tially pragmatic; it judges everything according to the motives 
of the action; it divides men who act in history into noble and 
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ignoble and then finds that as a rule the noble are defrauded and 
the ignoble are victorious. Hence, it follows for the old materialism 
that nothing very edifying is to be got from the study of history, 
and for us that in the realm of history the old materialism becomes 
untrue to itself because it takes the ideal driving forces which 
operate there as ultimate causes, instead of investigating what is 
behind them, what are the driving forces of these driving forces. 
The inconsistency does not lie in the fact that ideal driving forces 
are recognised, but in the investigation not being carried further 
back behind these into their motive causes. On the other hand; 
the philosophy of history, particularly as represented by Hegel, 
recognises that the ostensible and also the really operating motives 
of men who act in history are by no means the ultimate causes 
of historical events; that behind these motives are other motivs 
powers, which have to be discovered. But it does not seek these 
powers in history itself, it imports them rather from outside, from 
philosophical ideology, into history. Hegel, for example, instead 
of explaining the history of ancient Greece out of its own inner 
interconnections, simply maintains that it is nothing more than 
the working out of “forms of beautiful individuality”, the reali- 
sation of a “work of art” as such.*® He says much in this connection 
about the old Greeks that is fine and profound, but that does not 
prevent us today from refusing to be put off with such an explana- 
tion, which is a mere manner of speech. 

When, therefore, it is a question of investigating the driving 
powers which—consciously or unconsciously, and indeed very often 
unconsciously—lie behind the motives of men who act in history 
and which constitute the real ultimate driving forces of history, 
then it is not a question so much of the motives of single individ- 
uals, however eminent, as of those motives which set in motion 
great masses, whole peoples, and again whole classes of the people 
in each people; and this, too, not momentarily, for the transient 
flaring up of a straw-fire which quickly dies down, but for a lasting 
action resulting in a great historical transformation. To ascer- 
tain the driving causes which here in the minds of acting masses 
and their leaders—the so-called great men—are reflected as con- 
scious motives, clearly or unclearly, directly or in ideological, 
even glorified, form—that is the only path which can put us on 
the track of the laws holding sway both in history as a whole, 
and at particular periods and in particular lands. Everything 
which sets men in motion must go through their minds; but what 
form it will take in the mind will depend very much upon the 
circumstances. The workers have by no means become reconciled 
to capitalist machine industry, even though they no longer simply 
break the machines to pieces as they still did in 1848 on the 
Rhine. 
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But while in all earlier periods the investigation of these driv- 
ing causes of history was almost impossible—on account of 
the complicated and concealed interconnections between them 
and their effects—our present period has so far simplified these 
interconnections that the riddle could be solved. Since the estab- 
lishment of large-scale industty, that is, at least since the European 
peace of 1815, it has been no longer a secret to any man in England 
that the whole political struggle there turned on the claims to 
supremacy of two classes: the landed aristocracy and the bourgeoi- 
sie (middle class). In France, with the return of the Bourbons, 
the same fact was perceived, the historians of the Restoration 
period, from Thierry to Guizot, Mignet and Thiers, speak of it 
everywhere as the key to the understanding of all French history 
since the Middle Ages. And since 1830 the working class, the pro- 
letariat, has been recognised in both countries as a third compet- 
itor for power. Conditions had become so simplified that one 
would have had to close one’s eyes deliberately not to see in the 
fight of these three great classes and in the conflict of their inter- 
ests the driving force of modern history—at least in the two 
most advanced countries. 

But how did these classes come inty existence? If it was possible 
at first glance still to ascribe the origin of the great, formerly 
feudal landed property—at least in the first instance—to politi- 
cal causes, to taking possession by force, this could not be done 
in regard to the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Here the origin 
and development of two great classes was seen to lie clearly and 
palpably in purely economic causes. And it was just as clear that 
in the struggle between landed property and the bourgeoisie, no 
less than in the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat, it was a question, first and foremost, of economic interests, 
to the furtherance of which political power was intended to serve 
merely as a means. Bourgeoisie and proletariat both arose in 
consequence of a transformation of the economic conditions, more 
precisely, of the mode of production. The transition, first from 
guild handicrafts to manufacture, and then from manufacture 
to large-scale industry, with steam and mechanical power, had 
caused the development of these two classes. At a certain stage 
the new productive forces set in motion by the bourgeoisie—in 
the first place the division of labour and the combination of many 
detail labourers [Teilarbeiter] in one general manufactory—and 
the conditions and requirements of exchange, developed through 
these productive forces, became incompatible with the existing 
order of production handed down by history and sanctified by law, 
that is to say, incompatible with the privileges of the guild and 
the numerous other personal and local privileges (which were 
only so many fetters to the unprivileged estates) of the feudal 
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order of society. The productive forces represented by the bourgeoi- 
sie rebelled against the order of production represented by the 
feudal landlords and the guild-masters. The result is known: the 
feudal fetters were smashed, gradually in England, at one blow 
in France. In Germany the process is not yet finished. But just 
as, at a definite stage of its development, manufacture came into 
conflict with the feudal order of production, so now large-scale 
industry has already come into conflict with the bourgeois order 
of production established in its place. Tied down by this order, 
by the narrow limits of the capitalist mode of production, this 
industry produces, on the one hand, an ever-increasing proletaria- 
nisation of the great mass of the people, ahd on the other hand, 
an ever greater mass of unsaleable products. Overproduction and 
mass misery, each the cause of the other—that is the absurd 
contradiction which is its outcome, and which of necessity calls 
for the liberation of the productive forces by means of a change 
in the mode of production. 

In modern history at least it is, therefore, proved that all po- 
litical struggles are class struggles, and all class struggles for 
emancipation, despite their necessarily political form—for every 
class struggle is a political struggle—turn ultimately on the ques- 
tion of economic emancipation. Therefore, here at least, the state 
—the political order—is the subordinate, and civil society—the 
realm of economic relations—the decisive element. The tradi- 
tional conception, to which Hegel, too, pays homage, saw in the 
state the determining element, and in civil society the element 
determined by it. Appearances correspond to this. As all the 
driving forces of the actions of any individual person must pass 
through his brain, and transform themselves into motives of his 
will in order to set him into action, so also all the needs of civil 
society—no matter which class happens to be the ruling one— 
must pass through the will of the state in order to secure general 
validity in the form of laws. That is the formal aspect of the mat- 
ter—the one which is self-evident. The question arises, however, 
what is the content of this merely formal will—of the individual as 
well as of the state—and whence is this content derived? Why 
is just this willed and not something else? If we enquire into this 
we discover that in modern history the will of the state is, on 
the whole, determined by the changing needs of civil society, by 
the supremacy of this or that class, in the last resort, by the de- 
velopment of the productive forces and relations of exchange. 

But if even in our modern era, with its gigantic means of pro- 
duction and communication, the state is not an independent do- 
main with an independent development, but one whose existence 
as well as development is to be explained in the last resort by the 
economic conditions of life of society, then this must be still 
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more true of all earlier times when the production of the material 
life of man was not yet carried on with these abundant auxiliary 
means, and when, therefore, the necessity of such production must 
have exercised a still greater mastery over men. If the state even 
today, in the era of big industry and of railways, is on the whole 
only a reflection, in concentrated form, of the economic needs of 
the class controlling production, then this must have been much 
more so in an epoch when each generation of men was forced to 
spend a far greater part of its aggregate lifetime in satisfying 
material needs, and was therefore much more dependent on them 
than we are today. An examination of the history of earlier pe- 
riods, as soon as it is seriously undertaken from this angle, most 
abundantly confirms this. But, of course, this cannot be gone 
into here. P 

If the state and public law are determined by economic rela- 
tions, so, too, of ‘course is private law, which indeed in essence 
only sanctions the existing economic relations between individuals 
which are normal in the given circumstances. The form in which 
this happens can, however, vary considerably. It is possible, as 
happened in England, in harmony with the whole national develop- 
ment, to retain in the main the forms of the old feudal laws while 
giving them a bourgeois content; in fact, directly reading a bour- 
geois meaning into the feudal name. But, also, as happened in 
western continental Europe, Roman Law, the first world law 
of a commodity-producing society, with its unsurpassably fine 
elaboration of all the essential legal relations of simple commod- 
ity owners (of buyers and sellers, debtors and creditors, con- 
tracts, obligations, etc.), can be taken as the foundation. In which 
case, for the benefit of a still petty-bourgeois and semi-feudal 
society, it can either be reduced to the level of such socie- 
ty simply through judicial practice (common law) or, with the 
help of allegedly enlightened, moralising jurists, it can be worked 
into a special code of law to correspond with such social leve]— 
a code which in these circumstances will be a bad one also from 
the legal standpoint (for instance, Prussian Landrecht). In which 
case, however, after a great bourgeois revolution, it is also possible 
for such a classic law code of bourgeois society as the French Code 
Civil to be worked out upon the basis of this same Roman Law. 
If, therefore, bourgeois legal rules merely express the economic 
life conditions of society in legal form, then they can do so well 
or ill according to circumstances. 

The state presents itself to us as'the first ideological power 
over man. Society creates for itself an organ for the safeguarding 
of its common interests against internal and external attacks. This 
organ is the state power. Hardly come into being, this organ makes 
itself independent vis-a-vis society; and, indeed, the more so, 
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the more it becomes the organ of a particular class, the more it 
directly enforces the supremacy of that class. The fight of the 
oppressed class against the ruling class becomes necessarily a po- 
litical fight, a fight first of all against the political dominance of 
this class. The consciousness of the interconnection between this 
political struggle and its economic basis becomes dulled and can be 
lost altogether. While this is not wholly the case with the par- 
ticipants, it almost always happens with the historians. Of the 
ancient sources on the struggles within the Roman Republic only 
Appian tells us clearly and distinctly what was at issue in the last 
resort—namely, landed property. 

But once the state has become an independent power vis-a-vis 
society, it produces forthwith a further ideology. It is indeed 
among professional politicians, theorists of public law and jurists 
of private law that the connection with economic facts gets lost 
for fair. Since in each particular case the economic facts must 
assume the form of juristic motives in order to receive legal 
sanction; and since, in so doing, consideration of course has to 
be given to the whole legal system already in operation, the juris- 
tic form is, in consequence, made everything and the economic 
content nothing. Public law and private law are treated as inde- 
pendent spheres, each’ having its own independent historical 
development, each being capable of and needing a systematic pre- 
sentation by the consistent elimination of all inner contradictions. 

Still higher ideologies, that is, such as are still further removed 
from the material, economic basis, take the form of philosophy 
and religion. Here the interconnection between conceptions and 
their material conditions of existence becomes more and more 
complicated, more and more obscured by intermediate links. But 
the interconnection exists. Just as the whole Renaissance period, 
from the middle of the fifteenth century, was an essential product 
of the towns and, therefore, of the burghers, so also was the sub- 
sequently newly-awakened philosophy. Its content was in essence 
only the philosophical expression of the thoughts corresponding 
to the development of the small and middle burghers into a big 
bourgeoisie. Among last century’s Englishmen and Frenchmen who 
in many cases were just as much political economists as philoso- 
phers, this is clearly evident; and we have proved it above in 
regard to the Hegelian school. : 

We will now in addition deal only briefly with religion, since 
the latter stands furthest away from material life and seems to 
be most alien to it. Religion arose in very primitive times from 
erroneous, primitive conceptions of men about their own nature 
and external nature surrounding them. Every ideology, however, 
once it has arisen, develops in connection with the given concept- 
material, and develops this material further; otherwise it would 
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not be an ideology, that is, occupation with thoughts as with 
independent entities, developing independently and subject only 
to their own laws. That the material life conditions of the persons 
inside whose heads this thought process goes on in the last resort 
determined the course of this process remains of necessity unknown 
to these persons, for otherwise there would be an end to all ideol- 
ogy. These original religious notions, therefore, which in the 
main are common to each group of kindred peoples, develop, after 
the group separates, in a manner peculiar to each people, accord- 
ing to the conditions of life falling to their lot. For a number 
of groups of peoples, and particularly for the Aryans (so-called 
Indo-Europeans), this process has been shown in detail by com- 
parative mythology. The gods thus fashioned within each people 
were national gods, whose domain extended no farther than the 
national territory which they were to protect; on the other side 
of its boundaries other gods held undisputed sway. They could 
continue to exist, in imagination, only as long as the nation ex- 
isted; they fell with its fall. The Roman world empire, the econo- 
mic conditions of whose origin we do not need to examine here, 
brought about this downfall of the’ old nationalities. The old na- 
tional gods decayed, even those of the Romans, which also were 
patterned to suit only the narrow confines of the city of Rome. The 
need to complement the world empire by means of a world reli- 
gion was clearly revealed in the attempts made to provide in 
Rome recognition and altars for all the foreign gods to the slight- 
est degree respectable alongside of the indigenous ones. But 
a new world religion is not to be made in this fashion, by impe- 
rial decree. The new world religion, Christianity, had already 
quietly come into being, out of a mixture of generalised Oriental, 
particularly Jewish, theology, and vulgarised Greek, particularly 
Stoic, philosophy. What it originally looked like has to be first 
laboriously discovered, since its official form, as it has been handed 
down to us, is merely that in which it became the state religion 
to which purpose it was adapted by the Council of Nicaea.*® The 
fact that already after 250 years it became the state religion suf- 
fices to show that it was the religion in correspondence with the 
conditions of the time. In the Middle Ages, in the same measure 
as feudalism developed, Christianity grew into the religious 
counterpart to it, with a corresponding feudal hierarchy. And 
when the burghers began to thrive, there developed, in opposition 
to feudal Catholicism, the Protestant heresy, which first appeared 
in Southern France, among the Albigenses, at the time the 
cities there reached the highest point of their florescence.' The 
Middle Ages had attached to theology all the other forms of ideol- 
ogy—philosophy, politics, jurisprudence—and made them sub- 
divisions of theology. It thereby constrained every social and 
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political movement to take on a theological form. The sentiments 
of the masses were fed with religion to the exclusion of all else; 
it was therefore necessary to put forward their own interests 
in a religious guise in order to produce an impetuous movement. 
And just as the burghers from the beginning brought into being 
an appendage of propertyless urban plebeians, day labourers and 
servants of all kinds, belonging to no recognised social estate, pre- 
cursors of the later proletariat, so likewise heresy soon became 
divided into a burgher-moderate heresy and a plebeian-revolution- 
ary one, the latter an abomination to the burgher heretics them- 
selves. 

The ineradicability of the Protestant heresy corresponded to 
the invincibility of the rising burghers. When these burghers 
had become sufficiently strengthened, their struggle against the 
feudal nobility, which till then had been predominantly local, 
began to assume national dimensions. The first great action oc- 
curred in Germany—the so-called Reformation. The burghers were 
neither powerful enough nor sufficiently developed to be able to 
unite under their banner the remaining rebellious estates—the 
plebeians of the towns, the lower nobility and the peasants on the 
land. At first the nobles were defeated; the peasants rose in a re- 
volt which formed the peak of the whole revolutionary struggle; 
the cities left them in the lurch, and thus the revolution suc- 
cumbed to the armies of the secular princes who reaped the whole 
profit. Thenceforward Germany disappears for three centuries 
from the ranks of countries playing an independent active part 
in history. But beside the German Luther appeared the French- 
man Calvin. With true French acuity he put the bourgeois char- 
acter of the Reformation in the forefront, republicanised and 
democratised the Church. While the Lutheran Reformation in 
Germany degenerated and reduced the country to rack and ruin, 
the Calvinist Reformation served as a banner for the republicans 
in Geneva, in Holland and in Scotland, freed Holland from Spain 
and from the German Empire and provided the ideological cos- 
tume for the second act of the bourgeois revolution, which was 
taking place in England.. Here Calvinism justified itself as the 
true religious disguise of the interests of the bourgeoisie of that 
time, and on this account did not attain full recognition when 
the revolution ended in 1689 in a compromise between one part 
of the nobility and the bourgeoisie.!°! The English state Church 
was re-established; but not in its earlier form of a Catholicism 
which had the king for its pope, being, instead, strongly Calvin- 
ised. The old state Church had celebrated the merry Catholic Sun- 
day and had fought against the dull Calvinist one. The new, bour- 
geoisified Church introduced the latter, which adorns England to 
this day. 
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In France, the Calvinist minority was suppressed in 1685 and 
either Catholicised or driven out of the country. But what was 
the good? Already at that time the freethinker Pierre Bayle was 
at the height of his activity, and in 1694 Voltaire was born. The 
forcible measures of Louis XIV only made it easier for the French 
bourgeoisie to carry through its revolution in the irreligious, 
exclusively political form which alone was suited to a developed 
bourgeoisie. Instead of Protestants, freethinkers took their seats 
in the national assemblies. Thereby Christianity entered into 
its final stage. It had become incapable for the future of serving 
any progressive class as the ideological garb of its aspirations. It 
became more and more the exclusive possession of the ruling 
classes and these apply it as a mere means of government, to keep 
the lower classes within bounds. Moreover, each of the different 
classes uses its own appropriate religion: the landed nobility— 
Catholic Jesuitism or Protestant orthodoxy; the liberal and rad- 
ical bourgeoisie—rationalism; and it makes little difference 
whether these gentlemen themselves believe in their respective 
religions or not. 

We see, therefore: religion, once formed, always contains traai- 
tional material, just as in all ideological domains tradition forms 
a great conservative force. But the transformations which this 
material undergoes spring from class relations, that is to say, out 
of the economic relations of the people who execute these trans- 
formations. And here that is sufficient. 

In the above it could only be a question of giving a general 
sketch of the Marxist conception of history, at most with a few 
illustrations, as well. The proof must be derived from history 
itself; and in this regard I may be permitted to say that it has 
been sufficiently furnished in other writings. This conception, 
however, puts an end to philosophy in the realm of history, just 
as the dialectical conception of nature makes all natural philo- 
sophy both unnecessary and impossible. It is no longer a question 
anywhere of inventing interconnections from out of our brains, 
but of discovering them in the facts. For philosophy, which has 
been expelled from nature and history, there remains only the 
realm of pure thought, so far as it is left: the theory of the laws 
of the thought process itself, logic and dialectics. 


Written at the beginning of 1886 


Published in Die Neue Zeit Nos. 4 Translated from the German 
and 5, 1886, and as a separate 
pamphlet in Stuttgart in 1888 
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From PREFACE TO THE FIRST, 1884 EDITION 
OF THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY, PRIVATE 
PROPERTY AND THE STATE 


According to the materialistic conception, the determining 
factor in history is, in the last resort, the production and repro- 
duction of immediate life. But this itself is of a twofold character. 
On the one hand, the production of the means of subsistence, of 
food, clothing and shelter and the tools requisite therefore; on the 
other, the production of human beings themselves, the propaga- 
tion of the species. The social institutions under which men of a 
definite historical epoch and of a definite country live are condi- 
tioned by both kinds of production: by the stage of development 
of labour, on the one hand, and of the family, on the other. The 
less the development of labour, and the more limited its volume 
of production and, therefore, the wealth of society, the more pre- 
ponderatingly does the social order appear to be dominated by ties 
of sex. However, within this structure of society based on ties 
of sex, the productivity of labour develops more and more; with 
it, private property and exchange, differences in wealth, the 
possibility of utilising the labour power of others, and thereby 
the basis of class antagonisms: new social elements, which strive 
in the course of generations to adapt the old structure of society 
to the new conditions, until, finally, the incompatibility of the 
two leads to a complete revolution. The old society, built on 
groups based on ties of sex, bursts asunder in the collision of the 
newly-developed social classes; in its place a new society appears, 
constituted in a state, the lower units of which are no longer groups 
based on ties of sex but territorial groups, a society in which 
the family system is entirely dominated by the property system, 
and in which the class antagonisms and class struggles, which make 
up the content of all hitherto written history, now freely develop. 
Written from the end of 
March to May 26, 1884 


Published in the book The Origin Translated from the German 
of the Family, Private Property and 
the State in 1884 in Zurich 
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From PREFACE TO THE 1888 ENGLISH EDITION 
OF MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The “Manifesto” being our joint production, I consider myself 
bound to state that the fundamental proposition, which forms its 
nucleus, belongs to Marx. That proposition is: that in every histo- 
rical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and the social organisation necessarily following from 
it, form the basis upon which is built up, and from which alone 
can be explained, the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch; that consequently the whole history of mankind (since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding land in common 
ownership) has been a history of class struggles, contests between 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that the 
history of these class struggles forms a series of evolutions in which, 
nowadays, a stage has been reached where the exploited and 
oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation 
from the sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the bourgeoi- 
sie— without, at the same time, and once and for all, emancipating 
society al large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinc- 
tions and class struggles. 

This proposition which, in my opinion, is destined to do for 
history what Darwin’s theory has done for biology, we, both of 
us, had been gradually approaching for some years before 1845. 
How far I had independently progressed towards it, is best shown 
by my “Condition of the Working Class in England”*. But when 
I again met Marx at Brussels, in spring, 1845, he had it ready 
worked out. and put it before me, in terms almost as clear as those 
in which I have stated it here. 


Published in the book: Karl Written in English 
Marx and Frederick Engels, 

Manifesto of the Communist Party, 

London, 1888 


* “The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844.” By 
Frederick Engels. Translated by Florence K. Wischnewetzky, New York, 
Lovell — London, W. Reeves, 1888. [Note by Engels.| 
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From THE 1891 INTRODUCTION TO MARX’S 
THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE 


From the very outset the Commune was compelled to recognise 
that the working class, once come to power, could not go on man- 
aging with the old state machine; that in order not to lose again 
its only just conquered supremacy, this working class must, on the 
one hand, do away with all the old repressive machinery previ- 
ously used against it itself, and, on the other, safeguard itself 
against its own deputies and officials, by declaring them all, without 
exception, subject to recall at any moment. What had been the 
characteristic attribute of the former state? Society had created its 
own organs to look after its common interests, originally through 
simple division of labour. But these organs, at whose head was 
the state power, had in the course of time, in pursuance of their 
own special interests, transformed themselves from the servants 
of society into the masters of society. This can be seen, for exam- 
ple, not only in the hereditary monarchy, but equally so in the 
democratic republic. Nowhere do “politicians” form a more sepa- 
rate and powerful section of the nation than precisely in North 
America. There, each of the two major parties which alternately 
succeed each other in power is itself in turn controlled by people 
who make a business of politics, who speculate on seats in the 
legislative assemblies of the Union as well as of the separate states, 
or who make a living by carrying on agitation for their party 
and on its victory are rewarded with positions. It is well known 
how the Americans have been trying.for thirty years to shake off 
this yoke, which has become intolerable, and how in spite of it 
all they continue to sink ever deeper in this swamp of corruption. 
It is precisely in America that we see best how there takes place 
this process of the state power making itself independent in rela- 
tion to society, whose mere instrument it was originally intend- 
ed to be. Here there exists no dynasty, no nobility, no standing 
army, beyond the few men keeping watch on the Indians, no 
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bureaucracy with permanent posts or the right to pensions. And 
nevertheless we find here two great gangs of political speculators, 
who alternately take possession of the state power and exploit it 
by the most corrupt means and for the most corrupt ends—and 
the nation is powerless against these two great cartels of politi- 
cians, who are ostensibly its servants, but in reality dominate and 
plunder it. 

Against this transformation of the state and the organs of the 
state from servants of society into masters of society—an inevit- 
able transformation in all previous states—the Commune made 
use of two infallible means. In the first place, it filled all posts— 
administrative, judicial and educational—by election on the 
basis of universal suffrage of all concerned, subject to the right of 
recall at any time by the same electors. And, in the second place, 
all officials, high or low, were paid only the wages received 
by other workers. The highest salary paid by the Commune to 
anyone was 6,000 francs. In this way an effective barrier to place- 
hunting and careerism was set up, even apart from the binding 
mandates to delegates to representative bodies which were added 
besides. 

This shattering (Sprengung) of the former state power and its 
replacement by a new and truly democratic one is described in 
detail in the third section of The Civil War. But it was necessary 
to dwell briefly here once more on some of its features, because in 
Germany particularly the superstitious belief in the state has been 
carried over from philosophy into the general consciousness of 
the bourgeoisie and even of many workers. According to the phi- 
losophical conception, the state is the “realisation of the idea”, 
or the Kingdom of God on earth, translated into philosophical 
terms, the sphere in which eternal truth and justice is or should 
be realised. And from this follows a superstitious reverence for 
the state and everything connected with it, which takes root the 
more readily since people are accustomed from childhood to imag- 
ine that the affairs and interests common to the whole of society 
could not be looked after otherwise than as they have been looked 
after in the past, that is, through the state and its lucratively 
positioned officials. And people think they have taken quite an 
extraordinarily bold step forward when they have rid themselves 
of belief in hereditary monarchy and swear by the democratic 
republic. In reality, however, the state is nothing but a machine 
for the oppression of one class by another, and indeed in the de- 
mocratic republic no less than in the monarchy; and at best an 
evil inherited by the proletariat after its victorious struggle for 
class supremacy, whose worst sides the victorious proletariat, just 
like the Commune, cannot avoid having to lop off at once as much 
as possible until such time as a generation reared in new, free 
9—84 
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social conditions is able to throw the entire lumber of the state 
on the scrap heap. 

Of late, the Social-Democratic philistine has once more been 
filled with wholesome terror at the words: Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. Well and good, gentlemen, do you want to know 
what this dictatorship looks like? Look at the Paris Commune. 
That was the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 


London, on the twentieth anniversary 
of the Paris Commune, March 18, 1891 


Published in Die Neue Zeit, Translated from the German 
Bd. 2, No. 28, 1890-91, and in 

the book: Marx, Der Bargerkrieg 

in Frankreich, Berlin, 1891 
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From SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 1892 
ENGLISH EDITION OF SOCIALISM: 
UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC. 


And thus I hope even British respectability will not be over- 
shocked if I use, in English as well as in so many other languages, 
the term “historical materialism”, to designate that view of the 
course of history which seeks the ultimate cause and the great 
moving power of all important historic events in the economic 
development of society, in the changes in the modes of production 
and exchange, in the consequent division of society into distinct 
classes, and in the struggles of these classes against one another. 

This indulgence will perhaps be accorded to me all the sooner 
if I show that historical materialism may be of advantage even 
to British respectability. I have mentioned the fact that, about 
forty or fifty years ago, any cultivated foreigner settling in Eng- 
land was struck by what he was then bound to consider the reli- 
gious bigotry and stupidity of the English respectable middle 
class. I am now going to prove that the respectable English 
middle class of that time was not quite as stupid as it looked to 
the intelligent foreigner. Its religious leanings can be explained. 

When Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, the rising middle 
class of the towns constituted its revolutionary element. It had 
conquered a recognised position within mediaeval feudal organi- 
sation, but this position, also, had become too narrow for its ex- 
pansive power. The development of the middle class, the bourgeoi- 
sie, became incompatible with the maintenance of the feudal 
system; the feudal system, therefore, had to fall. 

But the great international centre of feudalism was the Roman 
Catholic Church. It united the whole of feudalised Western Europe, 
in spite of all internal wars, into one grand political system, 
opposed as much to the schismatic Greeks as to the Mohammedan 
countries. It surrounded feudal institutions with the halo of 
divine consecration. It had organised its own hierarchy on the 
feudal model, and, lastly, it was itself by far the most powerful 
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feudal lord, holding, as it did, fully one-third of the soil of the 
Catholic world. Before profane feudalism could be successfully 
attacked in each country and in detail, this, its sacred central 
organisation, had to be destroyed. 

Moreover, parallel with the rise of the middle class went on 
the great revival of science; astronomy, mechanics, physics, 
anatomy, physiology, were again cultivated. And the bourgeoisie, 
for the development of its industrial production, required a science 
which ascertained the physical properties of natural objects 
and the modes of action of the forces of Nature. Now up to then 
science had but been the humble handmaid of the Church, had 
not been allowed to overstep the limits set by faith, and for that 
reason had been no science at all. Science rebelled against the 
Church; the bourgeoisie could not do without science, and, there- 
fore, had to join in the rebellion. 

The above, though touching but two of the points where the 
rising middle class was bound to come into collision with the 
established religion, will be sufficient to show, first, that the 
class most directly interested in the struggle against the preten- 
sions of the Roman Church was the bourgeoisie; and second, that 
every struggle against feudalism, at that time, had to take on a 
religious disguise, had to be directed against the Church in the 
first instance. But if the universities and the traders of the cities 
started the cry, it was sure to find, and did find, a strong echo in 
the masses of the country people, the peasants, who everywhere 
had to struggle for their very existence with their feudal lords, 
spiritual and temporal. 

The long fight of the bourgeoisie against feudalism culminated in 
three great, decisive battles. 

The first was what is called the protestant Reformation in Ger- 
many. The war cry raised against the Church by Luther was re- 
sponded to by two insurrections of a political nature: first, that 
of the lower nobility under Franz von Sickingen, 1523, then the 
great Peasants’ War, 1525. Both were defeated, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the indecision of the parties most interested, the burgh- 
ers of the towns—an indecision into the causes of which we 
cannot here enter. From that moment the struggle degenerated 
into a fight between the local princes and the central power, and 
ended by blotting out Germany, for two hundred years, from the 
politically active nations of Europe. The Lutheran Reformation 
produced a new creed indeed, a religion adapted to absolute 
monarchy. No sooner were the peasants of North-East Germany 
converted to Lutheranism than they were from freemen reduced 
to serfs. 

But where Luther failed, Calvin won the day. Calvin’s creed 
was one fit for the boldest of the bourgeoisie of his time. His pre- 
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destination doctrine was the religious expression of the fact that 
in the commercial world of competition success or failure does not 
depend upon a man’s activity or cleverness, but upon circumstances 
uncontrollable by him. It is not of him that willeth or of him 
that runneth, but of the mercy of unknown superior economic 
powers; and this was especially true at a period of economic revo- 
lution, when all old commercial routes and centres were replaced 
by new ones, when India and America were opened to the 
world, and when even the most sacred economic articles of faith— 
the value of gold and silver—began to totter and to break down. 
Calvin’s church constitution was thoroughly democratic and re- 
publican; and where the kingdom of God was republicanised, could 
the kingdoms of this world remain subject to monarchs, bishops 
and lords? While German Lutheranism became a willing tool in 
the hands of princes, Calvinism founded a republic in Holland, and 
active republican parties in England, and, above all, Scotland. 

In Calvinism, the second great bourgeois upheaval found its 
doctrine ready cut and dried. This upheaval took place in England. 
The middle class of the towns brought it on, and the yeomanry 
of the country districts fought it out. Curiously enough, in all 
the three great bourgeois risings, the peasantry furnishes the 
army that has to do the fighting; and the peasantry is just the 
class that, the victory once gained, is most surely ruined by the 
economic consequences of that victory. A hundred years after 
Cromwell, the yeomanry of England had almost disappeared. 
Anyhow, had it not been for that yeomanry and for the plebeian 
element in the towns, the bourgeoisie alone would never have 
fought the matter out to the bitter end, and would never have 
brought Charles I to the scaffold. In order to secure even those 
conquests of the bourgeoisie that were ripe for gathering at the 
time, the revolution had to be carried considerably, further—exact- 
ly as in 1793 in France and 1848 in Germany. This seems, in 
fact, to be one of the laws of evolution of bourgeois society. 

Well, upon this excess of revolutionary activity there necessari- 
ly followed the inevitable reaction which in its turn went beyond 
the point where it might have maintained itself. After a series 
of oscillations, the new centre of gravity was at last attained and 
became a new starting-point. The grand period of English history, 
known to respectability under the name of “the Great Rebellion”, 
and the struggles succeeding it, were brought to a close by the 
comparatively puny event entitled by Liberal historians “the 
Glorious Revolution”. 

The new starting-point was a compromise between the rising 
middle class and the ex-feudal landowners. The latter, though 
called, as now, the aristocracy, had been longsince onthe way 
which led them to become what Louis Philippe in France became 
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at a much later period, “the first bourgeois of the kingdom”. For- 
tunately for England, the old feudal barons had killed one another 
during the Wars of the Roses.’ Their successors, though mostly 
scions of the old families, had been so much out of the direct line 
of descent that they constituted quite a new body, with habits and 
tendencies far more bourgeois than feudal. They fully understood 
the value of money, and at once began to increase their rents by 
turning hundreds of small farmers out and replacing them by 
sheep. Henry VIII, while squandering the Church lands, created 
fresh bourgeois landlords by wholesale; the innumerable confisca- 
tions of estates, regranted to absolute or relative upstarts, and 
continued during the whole of the seventeenth century, had the 
same result. Consequently, ever since Henry VII, the English 
“aristocracy”, far from counteracting the development of indus- 
trial production, had, on the contrary, sought to indirectly profit 
thereby; and there had always been a section of the great landown- 
ers willing, from economical or political reasons, to co-operate 
with the leading men of the financial and industrial bourgeoisie. 
The compromise of 1689 was, therefore, easily accomplished. The 
political spoils of “pelf and place” were left to the great landown- 
ing families, provided the economic interests of the financial, 
manufacturing and commercial middle class were sufficiently attend- 
ed to. And these economic interests were at that time powerful 
enough to determine the general policy of the nation. There might 
be squabbles about matters of detail, but, on the whole, the 
aristocratic oligarchy knew too well that its own economic pros- 
perity was irretrievably bound up with that of the industrial 
and commercial middle class. 

From that time, the bourgeoisie was a humble, but still a 
recognised component of the ruling classes of England. With the 
rest of them, it had a common interest in keeping in subjection the 
great working mass of the nation. The merchant or manufacturer 
himself stood in the position of master, or, as it was until lately 
called, of “natural superior” to his clerks, his workpeople, his 
domestic servants. His interest was to get as much and as good 
work out of them as he could; for this end they had to be trained 
to proper submission. He was himself religious; his religion had 
supplied the standard under which he had fought the king and 
the lords; he was not long in discovering the opportunities this 
same religion offered him for working upon the minds of his na- 
tural inferiors, and making them submissive to the behests of 
the masters it had pleased God to place over them. In short, the 
English bourgeoisie now had to take a part in keeping down the 
“lower orders”, the great producing mass of the nation, and one 
of the means employed for that purpose was the influence of reli- 
gion. 
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There was another fact that contributed to strengthening the 
religious leanings of the bourgeoisie. That was the rise of mate- 
rialism in England. This new doctrine not only shocked the pious 
feeling of the middle class; it announced itself as a philosophy 
only fit for scholars and cultivated men of the world, in contrast 
to religion, which was good enough for the uneducated masses, 
including the bourgeoisie. With Hobbes it stepped on the stage 
as a defender of royal prerogative and omnipotence; it called upon 
absolute monarchy to keep down that puer robustus sed malitiosus,* 
to wit, the people.° Similarly, with the successors of Hobbes, 
with Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, etc., the new deistic form of ma- 
terialism remained an aristocratic, esoteric doctrine, and, there- 
fore, hateful to the middle class both for its religious heresy and 
for its anti-bourgeois political connections. Accordingly, in oppo- 
sition to the materialism and deism of the aristocracy, those 
Protestant sects which had furnished the flag and the fighting 
contingent against the Stuarts continued to furnish the main 
strength of the progressive middle class, and form even today 
the backbone of “the Great Liberal Party”. 

In the meantime materialism passed from England to France, 
where it met and coalesced with another materialistic school of 
philosophers, a branch of Cartesianism. In France, too, it 
remained at first an exclusively aristocratic doctrine. But soon its 
revolutionary character asserted itself. The French materialists 
did not limit their criticism to matters of religious belief; they 
extended it to whatever scientific tradition or political institu- 
tion they met with; and to prove the claim of their doctrine to 
universal application, they took the shortest cut, and boldly 
applied it to all subjects of knowledge in the giant work after 
which they were named—the Encyclopédie. Thus, in one or the 
other of its two forms—avowed materialism or deism—it became 
the creed of the whole cultured youth of France; so much so that, 
when the Great Revolution broke out, the doctrine hatched by 
English Royalists gave a theoretical flag to French Republicans 
and Terrorists, and furnished the text for the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 1% 

The Great French Revolution was the third uprising of the bour- 
geoisie, but the first that had entirely cast off the religious cloak, 
and was fought out on undisguised political lines; it was the first, 
too, that was really fought out up to the destruction of one of the 
combatants, the aristocracy, and the complete triumph of the 
other, the bourgeoisie. In England the continuity of pre-revolu- 
tionary and post-revolutionary institutions, and the compromise 


* Robust but malicious boy. From Hobbes’s Preface to his book, On the 
Citizen. — Ed. 
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between landlords and capitalists, found its expression in the con- 
tinuity of judicial precedents and in the religious preservation 
of the feudal forms of the law. In France the Revolution consti- 
tuted a complete breach with the traditions of the past; it cleared 
out the very last vestiges of feudalism, and created in the Code 
Civil'5 a masterly adaptation of the old Roman law—that almost 
perfect expression of the juridical relations corresponding to the 
economic stage called by Marx the production of commodities—to 
modern capitalistic conditions; so masterly that this French revo- 
lutionary code still serves as a model for reforms of the law of 
property in all other countries, not excepting England. Let us, 
however, not forget that if English law continues to express the 
economic relations of capitalistic society in that barbarous feudal 
language which corresponds to the thing expressed, just as Eng- 
lish spelling corresponds to English pronunciation—vous écrivez 
Londres et vous prononcez Constantinople,* said a Frenchman— 
that same English law is the only one which has preserved through 
ages, and transmitted to America and the Colonies, the best 
part of that old Germanic personal freedom, local self-govern- 
ment and independence from all interference but that of the law 
courts, which on the Continent has been lost during the period of 
absolute monarchy, and has nowhere been as yet fully recovered. 

To return to our British bourgeois. The French Revolution 
gave him a splendid opportunity, with the help of the Continental 
monarchies, to destroy French maritime commerce, to annex 
French colonies, and to crush the last French pretensions to mari- 
time rivalry. That was one reason why he fought it. Another was 
that the ways of this revolution went very much against his 
grain. Not only its “execrable” terrorism, but the very attempt to 
carry bourgeois rule to extremes. What should the British bour- 
geois do without his aristocracy, that taught him manners, such 
as they were, and invented fashions for him—that furnished 
officers of the army, which kept order at home, and the navy, 
which conquered colonial possessions and new markets abroad? 
There was indeed a progressive minority of the bourgeoisie, that 
minority whose interests were not so well attended to under the 
compromise; this section, composed chiefly of the less wealthy mid- 
dle class, did sympathise with the Revolution, but it was power- 
less in Parliament. 

Thus, if materialism became the creed of the French Revolution, 
the God-fearing English bourgeois held all the faster to his reli- 
gion. Had not the reign of terror in Paris proved what was the 
upshot, if the religious instincts of the masses were lost? The 
more materialism spread from France to neighbouring countries, 


* You write London, but pronounce Constantinople.—£d. 
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and was reinforced by similar doctrinal currents, notably by 
German philosophy, the more, in fact, materialism and free 
thought generally became on the Continent the necessary quali- 
fications of a cultivated man, the more stubbornly the English 
middle class stuck to its manifold religious creeds. These creeds 
might differ from one another, but they were, all of them, distinctly 
religious, Christian creeds. 

While the Revolution ensured the political triumph of the 
bourgeoisie in France, in England Watt, Arkwright, Cartwright, 
and others initiated an industrial revolution, which completely 
shifted the centre of gravity of economic power. The wealth of 
the bourgeoisie increased considerably faster than that of the 
landed aristocracy. Within the bourgeoisie itself, the financial 
aristocracy, the bankers, etc., were more and more pushed into 
the background by the manufacturers. The compromise of 1689, 
even after the gradual changes it had undergone in favour 
of the bourgeoisie, no longer corresponded to the relative position 
of the parties to it. The character of these parties, too, had 
changed; the bourgeoisie of 1830 was very different from that of 
the preceding century. The political power still left to the aristocra- 
cy, and used by them to resist the pretensions of the new indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, became incompatible with the new economic 
interests. A fresh struggle with the aristocracy was necessary; 
it could end only in a victory of the new economic power. First, 
the Reform Act? was pushed through, in spite of all resistance, 
under the impulse of the French Revolution of 1830. It gave to 
the bourgeoisie a recognised and powerful place in Parliament. 
Then the repeal of the Corn Laws, which settled, once for all, 
the supremacy of the bourgeoisie, and especially of its most active 
portion, the manufacturers, over the landed aristocracy. This 
was the greatest victory of the bourgeoisie; it was, however, also 
the last it gained in its own exclusive interest. Whatever triumphs 
it obtained later on, it had to share with a new social power, 
first its ally, but soon its rival. 

The industrial revolution had created a class of large manu- 
facturing capitalists, but also a class—and a far more numerous 
one—of manufacturing workpeople. This class gradually increased 
in numbers, in proportion as the industrial revolution seized 
upon one branch of manufacture after another, and in the same 
proportion it increased in power. This power it proved as early 
as 1824, by forcing a reluctant Parliament to repeal the acts 
forbidding combinations of workmen. During the Reform agita- 
tion, the working men constituted the Radical wing of the Reform 
party; the Act of 1832 having excluded them from the suffrage, 
they formulated their demands in the People’s Charter, and con- 
stituted themselves, in opposition to the great bourgeois Anti- 
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Corn Law party, 2° into an independent party, the Chartists, the 
first working men’s party of modern times. 

Then came the Continental revolutions of February and March 
1848, in which the working people played such a prominent part, 
and, at least in Paris, put forward demands which were certainly 
inadmissible from the point of view of capitalist society. And 
then came the general reaction. First the defeat of the Chartists 
on the 10th April, 1848, then the crushing of the Paris working 
men’s insurrection in June of the same year, then the disasters 
of 1849 in Italy, Hungary, South Germany, and at last the victory 
of Louis Bonaparte over Paris, 2nd December, 1851. For a time, 
at least, the bugbear of working-class pretensions was put down, 
but at what cost! If the British bourgeois had been convinced 
before of the necessity of maintaining the common people in 
a religious mood, how much more must he feel that necessity 
after all these experiences? Regardless of the sneers of his Conti- 
nental compeers, he continued to spend thousands and tens of 
thousands, year after year, upon the evangelisation of the lower 
orders; not content with his own native religious machinery, he 
appealed to Brother Jonathan,’ the greatest organiser in ex- 
istence of religion as a trade, and imported from America reviv- 
alism, Moody and Sankey, and the like }”°; and, finally, he accepted 
the dangerous aid of the Salvation Army, which revives the prop- 
aganda of early Christianity, appeals to the poor as the elect, 
fights capitalism in a religious way, and thus fosters an element 
of early Christian class antagonism, which one day may become 
troublesome to the well-to-do people who now find the ready 
money for it. 

It seems a law of historical development that the bourgeoisie 
can in no European country get hold of political power —at least 
for any length of time—in the same exclusive way in which the 
feudal aristocracy kept hold of it during the Middle Ages. Even 
in France, where feudalism was completely extinguished, the 
bourgeoisie, as a whole, has held full possession of the Govern- 
ment for very short periods only. During Louis Philippe’s reign, 
. 1830-48, a very small portion of the bourgeoisie ruled the king- 
dom; by far the larger part were excluded from the suffrage by 
the high qualification. Under the Second Republic, 1848-51, 
the whole bourgeoisie ruled, but for three years only; their inca- 
pacity brought on the Second Empire. It is only now, in the 
Third Republic, that the bourgeoisie as a whole have kept pos- 
session of the helm for more than twenty years; and they are 
already showing lively signs of decadence. A durable reign of 
the bourgeoisie has been possible only in countries like America, 
where feudalism was unknown, and society at the very beginning 
started from a bourgeois basis. And even in France and America, 
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the successors of the bourgeoisie, the working people, are already 
knocking at the door. 

In England, the bourgeoisie never held undivided sway. Even 
the victory of 1832 left the landed aristocracy in almost exclusive 
possession of all the leading Government offices. The meekness 
with which the wealthy middle class submitted to this remained 
inconceivable to me until the great Liberal manufacturer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster, in a public speech implored the young men of 
Bradford to learn French, as a means to get on in the world, 
and quoted from his own experience how sheepish he looked 
when, as a Cabinet Minister, he had to move in society where 
French was, at least, as necessary as English! The fact was, the 
English middle class of that time were, as a rule, quite uneducated 
upstarts, and could not help Jeaving to the aristocracy those 
superior Government places where other qualifications were 
required than mere insular narrowness and insular conceit, sea- 
soned by business sharpness.* Even now the endless newspaper 
debates about middle-class education show that the English 
middle class does not yet consider itself geod enough for the 
best education, and looks to something more modest. Thus, even 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws, it appeared a matter of course 
that the men who had carried the day, the Cobdens, Brights, 
Forsters, etc., should remain excluded from a share in the official 
government of the country, until twenty years afterwards a new 
Reform Act 1"! opened to them the door of the Cabinet. The English 
bourgeoisie are, up to the present day, so deeply penetrated by 
a sense of their social inferiority that they keep up, at their own 
expense and that of the nation, an ornamental caste of drones 
to represent the nation worthily at all state functions; and they 


* And even in business mattes, the conceit of national chauvinism 
is but a sorry adviser. Up to quite recently, the average English manufac- 
turer considered it derogatory lex an Englishman to speak any language but 
his own, and felt rather proud than otherwise of the fact that “poor devils” 
of foreigners settled in England and took off his hands the trouble of dis- 
posing of his products abroad. He never noticed that these foreigners, mostly 
Germans, thus got command of a very large part of British foreign trade, 
imports and exports, and that the direct foreign trade of Englishmen became 
limited, almost entirely, to the colonies, China, the United States and 
South America. Nor did he notice that these Germans traded with other 
Germans abroad, who gradually organised a complete network of commercial 
colonies all over the world. But when Germany, about forty years ago, 
seriously Began manufacturing for export, this network served her admirably 
in her transformation, in so short a time, from a corn-exporting into a first- 
rate manufacturing country. Then, about ten years ago, the British manu- 
facturer got frightened, and asked his ambassadors and consuls how it was 
that he could no longer keep his customers together. The unanimous answer 
was: (1) You don’t learn your customer’s language but expect him to speak 
your own; (2) You don't even try to suit your customer’s wants, habits, and 
tastes, but expect him to conform to your English ones. [Note by Engels.] 
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consider themselves highly honoured whenever one of themselves 
is found worthy of admission into this select and privileged body, 
manufactured, after all, by themselves. 

The industrial and commercial middle class had, therefore, 
not yet succeeded in driving the landed aristocracy completely 
from political power when another competitor, the working 
class, appeared on the stage. The reaction after the Chartist 
movement and the Continental revolutions, as well as the unparal- 
leled extension of English trade from 1848-66 (ascribed vulgarly 
to Free Trade alone, but due far more to the colossal development 
of railways, ocean steamers and means of intercourse generally), 
had again driven the working class into the dependency of the 
Liberal Party, of which they formed, as in pre-Chartist times, 
the Radical wing. Their claims to the franchise, however, gradual- 
ly became irresistible; while the Whig leaders of the Liberals 
“funked”, Disraeli showed his superiority by making the Tories 
seize the favourable moment and introduce household suffrage 
in the boroughs, along with a redistribution of seats. Then followed 
the ballot; then in 1884 the extension of household suffrage 
to the counties and a fresh redistribution of seats, by which 
electoral districts were to some extent equalised.1!* All these 
measures considerably increased the electoral power of the work- 
ing class, so much so that in at least 150 to 200 constituencies 
that class now furnishes the majority of voters. But parliamentary 
government is a capital school for teaching respect for tradition; 
if the middle class looked with awe and veneration upon what 
Lord John Manners playfully called “our old nobility”, the mass 
of the working people then looked up with respect and deference 
to what used to be designated as “their betters”, the middle class. 
Indeed, the British workman, some fifteen years ago, was the 
model workman, whose respectful regard for the position of his 
master, and whose self-restraining modesty in claiming rights 
for himself, consoled our German economists of the Katheder- 
Socialist school? for the incurable communistic and revolution- 
ary tendencies of their own working-men at home. 

But the English middle class—good men of business as they 
are—saw farther than the German professors. They had shared 
their power but reluctantly with the working class. They had learnt, 
during the Chartist years, what that puer robustus sed malitiosus, 
the people, is capable of. And since that time, they had been 
compelled to incorpaqrate the better part of the People’s Charter 
in the Statutes of the United Kingdom. Now, if ever, the people 
must be kept in order by moral means, and the first and foremost 
of all moral means of action upon the masses is and remains— 
religion. Hence the parsons’ majorities on the school boards, 
hence the increasing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for the sup- 
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port of all sorts of revivalism, from ritualism ™* to the Salvation 
Army. 

And now came the triumph of British respectability over the 
free thought and religious laxity of the Continental bourgeois. 
The workmen of France and Germany had become rebellious. 
They were thoroughly infected with socialism, and, for very 
good reasons, were not at all particular as to the legality of the 
means by which to secure their own ascendency. The puer robus- 
tus, here, turned from day to day more malitiosus. Nothing 
remained to the French and German bourgeoisie as a last resource 
but to silently drop their free thought, as a youngster, when sea- 
sickness creeps upon him, quietly drops the burning cigar he 
brought swaggeringly on board; one by one, the scoffers turned 
pious in outward behaviour, spoke with respect of the Church, 
its dogmas and rites, and even conformed with the latter as far 
as could not be helped. French bourgeois dined maigre on Fridays, 
and German ones sat out long Protestant sermons in their pews 
on Sundays. They had come to grief with materialism. “Die Reli- 
gion muss dem Volk erhalten werden”,—religion must be kept alive 
for the people—that was the only and the last means to save 
society from utter ruin. Unfortunately for themselves, they did 
not find this out until they had done their level best to break 
up religion for ever. And now it was the turn of the British bour- 
geois to sneer and to say: “Why, you fools, I could have told you 
that two hundred years ago!” 

However, I am afraid neither the religious stolidity of the 
British, nor the post festum conversion of the Continental bour- 
geois will stem the rising proletarian tide. Tradition is a great 
retarding force, is the vis inertiae of history, but, being merely 
passive, is sure to be broken down; and thus religion will be no 
lasting safeguard to capitalist society. If our juridical, philoso- 
phical, and religious ideas are the more or less remote offshoots 
of the economical relations prevailing in a given society, such 
ideas cannot, in the long run, withstand the effects of a complete 
change in these relations. And, unless we believe in supernatural 
revelation, we must admit that no religious tenets will ever 
suffice to prop up a tottering society. 

In fact, in England too, the working people have begun to move 
again. They are, no doubt, shackled by traditions of various kinds. 
Bourgeois traditions, such as the widespread belief that there 
can be but two parties, Conservatives and Liberals, and that 
the working class must work out its salvation by and through 
the great Liberal Party. Working-men’s traditions, inherited 
from their first tentative efforts at independent action, such as 
the exclusion, from ever so many old Trade Unions, of all appli- 
cants who have not gone through a regular apprenticeship; which 
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means the breeding, by every such union, of its own blacklegs. 
But for all that the English working class is moving, as even 
Professor Brentano has sorrowfully had to report to his brother 
Katheder-Socialists. It moves, like all things in England, with 
a slow and measured step, with hesitation here, with more or 
less unfruitful, tentative attempts there; it moves now and then 
with an overcautious mistrust of the name of socialism, while 
it gradually absorbs the substance; and the movement spreads 
and seizes one layer of the workers after another. It has now shaken 
out of their torpor the unskilled labourers of the East End of 
London, and we all know what a splendid impulse these fresh 
forces have given it in return. And if the pace of the movement 
is not up to the impatience of some people, let them not forget 
that it is the working class which keeps alive the finest qualities 
of the English character, and that, if a step in advance is once 
gained in England, it is, as a rule, never lost afterwards. If the 
sons of the old Chartists, for reasons explained above, were not 
quite up to the mark, the grandsons bid fair to be worthy of 
their forefathers. 

But the triumph of the European working class does not depend 
upon England alone. It can only be secured by the co-operation 
of, at least, England, France, and Germany. In both the latter 
countries the working-class movement is well ahead of England. 
In Germany it is even within measurable distance of success. 
The progress it has there. made during the last twenty-five years 
is unparalleled. It advances with ever-increasing velocity. If 
the German middle class have shown themselves lamentably 
deficient in political capacity, discipline, courage, energy, and 
perseverance, the German working class have given ample proof 
of all these qualities. Four hundred years ago, Germany was the 
starting-point of the first upheaval of the European middle class; 
as things are now, is it outside the limits of possibility that Ger- 
many will be the scene, too, of the first great victory of the Euro- 
pean proletariat? 
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INTRODUCTION OF 1895 TO KARL MARX’S WORK 


THE CLASS STRUGGLES IN FRANCE 
1848 TO 1850 1'5 


The work here republished was Marx's first attempt to explain 
a section of contemporary history by means of his materialist 
conception, on the basis of the given economic situation. In the 
Communist Manifesto, the theory was applied in broad outline 
to the whole of modern history; in the articles by Marx and myself 
in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung,™* it was constantly used to inter- 
pret political events of the day. Here, on the other hand, the 
question was to demonstrate the inner causal connection in the 
course of a development which extended over some years, a devel- 
opment as critical, for the whole of Europe, as it was typical; 
hence, in accordance with the conception of the author, to trace 
political events back to effects of what were, in the final analy- 
sis, economic causes. 

If events and series of events are judged by current history, 
it will never be possible to go back to the ultimate economic 
causes. Even today, when the specialised press concerned provides 
such rich material, it still remains impossible even in England 
to follow day by day the movement of industry and trade in the 
world market and the changes which take place in the methods of 
production in such a way as to be able to draw a general conclu- 
sion, for any point of time, from these manifold, complicated 
and ever-changing factors, the most important of which, into the 
bargain, generally operate a long time in secret before they 
suddenly make themselves violently felt on the surface. A clear 
survey of the economic history of a given period can never be 
obtained contemporaneously, but only subsequently, after a 
collecting and sifting of the material has taken place. Statistics 
are a necessary auxiliary means here, and they always lag behind. 
For this reason, it is only too often necessary, in current history, 
to treat this, the most decisive, factor as constant, and the econo- 
mic situation existing at the beginning of the period concerned 
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as given and unalterable for the whole period, or else to take 
notice of only such changes in this situation as arise out of the 
patently manifest events themselves, and are, therefore, like- 
wise patently manifest. Hence, the materialist method has here 
quite often to limit itself to tracing political conflicts back to 
the struggles between the interests of the existing social classes 
and fractions of classes created by the economic development, and 
to prove the particular political parties to be the more or less 
adequate political expression of these same classes and fractions 
of classes. : 

It is self-evident that this unavoidable neglect of contempora- 
neous changes in the economic situation, the very basis of all 
the processes to be examined, must be a source of error. But all 
the conditions of a comprehensive presentation of current history 
unavoidably include sources of error—which, however, keeps 
nobody from writing current history. 

When Marx undertook this work, the source of error mentioned 
was even more unavoidable. It was simply impossible during 
the period of the Revolution of 1848-49 to follow up the economic 
transformations taking place at the same time or even to keep 
them in view. It was the same during the first months of exile 
in London, in the autumn and winter of 1849-50. But that was 
just the time when Marx began this work. And in spite of these 
unfavourable circumstances, his exact knowledge both of the 
economic situation in France before, and of the political history 
of that country after the February Revolution made it possible 
for him to give a picture of events which laid bare their inner 
connections in a way never attained ever since, and which later 
brilliantly stood the double test applied by Marx himself. 

The first test resulted from the fact that after the spring of 
1850 Marx once again found leisure for economic studies, and 
first of all took up the economic history of the last ten years. 
Thereby what he had hitherto deduced, half a priori, from gappy 
material, became absolutely clear to him from the facts themselves, 
namely, that the world trade crisis of 1847 had been the 
true mother of the February and March Revolutions, and that 
the industrial prosperity, which had been returning gradually 
since the middle of 1848 and attained full bloom in 1849 and 1850, 
was the revitalising force of the newly strengthened European 
reaction. That was decisive. Whereas in the first three articles 
(which appeared in the January, February and March issues of 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. Politisch-ckonomische Revue," Ham- 
burg, 1850) there was still the expectation of an early new upsurge 
of revolutionary energy, the historical review written by Marx 
and myself for the last issue, a double issue (May to October), 
which was published in the autumn of 1850, breaks once and for 
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all with these illusions: “A new revolution is possible only in 
the wake of a new crisis. It is, however, just as certain as this 
crisis.” But that was the only essential change which had to be 
made. There was absolutely nothing to alter in the interpreta- 
tion of events given in the earlier chapters, or in the causal con- 
nections established therein, as the continuation of the narrative 
from March 10 up to the autumn of 1850 in the review in question 
proves. I have, therefore, included this continuation as the fourth 
article in the present new edition. 

The second test was even more severe. Immediately after 
Louis Bonaparte’s coup d'état of December 2, 1851, Marx worked 
out anew the history of France from February 1848 up to this 
event, which concluded the revolutionary period for the time 
being. (The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. Third edi- 
tion, Hamburg, Meissner, 1885.) In this pamphlet the period 
depicted in our present publication is again dealt with, although 
more briefly. Compare this second presentation, written in the 
light of the decisive event which happened over a year later, 
with ours and it will be found that the author had very little 
to change. 

What, besides, gives our work quite special significance is 
the circumstance that it was the first to express the formula in 
which, by common agreement, the workers’ parties of all coun- 
tries in the world briefly summarise their demand for economic 
transformation: the appropriation of the means of production 
by society. In the second chapter, in connection with the “right 
to work”, which is characterised as “the first clumsy formula where- 
in the revolutionary demands of the proletariat are summarised”, 
it is said: “But behind the right to work stands the power 
over capital; behind the power over capital, the appropriation of 
the means of production, their subjection to the associated working 
class and, therefore, the abolition of wage labour as well as of 
capital and of their mutual relations”. Thus, here, for the first 
time, the proposition is formulated by which modern workers’ 
socialism is equally sharply differentiated both from all the 
different shades of feudal, bourgeois, petty-bourgeois, etc., 
socialism and also from the confused community of goods of 
utopian and of spontaneous workers’ communism. If, later, 
Marx extended the formula to include appropriation of the means 
of exchange, this extension, which in any case was self-evident 
after the Communist Manifesto, only expressed a corollary to the 
main proposition. A few wiseacres in England lave of late added 
that the “means of distribution” should also be handed over to 
society. It. would be difficult for these gentlemen to say what 
these economic means of distribution are, as distinct from the 
means of production and exchange; unless political means of 
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distribution are meant, taxes, poor relief, including the Sach- 
senwald"® and other endowments. But, first, these are already 
now means of distribution in possession of society in the aggre- 
gate, either of the state or of the community, and secondly, it 
is precisely the abolition of these that we desire. 


When the February Revolution broke out, all of us, as far 
as our conceptions of the conditions and the course of revolution- 
ary movements were concerned, were under the spell of previous 
historical experience, particularly that of France. It was, indeed, 
the latter which had dominated the whole of European history 
since 1789, and from which now once again the signal had gone 
forth for general revolutionary change. It was, therefore, natural 
and unavoidable that our conceptions of the nature and the 
course of the “social” revolution proclaimed in Paris in February 
1848, of the revolution of the proletariat, should be strongly 
coloured by memories of the prototypes of 1789 and 1830. More- 
over, when the Paris uprising found its echo in the victorious 
insurrections in Vienna, Milan and, Berlin; when the whole of 
Europe right up to the Russian frontier was swept into the move- 
ment; when thereupon in Paris, in June, the first great battle 
for power between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie was fought; 
when the very victory of its class so shook the bourgeoisie of all 
countries that it fled back into the arms of the monarchist-feudal 
reaction which had just been overthrown—there could be no 
doubt for us, under the circumstances then obtaining, that the 
great decisive combat had commenced, that it would have to 
be fought out in a single, long and vicissitudinous period of 
revolution, but that it could only end in the final victory of 
the proletariat. 

After the defeats of 1849 we in no way shared the illusions of 
the vulgar democracy grouped around the future provisional 
governments in partibus.° This vulgar democracy reckoned on 
a speedy and finally decisive victory of the “people” over the 
“tyrants”; we looked to a long struggle, after the removal of the 
“tyrants”, among the antagonistic elements concealed within 
this “people” itself. Vulgar democracy expected a renewed outbreak 
any day; we declared as early as autumn 1850 that at least the 
first chapter of the revolutionary period was closed and that 
nothing was to be expected until the outbreak of a new world 
economic crisis. For which reason we were excommunicated, as 
traitors to the revolution, by the very people who later, almost 
without exception, made their peace with Bismarck—so far .as 
Bismarck found them worth the trouble. 
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But history has shown us too to have been wrong, has revealed 
our point of view of that time to have been an illusion. It has 
done even more: it has not merely dispelled the erroneous notions 
we then held; it has also completely transformed the conditions 
under which the proletariat has to fight. The mode of struggle 
of 1848 is today obsolete in every respect, and this is a point 
which deserves closer examination on the present occasion. 

All revolutions up to the present day have resulted in the 
displacement of one definite class rule by another; but all ruling 
classes up to now have been only small minorities in relation to 
the ruled mass of the people. One ruling minority was thus over- 
thrown; another minority seized the helm of state in its stead and 
refashioned the state institutions to suit its own interests. Thus 
was on every occasion the minority group qualified and called 
to rule by the given degree of economic development; and just 
for that reason, and only for that reason, it happened that the 
ruled majority either participated in the revolution for the benefit 
of the former or else calmly acquiesced in it. But if we disregard 
the concrete content in each case, the common form of all these 
revolutions was that they were minority revolutions. Even when 
the majority took part, it did so—whether wittingly or not—only 
in the service of a minority; but because of this, or even simply 
because of the passive, unresisting attitude of the majority, 
this minority acquired the appearance of being the representative 
of the whole people. 

As a rule, after the first great success, the victorious minority 
divided; one half was satisfied with what had been gained, the 
other wanted to go still further, and put forward new demands, 
which, partly at least, were also in the real or apparent interest 
of the great mass of the people. In individual cases these more 
radical demands were actually forced through, but often only 
for the moment; the more moderate party would regain the upper 
hand, and what had last been won would wholly or partly be 
lost again; the vanquished would then shriek of treachery or 
ascribe their defeat to accident. In reality, however, the truth 
of the matter was largely this: the achievements of the first 
victory were only safeguarded by the second victory of the more 
radical party; this having been attained, and, with it, what 
was necessary for the moment, the radicals and their achievements 
vanished once more from the stage. 

All revolutions of modern times, beginning with the great 
English Revolution of the seventeenth century, showed these 
features, which appeared inseparable from every revolutionary 
struggle. They appeared applicable, also, to the struggle of the 
proletariat for its emancipation; all the more applicable, since 
precisely in 1848 there were but a very few people who had any 
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idea at all of the direction in which this emancipation was to be 
sought. The proletarian masses themselves, even in Paris, after 
the victory, were still absolutely in the dark as to the path to 
be taken. And yet the movement was there, instinctive, spon- 
taneous, irrepressible. Was not this just the situation in which 
a revolution had to succeed, led, true, by a minority, but this 
time not in the interest of the minority, but in the veriest inter- 
est of the majority? If, in all the longer revolutionary periods, 
it was so easy to win the great masses of the people by the merely 
plausible false representations of the forward-thrusting minori- 
ties, why should they be less susceptible to ideas which were 
the truest reflection of their economic condition, which were 
nothing but the clear, rational expression of their needs, of needs 
not yet understood but merely vaguely felt by them? To be sure, 
this revolutionary mood of the masses had almost always, and 
usually very speedily, given way to lassitude or even to a revul- 
sion of feeling as soon as illusion evaporated and disappoint- 
ment set in. But here it was not a question of false representa- 
tions, but of giving effect to the highest special interests of the 
great majority itself, interests which, true, were at that time 
by no means clear to this great majority, but which soon enough 
had to become clear to it in the course of giving practical effect 
to them, by their convincing obviousness. And when, as Marx 
showed in his third article, in the spring of 1850, the development 
of the bourgeois republic that arose out of the “social” Revolu- 
tion of 1848 had even concentrated real power in the hands 
of the big bourgeoisie—monarchistically inclined as it was into 
the bargain—and, on the other hand, had grouped all the other 
social classes, peasantry as well as petty bourgeoisie, round the 
proletariat, so that, during and after the common victory, not 
they but the proletariat grown wise by experience had to become 
the decisive factor—was there not every prospect then of turning 
the revolution of the minority into a revolution of the majority? 

History has proved us, and all who thought like us, wrong. 
It has made it clear that the state of economic development on 
the Continent at that time was not, by a long way, ripe for the 
elimination of capitalist production; it has proved this by the 
economic revolution which, since 1848, has seized the whole of 
the Continent, and has caused big industry to take real root in 
France, Austria, Hungary, Poland and, recently, in Russia, 
while it has made Germany positively an industrial country of 
the first rank—all on a capitalist basis, which in the year 1848, 
therefore, still had great capacity for expansion. But it is just 
this industrial revolution which has everywhere produced clarity 
in class relations, has removed a number of intermediate forms 
handed down from the period of manufacture and in Eastern 
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Europe even from guild handicraft, has created a genuine bour- 
geoisie and a genuine large-scale industrial proletariat and has 
pushed them into the foreground of social development. However, 
owing to this, the struggle between these two great classes, a 
struggle which, apart from England, existed in 1848 only in Paris 
and, at the most, in a few big industrial centres, has spread over 
the whole of Europe and reached an intensity still inconceivable 
in 1848. At that time the many obscure evangels of the sects, 
with their panaceas; today the one generally recognised, crystal- 
clear theory of Marx, sharply formulating the ultimate aims 
of the struggle. At that time the masses, sundered and differing 
according to locality and nationality, linked only by the feeling 
of common suffering, undeveloped, helplessly tossed to and fro 
from enthusiasm to despair; today the one great international 
army of Socialists, marching irresistibly on and growing daily 
in number, organisation, discipline, insight and certainty of 
victory. If even this mighty army of the proletariat has still 
not reached its goal, if, far from winning victory by one mighty 
stroke, it has slowly to press forward from position to position 
in a hard, tenacious struggle, this only proves, once and for all, 
how impossible it was in 1848 to win social transformation by a 
simple surprise attack. 

A bourgeoisie split into two dynastic-monarchist sections,!?° 
a bourgeoisie, however, which demanded, above all, peace and 
security for its financial operations, faced by a proletariat van- 
quished, indeed, but still always a menace, a proletariat round 
which petty bourgeois and peasants grouped themselves more 
and more—the continual threat of a violent outbreak, which, 
nevertheless, offered absolutely no prospect of a final solution— 
such was the situation, as if specially created for the coup d'état 
of the third, the pseudo-democratic pretender, Louis Bonaparte. 
On December 2, 1851, by means of the army, he put an end to 
the tense situation and secured Europe domestic tranquillity in 
order to confer upon it the blessing of a new era of wars.'?! The 
period of revolutions from below was concluded for the time being; 
there followed a period of revolutions from above. 

The reversion to the empire in 1851 gave new proof of the 
unripeness of the proletarian aspirations of that time. But it was 
itself to create the conditions under which they were bound to 
ripen. Internal tranquillity ensured the full development of the 
new industrial boom; the necessity of keeping the army occupied 
and of diverting the revolutionary currents outwards produced 
the wars in which Bonaparte, under the pretext of asserting “the 
principle of nationality”, sought to hook annexations for France. 
His imitator, Bismarck, adopted the same policy for Prussia; 
he made his coup d’ état, his revolution from above, in 1866, against 
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the German Confederation!?? and Austria, and no less against 
the Prussian Konfliktskammer.* But Europe was too small for 
two Bonapartes and the irony of history so willed it that Bis- 
marck overthrew Bonaparte, and King William of Prussia not 
only established the little German empire,'* but also the French 
republic. The general result, however, was that in Europe the 
independence and internal unity of the great nations, with the 
exception of Poland, had become a fact. Within relatively modest 
limits, it is true, but, for all that, on a scale large enough to 
allow the development of the working class to proceed without 
finding national complications any longer a serious obstacle. 
The grave-diggers of the Revolution of 1848 had become the ex- 
ecutors of its will. And alongside of them already rose threaten: 
ingly the heir of 1848, the proletariat, in the shape of the Jnter- 
national. 

After the war of 1870-71, Bonaparte vanishes from the stage 
and Bismarck’s mission is fulfilled, so that he can now sink 
back again into the ordinary Junker. The period, however, is 
brought to a close by the Paris Commune. An underhand attempt 
by Thiers to steal the cannon of the Paris National Guard called 
forth a victorious rising. It was shown once more that in Paris 
none but a proletarian revolution is any longer possible. After 
the victory power fell, quite of itself and quite undisputed, into 
the hands of the working class. And once again it was proved 
how impossible even then, twenty years after the time described 
in our work, this rule of the working class still was. On the one 
hand, France left Paris in the lurch, looked on while it bled pro- 
fusely from the bullets of MacMahon; on the other hand, the 
Commune was consumed in unfruitful strife between the two 
parties which split it, the Blanquists (the majority) and the 
Proudhonists (the minority), neither of which knew what was 
to be done. The victory which came as a gift in 1871 remained 
just as unfruitful as the surprise attack of 1848. 

It was believed that the militant proletariat had been finally 
buried with the Paris Commune. But, completely to the contrary, 
it dates its most powerful resurgence from the Commune and the 
Franco-Prussian War. The recruitment of the whole of the popu- 
lation able to bear arms into armies that henceforth could be 
counted only in millions, and the introduction of fire-arms, 
projectiles and explosives of hitherto undreamt-of efficacy, created 
a complete revolution in all warfare. This revolution, on the one 
hand, put a sudden end to the Bonapartist war period and ensured 
peaceful industrial development by making any war other than 


* Konfliktskammer, that is, the Prussian Chamber then in conflict with 
the government. — Ed. 
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a world war of unheard-of cruelty and absolutely incalculable 
outcome an impossibility. On the other hand, it caused military 
expenditure to rise in geometrical progression and thereby forced 
up taxes to exorbitant levels and so drove the poorer classes of 
people into the arms of socialism. The annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the immediate cause of the mad competition in arma- 
ments, was able to set the French and German bourgeoisie chau- 
vinistically at each other’s throats; for the workers of the two 
countries it became a new bond of unity. And the anniversary 
of the Paris Commune became the first universal day of celebra- 
tion of the whole proletariat. 

The war of 1870-71 and the defeat of the Commune transferred 
the centre of gravity of the European workers’ movement for the 
time being from France to Germany, as Marx had foretold. In 
France it naturally took years to recover from the blood-letting 
of May 1871. In Germany, on the other hand, where industry — 
fostered, in addition, in positively hothouse fashion by the bless- 
ing of the French milliards!**—developed more and more rapidly, 
Social-Democracy experienced a still more rapid and enduring 
growth. Thanks to the intelligent use which the German workers 
made of the universal suffrage introduced in 1866, the astonish- 
ing growth of the party is made plain to all the world by incon- 
testable figures: 1871, 102,000; 1874, 352,000; 1877, 493,000 
Social-Democratic votes. Then came recognition of this advance 
by high authority in the shape of the Anti-Socialist Law; the 
party was temporarily broken up, the number of votes dropped 
to 312,000 in 1884. But that was quickly overcome, and then, 
under the pressure of the Exceptional Law, without a press, 
without a legal organisation and without the right of combination 
and assembly, rapid expansion really began: 1884, 550,000; 
1887, 763,000; 1890, 1,427,000 votes. Thereupon the hand of 
the state was paralysed. The Anti-Socialist Law disappeared; 
socialist votes rose to 1,787,000, over a quarter of all the votes 
cast. The government and the ruling classes had exhausted all 
their expedients—uselessly, purposelessly, unsuccessfully. The 
tangible proofs of their impotence, which the authorities, from 
night watchman to the imperial chancellor, had had to accept— 
and that from the despised workers!—these proofs were counted 
in millions. The state was at the end of its tether, the workers 
only at the beginning of theirs. 

But, besides, the German workers rendered a second great 
service to their cause in addition to the first, a service performed 
by their mere existence as the strongest, best disciplined and 
most rapidly growing Socialist Party. They supplied their com- 
rades in all countries with a new weapon, and one of the sharpest, 
when they showed them how to make use of universal suffrage. 
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There had long been universal suffrage in France, but it had 
fallen into disrepute through the misuse to which the Bonapartist 
government had put it. After the Commune there was no workers’ 
party to make use of it. It also existed in Spain since the republic, 
but in Spain boycott of elections was ever the rule of all serious 
opposition parties. The experience of the Swiss with universal 
suffrage was also anything but encouraging for a workers’ party. 
The revolutionary workers of the Latin countries had been wont 
to regard the suffrage as a snare, as an instrument of government 
trickery. It was otherwise in Germany. The Communist Manifesto 
had already proclaimed the winning of universal suffrage, of 
democracy, as one of the first and most important tasks of the 
militant proletariat, and Lassalle had again taken up this point. 
Now, when Bismarck found himself compelled to introduce this 
franchise!® as the only means of interesting the mass of the people 
in his plans, our workers immediately took it in earnest and 
sent August Bebel to the first, constituent Reichstag. And from 
that day on, they have used the franchise in a way which has 
paid them a thousandfold and has served as a model to the workers 
of all countries. The franchise has been, in the words of the French 
Marxist programme, transformé, de moyen de duperie qu’il a été 
jusqu’ici, en instrument d’émancipation—transformed by them 
from a means of deception, which it was before, into an instru- 
ment of emancipation.’** And if universal suffrage had offered 
no other advantage than that it allowed us to count our numbers 
every three years; that by the regularly established, unexpectedly 
rapid rise in the number of our votes it increased in equal 
measure the workers’ certainty of victory and the dismay of 
their opponents, and so became our best means of propaganda; 
that it accurately informed us concerning our own strength 
and that of all hostile parties, and thereby provided us with a 
measure of proportion for our actions second to none, safeguarding 
us from untimely timidity as much as from untimely foolhardi- 
ness—if this had been the only advantage we gained from the 
suffrage, it would still have been much more than enough. But 
it did more than this by far. In election agitation it provided 
us with a means, second to none, of getting in touch with the 
mass of the people where they still stand aloof from us; of forcing 
all parties to defend their views and actions against our attacks 
before all the people; and, further, it provided our representatives 
in the Reichstag with a platform from which they could speak 
to their opponents in parliament, and to the masses without, with 
quite other authority and freedom than in the press or at meet- 
ings. Of what avail was their Anti-Socialist Law to the govern- 
ment and the bourgeoisie when election campaigning and social- 
ist speeches in the Reichstag continually broke through it? 
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With this successful utilisation of universal suffrage, however, 
an entirely new method of proletarian struggle came into opera- 
tion, and this method quickly developed further. It was found 
that the state institutions, in which the rule of the bourgeoisie 
is organised, offer the working class still further opportunities 
to fight these very state institutions. The workers took part in 
elections to particular Diets, to municipal councils and to trades 
courts; they contested with the bourgeoisie every post in the 
occupation of which a sufficient part of the proletariat had a say. 
And so it happened that the bourgeoisie and the government came 
to be much more afraid of the legal than of the illegal action 
of the workers’ party, of the results of elections than of those 
of rebellion. 

For here, too, the conditions of the struggle had essentially 
changed. Rebellion in the old style, street fighting with barri- 
cades, which decided the issue everywhere up to 1848, was to 
a considerable extent obsolete. 

Let us have no illusions about it: a real victory of insurrection 
over the military in street fighting, a victory as between two 
armies, is one of the rarest exceptions. And the insurgents counted 
on it just as rarely. For them it was solely a question of making 
the troops yield to moral influences which, in a fight between 
the armies of two warring countries, do not come into play at 
all or do so to a much smaller extent. If they succeed in this, 
the troops fail to respond, or the commanding officers lose their 
heads, and the insurrection wins. If they do not succeed in this, 
then, even where the military are in the minority, the superiority 
of better equipment and training, of single leadership, of the 
planned employment of the military forces and of discipline 
makes itself felt. The most that an insurrection can achieve in 
the way of actual tactical operations is the proper construction 
and defence of a single barricade. Mutual support, the disposition 
and employment of reserves—in short, concerted and co-ordinated 
action of the individual detachments, indispensable even for the 
defence of one section of a town, not to speak of the whole of a 
large town, will be attainable only to a very limited extent, and 
most of the time not at all. Concentration of the military forces 
at a decisive point is, of course, out of question here. Hence pas- 
sive defence is the prevailing form of fighting; the attack will 
rise here and there, but only by way of exception, to occasional 
thrusts and flank assaults; as a rule, however, it will be limited 
to occupation of positions abandoned by retreating troops. In 
addition, the military have at their disposal artillery and fully 
equipped corps of trained engineers, resources of war which, in near- 
ly every case, the insurgents entirely lack. No wonder, then, that 
even the barricade fighting conducted with the greatest heroism— 
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Paris, June 1848; Vienna, October 1848; Dresden, May 1849— 
ended in the defeat of the insurrection as soon as the leaders of 
the attack, unhampered by political considerations, acted from 
the purely military standpoint, and their soldiers remained 
reliable. 

The numerous successes of the insurgents up to 1848 were 
due to a great variety of causes. In Paris, in July 1830 and Feb- 
ruary 1848, as in most of the Spanish street fighting, a citizens’ 
guard stood between the insurgents and the military. This guard 
either sided directly with the insurrection, or else by its luke- 
warm, indecisive attitude caused the troops likewise to vacillate, 
and supplied the insurrection with arms into the bargain. Where 
this citizens’ guard opposed the insurrection from the outset, 
as in June 1848 in Paris, the insurrection was vanquished. In 
Berlin in 1848, the people were victorious partly through a con- 
siderable accession of new fighting forces during the night and 
the morning of [March] the 19th, partly as a result of the exhaus- 
tion and bad victualling of the troops, and, finally, partly as 
a result of the paralysis that was seizing the command. But in 
all cases the fight was won because the troops failed to respond, 
because the commanding officers lost the faculty to decide or 
because their hands were tied. 

Even in the classic time of street fighting, therefore, the barricade 
produced more of a moral than a material effect. It was a means 
of shaking the steadfastness of the military. If it held out until 
this was attained, victory was won; if not, there was defeat. This 
is the main point, which must be kept in view, likewise, when 
the chances of possible future-street fighting are examined. 

Already in 1849, these chances were pretty poor. Everywhere 
the bourgeoisie had thrown in its lot with the governments, 
“culture and property” had hailed and feasted the military 
moving against insurrection. The spell of the barricade was bro- 
ken; the soldier no longer saw behind it “the people”, but rebels, 
agitators, plunderers, levellers, the scum of society; the officer 
had in the course of time become versed in the tactical forms 
of street fighting, he no longer marched straight ahead and without 
cover against the improvised breastwork, but went round it 
through gardens, yards and houses. And this was now successful. 
with a litile skill, in nine cases out of ten. 

But since then there have been very many more changes, and 
all in favour of the military. If the big towns have become consid- 
erably bigger, the armies have become bigger still. Paris and 
Berlin have, since 1848, grown less than fourfold, but their gar- 
risons have grown more than that. By means of the railways, 
these garrisons can, in twenty-four hours, be more than doubled, 
and in forty-eight hours they can be increased to huge armies. 
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The arming of this enormously increased number of troops has 
become incomparably more effective. In 1848 the smooth-bore, 
muzzle-loading percussion gun, today the small-calibre, breech- 
loading magazine rifle, which shoots four times as far, ten times 
as accurately and ten times as fast as the former. At that time 
the relatively ineffective round shot and grape-shot of the artillery; 
today the percussion shells, of which one is sufficient to demolish 
the best barricade. At that time the pick-axe of the sapper for 
breaking through firewalls; today the dynamite cartridge. 

On the other hand, all the conditions of the insurgents’ side 
have grown worse. An insurrection with which all sections of 
the people sympathise will hardly recur; in the class struggle all 
the middle strata will probably never group themselves round 
the proletariat so exclusively that in comparison the party of 
reaction gathered round the bourgeoisie will well-nigh disappear. 
The “people”, therefore, will always appear divided, and thus 
a most powerful lever, so extraordinarily effective in 1848, is 
gone. If more soldiers who have seen service came over to the 
insurrectionists, the arming of them would become so much the 
more difficult. The hunting and fancy guns of the munitions 
shops—even if not previously made unusable by removal of 
part of the lock by order of the police—are far from being a match 
for the magazine rifle of the soldier, even in close fighting. Up to 
1848 it was possible to make the necessary ammunition oneself 
out of powder and lead; today the cartridges differ for each gun, 
and are everywhere alike only in one point, namely, that they 
are a complicated product of big industry, and therefore not to 
be manufactured ex tempore, with the result that most guns are 
useless as long as one does not possess the ammunition specially 
suited to them. And, finally, since 1848 the newly built quarters 
of the big cities have been laid out in long, straight, broad 
streets, as though made to give full effect to the new cannon and 
rifles. The revolutionist would have to be mad who himself chose 
the new working-class districts in the North or East of Berlin 
for a barricade fight. 

Does that mean that in the future street fighting will no longer 
play any role? Certainly not. It only means that the conditions 
since 1848 have become far more unfavourable for civilian fighters 
and far more favourable for the military. In future, street fighting 
can, therefore, be victorious only if this disadvantageous situa- 
tion is compensated by other factors. Accordingly, it will occur 
more seldom in the beginning of a great revolution than in its 
further progress, and will have to be undertaken with greater 
forces. These, however, may then well prefer, as in the whole 
great French Revolution or on September 4 and October 3f, 
4870, in Paris,!*” the open attack to the passive barricade tactics. 
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Does the reader now understand why the powers that be posi- 
tively want to get us to go where the guns shoot and the sabres 
slash? Why they accuse us today of cowardice, because we do 
not betake ourselves without more ado into the street, where 
we are certain of defeat in advance? Why they so earnestly im- 
plore us to play for once the part of cannon fodder? 

The gentlemen pour out their prayers and their challenges 
for nothing, for absolutely nothing. We are not so stupid. They 
might just as well demand from their enemy in the next war 
that he should accept battle in the line formation of old Fritz, * 
or in the columns of whole divisions d la Wagram and Waterloo,}28 
and with the flint-lock in his hands at that. If conditions have 
changed in the case of war between nations, this is no less true 
in the case of the class struggle. The time of surprise attacks, of 
revolutions carried through by small conscious minorities at 
the head of unconscious masses, is past. Where it is a question 
of a complete transformation of the social organisation, the 
masses themselves must also be in it, must themselves already 
have grasped what is at stake, what they are going in for, body 
and soul. The history of the last fifty years has taught us that. 
But in order that the masses may understand what is to be done, 
long, persistent work is required, and it is just this work that 
we are now pursuing, and with a success which drives the enemy 
to despair. 

In the Latin countries, also, it is being realised more and more 
that the old tactics must be revised. Everywhere the German 
example of utilising the suffrage, of winning all posts accessible 
to us, has been imitated; everywhere the unprepared launching 
of an attack has been relegated to the background. In France, 
where for more than a hundred years the ground has been under- 
mined by revolution after revolution, where there is not a single 
party which has not done its share in conspiracies, insurrections 
and all other revolutionary actions; in France, where, as a result, 
the government is by no means sure of the army and where, in 
general, the conditions for an insurrectionary coup de main are 
far more favourable than in Germany—even in France the Social- 
ists are realising more and more that no lasting victory is pos- 
sible for them, unless they first win the great mass of the people, 
that is, in this case, the peasants. Slow propaganda work and 
parliamentary activity are recognised here, too, as the immediate 
tasks of the party. Successes were not lacking. Not only have 
a whole series of municipal councils been won; fifty Socialists 
have seats in the Chambers, and they have already overthrown 
three ministries and a president of the republic. In Belgium 


* Frederick II, King of Prussia (1740-86).— Ed. 
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last year the workers forced the adoption of the franchise, and 
have been victorious in a quarter of the constituencies. In Swit- 
zerland, in Italy, in Denmark, yes, even in Bulgaria and Rumania 
the Socialists are represented in the parliaments. In Austria 
all parties agree that our admission to the Reichsrat can no 
longer be withheld. We will get in, that is certain; the only ques- 
tion still in dispute is: by which door? And even in Russia, when 
the famous Zemsky Sobor meets—that National Assembly to 
which young Nicholas offers such vain resistance—even there 
we can reckon with certainty on being represented in it. 

Of course, our foreign comrades do not thereby in the: least 
renounce their right to revolution. The right to revolution is, 
after all, the only really “historical right”, the only fight on 
which all modern states without exception rest, Mecklenburg 
included, whose aristocratic revolution was ended in 1755 by the 
“hereditary settlement” [‘“Erbvergleich”], the glorious charter 
of feudalism still valid today.!”® The right to revolution is so 
incontestably recognised in the general consciousness that even 
General von Boguslawski derives the right to a coup d’état, which 
he vindicates for his Kaiser, solely from this popular right. 

But whatever may happen in other countries, the German 
Social-Democracy occupies a special position and therewith, at 
least in the immediate future, has a special task. The two mil- 
lion voters whom it sends to the ballot box, together with the 
young men and women who stand behind them as non-voters, 
form the most numerous, most compact mass, the decisive “shock 
force” of the international proletarian army. This mass already 
supplies over a fourth of the votes cast; and as the by-elections 
to the Reichstag, the Diet elections in individual states, the 
municipal council and trades court elections demonstrate, it 
increases incessantly. Its growth proceeds as spontaneously, as 
steadily, as irresistibly, and at the same time as tranquilly as 
a natural process. All government intervention has proved power- 
less against it. We can count even today on two and a quarter 
million voters. If it continues in this fashion, by the end of the 
century we shall. conquer the greater part of the middle strata 
of society, petty bourgeois and small peasants, and grow into 
the decisive power in the land, before which all other powers will 
have to bow, whether they like it or not. To keep this growth 
going without interruption until it of itself gets beyond the 
control of the prevailing governmental system, not to fritter 
away this daily increasing shock force in vanguard skirmishes, 
but to keep it intact until the decisive day, that is our main task. 
And there is only one means by which the steady rise of the social- 
ist fighting forces in Germany could be temporarily halted, and 
even thrown back for some time: a clash on a big scale with the 
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military, a blood-letting like that of 1871 in Paris. In the long 
run that would also be overcome. To shoot a party which numbers 
millions out of existence is too much even for all the magazine 
rifles of Europe and America. But the normal development would 
be impeded, the shock force would, perhaps, not be available at 
the critical moment, the decisive combat would be delayed, 
protracted and attended by heavier sacrifices. 

The irony of world history turns everything upside down. We, 
the “revolutionists”, the “overthrowers’—we are thriving far 
better on legal methods than on illegal methods and overthrow. 
The parties of Order, as they call themselves, are perishing under 
the legal conditions created by themselves. They crv despairingly 
with Odilon Barrot: la légalité nous tue, legality is the death of 
us; whereas we, under this legality, get firm muscles and rosy 
cheeks and look like life eternal. And if we are not so crazy as to 
let ourselves be driven to street fighting in order to please them, 
then in the end there is nothing left for them to do but themselves 
break through this fatal legality. 

Meanwhile they make new laws against overthrows. Again 
everything is turned upside down. These anti-overthrow fanatics 
of today, are they not themselves the overthrowers of yesterday? 
Have we perchance evoked the civil war of 1866? Have we driven 
the King of Hanover, the Elector of Hesse, and the Duke of 
Nassau from their hereditary lawful domains and annexed these 
hereditary domains?#3° And these overthrowers of the German 
Confederation and three crowns by the grace of God complain 
of overthrow! Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes?* Who 
could allow the Bismarck worshippers to rail at overthrow? 

Let them, nevertheless, put through their anti-overthrow bills, 
make them still worse, transform the whole penal law into india- 
Tubber, they will gain nothing but new proof of their impotence. 
If they want to deal Social-Democracy a serious blow they will 
have to resort to quite other measures, in addition. They can 
cope with the Social-Democratic overthrow, which just now is 
doing so well by keeping the law, only by an overthrow on the 
part of the parties of Order, an overthrow which cannot live 
without breaking the law. Herr Rossler, the Prussian bureaucrat, 
and Herr von Boguslawski, the Prussian general, have shown 
them the only way perhaps still possible of getting at the work- 
ers, who simply refuse to let themselves be lured into street 
fighting. Breach of the constitution, dictatorship, return to 
absolutism, regis voluntas suprema lex/** Therefore, take courage, 


* Who would suffer the Gracchi to complain of sedition? (Juvenal, 
Satire II.)—Ed. 


** The King’s will is the supreme law!—E£d. 
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gentlemen; here half measures will not do; here you must go — 
the whole hog! 

But do not forget that the German empire, like all small states 
and generally all modern states, is a product of contract; of the 
contract, first, of the princes with one another and, second, of 
the princes with the people. If one side breaks the contract, the 
whole contract falls to the ground; the other side is then also 
no longer bound, as Bismarck demonstrated to us so beautifully 
in 1866. If, therefore, you break the constitution of the Reich, 
the Social-Democracy is free, and can do as it pleases with regard 
to you. But it will hardly blurt out to you today what it is going 
to do then. 

It is now, almost to the year, sixteen centuries since a dan- 
gerous party of overthrow was li*ewise active in the Roman 
empire. It undermined religion and all the foundations of the 
state; it flatly denied that Caesar’s will was the supreme law; 
it was without a fatherland, was international; it spread over 
all countries of the empire, from Gaul to Asia, and beyond the 
frontiers of the empire. It had long carried on seditious activities 
in secret, underground; for a considerable time, however, it had 
felt itself strong enough to come out into the open. This party 
of overthrow, which was known by the name of Christians, was 
also strongly represented in the army; whole legions were Chris- 
tian. When they were ordered to attend the sacrificial ceremonies 
of the pagan established church, in order to do the honours there, 
the subversive soldiers had the audacity to stick peculiar em- 
blems—crosses—on their helmets in protest. Even the wonted 
barrack bullying of their superior officers was fruitless. The 
Emperor Diocletian could no longer quietly look on while order, 
obedience and discipline in his army were being undermined. 
He interfered energetically, while there was still time. He pro- 
mulgated an anti-Socialist—beg pardon, I meant to say anti- 
Christian—law. The meetings of the overthrowers were forbid- 
den, their meeting halls were closed or even pulled down, the 
Christian emblems, crosses, etc., were, like the red handkerchiefs 
in Saxony, prohibited. Christians were declared incapable of 
holding public office; they were not to be allowed to become even 
corporals. Since there were not available at that time judges 
so well trained in “respect of persons” as Herr von Koller’s 
anti-overthrow bill assumes, Christians were forbidden out of 
hand to seek justice before a court. This exceptional law was also 
without effect. The Christians tore it down from the walls with 
scorn; they are even supposed to have burnt the Emperor's palace 
in Nicomedia over his head. Then the latter revenged himself 
by the great persecution of Christians in the year 303 of our era. 
It was the last of its kind. And it was so effective that seventeen 
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years later the army consisted overwhelmingly of Christians, 
and the succeeding autocrat of the whole Roman empire, Constan- 
tine, called the Great by the priests, proclaimed Christianity the 
state religion. 


London, March 6, 1895 
F, Engels 


Published in the book: Karl Marx. Translated from the German 
Die Klassenkdmpfe in Frankreich 
1848 bis 1850, Berlin, 1895 


LETTERS 


MARX TO P. V. ANNENKOV IN PARIS 


Brussels, December 28 [1846] 


My dear Monsieur Annenkov, 


You woulda long ago have received my answer to your letter 
of November 14 but for the fact that my bookseller only sent me 
Monsieur Proudhon’s book, The Philosophy of Poverty, last week. 
I have gone through it in two days in order to be able to give 
you my opinion about it at once. As I have read the book very 
hurriedly, I cannot go into details but can only tell you the 
general impression it has made on me. If you wish | could go 
into details in a second letter. 

I must frankly confess that I find the book on the whole bad, 
and very bad. You yourself laugh in your letter at the “patch 
of German philosophy” which M. Proudhon parades in this 
formless and pretentious work, }*! but you suppose that the eco- 
nomic argument has not been infected by the philosophic poison. 
I too am very far from imputing the faults in the economic argu- 
ment to M. Proudhon’s philosophy. M. Proudhon does not give 
us a false criticism of political economy because he is the posses- 
sor of an absurd philosophic theory, but he gives us an absurd 
philosophic theory because he fails to understand the social system 
of today in its engrenement, to use a word which, like much 
else, M. Proudhon has borrowed from Fourier. 

Why does M. Proudhon talk about God, about universal reason, 
about the impersonal reason of humanity which never errs, which 
has always been equal to itself throughout all the ages and of 
which one need only have the right consciousness in order to 
know the truth? Why does he resort to feeble Hegelianism to 
give himself the appearance of a bold thinker? 

He himself provides you with the clue to this enigma. M. Prou- 
dhon sees in history a series of social developments; he finds prog- 
ress realised in history; finally he finds that men, as individuals, 
did not know what they were doing and were mistaken about 
their own movement, that is to say, their social development 
seems at the first glance to be distinct, separate and independent 
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of their individual development. He cannot explain these facts, 
and so the hypothesis of universal reason manifesting itself 
comes in very handy. Nothing is easier than to invent mystical 
causes, that is to say, phrases which lack common sense. 

But when M. Proudhon admits that he understands nothing 
about the historical development of humanity—he admits this 
by using such high-sounding words as: Universal Reason, God, 
etc.—is he not implicitly and necessarily admitting that he 
is incapable of understanding economic development? 

What is society, whatever its form may be? The product of 
men’s reciprocal action. Are men free to choose this or that form 
of society? By no means. Assume a particular state of development 
in the productive faculties of man and you will get a particular 
form of commerce and consumption. Assume particular stages 
of development in production, commerce and consumption and 
you will have a corresponding social constitution, a correspond- 
ing organisation of the family, of orders or of classes, in a word, 
a corresponding civil society. Assume a particular civil society 
and you will get particular political conditions which are only 
the official expression of civil society. M. Proudhon will never 
understand this because he thinks he is doing something great 
by appealing from the state to civil society—that is to say, from 
the official résumé of society to official society. 

It is superfluous to add that men are not free to choose their 
productive forces—which are the basis of all their history—for 
every productive force is an acquired force, the product of former 
activity. The productive forces are therefore the result of practi- 
cal human energy; but this energy is itself conditioned by the 
circumstances in which men find themselves, by the productive 
forces already acquired, by the social form which exists before 
they do, which they do not create, which is the product of the 
preceding generation. Because of this simple fact that every 
succeeding generation finds itself in possession of the productive 
forces acquired by the previous generation, which serve it as 
the raw material for new production, a coherence arises in human 
history, a history of humanity takes shape which is all the more 
a history of humanity as the productive forces of man and there- 
fore his social relations have been more developed. Hence it 
necessarily follows that the social history of men is never anything 
but the history of their individual development, whether they are 
conscious of it or not. Their material relations are the basis of al] 
their relations. These material relations are only the necessary 
forms in which their material and individual activity is realised. 

M. Proudhon mixes up ideas and things. Men never relinquish 
what they have won, but this does not mean that they never 
relinquish the social, form in which they have acquired certain 
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productive forces. On the contrary, in order that they may not 
be deprived of the result attained and forfeit the fruits of civili- 
sation, they are obliged, from the moment when their mode of 
carrying on commerce no longer corresponds to the productive 
forces acquired, to change all their traditional social forms. 
I am using the word “commerce” here in its widest sense, as we 
use Verkehr in German. For example: the privileges, the insti- 
tution of guilds and corporations, the regulatory regime of the 
Middle Ages, were social relations that alone corresponded to 
the acquired productive forces and to the social condition which 
had previously existed and from which these institutions had 
arisen. Under the protection of the regime of corporations and 
regulations, capital was accumulated, overseas trade was devel- 
oped, colonies were founded. But the fruits of this men would have 
forfeited if they had tried to retain the forms under whose shelter 
these fruits had ripened. Hence burst two thunderclaps—the Revo- 
lutions of 1640 and 1688. All the old economic forms, the social 
relations corresponding to them, the political conditions which 
were the official expression of the old civil society, were destroyed 
in England. Thus the economic forms in which men produce, 
consume, and exchange, are transitory and historical. With the 
acquisition of ntw productive faculties, men change their mode 
of production and with the mode of production all the economic 
relations which are merely the necessary relations of this par- 
ticular mode of production. 

This is what M. Proudhon has not understood and still less 
demonstrated. M. Proudhon, incapable of following the real 
movement of history, produces a phantasmagoria which presump- 
tuously claims to be dialectical. He does not feel it necessary 
to speak of the seventeenth, the eighteenth or the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for his history proceeds in the misty realm of imagination 
and rises far above space and time. In short, it is not history 
but old Hegelian junk, it is not profane history—a history of 
man—but sacred history—a history of ideas. From his point 
of view man is only the instrument of which the idea or the eter- 
nal reason makes use in order to unfold itself. The evolutions of 
which M. Proudhon speaks are understood to be evolutions such 
as are accomplished within the mystic womb of the absolute 
idea. If you tear the veil from this mystical language, what it 
comes to is that M. Proudhon is offering you the order in which 
economic categories arrange themselves inside his own mind. 
It will not require great exertion on my part to prove to you 
that it is the order of a very disorderly mind. 

M. Proudhon begins his book with a dissertation on value, 
which is his pet subject. I will not enter on an examination of 
this dissertation today. 


10* 
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The series of economic evolutions of the eternal reason begins 
with division of labour. To M. Proudhon division of labour is 
a perfectly simple thing. But was not the caste regime also a par- 
ticular division of labour? Was not the regime of the corporations 
another division of labour? And is not the division of labour 
under the system of manufacture, which in England begins in 
the middle of the seventeenth century and comes to an end in 
the last part of the eighteenth, also totally different from the 
division of labour in large-scale, modern industry? 

M. Proudhon is so far from the truth that he neglects what 
even the profane economists attend to. When he talks about 
division of labour he does not feel it necessary to mention the 
world market. Good. Yet must not the division of labour in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when there were still 
no colonies, when America did not as yet exist for Europe, and 
Eastern Asia only existed for her through the medium of Con- 
stantinople, have been fundamentally different from what it 
was in the seventeenth century when colonies were already de- 
veloped? 

And that is not all. Is the whole inner organisation of nations, 
are all their international relations anything else than the expres- 
sion of a particular division of labour? And must not these change 
when the division of labour changes? 

M. Proudhon has so little understood the problem of the divi- 
sion of labour that he never even mentions the separation of 
town and country, which took place in Germany, for instance, 
from the ninth to the twelfth century. Thus, to M. Proudhon, 
this separation is an eternal law since he knows neither its origin 
nor its development. All through his book he speaks as if this 
creation of a particular mode of production would endure until 
the end of time. All that M. Proudhon says about the division 
of labour is only a summary, and moreover a very superficial 
and incomplete summary, of what Adam Smith and a thousand 
others have said before him. 

The second evolution is machinery. The connection between 
the division of labour and machinery is entirely mystical to M. 
Proudhon. Each kind of division of labour had its specific instru- 
ments of production. Between the middle of the seventeenth and 
the middle of the eighteenth century, for instance, people did 
not make everything by hand. They had instruments, and very 
complicated ones at that, such as looms, ships, levers, etc. 

Thus there is nothing more absurd than to derive machinery 
from division of labour in general. 

I may also remark, by the way, that M. Proudhon has under- 
stood very little the historical origin of machinery, but has still 
less understood its development. One can say that up to the 
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year 1825—the period of the first general crisis—the demands 
of consumption in general increased more rapidly than produc- 
tion, and the development of machinery was a necessary conse- 
quence of the needs of the market. Since 1825, the invention and 
application of machinery has been simply the result of the war 
between workers and employers. But this is only true of England. 
As for the European nations, they were driven to adopt machinery 
owing to English competition both in their home markets and 
on the world market. Finally, in North America the introduction 
of machinery was due both to competition with other countries 
and to lack of hands, that is, to the disproportion between the 
population of North America and its industrial needs. From these 
facts you can see what sagacity Monsieur Proudhon develops 
when he conjures up the spectre of competition as the third evolu- 
tion, the antithesis to machinery! 

Lastly and in general, it is altogether absurd to make machinery 
an economic category alongside with division of labour, compe- 
tition, credit, etc. 

Machinery is no more an economic category than the ox which 
draws the plough. The application of machinery in the present 
day is one of the relations of our present economic system, but 
the way in which machinery is utilised is totally distinct from 
the machinery itself. Powder is powder whether used to wound 
a man dr to dress his wounds. 

M. Proudhon surpasses himself when he allows competition, 
monopoly, taxes or police. balance of trade, credit and property 
to develop inside his head in the order in which I have mentioned 
them. Nearly all credit institutions had been developed in Eng- 
land by the beginning of the eighteenth century, before the 
invention of machinery. Public credit was only a fresh method 
of increasing taxation and satisfying the new demands created 
by the rise of the bourgeoisie to power. 

Finally, the last category in M. Proudhon’s system is consti- 
tuted by property. In the real world, on the other hand, the divi- 
sion of labour and all M. Proudhon’s other categories are social 
relations forming in their entirety what is today known as prop- 
erty; outside these relations bourgeois property is nothing but 
a metaphysical or juristic illusion. The property of a different 
epoch, feudal property, develops in a series of entirely different 
social relations. M. Proudhon, by establishing property as an 
independent relation, commits more than a mistake in method: 
he clearly shows that he has not grasped the bond which holds 
together all forms of bourgeois production, that he has not under- 
stood the historical and transitory character of the forms of produc- 
tion in a particular epoch. M. Proudhon, who does not regard 
our social institutions as historical products, who can understand 
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neither their origin nor their development, can only produce 
dogmatic criticism of them. 

M. Proudhon is therefore obliged to take refuge in a fiction 
in order to explain development. He imagines that division of 
labour, credit, machinery, etc., were all invented to serve his 
fixed idea, the idea of equality. His explanation is sublimely 
naive. These things were invented in the interests of equality but 
unfortunately they turned against equality. This constitutes 
his whole argument. In other words, he makes a gratuitous assump- 
tion and then, as the actual development contradicts his fiction 
at every step, he concludes that there is a contradiction. He 
conceals from you the fact that the contradiction exists solely 
between his fixed ideas and the real movement. 

Thus, M. Proudhon, mainly because he lacks the historical 
knowledge, has not perceived that as men develop their productive 
faculties, that is, as they live, they develop certain relations 
with one another and that the nature of these relations must 
necessarily change with the change and growth of the productive 
faculties. He has not perceived that economic categories are only 
abstract expressions of these actual relations and only remain 
true while these relations exist. He therefore falls into the error 
of the bourgeois economists, who regard these economic catego- 
ries as eternal and not as historical laws which are only laws 
for a particular historical development, for a definite development 
of the productive forces. Instead, therefore, of regarding the 
political-economic categories as abstract expressions of the real, 
transitory, historic social relations, Monsieur Proudhon, thanks 
to a mystic inversion, sees in the real relations only embodiments 
of these abstractions. These abstractions themselves are formulas 
which have been slumbering in the heart of God the Father since 
the beginning of the world. 

But here our good M. Proudhon falls into severe intellectual 
convulsions. If all these economic categories are emanations 
from the heart of God, are the hidden and eternal life of man, 
how does it come about, first, that there is such a thing as develop- 
ment, and secondly, that M. Proudhon is not a conservative? He 
explains these evident contradictions by a whole system of an- 
tagonisms. 

To throw light on this system of antagonisms let us take an 
example. 

Monopoly is a good thing, because it is an economic category 
and therefore an emanation of God. Competition is a good thing 
because it is also an economic category. But what is not good 
is the reality of monopoly and the reality of competition. What 
is still worse is the fact that competition and monopoly devour 
each other. What is to be done? As these two eternal ideas of 
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God contradict each other, it seems obvious to him that there 
is also within the bosom of God a synthesis of them both, in 
which the evils of monopoly are balanced by competition and 
vice versa. As a result of the struggle between the two ideas only 
their good side will come into view. One must snatch this secret 
idea from God and then apply it and everything will be for the 
best; the synthetic formula which lies hidden in the darkness 
of the impersonal reason of man must be revealed. M. Proudhon 
does not hesitate for a moment to come forward as the revealer. 

But look for a moment at real life. In the economic life of the 
present time you find not only competition and monopoly but also 
their synthesis, which is not a formula but a movement. Monopoly 
produces competition, competition produces monopoly. But this 
equation, far from removing the difficulties of the present situa- 
tion, as the bourgeois economists imagine it does, results in a 
situation still more difficult and confused. If therefore you alter 
the basis on which present-day economic relations rest, if you 
destroy the present mode of production, then you will not only 
destroy competition, monopoly and their antagonism, but also 
their unity, their synthesis, the movement which is the real 
equilibrium of competition and monopoly. 

Now I will give you an example of Monsieur Proudhon’s dia- 
lectics. 

Freedom and slavery constitute an antagonism. I need not 
speak of the good and bad sides of freedom nor, speaking of 
slavery, need I dwell on its bad sides. The only thing that has 
to be explained is its good side. We are not dealing with indirect 
slavery, the slavery of the proletariat, but with direct slavery, 
the slavery of the black races in Surinam, in Brazil, in the 
Southern States of North America. 

Direct slavery is as much the pivot of our industrialism today 
as machinery, credit, etc. Without slavery no cotton; without 
cotton no modern industry. Slavery has given value to the colo- 
nies; the colonies have created world trade; world trade is the 
necessary condition of large-scale machine industry. Thus, before 
the traffic in Negroes began, the colonies supplied the Old World 
with only very few products and made no visible change in the 
face of the earth. Slavery is therefore an economic category of 
the highest importance. Without slavery North America, the 
most progressive country, would be transformed into a patriar- 
chal land. You have only to wipe North America off the map 
of the nations and you get anarchy, the total decay of trade and 
of modern civilisation. But to let slavery disappear is to wipe 
North America off the map of the nations. And therefore, because 
it is an economic category, we find slavery in every nation since 
the world began. Modern nations have merely known how to 
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disguise slavery of their own countries while they openly import- 
ed it into the New World. After these observations on slavery, 
how will our worthy M. Proudhon proceed? He will look for the 
synthesis between freedom and slavery, the golden mean or 
equilibrium between slavery and freedom. 

Monsieur Proudhon has very well grasped the fact that men 
produce cloth, linen, silks, and it is a great merit on his part 
to have grasped this smal! amount! What he has not grasped is 
that these men, according to their abilities, also produce the 
social relations amid which.they prepare cloth and linen. Still 
less has he understood that men, who produce their social rela- 
tions in accordance with their material productivity, also produce 
ideas, categories, that is to say, the abstract, ideal expressions 
of these same social relations. ,Thus the categories are no more 
eternal than the relations they express. They are historical and 
transitory products. To M. Proudhon, on the contrary, abstrac- 
tions, categories are the primordial cause. According to him they, 
and not men, make history. The abstraction, the category taken 
as such, i.e., apart from men and their material activities, is 
of course immortal, unchangeable, unmoved; it is only one form 
of the being of pure reason; which is only another way of saying 
that the abstraction as such is abstract. An admirable tautology! 

Thus, regarded as categories, economic relations for M. Prou- 
dhon are eternal formulas without origin or progress. 

Let us put it in another way: M. Proudhon does not directly 
state that bourgeois life is for him an eternal verity; he states it 
indirectly by deifying the categories which express bourgeois 
relations in the form of thought. He takes the products of bour- 
geois society for spontaneously arisen eternal beings, endowed 
with lives of their own, as soon as they present themselves to 
his mind in the form of categories, in the form of thought. So he 
does not rise above the bourgeois horizon. As he is operating 
with bourgeois ideas, the eternal truth of which he presupposes, 
he seeks a synthesis, an equilibrium of these ideas, and does not 
see that the present method by which they reach equilibrium 
is the only possible one. 

Indeed he does what all good bourgeois do. They all tell you 
that in principle, that is, considered as abstract ideas, competi- 
tion, monopoly, etc., are the only basis of life, but that in practice 
they leave much to be desired. They all want competition without 
the lethal effects of competition. They all want the impossible, 
namely, the conditions of bourgeois existence without the neces- 
sary consequences of those conditions. None of them understands 
that the bourgeois form of production is historical and transitory, 
just as the feudal form was. This mistake arises from the fact 
that the bourgeois man is to them the only possible basis of every 
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society; they cannot imagine a society in which men have ceased 
to be bourgeois. 

M. Proudhon is therefore necessarily doctrinaire. To him the 
historical movement, which is turning the present-day world 
upside down, reduces itself to the problem of discovering the 
correct equilibrium, the synthesis, of two bourgeois thoughts. 
And so the clever fellow by virtue of his subtlety discovers the 
hidden thought of God, the unity of two isolated thoughts—which 
are only isolated because M. Proudhon has isolated them from 
practical life, from present-day production, which is the combi- 
nation of the realities which they express. In place of the great 
historical movement arising from the conflict between the produc- 
tive forces already acquired by men and their social relations, 
which no longer correspond to these productive forces; in place 
of the terrible wars which are being prepared between the differ- 
ent classes within each nation and between different nations; 
in place of the practical and violent action of the masses by which 
alone these conflicts can be resolved—in place of this vast, pro- 
longed and complicated movement, Monsieur Proudhon supplies 
the whimsical motion of his own head. So it is the men of learning 
that make history, the men who know how to purloin God’s 
secret thoughts. The common people have only to apply their 
revelations. 

You will now understand why M. Proudhon is the declared 
enemy of every political movement. The solution of present 
problems does not lie for him in public action but in the dialec- 
tical rotations of his own head. Since to him the categories are 
the motive force, it is not necessary to change practical life 
in order to change the categories. Quite the contrary. One must 
change the categories and the consequence will be a change in the 
existing society. 

In his desire to reconcile the contradictions Monsieur Proudhon 
does not even ask if the very basis of those contradictions must 
not be overthrown. He is exactly like the political doctrinaire 
who wants to have the king and the chamber of deputies and the 
chamber of peers as integral parts of social life, as eternal catego- 
ries. All he is looking for is a new formula by which to establish 
an equilibrium between these powers whose equilibrium consists 
precisely in the actual movement in which one power is now the 
conqueror and now the slave of the other. Thus in the eighteenth 
century a number of mediocre minds were busy finding the true 
formula which would bring the social estates, nobility, king, 
parliament, etc., into equilibrium, and they woke up one morning 
to find that there was in fact no longer any king, parliament or 
nobility. The true equilibrium in this antagonism was the over- 
throw of all the social relations which served as a basis for thes 
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feudal existences and for the antagonisms of these feudal 
existences. 

Because M. Proudhon places eternal ideas, the categories of 
pure reason, on the one side and human beings and their practical 
life, which, according to him, is the application of these cate- 
gories, on the other, one finds with him from the beginning a 
dualism between life and ideas, between soul and body, a dualism 
which recurs in many forms. You can see now that this antagonism 
is nothing but the incapacity of M. Proudhon to understand the 
profane origin and the profane history of the categories which 
he deifies. 

My letter is already too long for me to speak of the absurd case 
which M. Proudhon puts up against communism. For the moment 
you will grant me that a man who has not understood the pres- 
ent state of society may be expected to understand still less 
the movement which is tending to overthrow it, and the literary 
expressions of this revolutionary movement. 

The sole point on which I am in complete agreement with Mon- 
sieur Proudhon is his dislike for sentimental socialistic day- 
dreams. I had already, before him, drawn much enmity upon 
myself by ridiculing this sentimental, utopian, mutton-headed 
socialism. but is not M. Proudhon strangely deluding himself 
when he sets up his petty-bourgeois sentimentality—I am referring 
to his declamations about home, conjugal love and all such banal- 
ities—in opposition to socialist sentimentality, which in Fourier, 
for example, goes much deeper than the pretentious platitudes 
of our worthy Proudhon? He himself is so thoroughly conscious 
of the emptiness of his arguments, of his utter incapacity to 
speak about these things, that he bursts into violent explosions 
of rage, vociferation and righteous wrath, foams at the mouth, 
curses, denounces, cries shame and murder, beats his breast and 
boasts before God and man that he is not defiled by the socialist 
infamies! He does not seriously criticise socialist sentimentali- 
ties, or what he regards as such. Like a holy man, a pope, he ex- 
communicates poor sinners and sings the glories of the petty 
bourgeoisie and of the miserable patriarchal and amorous illu- 
sions of the domestic hearth. And this is no accident. From head 
to foot M. Proudhon is the philosopher and economist of the 
petty bourgeoisie. In an advanced society the petty bourgeois 
necessarily becomes from his very position a Socialist on the 
one side and an economist on the other; that is to say, he is dazed 
by the magnificence of the big bourgeoisie and has sympathy 
for the sufferings of the people. He is at-once both bourgeois and 
man of the people. Deep down in his heart he flatters himself that 
he is impartial and has found the right equilibrium, which claims 
to be something different from the golden mean. A petty bourgeois 
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of this type glorifies contradiction because contradiction is the 
basis of his existence. He is himself nothing but social contradic- 
tion in action. He must justify in theory what he is in practice, 
and M. Proudhon has the merit of being the scientific interpreter 
of the French petty bourgeoisie—a genuine merit, because the 
petty bourgeoisie will form an integral part of all the impending 
social revolutions. 

I wish I could send you my book on political economy! with 
this letter, but it has so far been impossible for me to get this 
work, and the criticism of the German philosophers and Social- 
ists* of which I spoke to you in Brussels, printed. You would 
never believe the difficulties which a publication of this kind 
comes up against in Germany, from the police on the one hand 
and from the booksellers, who are themselves the interested 
representatives of all tendencies I am attacking, on the other. 
And. as for our own Party, it is not merely that it is poor, but 
a large section of the German Communist Party is also angry 
with me for opposing their utopias and declamations.... 


Translated from the French 


* Marx and Engels, The German Ideology.—Ed. 








MARX TO J. WEYDEMEYER IN NEW YORK 


London, March 5, 1852 


...And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering 
the existence of classes in modern society or the struggle between 
them. Long before me bourgeois historians had described the 
historical development of this class struggle and bourgeois econo- 
mists, the economic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was 
new was to prove: (1) that the existence of classes is only bound up 
with particular historical phases in the development of production 
(historische Entwicklungsphasen der Production), (2) that the 
class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, (3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the tran- 
sition to the abolition of all classes and to a classless society. Igno- 
rant louts like Heinzen, who deny not merely the class struggle 
but even the existence of classes, only prove that, despite all 
their blood-curdling yelps and the humanitarian airs they give 
themselves, they regard the social conditions under which the 
bourgeoisie rules as the final product, the non plus ulira*® of histo- 
ry, and that they are only the servitors of the bourgeoisie. And 
the less these louts realise the greatness and transient necessity 
of the bourgeois regime itself the more disgusting is their servi- 
tude.... 

Translated from the German 


* Highest point attainable.—EZd. 


MARX TO L. KUGELMANN IN HANOVER 


London, July 414, 1868 


...As for the Centralblatt, the man is making the greatest pos- 
sible concession in admitting that, if one means anything at all 
by value, the conclusions I draw must be accepted. The unfortu- 
nate fellow does not see that, even if there were no chapter on 
“value”33 in my book, the analysis of the real relations which 
I give would contain the proof and demonstration of the real 
value relation. All that palaver about the necessity of proving 
the concept of value comes from complete ignorance both of 
the subject dealt with and of scientific method. Every child knows 
that a nation which ceased to work, I will not say for a year, 
but even for a few weeks, would perish. Every child knows, too, 
that the masses of products corresponding to the different needs 
require different and quantitatively determined masses of the 
total labour of society. That this necessity of the distribution of 
social labour in definite proportions cannot possibly be done away 
with by a particular form of social production but can only change 
the mode of its appearance, is self-evident. No natural laws can 
be done away with. What can change in historically different 
circumstances is only the form in which these laws assert them- 
selves. And the form in which this proportional distribution of 
labour asserts itself, in a state of society where the interconnec- 
tion of social labour is manifested in the private exchange of the 
individual products of labour, is precisely the exchange value 
of these products. 

Science consists precisely in demonstrating how the law of 
value asserts itself. So that if one wanted at the very beginning 
to “explain” all the phenomena which seemingly contradict that 
law, one would have to present the science before science. It is 
precisely Ricardo’s mistake that in his first chapter on value!*4 
he takes as given all possible and still to be developed categories 
in order to prove their conformity with the law of value. 
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On the other hand, as you correctly assumed, the history of 
the theory certainly shows that the concept of the value relation 
has always been the same—more or less clear, hedged more or less 
with illusions or scientifically more or less definite. Since the 
thought process itself grows out of conditions, is itself a natural 
process, thinking that really comprehends must always be the 
same, and can vary only gradually, according to maturity of 
development, including the development of the organ by which 
the thinking is done. Everything else is drivel. 

The vulgar economist has not the faintest idea that the actual 
everyday exchange relations can not be directly identical with the 
magnitudes of value. The essence of bourgeois society consists 
precisely in this, that @ priori there is no conscious social regula- 
tion of production. The rational and naturally necessary asserts 
itself only as a blindly working average. And then the vulgar 
economist thinks he has made a great discovery when, as against 
the revelation of the inner interconnection, he proudly claims 
that in appearance things look different. In fact, he boasts that 
he holds fast to appearance, and takes it for the ultimate. Why, 
then, have any science at all? 

But the matter has also another background. Once the inter- 
connection is grasped, all theoretical belief in the permanent 
necessity of existing conditions collapses before their collapse 
in practice. Here, therefore, it is absolutely in the interest of 
the ruling classes to perpetuate this senseless confusion. And for 
what other purpose are the sycophantic babblers paid, who have 
no other scientific trump to play save that in political economy 
one should not think at all? 

But satis superque.* In any case it shows what these priests 
of the bourgeoisie have come down to, when workers and even 
manufacturers and merchants understand my book** and find 
their way about in it, while these “learned scribes” (!) complain 
that I make excessive demands on their understanding.... 


Translated from the German 


* Enough and to spare.— Ed. 
** Karl Marx, Capital.—Ed. 





ENGELS TO P. L. LAVROV IN LONDON 


London, November 412-17, 1875 


1) Of the Darwinian doctrine I accept the theory of evolution, 
but Darwin’s method of proof (struggle for life, natural selection) 
I consider only a first, provisional, imperfect expression of a newly 
discovered fact. Until Darwin's time the very people who now 
see everywhere only struggle for existence (Vogt, Biichner, Mole- 
schott, etc.) emphasised precisely co-operation in organic nature, 
the fact that the vegetable kingdom supplies oxygen and nutri- 
ment to the animal kingdom and conversely the animal kingdom 
supplies plants with carbonic acid and manure, which was partic- 
ularly stressed by Liebig. Both conceptions are justified within 
certain limits, but the one is as one-sided and narrow-minded as 
the other. The interaction of bodies in nature—inanimate as well 
as animate—includes both harmony and collision, struggle and 
co-operation. When therefore a self-styled natural scientist 
takes the liberty of reducing the whole of historical development 
with all its wealth and variety to the one-sided and meagre 
phrase “struggle for existence”, a phrase which even in the sphere 
of nature can be accepted only cum grano salis, such a procedure 
really contains its own, condemnation.... 

3) I do not deny the advantages of your method of attack, 
which I would like to call psychological; but I would have chosen 
another method. Every one of us is influenced more or less by 
the intellectual environment in which he mostly moves. For 
Russia, where you know your public better than I, and for a 
propaganda journal that appeals to the “restraining affect”,* the 
moral sense, your method is probably the better one. For Germa- 
ny, where false sentimentality has done and still does so much 
damage, it would not fit; it would be misunderstood, sentimentally 
perverted. In our country it is hatred rather than love that is 


* The words in quotation marks are from Lavrov’s article.—EFd 
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needed—at least in the immediate future—and more than any- 
thing else a shedding of the last remnants of German idealism, an 
establishment of the material facts in their historical rights. 
I should therefore attack—and perhaps will when the time comes— 
these bourgeois Darwinists in about the following manner: 

The whole Darwinist teaching of the struggle for existence is 
simply a transference from society to living nature of Hobbes’s 
doctrine of bellum omnium contra omnes*® and of the bourgeois- 
economic doctrine of competition together with Malthus’s theory 
of population. When this conjurer’s trick has been performed 
(and I question its absolute permissibility, as I have indicated 
in point 1, particularly as far as the Malthusian theory is con- 
cerned), the same theories are transferred back again from organic 
nature into history and it is now claimed that their validity as 
eternal laws of human society has been proved. The puerility 
of this procedure is so obvious that not a word need be said about 
it. But if I wanted to go into the matter more thoroughly I should 
do so by depicting them in the first place as bad economists and 
only in the second place as bad naturalists and philosophers. 

4) The essential difference between human and animal society 
consists in the fact that animals at most collect while men produce. 
This sole but cardinal difference alone makes it impossible simply 
to transfer laws of animal societies to human societies. It makes 
it possible, as you properly remark. 


“for man to struggle not only for existence but also for pleasures and for 
the increase of his pleasures,* ...to be ready to renounce his lower pleasures 
for the highest pleasure”.** 


Without disputing your further conclusions from this I would, 
proceeding from my premises, make the following inferences: 
At a certain stage the production of man thus attains such a high 
level that not only necessaries but also luxuries, at first, true 
enough, only for a minority, are produced. The struggle for 
existence—if we permit this category for the moment to be valid — 
is thus transformed into a struggle for pleasures, no longer for 
mere means of subsistence but for means of development, socially 
produced means of development, and to this stage the categories 
derived from the animal kingdom are no longer applicable. But 
if, as has now happened, production in its capitalist form produces 
a far greater quantity of means of subsistence and development 
than capitalist society can consume because it keeps the great 
mass of real producers artificially away from these means of 
subsistence and development; if this society is forced by its own 
law of life constantly to increase this output which is already too 


* Engels’s italics.— Ed. 
** The passage quoted is from Lavrov's article.—Ed. 
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big for it and therefore periodically, every ten years, reaches the 
point where it destroys not only a mass of products but even 
productive forces—what sense is there left in all this talk of 
“struggle for existence”? The struggle for existence can then con- 
sist only in this: that the producing class takes over the manage- 
ment of production and distribution from the class that was hither- 
to entrusted with it but has now become incompetent to handle 
it, and there you have the socialist revolution. 

Apropos. Even the mere contemplation of previous history 
as a series of class struggles suffices to make clear the utter shal- 
lowness of the conception of this history as a feeble variety of the 
“struggle for existence”. I would therefore never do this favour 
to these false naturalists. 

5) For the same reason I would have changed accordingly 
the formulation of the following proposition of yours, which 
is essentially quite correct: 


“that to facilitate the struggle the idea of solidarity could finally ... grow 
to a point where it will embrace all mankind and oppose it, as a society of 
brothers living in solidarity, to the rest of the world—the world of minerals, 
plants, and animals”.* 


6) On the other hand I cannot agree with you that the “bellum 
omnium contra omnes”* was the first phase of human development. 
In my opinion, the social instinct was one of the most essential 
levers of the evolution of man from the ape. The first men must 
have lived in bands and as far as we can peer into the past we 
find that this was the case.... 


Translated from the German 
and French 


* The passages quoted are from Lavrov’s article.—£d. 





ENGELS TO C. SCHMIDT IN BERLIN 


London, August 5, 1890 


...[ saw a review of Paul Barth’s book!® by that bird of ill 
omen, Moritz Wirth, in the Vienna Deutsche Worte,'*" and this 
criticism left on my mind an unfavourable impression of the 
book itself, as well. I will have a look at it, but I must say that 
if “little Moritz” is right when he quotes Barth as stating that 
the sole example of the dependence of philosophy, etc., on the 
material conditions of existence which he can find in all Marx’s 
works is that Descartes declares animals to be machines, then 
I am sorry for the man who can write such a thing. And if this 
man has not yet discovered that while the material mode of 
existence is the primum agens* this does not preclude the ideologi- 
cal spheres from reacting upon it in their turn, though with a sec- 
ondary effect, he cannot possibly have understood the subject 
he is writing about. However, as I have said, all this is second- 
hand and little Moritz is a dangerous friend. The materialist 
conception of history has a lot of them nowadays, to whom it 
serves as an excuse for not studying history. Just as Marx used 
to say, commenting on the French “Marxists” of the late seven- 
ties: “All I know is that I am not a Marxist.” 

There has also been a discussion in the Volks-Tribiine about 
the distribution of products in future society, whether this will 
take place according to the amount of work done or otherwise. 
The question has been approached very “materialistically” in 
opposition to certain idealistic phraseology about justice. But 
strangely enough it has not struck anyone that, after all, the 
method of distribution essentially depends on how much there 
is to distribute, and that this must surely change with the pro- 
gress of production and social organisation, so that the method 
of distribution may also change. But to everyone who took part 
in the discussion, “socialist society” appeared not as something 
undergoing continuous change and progress but as a stable affair 
fixed once for all, which must, therefore, have a method of distri- 


* Primary agent, prime cause.— Ed. 
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bution fixed once for all. All one can reasonably do, however, is 
1) to try and discover the method of distribution to be used at the 
beginning, and 2) to try and find the general tendency of the 
further development. But about this I do not find a single word 
in the whole debate. 

In general, the word “materialistic” serves many of the younger 
writers in Germany as a mere phrase with which anything and 
everything is labelled without further study, that is, they stick 
on this label and then consider the question disposed of. But our 
conception of history is above all a guide to study, not a lever 
for construction after the manner of the Hegelian. All history 
must be studied afresh, the conditions of existence of the different 
formations of society must be examined individually before the 
attempt is made to deduce from them the political, civil-law, 
aesthetic, philosophic, religious, etc., views corresponding to 
them. Up to now but little has been done here because only a few 
people have got down to it seriously. In this field we can utilise 
heaps of help, it is immensely big, and anyone who will work 
seriously can achieve much and distinguish himself. But instead 
of this too many of the younger Germans simply make use of the 
phrase historical materialism (and everything can be turned into 
a phrase) only in order to get their own relatively scanty histori- 
cal knowledge—for economic history is still in its swaddling 
clothes! —constructed into a neat system as quickly as possible, 
and they then deem themselves something very tremendous. And 
after that a Barth can come along and attack the thing itself, 
which in his circle has indeed been degraded to a mere phrase. 

However, all this will right itself. We are strong enough in 
Germany now to stand a lot. One of the greatest services which 
the Anti-Socialist Law did us was to free us from the obtrusive- 
ness of the German intellectual who had got tinged with socialism. 
We are now strong enough to digest the German intellectual too, 
who is giving himself great airs again. You, who have really 
done something, must have noticed yourself how few of the young 
literary men who fasten themselves on to the Party give them- 
selves the trouble to study economics, the history of economics, 
the history of trade, of industry, of agriculture, of the formations 
of society. How many know anything of Maurer except his name! 
The self-sufficiency -of the journalist must serve for everything 
here and the result looks like it. It often seems as if these gentle- 
men think anything is good enough for the workers. If these 
gentlemen only knew that Marx thought his best things were still 
not good enough for the workers, how he regarded it as a crime 
to offer the workers anything but the very best!... 


Translated from the German 





ENGELS TO OTTO VON BOENIGK IN BRESLAU 


Folkestone, near Dover 
August 21, 1890 


.... can reply only briefly and in general terms to your en- 
quiries, }** for as concerns the first question I should otherwise 
have to write a treatise. 

Ad. I. To my mind, the so-called “socialist society” is not 
anything immutable. Like all other social formations, it should 
be conceived in a state of constant flux and change. Its crucial 
difference from the present order consists naturally in production 
organised on the basis of common ownership by the nation of 
all means of production. To begin this reorganisation tomorrow, 
but performing it gradually, seems to me quite feasible. That 
our workers are capable of it is borne out by their many producer 
and consumer co-operatives which, whenever they are not delib- 
erately ruined by the police, are equally well and far more hon- 
estly run than the bourgeois stock companies. I cannot see how 
you can speak of the ignorance of the masses in Germany after 
the brilliant evidence of political maturity shown by the workers 
in their victorious struggle against the Anti-Socialist Law. The 
patronising and errant lecturing of our so-called intellectuals 
seems to me a far greater impediment. We are still in need of 
technicians, agronomists, engineers, chemists, architects, etc., 
it is true, but if the worst comes to the worst we can always buy 
them just as well as the capitalists buy them, and if a severe 
example is made of a few of the traitors among them—for traitors 
there are sure to be—they will find it to their own advantage to 
deal fairly with us. But apart from these specialists, among whom 
I also include schoolteachers, we can get along perfectly well 
without the other “intellectuals”. The present influx of literati 
and students into the party, for example, may be quite damaging 
if these gentlemen are not properly kept in check. 

The Junker latifundia east of the Elbe could be easily leased 
under the due technical management to the present day-labour- 
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ers and the other retinue, who would work the estates jointly. 
If any disturbances occur, the Junkers, who have brutalised people 
by flouting all the existing school legislation, will alone be to 
blame. 

The biggest obstacle are the small peasants and the importunate 
super-clever intellectuals who always think they know every- 
thing so much the better, the less they understand it. 

Once we have a sufficient number of followers among the 
masses, the big industries and the large-scale latifundia farming 
can be quickly socialised, provided we hold the political power. 
The rest will follow shortly, sooner or later. And we shall have 
it all our own way in large-scale production. 

You speak of an absence of uniform insight. This exists—but 
on the part of the intellectuals who stem from the aristocracy and 
the bourgeoisie and who do not suspect how much they still have 
to learn from the workers.... 


Translated from the German 








ENGELS TO J. BLOCH IN KONIGSBERG 


London, September 24[-22], 1890 


..According to the materialist conception of history, the 
ultimately determining element in history is the production and 
reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have 
ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that 
the economic element is the only determining one, he transforms 
that proposition into a meaningless, abstract, senseless phrase. 
The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements of 
the superstructure—political forms of the class struggle and its 
results, to wit: constitutions established by the victorious class 
after a successful battle, etc., juridical forms, and even the 
reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the partici- 
pants, political, juristic, philosophical theories, religious views 
and their further development into systems of dogmas—also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the historical struggles 
and in many cases preponderate in determining their form. There 
is an interaction of all these elements in which, amid all the 
endless host of accidents (that is, of things and events whose 
inner interconnection is so remote or so impossible of proof that 
we can regard it as non-existent, as negligible), the economic 
movement finally asserts itself as necessary. Otherwise the appli- 
cation of the theory to any period of history would be easier than 
the solution of a simple equation of the first degree. 

We make our history ourselves, but, in the first place, under 
very definite assumptions and conditions. Among these the econ- 
omic ones are ultimately decisive. But the political ones, etc., 
and indeed even the traditions which haunt human minds also 
play a part, although not the decisive one. The Prussian state 
also arose and developed from historical, ultimately economic, 
causes. But it could scarcely be maintained without pedantry 
that among the many small states of North Germany, Branden- 
burg was specifically determined by economic necessity to become 
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the great power embodying the economic, linguistic and, after 
the Reformation, also the religious difference between North and 
South, and not by other elements as well (above all by its entan- 
glement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prussia, and 
hence with international political relations—which were indeed 
also decisive in the formation of the Austrian dynastic power). 
Without making oneself ridiculous it would be a difficult thing 
to explain in terms of economics the existence of every small state 
in Germany, past and present, or the origin of the High German 
consonant permutations, which widened the geographic partition 
wall formed by the mountains from the Sudetic range to the 
Taunus to form a regular fissure across all Germany. 

In the second place, however, history is made in such a way 
that the final result always arises from conflicts between many 
individual wills, of which each in turn has been made what it 
is by a host of particular conditions of life. Thus there are innu- 
merable intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelograms 
of forces which give rise to one resultant—the historical event. 
This may again itself be viewed as the product of a power which 
works as a whole unconsciously and without volition. For what 
each individual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what 
emerges is something that no one willed. Thus history has pro- 
ceeded hitherto in the manner of a natural process and is essen- 
tially subject to the same laws of motion. But from the fact that 
the wills of individuals—each of whom desires what he is impelled 
to by his physical constitution and external, in the last resort 
economic, circumstances (either his own personal circumstances 
or those of society in general)—do not attain what they want, 
but are merged into an aggregate mean, a common resultant, 
it must not be concluded that they are equal to zero. On the 
contrary, each contributes to the resultant and is to this extent 
included in it. 

I would furthermore ask you to study this theory from its 
original sources and not at second-hand; it is really much easier. 
Marx hardly wrote anything in which it did not play a part. 
But especially The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is a 
most excellent example of its application. There are also many 
allusions to it in Capital. Then may I also direct you to my writ- 
ings: Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science and Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy, in which 
I have given the most detailed account of historical materialism 
which, as far as I know, exists. 

Marx and I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that the 
younger people sometimes lay more stress on the economic side 
than is due to it. We had to emphasise the main principle vis-d-vis 
our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always the time, 
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the place or the opportunity to give their due to the other elements 
involved in the interaction. But when it came to presenting a 
section of history, that is, to making a practical application, it 
was a different matter and there no error was permissible. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it happens only too often that people think 
they have fully understood a new theory and can apply it without 
more ado from the moment they have assimilated its main prin- 
ciples, and even those not always correctly. And I cannot exempt 
many of the more recent “Marxists” from this reproach, for the 
most amazing rubbish has been produced in this quarter, too.... 


Translated from the German 
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ENGELS TO C. SCHMIDT IN BERLIN 


London, October 27, 1890 


Dear Schmidt, 


I am taking advantage of the first free moments to reply to 
you. I think you would do very well to accept the offer of the 
Zuricher Post. You could always learn a good deal about economics 
there, especially if you bear in mind that Zurich is after all only 
a third-rate money and speculation market, so that the impres- 
sions which make themselves felt there are weakened by twofold 
or threefold reflection or are deliberately distorted. But you 
will get a practical knowledge of the mechanism and be obliged 
to follow the stock exchange reports from London, New York, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna at first-hand, and thus the world mar- 
ket, in its reflex as money and stock market, will reveal itself 
to you. Economic, political and other reflections are just like 
those in the human eye: they pass through a condensing lens 
and therefore appear upside down, standing on their heads. 
Only the nervous apparatus which would put them on their feet 
again for presentation to us is lacking. The money market man 
sees the movement of industry and of the world market only in 
the inverted reflection of the money and stock market and so 
effect becomes cause to him. I noticed that already in the forties 
in Manchester: the London stock exchange reports were utterly 
useless for understanding the course of industry and its periodical 
maxima and minima because these gentry tried to explain every- 
thing by crises on the money market, which of course were them- 
selves generally only symptoms. At that time the point was to 
disprove temporary over-production as the origin of industrial 
crises, so that the thing had in addition its tendentious side, 
provocative of distortion. This point now ceases to exist—for 
us, at any rate, for good and all—besides which it is indeed a fact 
that the money market can also have its own crises, in which 
direct disturbances of industry play only a subordinate part or 
no part at all. Here there is still much to be established and exa- 
mined, especially in the history of the last twenty years. 
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Where there is division of labour on a social scale there the 
separate labour processes become independent of each other. 
In the last instance production is the decisive factor. But as 
soon as trade in products becomes independent of production 
proper, it follows a movement of its own, which, while governed 
as a whole by that of production, still in particulars and within 
this general dependence again follows laws of its own inherent 
in the nature of this new factor; this movement has phases of 
its own and in its turn reacts on the movement of production. 
The discovery of America was due to the thirst for gold which 
had previously driven the Portuguese to Africa (cf. Soetbeer’s 
Production of Precious Metals), because the enormously extended 
European industry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and 
the trade corresponding to it demanded more means of exchange 
than Germany, the great silver country from 1450 to 1550, could 
provide. The conquest of India by the Portuguese, Dutch and 
English between 1500 and 1800 had imports from India as its 
object—nobody dreamt of exporting anything there. And yet 
what a colossal reaction these discoveries and conquests, brought 
about solely by trade interests, had upon industry: it was only 
the need for exports to these countries that created and developed 
modern large-scale industry. 

So it is, too, with the money market. As soon as trade in 
money becomes separate from trade in commodities it has—under 
certain coaditions imposed by production and commodity trade 
and within these limits—a development of its own, special laws 
determined by its own nature and separate phases. If to this 
is added that money trade, developing further, comes to include 
trade in securities and that these securities are not only govern- 
ment papers but also industrial and transport stocks, so that 
money trade gains direct control over a portion of the production 
by which, taken as a whole, it is itself controlled, then the reac- 
tion of money trading on production becomes still stronger and 
more complicated. The tradersin money are the owners of railways, 
mines, iron works, etc. These means of production take on a 
double aspect: their operation has to be directed sometimes in the 
interests of direct production but sometimes also according to 
the requirements of the shareholders, so far as they are money 
traders. The most striking example of this is furnished by the 
North American railways, whose operation is entirely dependent 
on the daily stock exchange operaiions of a Jay Gould or a Vander- 
bilt, etc., which have nothing whatever to do with the particular 
railways and its interests as a means of communication. And even 
here in England we have seen contests lasting decades between 
different railway companies over the boundaries of their respective 
territories—contests on which an enormous amount of money 
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was thrown away, not in the interests of production and commu- 
nication but simply because of a rivalry whose sole object usually 
was to facilitate the stock exchange transactions of the share- 
holding money traders. , 

With these few indications of my conception of the relation 
of production to commodity trade and of both to money trade, 
I have answered, in essence, your questions about “historical 
materialism” generally. The thing is easiest to grasp from the 
point of view of the division of labour. Society gives rise to cer- 
tain common functions which it cannot dispense with. The per- 
sons appointed for this purpose form a new branch of the division 
of labour within society. This gives them particular interests, 
distinct, too, from the interests of those who empowered them; 
they make themselves independent of the latter and—the state 
is in being. And now things proceed in a way similar to that in 
commodity trade and later in money trade: the new independent 
power, while having in the main to follow the movement of pro- 
duction, reacts in its turn, by virtue of its inherent relative 
independence—that is, the relative independence once transferred 
to it and gradually further developed—upon the conditions and 
course of production. It is the interaction of two unequal forces: 
on the one hand, the economic movement, on the other, the new 
political power, which strives for as much independence as possible, 
and which, having once been established, is endowed with a 
movement of its own. On the whole, the economic movement 
gets its way, but it has also to suffer reactions from the political 
movement which it itself established and endowed with relative 
independence, from the movement of the state power, on the 
one hand, and of the opposition simultaneously engendered, on 
the other. Just as the movement of the industrial market is, 
in the main and with the reservations already indicated, reflected 
in the money market and, of course, in inverted form, so the 
struggle between the classes already existing and fighting with 
one another is reflected in the struggle between government and 
opposition, but likewise in inverted form, no longer directly but 
indirectly, not as a class struggle but as a fight for political prin- 
ciples, and so distorted that it has taken us thousands of years to 
get behind it. 

The reaction of the state power upon economic development 
can be of three kinds: it can run in the same direction, and then 
development is more rapid; it can oppose the line of development, 
in which case nowadays it will go to pieces in the long run in 
every great people; or it can prevent the economic development 
from proceeding along certain lines, and prescribe other lines. 
This case ultimately reduces itself to one of the two previous ones. 
But it is obvious that in cases two and three the political power 
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can do great damage to the economic development and cause a 
great squandering of energy and material. 

Then there is also the case of the conquest and brutal destruc- 
tion of economic resources, by which, in certain circumstances, 
a whole local or national economic development could formerly 
be ruined. Nowadays such a case usually has the opposite effect, 
at least with great peoples: in the long run the vanquished often 
gains more economically, politically and morally than the victor. 

Similarly with law. As soon as the new division of labour which 
creates professional lawyers becomes necessary, another new and 
independent sphere is opened up which, for all its general depend- 
ence on production and trade, has also a special capacity for 
reacting upon these spheres. In a modern state, law must not 
only correspond to the general economic condition and be its 
expression, but must also be an internally coherent expression 
which does not, owing to inner contradictions, reduce itself 
to nought. And in order to achieve this, the faithful reflection of 
economic conditions suffers increasingly. All the more so the 
more rarely it happens that a code of law is the blunt, unmitigated, 
unadulterated expression of the domination of a class—this in 
itself would offend the “conception of right”. Even in the Code 
Napoléon'® the pure, consistent conception of right held by the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1792-96 is already adulterated in 
many ways, and, in so far as it is embodied there, has daily 
to undergo all sorts of attenuations owing to the rising power 
of the proletariat. This does not prevent the Code Napoléon from 
being the statute book which serves as the basis of every new 
code of law in every part of the world. Thus to a great extent 
the course of the “development of right” consists only, first, in the 
attempt to do away with the contradictions arising from the direct 
translation of economic relations into legal principles, and to 
establish a harmonious system of law, and then in the repeated 
breaches made in this system by the influence and conrpulsion 
of further economic development, which involves it in further 
contradictions. (I am speaking here for the moment only of civil 
law.) 

The reflection of economic relations as legal principles is neces- 
sarily also a topsy-turvy one: it goes on without the person who 
is acting being conscious of it; the jurist imagines he is operating 
with a priori propositions, whereas they are really only economic 
reflexes; so everything is upside down. And it seems to me obvious 
that this inversion, which, so long as it remains unrecognised, 
forms what we call ideological outlook, reacts in its turn upon the 
economic basis and may, within certain limits, modify it. 
The basis of the right of inheritance—assuming that the stages 
reached in the development of the family are the same—is an 
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economic one. Nevertheless, it would be difficult to prove, for 
instance, that the absolute liberty of the testator in England 
and the severe restrictions in every detail imposed upon him 
in France are due to economic causes alone. Both react back, 
however, on the economic sphere to a very considerable extent, 
because they influence the distribution of property. 

As to the realms of ideology which soar still higher in the 
air—religion, philosophy, etc.—these have a prehistoric stock, 
found already in existence by and taken over in the historical 
period, what we should today call bunk. These various false 
conceptions of nature, of man’s own being, of spirits, magic 
forces, etc., have for the most part only a negative economic ele- 
ment as their basis; the low economic development of the pre- 
historic period is supplemented and also partially conditioned 
and even caused by the false conceptions of nature. And even 
though economic necessity was the main driving force of the 
progressive knowledge of nature and has become ever more so, 
it would surely be pedantic to try and find economic causes for 
all this primitive nonsense. The history of science is the history 
of the gradual clearing away of this nonsense or rather of its 
replacement by fresh but always less absurd nonsense. The people 
who attend to this belong in their turn to special spheres in the 
division of labour and appear to themselves to be working in an 
independent field. And to the extent that they form an independ- 
ent group within the social division of labour, their productions, 
including their errors, react upon the whole development of 
society, even on its economic development. But all the same they 
themselves are in turn under the dominating influence of economic 
development. In philosophy, for instance, this can be most read- 
ily proved true for the bourgeois period. Hobbes was the first 
modern materialist (in the eighteenth-century sense) but he was 
an absolutist in a period when absolute monarchy was at its 
height throughout Europe and in England entered the lists against 
the people. Locke, both in religion and politics, was the child 
of the class compromise of 1688.14 The English deists and their 
more consistent continuators, the French materialists, were the 
true philosophers of the bourgeoisie, the French even of the bour- 
geois revolution. The German philistine runs through German 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel, sometimes positively and some- 
times negatively. But as a definite sphere in the division of labour, 
the philosophy of every epoch presupposes certain definite thought 
material handed down to it by its predecessors, from which 
it takes its start. And that is why economically backward coun- 
tries can still play first fiddle in philosophy: France in the eight- 
eenth century as compared with England, on whose philosophy 
the French based themselves, and later Germany as compared 
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with both. But in France as well as Germany philosophy and the 
general blossoming of literature at that time were the result 
of a rising economic development. I consider the ultimate 
supremacy of economic development established in these spheres 
too, but it comes to pass within the limitations imposed by the 
particular sphere itself: in philosophy, for instance, by the opera- 
tion of economic influences (which again generally act only under 
political, etc., disguises) upon the existing philosophic material 
handed down by predecessors. Here economy creates nothing 
anew, but it determines the way in which the thought material 
found in existence is altered and further developed, and that 
too for the most part indirectly, for it is the political, legal and 
moral reflexes which exert the greatest direct influence on philo- 
sophy. : 

About religion I have said what was most necessary in the last 
section on Feuerbach.!#! 

If therefore Barth supposes that we deny any and every reac- 
tion of the political, etc., reflexes of the economic movement 
upon the movement itself, he is simply tilting at windmills. 
He has only got to look at Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire, which 
deals almost exclusively with the particular part played by 
political struggles and events, of course within their general 
dependence upon economic conditions. Or Capital, the section on 
the working day, for instance, where legislation, which is surely 
a political act, has such a trenchant effect. Or the section on the 
history of the bourgeoisie. (Chapter XXIV.'#7) Or why do we 
fight for the political dictatorship of the proletariat if political 
power is economically impotent? Force (that is, state power) 
is also an economic power! 

But I have no time to criticise the book now.'*3 [ must first get 
Volume IIf!4! out and besides I think that Bernstein, for instance, 
could deal with it quite effectively. 

What these gentlemen all lack is dialectics. They always see 
only here cause, there effect. That this is a hollow abstraction, 
that such metaphysical polar opposites exist in the real world 
only during crises, while the whole vast process goes on in the 
form of interaction —though of very unequal forces, the economic 
movement being by far the strongest, most primordial, most 
decisive—that here everything is relative and nothing abso- 
lute—this they never begin to see. As far as they are concerned 
Hegel never existed.... 


Translated from the German 





ENGELS TO F. MEHRING IN BERLIN 


London, July 14, 1893 


Dear Herr Mebring, 


Today is my first opportunity to thank you for the Lessing 
Legend you were kind enough to send me. I did not want to reply 
with a bare formal acknowledgement of receipt of the book but 
intended at the same time to tell you something about it, about 
its contents. Hence the delay. 

I shall begin at the end—the appendix on historical material- 
ism, in which you have lined up the main things excellently and 
for any unprejudiced person convincingly. If I find anything 
to object to it is that you give me more credit than I deserve, even 
if I count in everything which I might possibly have found out 
for myself—in time—but which Marx with his more rapid coup 
d’oeil and wider vision discovered much more quickly. When 
one had the good fortune to work for forty years with a man like 
Marx, one usually does not during his lifetime get the recogni- 
tion one thinks one deserves. Then, when the greater man dies, 
the lesser easily gets overrated and this seems to me to be just 
my case at present; history will set all this right in the end and 
by that time one will have quietly turned up one’s toes and 
not know anything any more about anything. 

Otherwise only one more point is lacking, which, however, 
Marx and I always failed to stress enough in our writings and 
in regard to which we are all equally guilty. That is to say, we 
all laid, and were bound to lay, the main emphasis, in the first 
place, on the derivation of political, juridical and other ideolo- 
gical notions, and of actions arising through the medium of 
these notions, from basic economic facts. But in so doing we 
neglected the formal side—the ways and means by which these 
notions, etc., come about—for the sake of the content. This has 
given our adversaries a welcome opportunity for misunderstand- 
ings and distortions, of which Paul Barth is a striking example.!” 
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Ideology is % process accomplished by the so-called thinker 
consciously, it is true, but with a false consciousness. The real 
motive forces impelling him remain unknown to him; otherwise 
it simply would not be an ideological process. Hence he imagines 
false or seeming motive forces. Because it is a process of thought 
he derives its form as well as its content from pure thought, 
either his own or that of his predecessors. He works with mere 
thought material, which he accepts without examination as the 
product of thought, and does not investigate further for a more 
remote source independent of thought; indeed this is a matter of 
course to him, because, as all action is mediated by thought, it 
appears to him to be ultimately based upon thought. 

The historical ideologist (historical is here simply meant to 
comprise the political, juridical, philosophical, theological — 
in short, all the spheres belonging to society and not only to nature) 
thus possesses in every sphere of science material which has 
formed itself independently out of the thought of previous gener- 
ations and has gone through its own independent course of devel- 
opment in the brains of these successive generations. True, 
external facts belonging to one or another sphere may have exer- 
cised a codetermining influence on this development, but the 
tacit presupposition is that these facts themselves are also only 
the fruits of a process of thought, and so we still remain within 
that realm of mere thought, which apparently has successfully 
digested even the hardest facts. 

It is above all this semblance of an independent history of state 
constitutions, of systems of law, of ideological conceptions in 
every separate domain that dazzles most people. If Luther and 
Calvin “overcome” the official Catholic religion or Hegel “over- 
comes” Fichte and Kant or Rousseau with his republican Con- 
trat social indirectly “overcomes” the constitutional Montesquieu, 
this is a process which remains within theology, philosophy or 
political science, represents a stage in the history of these partic- 
ular spheres of thought and never passes beyond the sphere of 
thought. And since the bourgeois illusion of the eternity and 
finality of capitalist production has been added as well, even 
the overcoming of the mercantilists by the physiocrats and Adam 
Smith is accounted as a sheer victory of thought; not as the 
reflection in thought of changed economic facts but as the finally 
achieved correct understanding of actual conditions subsisting 
always and everywhere —in fact, if Richard Coeur-de-Lion and 
Philip Augustus had introduced free trade instead of getting 
mixed up in the crusades we should have been spared five hundred 
years of misery and stupidity. 

This aspect of the matter, which I can only indicate here, 
we have all, I think, neglected more than it deserves. It is the 
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old story; form is always neglected at first for content. As I say, 
I have done that too and the mistake has always struck me only 
later. So I am not only far from reproaching you with this in any 
way—as the older of the guilty parties I certainly have no right 
to do so; on the contrary. But I would like all the same to draw 
your attention to this point for the future. 

Hanging together with this is the fatuous notion of the ideolo- 
gists that because we deny an independent historical development 
to the various ideological spheres which play a part in history 
we also deny them any effect upon history. The basis of this is 
the common undialectical conception of cause and effect as rigidly 
opposite poles, the total disregarding of interaction. These gentle- 
men often almost deliberately forget that once an historic element 
has been brought into the world by other, ultimately economic 
causes, it reacts, can react on its environment and even on the causes 
that have given rise to it. For instance, Barth on the priesthood 
and religion, your page 475. I was very glad to see how you settled 
this fellow, whose banality exceeds all expectations; and him 
they make professor of history in Leipzig! I must say that old 
man Wachsmuth —also rather a bonehead but greatly appreciative 
of facts —was quite a different chap.... 


Translated from the German 
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ENGELS TO W. BORGIUS IN BRESLAU 


London, January 25, 1894 


Dear Sir, 


Here is the answer to your questions: 

4. What we understand by the economic relations, which we 
regard as the determining basis of the history of society, is the 
manner and method by which men in a given society produce 
their means of subsistence and exchange the products among 
themselves (in so far as division of labour exists). Thus the entire 
technique of production and transport is here included. According 
to our conception this technique also determines the manner 
and method of exchange and, further, of the distribution of 
products and with it, after the dissolution of gentile society, also 
the division into classes, and hence the relations of lordship 
and servitude and with them the state, politics, law, etc. Further 
included in economic relations are the geographical basis on which 
they operate and those remnants of earlier stages of economic 
development which have actually been transmitted and have 
survived—often only through tradition or by force of inertia; 
also of course the external environment which surrounds this 
form of society. 

If, as you say, technique largely depends on the state of science, 
science depends far more still on the state and the requirements 
of technique. If society has a technical need, that helps science 
forward more than ten universities. The whole of hydrostatics 
(Torricelli, etc.) was called forth by the necessity for regulation 
the mountain streams of Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We have known anything reasonable about electricity 
enly since its technical applicability was discovered. But unfor- 
tunately it has become the custom in Germany to write the 
history of the sciences as if they had fallen from the skies. 

2. We regard economic conditions as that which ultimately 
conditions historical development. But race is itself an economic 
factor. Here, however, two points must not be overlooked: 
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a) Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artis- 
tic, etc., development is based on economic development. But 
all these react upon one another and also upon the economic basis. 
It is not that the economic situation is cause, solely active, while 
everything else is only passive effect. There is, rather, interaction 
on the basis of economic necessity, which ultimately always asserts 
itself. The state, for instance, exercises an influence by protective 
tariffs, free trade, good or bad fiscal system; and even the deadly 
inanition and impotence of the German philistine, arising from 
the miserable economic condition of Germany from 1648 to 1830 
and expressing themselves at first in pietism, then in sentimen- 
tality and cringing servility to princes and nobles, were not 
without economic effect. That was one of the greatest hindrances 
to recovery and was not shaken until the revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic wars made the chronic misery an acute one. So it is not, 
as people try here and there conveniently to imagine, that the 
economic situation produces an automatic effect. No. Men make 
their history themselves, only they do so in a given environment, 
which conditions it, and on the basis of actual relations already 
existing, among which the economic relations, however much they 
may be influenced by the other—the political and ideological 
relations, are still ultimately the decisive ones, forming the 
keynote which runs through them and alone leads to understanding. 

b) Men make their history themselves, but not as yet with 
a collective will according to a collective plan or even in a defi- 
nite, delimited given society. Their aspirations clash, and for 
that very reason all such societies are governed by necessity, the 
complement and form of appearance of which is accident. The 
necessity which here asserts itself athwart all accident is again 
ultimately economic necessity. This is where the so-called great 
men come in for treatment. That such and such a man and pre- 
cisely that man arises at a particular time in a particular country 
is, of course, pure chance. But cut him out and there will be a 
demand for a substitute, and this substitute will be found, good 
or bad, but in the long run he will be found. That Napoleon, 
just that particular Corsican, should have been the military 
dictator whom the French Republic, exhausted by its own war- 
fare, had rendered necessary, was chance; but that, if a Napo- 
leon had been lacking, another would have filled the place, is 
proved by the fact that the man was always found as soon as he 
became necessary: Caesar, Augustus, Cromwell, etc. While Marx 
discovered the materialist conception of history, Thierry, Mignet, 
Guizot and all the English historians up to 1850 are evidence that 
it was being striven for, and the discovery of the same conception 
by Morgan proves that the time was ripe for it and that it simply 
had to be discovered. 
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So with all. the other accidents, and apparent accidents, of 
history. The further the particular sphere which we are investigat- 
ing is removed from the economic sphere and approaches that 
of pure abstract ideology, the more shall we find it exhibiting 
accidents in its development, the more will its curve run zigzag. 
But if you plot the average axis of the curve, you will find that 
this axis will run more and more nearly parallel to the axis of 
econemic development the longer the period considered and the 
wider the field dealt with. 

In Germany the greatest hindrance to correct understanding 
is the irresponsible neglect by literature of economic history. 
It is so hard not only to disaccustom oneself to the ideas of history 
drilled into one at school but still more to take up the necessary 
material for doing so. Who, for instance, has read at least old 
G. von Giilich, whose dry collection of material!*® nevertheless 
contains so much stuff for the clarification of innumerable poli- 
tical facts! 

For the rest, the fine example which Marx has given in The 
Eighteenth Brumaire should, I think, provide you fairly well 
with information on your question, just because it is a practical 
example. I have also, I believe, already touched on most of the 
points in Anti-Dihring, I, chs. 9-11, and II, 2-4, as well as in III, 
1, or Introduction, and also in the last section of Feuerbach.'* 

Please do not weigh each word in the above too scrupulously, 
but keep the general connection in mind; I regret that I have 
not the time to word what I am writing to you as exactly as I 
should be obliged to do for publication.... 


Translated from the German 


II 
V. I. LENIN 


Marxism, illuminated by the bright 
light of the new, universally rich 
experience of the revolutionary work- 
ers, has helped us to understand the 
inevitability of the present develop- 
ment. It will help the workers of the 
whole world, who are fighting to over- 
throw capitalist wage-slavery more 
clearly to appreciate the aims of 
their struggle, to march more firmly 
along the path already outlined, more 
confidently and firmly to achieve 
victory and to consolidate it. 
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From WHAT THE “FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE” ARE 
AND HOW THEY FIGHT 
THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 


(A Reply to Articles in Russkoye Bogatstvo 
Opposing the Marxists!**) 


Mr. N. Mikhailovsky devotes his attention chiefly to the theo- 
retical principles of Marxism and therefore makes a special inves- 
tigation of the materialist conception of history. After outlining 
in general the contents of the voluminous Marxist literature 
enunciating this doctrine, Mr. Mikhailovsky opens his criticism 
with the following tirade: 

“First of all,” he says, “the question naturally arises: in which 
of his works did Marx expound his materialist conception of 
history? In Capital he gave us an example of the combination of 
logical force with erudition, with a scrupulous investigation of all 
the economic literature and of the pertinent facts. He brought 
to light theoreticians of economic science long forgotten or un- 
known to anybody today, and did not overlook the most minute 
details in factory inspectors’ reports or experts’ evidence before 
various special commissions; in a word, he examined this enormous 
mass of factual material, partly in order to provide arguments for 
his economic theories and partly to illustrate them. If he has 
created a ‘completely new’ conception of the historical process, 
if he has explained the whole past of mankind from a new viewpoint 
and has summarised all hitherto existing theories on the philo- 
sophy of history, then he has done so, of course, with equal zeal: 
he has, indeed, reviewed and subjected to critical analysis all 
the known theories of the historical process, and worked over 
a mass of facts of world history. The comparison with Darwin, 
so customary in Marxist literature, serves still more to confirm 
this idea. What does Darwin’s whole work amount to? Certain 
closely interconnected generalising ideas crowning a veritable 
Mont Blanc of factual material. But where is the appropriate 
work by Marx? It does not exist. And not only does no such 
work by Marx exist, but there is none to be found in all Marxist 
literature. despite its voluminous and extensive character.” 
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The whole tirade is highly characteristic and helps us to under- 
stand how little the public understand Capital and Marx. Over- 
whelmed by the tremendously convincing way he states his 
case, they bow and scrape before Marx, laud him, and at the 
same time entirely lose sight of the basic content of his doctrine 
and quite calmly continue to sing the old songs of “subjective 
sociology”. In this connection one cannot help recalling the very 
apt epigraph Kautsky selected for his book on the economic 
teachings of Marx: 


Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben? 
Doch wird ihn jeder lesen? Nein. 

Wir wollen weniger erhoben, 

Und fleissiger gelesen sein!* 


Just so! Mr. Mikhailovsky should praise Marx less and read 
him more diligently, or, better still, give more serious thought 
to what he is reading. 

“In Capital Marx gave us an example of the combination of 
logical force with erudition,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky. In this 
phrase Mr. Mikhailovsky has given us an example of a brilliant 
phrase combined with lack of substance —a certain Marxist ob- 
served. And the observation is a very just one. How, indeed, did 
this logical force of Marx's manifest itself? What were its effects? 
Reading the above tirade by Mr. Mikhailovsky, one might think 
that this force was concentrated entirely on “economic theories”, 
in the narrowest sense of the term—and nothing more. And in 
order to emphasise still further the narrow limits of the field 
in which Marx manifested the force of his logic, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
lays stress on “most minute details,” on “scrupulosity,” on “theo- 
reticians unknown to anybody” and so forth. It would appear 
that Marx contributed nothing essentially new or noteworthy 
to the methods of constructing these theories, that he left the 
bounds of economic science where the earlier economists had 
them, without extending them, without contributing a “complete- 
ly new” conception of the science itself. Yet anybody who has 
read Capital knows that this is absolutely untrue. In this con- 
nection one cannot but reeall what Mr. Mikhailovsky wrote about 
Marx sixteen years ago when arguing with that vulgar bourgeois, 
Mr. Y. Zhukovsky.’ Perhaps the times were different, perhaps 
sentiments were fresher—at any rate, both the tone and the 
content of Mr. Mikhailovsky's article were then entirely different. 

“«,.It is the ultimate aim of this work, to lay bare the law 
of development (in the original: das oekonomische Bewegungs- 


* Who would not praise a Klopstock? But will everybody read him? 
No. We would like to be exalted less, but read more diligently! (Lessing). —- 
Ed. 
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gesetz—the economic law of motion) of modern society,’ Karl 
Marx says in reference to his Capital, and he adheres strictly 
to this programme. "This is what Mr. Mikhailovsky said in 1877. 
Let us examine this programme more closely, which—as the 
critic admits—has been strictly adhered to. It is “to lay bare 
the economic law of development of modern society.” 

The very formulation confronts us with several questions that 
require explanation. Why does Marx speak of “modern” society, 
when all the economists who preceded him spoke of society in 
general? In what sense does he use the word “modern,” by what 
features does he distinguish this modern society? And further, 
what is meant by the economic law of motion of society? We are 
accustomed to hear from economists—and this, by the way, is 
one of the favourite ideas of the publicists and economists of 
the milieu to which the Russkoye Bogatstvo belongs—that only 
the production of values is subject to solely economic laws, where- 
as distribution, they declare, depends on politics, on the nature 
of the influence exercised on society by the government, the 
intelligentsia and so forth. In what sense, then, does Marx speak 
of the economic law of motion of society, even referring to this 
law as a Naturgesetz —a law of nature? How are we to understand 
this, when so many of our native sociologists have covered reams 
of paper to show that social phenomena are particularly distinct 
from the phenomena of natural history, and that therefore the 
investigation of the former requires the employment of an abso- 
lutely distinct “subjective method in sociology”, 

All these perplexities arise naturally and necessarily, and, 
of course, only an absolute ignoramus would evade them when 
speaking of Capital. To elucidate these questions, we shall first 
quote one more passage from the same Preface to Capital —only 
a few lines lower down: 

“[From] my standpoint”, says Marx, “the evolution of the 
economic formation of society is viewed as a process of natural 
history”. 15° 

It will be sufficient to compare, say, the two passages just quoted 
from the Preface in order to see that it is here that we have the 
basic idea of Capital, pursued, as we have heard, with strict 
consistency and with rare logical force. First let us note two cir- 
cumstances regarding all this: Marx speaks of one “economic 
formation of society” only, the capitalist formation, that is, 
he says that he investigated the law of development of this 
formation only and of no other. That is the first. And secondly, 
let us note the methods Marx used in working out his deduc- 
tions. These methods consisted, as we have just heard from Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, in a “scrupulous investigation of the pertinent 
facts”. 
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Now let us examine this basic idea of Capital, which our subjec- 
tive philosopher so adroitly tried to evade. In what, properly 
speaking, does the concept of the economic formation of society 
consist? and in what sense can and must the development of such 
a formation be regarded as a process of natural history? —such 
are the questions that now confront us. I have already pointed 
out that from the standpoint of the old (not old for Russia) econo- 
mists and sociologists, the concept of the economic formation of 
society is entirely superfluous: they talk of society in general, 
they argue with the Spencers about the nature of society in ge- 
neral, about the aim and essence of society in general, and so forth. 
In their reasonings, these subjective sociologists rely on argu- 
ments such as—the aim of society is to benefit all its members, 
that justice, therefore, demands such and such an organisation, 
and that a system that is out of harmony with this ideal organi- 
sation (“Sociology must start with some utopia”—these words 
of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s, one of the authors of the subjective method. 
splendidly typify the essence of their methods) is abnormal and 
should be set aside. “The essential task of sociology”, Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, for instance, argues, “is to ascertain the social ccondi- 
tions under which any particular requirement of human nature 
is satisfied.” As you see, what interests this sociologist is only 
a society that satisfies human nature, and not at all some strange 
formations of society, which, moreover, may be based on a pheno- 
menon so out of harmony with “human nature” as the enslave- 
ment of the majority by the minority. You also see that from 
the standpoint of this sociologist there can be no question of 
regarding the development of society as a process of natural 
history. (“Having accepted something as desirable or undesirable, 
the sociologist must discover the conditions under which the 
desirable can be realised, or the undesirable eliminated” —‘under 
which such and such ideals can be realised”—this same Mr. 
Mikhailovsky reasons.) What is more, there can be no talk even 
of development, but only of various deviations from the “desir- 
able,” of “defects” that have occurred in history as a result ... 
as a result of the fact that people were not clever enough, were 
unable properly to understand what human nature demands, were 
unable to discover the conditions for the realisation of such 
a rational system. It is obvious that Marx's basic idea that the 
development of the social-economic formations is a process of 
natural history cuts at the very root of this childish morality 
which lays claim to the title of sociology. By what means did 
Marx arrive at this basic idea? He did so by singling out the 
economic sphere from the various spheres of social life, by singling 
out production relations from all social relations as being basic, 
primary, determining all other relations. Marx himself has 
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described the course of his reasoning on this question as fol- 
lows: 

“The first work which I undertook for a solution of the doubts 
which assailed me was a critical review of the Hegelian philosophy 
of right....1°1 My investigation led to the result that legal rela- 
tions as well as forms of state are to be grasped neither from them- 
selves nor from the so-called general development of the human 
mind, but rather have their roots in the material conditions of 
life, the sum total of which Hegel, following the example of 
the Englishmen and Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, com- 
bines under the name of ‘civil society’, that, however, the anato- 
my of civil society is to be sought in political economy.... The 
general result at which I arrived... can be briefly formulated 
as follows: in the social production of their life, men enter into 
definite relations ... relations of production which correspond to 
a definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces. The sum total of these relations of production constitutes 
the economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which 
rises a legal and political superstructure and to which correspond 
definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of production 
of material life conditions the social, political and intellectual 
life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being 
that determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their 
development, the material productive forces of society come 
in conflict with the existing relations of production, or—what 
is but a legal expression for the same thing—with the property 
telations within which they have been at work hitherto. From 
forms of development of the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution. 
With the change of the economic foundation the entire immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. In considering 
such transformations, a distinction should always be made between 
the material transformation of the conditions of production, 
which should be established in terms of natural science, and the 
legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in short, 
ideological _forms in which men become conscious of this con- 
flict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is 
not based on what he thinks of himself, so can we not judge of 
such a period of transformation by its own consciousness; on 
the contrary, this consciousness must be explained rather from 
the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict 
between the social productive forces and the relations of produc- 
tion.... In broad outlines Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and modern 
bourgeois modes of production can be designated as progressive 
epochs in the economic formation of society.” 
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This idea of materialism in sociology was in itself a stroke 
of genius. Naturally, for the time being it was only a hypothesis, 
but one which first created the possibility of a strictly scientific 
approach to historical and social problems. Hitherto, not knowing 
how to get down to the simplest primary relations such as those 
of production, the sociologists undertook the direct investiga- 
tion and study of political and legal forms, stumbled on the fact 
that these forms emerge from certain of mankind's ideas in the 
period in question—and there they stopped; it appeared as if 
social relations are consciously established by men. But this 
conclusion, fully expressed in the idea of the Contrat social'*$ 
(traces of which are very noticeable in all systems of utopian 
socialism), was in complete contradiction to all historical obser- 
vations. It never has been the case, nor is it so now, that the 
members of society conceive the sum total of the social relations 
in which they live as something definite, integral, pervaded by 
some principle; on the contrary, the mass of people adapt them- 
selves to these relations unconsciously, and have so little concep- 
tion of them as specific historical social relations that, for instance, 
an explanation of the exchange relations under which people have 
lived for centuries was found only in very recent times. Material- 
ism removed this contradiction by carrying the analysis deeper, 
to the origin of man’s social ideas themselves; and its conclusion 
that the course of ideas depends on the course of things is the 
only one compatible with scientific psychology. Further, and 
from yet another aspect, this hypothesis was the first to elevate 
sociology to the level of a science. Hitherto, sociologists had 
found it difficult to distinguish the important and the unim- 
portant in the complex network of social phenomena (that is the 
root of subjectivism in sociology) and had been unable to discov- 
er any objective criterion for such a demarcation. Materialism 
provided an absolutely objective criterion by singling out “pro- 
duction relations” as the structure of society, and by making 
it possible to apply to these relations that general scientific 
criterion of recurrence whose applicability to sociology the sub- 
jectivists denied. So long as they confined themselves to ideol- 
ogical social relations (i.e., such as, before taking shape, pass 
through man’s consciousness*) they could not observe recurrence 
and regularity in the social phenomena of the various countries, 
and their science was at best only a description of these phenom- 
ena, a collection of raw material. The analysis of material social 
relations (i.e., of those that take shape without passing through 
man’s consciousness: when exchanging products men enter into 


* We are, of course, referring all the time to the consciousness of social 
relations and no others. 
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production relations without even realising that there is a social 
relation of production here) —the analysis of material social rela- 
tions at once made it possible to observe recurrence and regularity 
and to generalise the systems of the various countries in the single 
fundamental concept: social formation. It was this generalisation 
alone that made it possible to proceed from the description of 
social phenomena (and their evaluation from the standpoint 
of an ideal) to their strictly scientific analysis, which isolates, 
let us say by way of example, that which distinguishes one capi- 
talist country from another and investigates that which is com- 
mon to all of them. 

Thirdly, and finally, another reason why this hypothesis for 
the first time made a scientific sociology possible was that only 
the reduction of social relations to production relations and of 
the latter to the level of the productive forces, provided a firm 
basis for the conception that the development of formations of 
society is a process of natural history. And it goes without saying 
that without such a view there can be no social science. (The 
subjectivists, for instance, although they admitted that historical 
phenomena conform to law, were incapable of regarding their 
evolution as a process of natural history, precisely because they 
came to a halt before man’s social ideas and aims and were 
unable to reduce them to material social relations.) 

Then, however, Marx, who had expressed this hypothesis 
in the forties, set out to study the factual (nota bene) material. 
He took one of the social-economic formations—the system of 
commodity production —and on the basis of a vast mass of data 
(which he studied for not less than twenty-five years) gave a most 
detailed analysis of the laws governing the functioning of this 
formation and its development. This analysis is confined exclu- 
sively to production relations between members of society: 
without ever resorting to features outside the sphere of these 
production relations for an explanation, Marx makes it possible 
to discern how the commodity organisation of social economy 
develops, how it becomes transformed into capitalist organisa- 
tion, creating antagonistic classes (antagonistic within the bounds 
of production relations), the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
how it develops the productivity of social labour, and thereby 
introduces an element that becomes irreconcilably contradictory 
to the foundations of this capitalist organisation itself. 

Such is the skeleton of Capital. The whole point, however, is 
that Marx did not content himself with this skeleton, that he 
did not confine himself to “economic theory” in the ordinary sense 
of the term, that, while explaining the structure and development 
of the given formation of society exclusively through production 
relations, he nevertheless everywhere and incessantly scrutinised 
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the superstructure corresponding to these production relations 
and clothed the skeleton in flesh and blood. The reason Capital 
has enjoyed such tremendous success is that this book by a “Ger- 
man economist” showed the whole capitalist social formation to 
the reader as a living thing—with its everyday aspects, with the 
actual social manifestation of the class antagonism inherent in 
production relations, with the bourgeois political superstructure 
that pr vlects the rule of the capitalist class, with the bourgeois 
ideas of liberty, equality and so forth, with the bourgeois family 
relationships. It will now be clear that the comparison with 
Darwin is perfectly accurate: Capital is nothing but “certain 
closely interconnected generalising ideas crowning a veritable 
Mont Blanc of factual material”. And if anybody has read Capital 
and contrived not to notice these generalising ideas, it is not 
the fault of Marx, who, as we have seen, pointed to these ideas 
even in the preface. And that is not all; such a comparison is 
correct not only from the external aspect (which for some unknown 
reason particularly interests Mr. Mikhailovsky), but also from 
the internal aspect. Just as Darwin put an end to the view of ani- 
mal and plant species being unconnected, fortuitous, “created 
by God” and immutable, and was the first to put biology on an 
absolutely scientific basis by establishing the mutability and the 
succession of species, so Marx put an end to the view of society 
being a mechanical aggregation of individuals which allows of 
all sorts of modification at the will of the authorities (or, if you 
like, at the will of society and the government) and which emerges 
and changes casually, and was the first to put sociology on a 
scientific basis by establishing the concept of the economic forma- 
tion of society as the sum total of given production relations, 
by establishing the fact that the development of such formations 
is a process of natural history. 

Now—since the appearance of Capital—the materialist con- 
ception of history is no longer a hypothesis, but a scientifically 
proven proposition. And until we get some other attempt to 
give a scientific explanation of the functioning and development 
of some formation of society—formation of society, mind you, 
and not the way of life of some country or people, or even class, 
etc.—another attempt just as capable of introducing order into 
the “pertinent facts” as materialism is, that is Just as capable of 
presenting a living picture of a definite formation, while giving 
it a strictly scientific explanation—until then the materialist 
conception of history will be a synonym for social science. Mate- 
rialism is not “primarily a scientific conception of history”, as 
Mr. Mikhailovsky thinks, but the only scientific concéption of it. 

And now, can you imagine anything funnier than the fact 
that there are people who have read Capital without discovering 
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any materialism there! Where is it?—asks Mr. Mikhailovsky 
in sincere perplexity. 

He has read the Communist Manifesto and failed to notice that 
the explanation it gives of modern systems—legal, political, 
family, religious and philosophical—is a materialist one, and 
that even the criticism of the socialist and communist theories 
seeks and finds their roots in such and such production relations. 

He has read The Poverty of Philosophy and failed to notice that 
its analysis of Proudhon’s sociology is made from the materialist 
standpoint, that the criticism of the solution propounded by 
Proudhon for the most diverse historical problems is based on 
the principles of materialism, and that the author's own indi- 
cations us to where the data for the solution of these problems 
are to be s.ught all amount to references to production relations. 

He has read Capital and failed to notice that he had before 
him a model of scientific, materialist analysis of one-—the most 
complex—formation of society, a model recognised by all and 
surpassed by none. And here he sits and exercises his mighty brain 
over the profound problem: “In which of his works did Marx 
expound his materialist conception of history?” 

Anybody acquainted with Marx would answer this question 
by another: in which of his works did Marx not expound his mate- 
rialist conception of history? But Mr. Mikhailovsky will probably 
learn of Marx’s materialist investigations onty when they are 
classified and properly indexed in some sophistical work on history 
by some Kareyev under the heading “Economic Materialism”. 

But the funniest of all is that Mr. Mikhailovsky accuses Marx 
of not having “reviewed (sic!) all the known theories of the his- 
torical process”. This is amusing indeed. Of what did nine-tenths 
of these theories consist? Of purely a priori, dogmatic, abstract 
discourses on: what is society, what is progress? and the like. 
(I purposely take examples which are dear to the heart and mind 
of Mr. Mikhailovsky.) But, then, such theories are useless because 
of the very fact that they exist, they are useless because of their 
basic methods, because of their solid unrelieved metaphysics. 
For, to begin by asking what is society and what is progress, 
is to begin at the end. Where will you get a conception of society 
and progress in general if you have not studied a single social 
formation in particular, if you have not even been able to estab- 
lish this conception, if you have not even been able to approach 
a serious factual investigation, an objective analysis of social 
relations of any kind? This is a most obvious symptom of meta- 
physics, with which every science began: as long as people did 
not know how to set about studying the facts, they always invent- 
ed a priori general theories, which were always sterile. The meta- 
physician-chemist, still unable to make a factual investigation of 
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chemical processes, concocts a theory about chemical affinity 
as a force. The metaphysician-biologist talks about the nature 
of life and the vital force. The metaphysician-psychologist argues 
about the nature of the soul. Here it is the method itself that 
is absurd. You cannot argue about the soul without having ex- 
plained psychical processes in particular: here progress must consist 
precisely in abandoning general theories and philosophical dis- 
courses about the nature of the soul, and in being able to put the 
study of the facts about particular psychical processes on a scien- 
tific footing. Therefore, Mr. Mikhailovsky’s accusation is exactly 
similar to that of a metaphysician-psychologist, who has spent 
all his life writing “investigations” into the nature of the soul 
(without knowing exactly how to explain a single psychical 
phenomenon, even the simplest), and then starts accusing a scien- 
tific psychologist of not having reviewed all the known theories 
of the soul. He, the scientific psychologist, has discarded philo- 
sophical theories of the soul and set about making a direct study 
of the material substratum of psychical phenomena—the nervous 
processes—and has produced, let us say, an analysis and expla- 
nation of some one or more psychological processes. And our 
metaphysician-psychologist reads this work and praises it: the 
description of the processes and the study of the facts, he says, 
are good; but he is not satisfied. “Pardon me”, he exclaims excit- 
edly, hearing people around him speak of the absolutely new 
conception of psychology produced by this scientist, of his special 
method of scientific psychology. “Pardon me”, the philosopher 
cries heatedly, “in what work is this method expounded? Why, 
this work contains ‘nothing but facts’. There is no trace in it of 
a review of ‘all the known philosophical theories of the soul’. 
It is not the appropriate work at all!” 

In the same way, of course, neither is Capital the appropriate 
work for a metaphysician-sociologist who does not realise the 
sterility of a priori arguments about the nature of society and 
does not understand that such methods, instead of contributing 
to a study and elucidation of the problem, only serve to insinuate 
into the concept “society” either the bourgeois ideas of the Brit- 
ish shopkeeper or the petty-bourgeois socialist ideals of the 
Russian democrat—and nothing more. That is why all these 
theories of the philosophy of history arose and burst like soap- 
bubbles, being at best a symptom of the social ideas and rela- 
tions of their time, and not advancing one hair’s breadth man's 
understanding of even a few, but real, social relations (and not 
such as “harmonise with human nature”). The gigantic step for- 
ward taken by Marx in this respect consisted precisely in that 
he discarded all these arguments about society and progress in 
general and produced a scientific analysis of one society and of one 
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progress-capitalist. And Mr. Mikhailovsky blames him for begin- 
ning at the beginning and not at the end, for having begun with 
an analysis of the facts and not with final conclusions, with 
a study of particular, historically-determined social relations and 
not with general theories about what these social relations con- 
sist of in general! And he asks: “Where is the appropriate work?” 
O, most wise subjective sociologist!! 

If our subjective philosopher had confined himself to mere 
perplexity as to where, in which work, materialism is substan- 
tiated, it would not have been so bad. But, despite the fact that 
he did not find even an exposition, let alone a substantiation, 
of the materialist conception of history anywhere (and maybe 
just because he did not), he begins to ascribe to this doctrine 
claims which it has never made. He quotes a passage from Blos 
to the effect that Marx proclaimed an entirely new conception 
of history, and without further ado goes on to declare that this 
theory claims to have “explained to mankind its past”, to have 
explained “the whole (sic!!?) past of mankind”, and so on. But 
this is utterly false! The theory only claims to explain the capi- 
talist social organisation, and no other. If the application of 
materialism to the analysis and explanation of one social forma- 
tion yielded such brilliant results, it is quite natural that mate- 
rialism in history already ceases to be a mere hypothesis and 
becomes a scientifically tested theory; it is quite natural that 
the necessity for such a method extends to other social formations, 
even though they have not been subjected to special factual 
investigation and detailed analysis—just as the idea of transform- 
ism, which has been proved in relation to quite a large number 
of facts, is extended to the whole realm of biology, even though 
it has not yet been possible to establish with precision the fact 
of their transformation for certain species of animals and plants. 
And just as transformism does not at all claim to explain the 
“whole” history of the formation of species, but only to place 
the methods of this explanation on a scientific basis, so material- 
ism in history has never claimed to explain everything, but 
merely to indicate the “only scientific”, to use, Marx’s expression 
(Capital), method of explaining history.°* One may therefore 
judge how ingenious, earnest and seemly are the methods of 
controversy employed by Mr. Mikhailovsky when he first mis- 
represents Marx by ascribing to materialism in history the absurd 
claims of “explaining everything”, of finding “the key to all 
historical locks” (claims which were, of course, refuted by Marx 
immediately and in very biting style in his “Letter”!5> on Mikhai- 
lovsky’s articles), then pulls faces at these claims of his own 
invention, and, finally, accurately citing Engels’ ideas—accurate- 
ly because in this case a quotation and not a paraphrase is 


12* 
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given—to the effect that political economy as understood by the 
materialists “has still to be brought into being” and that “such 
economic science as we possess up to the present is limited almost 
exclusively to” the history of capitalist society!®*—draws the 
conclusion that “these words greatly narrow the field of operation 
of economic materialism”! What infinite naiveté, or what infinite 
conceit a man must have to count on such tricks passing un- 
noticed! First he misrepresents Marx, then pulls faces at his own 
pack of lies, then accurately cites precise ideas—and now has 
the insolence to declare that they narrow the field of operation of 
economic materialism! 

The kind and quality of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s twisting may be 
seen from the following example: “Marx nowhere substantiates 
them”—i.e., the foundations of the theory of economic material- 
ism—says Mr. Mikhailovsky. “True, Marx and Engels thought 
of writing a work dealing with the history of philosophy and the 
philosophy of history, and even did write one (in 1845-1846), 
but it was never published. Engels says: ‘The finished portion 
[of this work!®’] consists of an exposition of the materialist con- 
ception of history which proves only how incomplete our knowl- 
edge of economic history still was at that time.’ Thus,” concludes 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, “the fundamental points of ‘scientific social- 
ism’ and of the theory of economic materialism were discovered, 
and were then expounded in the Manifesto, at a time when, as 
one of the authors himself admits, they were poorly equipped 
with the knowledge needed for such a work.” 

A charming way of criticising, is it not? Engels says that 
their knowledge of economic “history” was poor and that for 
this reason they did not publish their work of a “general” character 
on the history of philosophy. Mr. Mikhailovsky garbles this to 
make it mean that their knowledge was poor “for such a work” 
as the elaboration of “the fundamental points of scientific social- 
ism”, that is, of a scientific criticism of the “bourgeois” system, 
already given in the Manifesto. One of two things: either Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky cannot grasp the difference between an attempt to 
embrace the whole philosophy of history, and an attempt to 
explain the bourgeois regime scientifically, or he imagines that 
Marx and Engels possessed insufficient knowledge for a criticism 
of political economy. In that case, it is very cruel of him not to 
acquaint us with his views on this insufficiency, and with his 
amendments and additions. The decision by Marx and Engels 
not to publish their work on the history of philosophy and to 
concentrate all their efforts on a scientific analysis of one social 
organisation is only indicative of a very high degree of scientific 
conscientiousness. Mr. Mikhailovsky’s decision to twist this 
by the little addition that Marx and Engels expounded their 
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views while themselves confessing that their knowledge was 
inadequate to elaborate them, is only indicative of methods of 
controversy which testify neither to intellect nor to a sense of 
decency. 

Here is another sample: “More was done by Marx’s alter ego, 
Engels, to substantiate economic materialism as a theory of 
history,” says Mr. Mikhailovsky. “He wrote a special historical 
work, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State 
in the Light of (im Anschluss) the Researches of Morgan. This 
‘Anschluss’ is truly noteworthy. The book of the American Mor- 
gan appeared many years after Marx and Engels had announced the 
principles of economic materialism and entirely independently of 
it.” And then, says Mikhailovsky, “the economic materialists 
associated themselves” with this book; moreover, since there was 
no class struggle in prehistoric times, they introduced an “amend- 
ment” to the formula of the materialist conception of history 
indicating that, in addition to the production of material values, 
a determining factor is the production of man himself, i.e., 
procreation, which played a primary role in the primitive era, 
when the productivity of labour was still very undeveloped. 

Engels says that “Morgan's great merit lies in having ... found 
in the groups based on ties of sex of the North American Indians 
the key to the most important, hitherto insoluble, riddles of the 
earliest Greek, Roman and German history.”15® 

“And so,” quoth Mr. Mikhailovsky in this connection, “at the 
end of the forties an absolutely new, materialist and truly scienti- 
fic conception of history was discovered and proclaimed, and 
it did for historical science what Darwin’s theory did for modern 
natural science.” But this conception—Mr. Mikhailovsky once 
more repeats—was never scientifically substantiated. “Not only 
was it never tested in a large and varied field of factual material” 
(Capital is “not the appropriate” work: it contains only facts and 
painstaking investigations!), “but was not even sufficiently moti- 
vated by at least a criticism and exclusion of other systems of 
the philosophy of history.” Engels’ book—Herrn E. Dithrings 
Umwalzung der Wissenschaft*—represents “only witty attempts 
made in passing,” and Mr. Mikhailovsky therefore considers it 
possible to ignore completely the mass of essential questions 
dealt with in that work, despite the fact that these “witty attempts 
very wittily show the emptiness of sociologies which “start with 
utopias”, and despite the fact that this work contains a detailed 
criticism of the “force theory”, which asserts that political and 
legal systems determine economic systems and is so zealously 
professed by the gentlemen who write in Russkoye Bogatstvo. Of 


* Herr Eugen Diithring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Diahring).—Ed. 
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course, it is much easier, is it not, to utter a few meaningless 
phrases about a work than to make a serious examination of 
even one of the problems materialistically solved in it. And it 
is also safe, for the censor will probably never pass a translation 
of that book, and Mr. Mikhailovsky may, without fear for his 
subjective philosophy, call it a witty book. 

Even more characteristic and edifying (as an illustration to 
the saying that man was given a tongue to conceal his thoughts— 
or to lend vacuity the form of thought) are his comments on Marx's 
Capital: “There are brilliant pages of history in Capital, but” 
(that wonderful “but”! It is not so much a “but”, as that famous 
“mais”, which translated into Russian means “the ears never 
grow higher than the forehead”) “by virtue of the very purpose 
of the book they are devoted to only one definite historical period, 
and not so much affirm the basic propositions of economic mate- 
rialism as simply touch on the economic aspect of a certain group 
of historical phenomena.” In other words, Capital—which is 
devoted solely to a study of capitalist society—gives a mate- 
rialist analysis of that society and its superstructures, “but” 
Mr. Mikhailovsky prefers to pass over this analysis. It deals, don't 
you see, with only “one” period, whereas he, Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
wants to embrace all periods, and to embrace them in such a way 
as not to speak of any one of them in particular. Of course, there 
is only one way to achieve this aim—i.e., to embrace all periods 
without practically dealing with any one of them, and that is by 
uttering commonplaces and phrases, “brilliant” and empty. And 
nobody can compare with Mr. Mikhailovsky in the art of dismiss- 
ing matters with phrases. It seems that it is not worth dealing 
(separately) with Marx's investigations because he, Marx, “not so 
much affirms the basic propositions of economic materialism as sim- 
ply touches on the economic aspect of a certain group of historical 
phenomena”. What profundity! “Does not affirm”, but “simply 
touches on”! How simple it really is to obscure any issue by phrase- 
mongering! For instance, when Marx repeatedly shows how civil 
equality, free contract and similar principles of the law-governed 
state are based on relations among commodity producers— what 
is that? Does he thereby affirm materialism, or “simply” touch 
on it? With his characteristic modesty, our philosopher refrains 
from replying on the substance of the matter and directly draws 
conclusions. from his “witty attempts” to talk brilliantly and say 
nothing. 

“No wonder,” the conclusion runs, “that forty years after the 
announcement of the theory which claimed to elucidate world 
history, ancient Greek, Roman and German history were still 
unsolved riddles for it; and the key to these riddles was provided, 
firstly, by a man who had absolutely no connection with the 
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theory of economic materialism and knew nothing about it, and, 
secondly, with the help of a factor which was not economic. 
A rather amusing impression is produced by the term ‘production 
of man himself’, i.e., procreation, which Engels seizes upon in 
order to preserve at least a verbal connection with the basic 
formula of economic materialism. He was, however, obliged to 
admit that for many ages the life of mankind did not praceed 
in accordance with this formula. “Your method of controversy 
is indeed a “wonder”, Mr. Mikhailovsky. The theory was that 
in order to “elucidate” history one must seek the foundations 
not in ideological, but in material social relations. Lack of factual 
material made it impossible to apply this method to an analysis 
of certain very important phenomena in ancient European histo- 
ry—for instance, that of gentile organisation—which in conse- 
quence remained a riddle.* But then, the wealth of material 
collected by Morgan in America enabled him to analyse the nature 
of gentile organisation; and he came to the conclusion that its 
explanation must be sought not in ideological (e.g., legal or reli- 
gious), but in material relations. Obviously, this fact is a bril- 
liant confirmation of the materialist method, and nothing more. 
And when Mr. Mikhailovsky flings the reproach at this doctrine 
that, firstly, the key to very difficult historical riddles was found 
by a man “who had absolutely no connection” with the theory 
of economic materialism, one can only wonder at the degree to 
which people can fail to distinguish what speaks in their favour 
from what severely trounces them. Secondly—argues our philo- 
sopher—procreation is not an economic factor. But where have 
you read in the works of Marx or Engels that they necessarily 
spoke of economic materialism? When they described their world 
outlook they called it simply materialism. Their basic idea 
(quite definitely expressed, for instance, in the passage from Marx 
quoted above) was that social relations are divided into material 
and ideological. The latter merely constitute a superstructure on 
the former, which take shape independent of the will and conscious- 
ness of man as (the result) the form of man’s activity to maintain 
his existence. The explanation of political and legal forms— 
Marx says in the passage quoted —must be sought in “the material 
conditions of life”. Mr. Mikhailovsky surely does not think that 
procreation relations are ideological? The explanation given by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky in this connection is so characteristic that 
it deserves to be dwelt on. “However much we exercise our inge- 


* Here, too, Mr. Mikhailovsky does not miss an opportunity of pulling 
faces: what, says he, do you mean—a scientific conception of History, yet 
ancient history remains a riddle! Mr. Mikhailovsky, take any textbook, and 
you will find that the problem of gentile organisation is one of the most 
difficult, and has evoked a host of theories in explanation of it. 
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nuity on the question of ‘procreation’”, says he, “and endeavour 
to establish at least a verbal connection between it and economic 
materialism, however much it may be interwoven in the complex 
web of phenomena of social life with other, including economic, 
phenomena, it has its own physiological and psychical roots”. 
(Are you telling babes and sucklings, Mr. Mikhailovsky, that 
procreation has physiological roots!? Who do you think you are 
fooling?) “And this reminds us that the theoreticians of economic 
materialism failed to settle accounts not only with history, but 
also with psychology. There can be no doubt that gentile ties 
have lost their significance in the history of civilised countries, 
but this can hardly be said with the same assurance of directly 
sexual and family ties. They have, of course, undergone consid- 
erable modification under the pressure of the increasing com- 
plexity of life in general, but with a certain amount of dialectical 
dexterity it might be shown that not only legal, but also economic 
relations themselves constitute a ‘superstructure’ on sexual and 
family relations. We shall not dwell on this, but nevertheless 
would at least point to the institution of inheritance.” 

At last our philosopher has been lucky enough to leave ‘the 
sphere of empty phrase-mongering* and approach facts, definite 
facts, which can be verified and make it less easy to “fool” people 
about the essence of the matter. Let us then see how our critic 
of Marx shows that the institution of inheritance is a superstruc- 
ture on sexual and family relations. “What is transmitted by 
inheritance,” argues Mr. Mikhailovsky, “is the products of eco- 
nomic production” (“the products of economic production”! 
How literate! How sonorous! What elegant language!) “and 
the very institution of inheritance is to a certain degree deter- 
mined by the fact of economic competition. But, firstly, non- 
material values are also transmitted by inheritance—as expressed 
in the concern to bring up children in the spirit of their fathers.” 
So the upbringing of children is part of the institution of inherit- 
ance! The Russian Civil Code, for example, contains a clause 
saying that “parents’ must endeavour by home upbringing to 
train their” (i.e., their children’s) “morals and to further the 
aims of government”. Is this what our philosopher calls the 
institution of inheritance?—“and, secondly, even confining our- 
selves solely to the economic sphere, if the institution of inherit- 
ance is inconceivable without the products of production trans- 


* By what other name, indeed, can one call the device by which the 
materialists are accused of not having settled accounts with history, with- 
out, however, an attempt being made to examine a single one of the numer- 
ous materialist explanations of various historical problems given by the 
materialists?—or by which the statement is made that we could prove it 
but we shall not bother about it? 
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mitted by inheritance, it is just as unthinkable without the 
products of ‘procreation’, without them and without that com- 
plex and intense psychology which directly adheres to them”. 
(Do pay attention to the language: a complex psychology “adheres 
to” the products of procreation! That is really exquisite!) And so, 
the institution of inheritance is a superstructure on family and 
sexual relations, because inheritance is inconceivable without 
procreation! Why, this is a veritable discovery of America! Until 
now everybody believed that procreation can explain the insti- 
tution of inheritance just as little as the necessity for taking 
food can explain the institution of property. Until now everybody 
thought that if, for instance, in the era when the fief system! 
flourished in Russia, the land was not transmissible by inheritance 
(because it was regarded as conditional property only), the expla- 
nation was to be sought in the peculiarities of the social organisa- 
tion of the time. Mr. Mikhailovsky presumably thinks that the 
explanation of the matter is simply that the psychology which 
adhered to the products of procreation of the fiefholder of that 
time was distinguished by insufficient complexity. 

Scratch the “friend of the people’—we may say, paraphrasing 
the familiar saying—and you will find a bourgeois. Really, what 
other meaning can attach to Mr. Mikhailovsky’s reflections on 
the connection between the institution of inheritance and the 
upbringing of children, the psychology of procreation, and so on, 
except that the institution of inheritance is just as eternal, essen- 
tial and sacred as the upbringing of children? True, Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky tried to leave himself a loophole by declaring that “the 
institution of inheritance is to a certain degree determined by 
the fact of economic competition”, but that is nothing but an 
attempt to avoid giving a definite answer to the question, and 
a futile attempt at that. How can we give this statement our 
consideration when we are not told a single word as to exactly 
what “certain degree” inheritance depends on competition, and 
when absolutely no explanation is given on what in fact gives 
rise to this connection between competition and the institution 
of inheritance? Actually, the institution of inheritance presumes 
the existence of private property, and the latter arises only with 
the appearance of exchange. Its basis is in the already incipient 
specialisation of social labour and the alienation of products 
on the market. So long, for instance, as all the members of the 
primitive American Indian community produced in common all 
the articles they required, private property was impossible. 
But when division of labour invaded the community and its 
members proceeded, individually, to engage in the production 
of some one article and to sell it on the market, this material 
isolation of the commodity producers found expression in the 
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institution of private property. Both private property and inher- 
itance are categories of a social order in which separate, small 
(monogamous) families have already been formed and exchange 
has begun to develop. Mr. Mikhailovsky’s example proves exactly 
the opposite of what he wanted to prove. 

Mr. Mikhailovsky gives another factual reference—and this 
too is a gem in its way! “As regards gentile ties,” he says, continu- 
ing to put materialism right, “they paled in the history of civilised 
peoples partly, it is true, under the rays of the influence of the 
forms of production” (another subterfuge, only more obvious 
still. Exactly what forms of production? An empty phrasel), 
“but partly they became dissolved in their own continuation and 
generalisation—in national ties.” And so, national ties are a 
continuation and generalisation of gentile ties! Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
evidently, borrows his ideas on the history of society from the 
tales taught to schoool children. The history of society—this 
copybook maxim runs—is that first there was the family, that 
nucleus of every society,* then—we are told—the family grew 
into the tribe, and the tribe grew into the state. If Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky with a solemn air repeats this childish nonsense, it merely 
shows—apart from everything else—that he has not the slightest 
notion of the course taken even by Russian history. While one 
might speak of gentile life in ancient Rus, there can be no doubt 
that by the Middle Ages, the era of the Moscovite tsars, these 
gentile ties no longer existed, that is to say, the state was based on 
associations that were not gentile at all, but local: the landlords 
and the monasteries acquired peasants from various localities, 
and the communities thus formed were purely territorial associa- 
tions. But one could hardly speak of national ties in the true 
sense of the term at that time: the state split into separate “lands”, 
sometimes even principalities, which preserved strong traces 
of the former autonomy, peculiarities of administration, at times 
their own troops (the local boyars went to war at the head of their 
own companies), their own tariff frontiers, and so forth. Only 
the modern period of Russian history (approximately from the 
seventeenth century) is characterised by the actual amalgama- 
tion of all such regions, lands and principalities into one whole. 
This amalgamation, most esteemed Mr. Mikhailovsky, was 
brought about not by gentile ties, nor even by their continuation 
and generalisation: it was brought about by the increasing exchange 
among regions, the gradually growing circulation of commodities, 
and the concentration of the small local markets into a single, 


* This is a purely bourgeois idea: separate, small families came to pre- 
dominate only under the bourgeois regime; they were entirely non-existent 
in prehistoric times. Nothing is more characteristic of the bourgeois than 
the application of the features of the modern system to all times and peoples. 
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all-Russia market. Since the leaders and masters of this process 
were the merchant capitalists, the creation of these national ties 
was nothing else than the creation of bourgeois ties. By both his 
factual references Mr. Mikhailovsky has only belaboured himself 
and given us nothing but examples of bourgeois banality; “banal- 
ity”, because he explained the institution of inheritance by pro- 
creation and its psychology, and nationality by gentile ties; 
“bourgeois”, because he took the categories and superstructures 
of one historically definite social formation (that based on ex- 
change) for categories as general and eternal as the upbringing 
of children and “directly” sexual ties. 

What is highly characteristic here is that as soon as our sub- 
jective philosopher tried to pass from phrases to concrete facts 
he got himself into a mess. And apparently he feels very much 
at ease in this not over-clean position: there he sits, preening 
himself and splashing filth all around him. He wants, for instance, 
to refute the thesis that history is a succession of episodes of the 
class struggle, and so, declaring with an air of profundity that 
this is “extreme”, he says: “The International Working Men's 
Association,!°° formed by Marx and organised for the purposes 
of the class struggle, did not prevent the French and German 
workers from cutting each other’s throats and despoiling each 
other” —something, he avers, which proves that materialism has 
not settled accounts “with the demon of national vanity and 
national hatred”. Such an assertion reveals the critic’s utter 
failure to understand that the very real interests of the commer- 
cial and industrial bourgeoisie constitute the principal basis 
of this hatred, and that to talk of national sentiment as an inde- 
pendent factor is only to obscure the essence of the matter. Inci- 
dentally, we have already seen what a profound idea of nationality 
our philosopher has. Mr. Mikhailovsky cannot refer to the Inter- 
national except with the irony of a Burenin.'*! “Marx was the 
head of the International Working Men’s Association, which, 
it is true, has fallen to pieces, but is due to be resurrected.” 
Of course, if the nec plus ultra of international solidarity is to be 
seen in a system of “fair” exchange, on which the chronicler of 
home affairs expatiates with philistine banality in No. 2 of Rus- 
skoye Bogatstvo, and if it is not understood that exchange, fair 
or unfair, always presupposes and includes the rule of the bourgeoi- 
sie, and that the cessation of international clashes is impossible 
unless the economic organisation based on exchange is destroyed, 
then it is understandable that there should be nothing but sneers 
for the International. Then one can understand that Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky cannot grasp the simple truth that there is no other way 
of combating national hatred than by organising and uniting 
the oppressed class for a struggle against the oppressor class 
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in each separate country, than by uniting such national 
working-class organisations into a single international working- 
class army to fight international capital. As to the statement that 
the International did not prevent the workers from cutting each 
other’s throats, it is enough to remind Mr. Mikhailovsky of the 
events of the Commune, which showed the true attitude of the 
organised proletariat to the ruling classes engaged in war. 

What is particularly disgusting in all this polemic of Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky’s is the methods he employs. If he is dissatisfied with the 
tactics of the International, if he does not share the ideas in the 
name of which the European workers are organising, let him at 
least criticise them bluntly and openly, and expound his idea 
of what would be more expedient tactics and more correct views. 
As it is, no definite and clear objections are made, and all we get 
is senseless jibes scattered here and there among a welter of phrase- 
mongering. What can one call this but filth, especially if we bear 
in mind that defence of the ideas and tactics of the International 
is not legally allowed in Russia? Such too are the methods 
Mr. Mikhailovsky employs when he argues against the Russian 
Marxists: without taking the trouble to formulate any of their 
theses conscientiously and accurately, so as to subject them to 
direct and definite criticism, he prefers to fasten on fragments 
of Marxist arguments he happens to have heard and to garble 
them. Judge for yourselves: “Marx was too intelligent and too 
learned to think that it was he who discovered the idea of the 
historical necessity and conformity to law of social phenomena.... 
The lower rungs” (of the Marxist ladder)* “do not know this” 
(that “the idea of historical necessity is not something new, 
invented or discovered by Marx, but a long established truth”), 
“or, at least, they have only a vague idea of the centuries of 
intellectual effort and energy spent on the establishment of this 
truth.” 

Of course, statements of this kind may very well make an impres- 
sion on people who hear of Marxism for the first time, and in their 
case the aim of the critic may be easily achieved, namely, to 
garble, scoff and “conquer” (the word used, it is said, about 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s articles by contributors to Russkoye Bogaistvo). 
Anybody who has any knowledge at all of Marx will immediately 


* Regarding this meaningless term it should be stated that Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky gives a special place to Marx (who is too intelligent and too learned 
for our critic to be able to criticise any of his propositions directly and 
openly), after whom he places Engels (“not such a creative mind”), next— 
more or less independent men like Kautsky—and then the other Marxists. 
Well, can such a classification have any serious value? If the critic is dissat- 
isfied with the popularisers of Marx, what prevents him from correcting 
them on the basis of Marx? He does nothing of the kind. He evidently meant 
to be witty—but his wit fell flat. 
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perceive the utter falsity and sham of such methods. One may not 
agree with Marx, but one cannot deny that he formulated with 
the utmost precision those of his views which constitute “something 
new” in relation to the earlier socialists. The something new con- 
sisted in the fact that the earlier socialists thought that to sub- 
stantiate their views it was enough to show the oppression of the 
masses under the existing regime, to show the superiority of 
a system under which every man would receive what he himself 
had produced, to show that this ideal system harmonised with 
“human nature”, with the conception of a rational and moral 
life, and so forth. Marx found it impossible to content himself 
with such a socialism. He did not confine himself to describing 
the existing system, to judging it and condemning it; he gave 
a scientific explanation of it, reducing that existing system, which 
differs in the different European and non-European countries, 
to a common basis—the capitalist social formation, the laws 
of the functioning and development of which he subjected to an 
objective analysis (he showed the necessity of exploitation under 
that system). In just the same way he did not find it possible 
to content himself with asserting that only the socialist system 
harmonises with human nature, as was claimed by the great 
utopian socialists and by their wretched imitators, the subjective 
sociologists. By this same objective analysis of the capitalist 
system, he proved the necessity of its transformation into the 
socialist system. (Exactly how he proved this and how Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky objected to it is something we shall have to refer to again.) 
That is the source of those references to necessity which are fre- 
quently to be met with among Marxists. The distortion which 
Mr. Mikhailovsky introduced into the question is obvious: he 
omitted the whole factual content of the theory, its whole essence, 
and presented the matter as though the whole theory amounts 
to the one word “necessity” (“one cannot refer to this alone in 
complex practical affairs”), as though the proof of the theory is 
that this is what historical necessity demands. In other words, 
saying nothing about the content of the doctrine, he seized only 
on its label, and again started to pull faces at that which was 
“simply the worn-out coin”, he had worked so hard to transform 
Marx’s teaching into. We shall not, of course, try to follow up his 
clowning, because we are already sufficiently acquainted with 
that sort of thing. Let him cut capers for the amusement and 
satisfaction of Mr. Burenin (who not without good reason patted 
Mr. Mikhailovsky on the back in Novoye Vremya),!** let him, 
after paying his respects to Marx, yelp at him from round the 
corner: “his controversy with the utopians and idealists is one- 
sided as it is,” i.e., as it is without the Marxists repeating its 
arguments. We cannot call such sallies anything else but yelping, 
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because he does not adduce one single factual, definite and veri- 
fiable objection to this polemic, so that however willing we 
might be to discuss the subject, since we consider this controversy 
extremely important for the settlement of Russian socialist 
problems—we simply cannot reply to the yelping, and can only 
shrug our shoulders and say: 


Mighty must the pug-dog be, if at the elephant barketh hel 


Not without interest is the next thing Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
o say about historical necessity, because it reveals, if only 
partly, the real ideological stock-in-trade of “our well-known 
sociologist” (the title enjoyed by Mr. Mikhailovsky, equally 
with Mr. V.V., among the liberal members of our “cultured 
society”). He speaks of “the conflict between the idea of historical 
necessity and the significance of individual activity”: socially 
active figures err in regarding themselves as active, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they are “activated”, “marionettes, manipulated from 
a mysterious underground by the immanent laws of historical 
necessity”—such, he claims, is the conclusion to be drawn from 
this idea, which he therefore characterises as “sterile” and “diffuse”. 
Probably not every reader knows where Mr. Mikhailovsky got all 
this nonsense about marionettes and the like. The point is that 
this is one of the favourite hobby-horses of the subjective philo- 
sopher—the idea of the conflict between determinism and moral- 
ity, between historical necessity and the significance of the indi- 
vidual. He has filled reams of paper on the subject and has 
uttered an infinite amount of sentimental, philistine nonsense in 
order to settle this conflict in favour of morality and the role of 
the individual. Actually, there is no conflict here at all; it has 
been invented by Mr. Mikhailovsky, who feared (not without 
reason) that determinism would cut the ground from under the 
philistine morality he loves so dearly. The idea of determinism, 
which postulates that human acts are necessitated and rejects 
the absurd tale about free will, in no way destroys man's reason 
or conscience, or appraisal of his actions. Quite the contrary, . 
only the determinist view makes a strict and correct appraisal 
possible instead of attributing everything you please to free 
will. Similarly, the idea of historical necessity does not in the 
least undermine the role of the individual in history: all history 
is made up of the actions of individuals, who are undoubtedly 
active figures. The real question that arises in appraising the 
social activity of an individual is: what conditions ensure the 
success of his actions, what guarantee is there that these actions 
will not remain an isolated act lost in a welter of contrary acts? 
This also is a question answered differently by Social-Democrats 
and by the other Russian socialists: how must actions aimed at 
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bringing about the socialist systeni attract the masses in order 
to yield serious fruits? Obviously, the answer to this question 
depends directly and immediately on the way in which the group- 
ing of social forces in Russia and the class struggle which forms 
the substance of Russian reality are understood; and here too 
Mr. Mikhailovsky merely wanders all round the question, without 
even attempting to formulate it precisely and furnish an answer. 
The Social-Democratic answer to the question is based, as we 
know, on the view that the Russian economic system constitutes 
a bourgeois society, from which there can be only one way out, 
the one that necessarily follows from the very nature of the bour- 
geois system, namely, the class struggle of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie. Obviously, criticism that is serious should be 
directed either against the view that ours is a bourgeois system, 
or against the conception of the nature of this system and the 
laws of its development; but Mr. Mikhailovsky does not even 
dream of dealing with serious questions. He prefers to dispose 
of matters with vapid phrase-mongering about necessity being 
too general a bracket and so on. But then, Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
any idea will be too general a bracket if you treat it like an egg 
from which you throw out the meat and then begin playing with 
the shell! This outer shell, which hides the really serious and 
burning questions of the day, is Mr. Mikhailovsky’s favourite 
sphere, and with particular pride he stresses the point, for example, 
that “economic materialism ignores or throws a wrong light on the 
question of heroes and the crowd”. Pray note—the question the con- 
flicts of which classes make up contemporary Russian reality and 
what is its basis, is probably too general for Mr. Mikhailovsky, 
and he evades it. On the other hand, the question of what relations 
exist between the hero and the crowd—whether it is a crowd 
of workers, peasants, factory owners, or landlords, is one that 
interests him extremely. Maybe these questions are “interesting”, 
but to rebuke the materialists for devoting all their efforts to the 
settlement of problems that directly concern the liberation of the 
labouring class is to be an admirer of philistine science, nothing 
more. Concluding his “criticism” (?) of materialism, Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky makes one more attempt to misrepresent the facts and 
performs one more manipulation. Having expressed doubt about 
the correctness of Engels’ opinion that Capital was hushed up 
by the official economists!® (a doubt he justifies on the curious 
grounds that there are numerous universities in Germany)), 
Mr. Mikhailovsky says: “Marx did not have this particular circle 
of readers” (workers) “in view, but expected something from men 
of science too.” That is absolutely untrue. Marx understood very 
well how little impartiality and scientific criticism he could 
expect from the bourgeois scientists and in the Afterword to the 
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second edition’ of Capital he expressed himself very definitely 
on this score. There he says: “The appreciation which Das Kapital 
rapidly gained in wide circles of the German working class is the 
best reward of my labours. Herr Mayer ... who in economic matters 
represents the bourgeois point of view, in a pamphlet published 
during the Franco-German War, aptly expounded the idea that 
the great capacity for theory (der grosse theoretische Sinn), which 
used to be considered a hereditary German possession, had almost 
completely disappeared amongst the so-called educated classes 
in Germany, but that amongst its working class, on the contrary, 
that capacity was celebrating its revival.”1°4 

The manipulation again concerns materialism and is entirely 
in the style of the first sample. “The theory (of materialism) has 
never been scientifically substantiated and verified.” Such is the 
thesis. The proof: “Individual good pages of historical content 
in the works of Engels, Kautsky and some others also (as in 
the esteemed work of Blos) might well dispense with the 
label of economic materialism, since” (note the “since”!), “in 
fact” (sic!), “they take the sum total of social life into account, 
even though the economic note predominates in the chord”. 
And the conclusion—“Economic materialism has not justified 
itself in science.” 

A familiar trick! To prove that the theory lacks foundation, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky first distorts it by ascribing to it the absurd 
intention of not taking the sum total of social life into account, 
whereas quite the opposite is the case: the materialists (Marxists) 
were the first socialists to raise the issue of the need to analyse 
all aspects of social life, and not only the economic*—then he 
declares that “in fact” the materialists have “effectively” explained 


* This has been quite clearly expressed in Capital and in the tactics 
of the Social-Democrats, as compared with the earlier socialists. Marx direct- 
ly demanded that matters must not be confined to the economic aspect. 
In 1843, when drafting the programme for a projected magazine, Marx wrote 
to Ruge!¢5: “The whole so¢ialist principle is again only one aspect.... We, on 
our part, must devote equal attention to the other aspect, the theoretical 
existence of man, and consequently must make religion, science, and so 
forth an object of our criticism.... Just as religion represents the table of 
contents of the theoretical conflicts of mankind, the political state represents 
the table of contents of man's practical conflicts. Thus, the political state, 
within the iimits of its form, expresses sub specie rei publicae (from the 
political standpoint) all social conflicts, needs and interests. Hence to make 
a most special political question—e.g., the difference between the social- 
estate system and the representative system—an object of criticism by 
no means implies descending frum the hauteur des principes (the height 
of principles.—£d.) since this question expresses in political language the 
difference between the rule of man and the rule of private property. This 
means that the critic not only may but must deal with these political ques- 
tions (which the inveterate socialist considers unworthy of attentfon).”18¢ 
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the sum total of social life by economics (a fact which obvi- 
ously demolishes the author)—and finally he draws the conclusion 
that materialism “has not justified itself”. Your manipulations, 
however, Mr. Mikhailovsky, have justified themselves magnificently! 

This is all that Mr. Mikhailovsky advances in “refutation” 
of materialism. I repeat, there is no criticism here, it is nothing 
but empty and pretentious babbling. If we were to ask anybody 
at all what objections Mr. Mikhailovsky has raised against the 
view that production relations form the basis of all others; how 
he has refuted the correctness of the concept of the social forma- 
tion and of the natural-historical development of these formations 
elaborated by Marx using the materialist method; how he has 
proved the fallacy of the materialist explanations of various 
historical problems given, for instance, by the writers he has 
mentioned—the answer would have to be that Mr. Mikhailovsky 
has raised no objections, has advanced no refutation, indicated 
no fallacies. He has merely beaten about the bush, trying to cover 
up the essence of the matter with phrases, and in passing has 
invented various paltry subterfuges. 

We can hardly expect anything serious of such a crilic when 
he continues in No. 2 of Russkoye Bogatstvo to refute Marxism. 
The only difference is that his inventiveness in the sphere of 
manipulations is already exhausted and he is beginning to use 
other people’s. 

He starts out by holding forth on the “complexity” of social 
life: why, he says, even galvanism is connected with economic 
materialism, because Galvani’s experiments “produced an impres- 
sion” on Hegel, too. Wonderful wit! One could just as easily 
connect Mr. Mikhailovsky with the Emperor of China! What 
follows from this, except that there are people who find pleasure 
in talking nonsense?! 

“The essence of the historical process,” Mr. Mikhailovsky con- 
tinues, “which is elusive in general, has also eluded the doctrine 
of economic materialism, although this apparently rests on Lwo 
pillars: the discovery of the all-determining significance of the 
forms of production and exchange and the incontrovertibility 
of the dialectical process.” 

And so, the materialists rest their case on the “incontrovert- 
ibility” of the dialectical process! In other words, they base their 
sociological theories on Hegelian triads. Here we have the stock 
method of accusing Marxism of Hegelian dialectics, an accusation 
that might be thought to have been worn threadbare enough by 
Marx's bourgeois critics. Unable to advance any fundamental 
argument against the doctrine, these gentlemen fastened on Marx’s 
manner of expression and attacked the origin of the theory. think- 
ing thereby to undermine its essence. And Mr. Mikhailovsky 
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makes no bones about resorting to such methods. He uses a chapter 
from Engels’ Anti-Dihring’*’ as a pretext. Replying to Diihring, 
who had attacked Marx’s dialectics, Engels says that Marx never 
dreamed of “proving” anything by means of Hegelian triads, 
that Marx only studied and investigated the real process, and 
that the sole criterion of theory recognised by him was its con- 
formity to reality. If, however, it sometimes happened that the 
development of some particular social phenomenon fitted in with 
the Hegelian scheme, namely, thesis—negation—negation of the 
negation, there is nothing surprising about that, for it is no rare 
thing in nature at all. And Engels proceeds to cite examples 
from natural history (the development of a seed) and the social 
sphere—as, for instance, that first there was primitive commu- 
nism, then private property, and then the capitalist socialisa- 
tion of labour; or that first there was primitive materialism, then 
idealism, and then scientific materialism, and so forth. It is 
clear to everybody that the main weight of Engels’ argument is 
that materialists must correctly and accurately depict the actual 
historical process, and that insistence, on dialectics, the selection 
of examples to demonstrate the correctness of the triad, is nothing 
but a relic of the Hegelianism out of which scientific socialism 
has grown, a relic of its manner of expression. And, indeed, once 
it has been categorically declared that to “prove” anything by 
triads is absurd, and that nobody even thought of doing so, 
what significance can attach to examples of “dialectical” processes? 
Is it not obvious that this merely poiuts to the origin of the doctrine 
and nothing more? Mr. Mikhailovsky himself sees it when he 
says that the theory should not be blamed for its origin. But 
in order to discern in Engels’ arguments something more than 
the origin of the theory, proof should obviously be offered that 
the materialists have settled at least one historical problem 
by means of triads, and not on the strength of the pertinent facts. 
Did Mr. Mikhailovsky attempt to prove this? Not a bit of it. 
On the contrary, he was himself obliged to admit that “Marx 
filled the empty dialectical scheme so full with factual content 
that it can be removed from this content like a lid from a bowl 
without changing anything” (as to the exception which Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky makes here—regarding the future—we shall deal with it 
anon). If that is so, why is Mr. Mikhailovsky making so much fuss 
about this lid that changes nothing? Why does he say that the 
materialists “rest” their case on the incontrovertibility of the 
dialectical process? Why, when he is combating this lid, does 
he declare that he is combating one of the “pillars” of scientific 
socialism, which is a downright untruth? 

It goes without saying that I shall not examine how Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky analyses the examples of triads, because, I repeat, this 
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has no connection whatever either with scientific materialism 
or with Russian Marxism. But there is one interesting question: 
what grounds had Mr. Mikhailovsky for so distorting the atti- 
tude of Marxists to dialectics? Two grounds: firstly, Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky, as the saying goes, heard the tolling of a bell, but whence 
it came he could not tell; secondly, Mr. Mikhailovsky performed 
(or, rather, borrowed from Dihring) one more piece of subterfuge. 

Ad 1)* When reading Marxist literature, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
constantly came across references to the “dialectical method” in 
social science, “dialectical thinking”, again in the sphere of social 
problems (which alone is in question), and so forth. In his simpli- 
city of heart (it were well if it were only simplicity) he took it 
for granted that this method consists in solving all sociological 
problems in accordance with the laws of the Hegelian triad. Had 
he been just a little more attentive to the matter in hand he could 
not but have become convinced of the absurdity of this notion. 
What Marx and Engels called the dialectical method—as against 
the metaphysical—is nothing else than the scientific method 
in sociology, which consists in regarding society as a living organ- 
ism in a state of constant development (and not as something 
mechanically concatenated and therefore permitting all sorts 
of arbitrary combinations of separate social elements), an organ- 
ism the study of which requires an objective analysis of the 
production relations that constitute the given social formation 
and an investigation of its laws of functioning and development. 
We shall endeavour below to illustrate the relation between the 
dialectical method and the metaphysical (to which concept the 
subjective method in sociology undoubtedly also belongs) by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s own arguments. For the present we shall 
only observe that anyone who reads the definition and description 
of the dialectical method given either by Engels (in the polemic 
against Dihring: Socialism: Utopian and Scientific) or by Marx 
(various comments in Capital, in the Afterword to the second 
edition, and in The Poverty of Philosophy) will see that the Hegel- 
ian triads are not even mentioned, and that it all amounts to 
regarding social evolution as the natural historical process of 
development of social-economic formations. In confirmation of 
this I shall cite in extenso the description of the dialectical 
method given in Vestnik Yevropy,!* 1872, No. 5 (in the article 
“The Stand point of Karl Marx’s Critique of Political Economy”), 
which Marx quotes in the Afterword to the second edition of 
Capital. Marx says that the method he employed in Capital 
had been poorly understood. “German reviews, of course, shriek 
out at ‘Hegelian sophistics’.” And in order to illustrate his method 


* As to the first point.—Ed. 
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more clearly, Marx quotes the description of it given in the article 
mentioned. The one thing of importance to Marx, it is there stated, 
is to find the law governing the phenomena he is investigating, 
and of particular importance to him is the law of change, the 
development of those phenomena, of their transition from one 
form into another, from one order of social relations to another. 
Consequently, Marx is concerned with one thing only: to show, 
by rigid scientific investigation, the necessity of the given order 
of sociai relations, and to establish, as fully as possible, the facts 
that serve him as fundamental points of departure. For this purpose 
it is quite enough if, while proving the necessity of the present 
order of things, he at the same time proves the necessity of 
another order which must inevitably grow out of the preceding 
one regardless of whether men believe in it or not, whether 
they are conscious of it or not. Marx treats the social movement 
as a process of natural history, governed by laws not only inde- 
pendent of human will, consciousness and intentions, but, rather, 
on the contrary, determining the will, consciousness and inten- 
tions of men. (This for the information of the subjectivist gentle- 
men, who separate social evolution from the evolution of natural 
history merely because man sets himself conscious “aims” and 
is guided by definite ideals.) If the conscious element plays so 
subordinate a part in the history of civilisation, it is self-evident 
that a critique whose subject is civilisation, can least of all take 
as its basis any form of, or any result of, consciousness. That 
is to say, that not the idea, but the external, objective phenome- 
non alone can serve as its point of departure. Criticism must con- 
sist in comparing and contrasting the given fact with another 
fact and not with the idea; the one thing of moment is that both 
facts be investigated as accurately as possible, and that they 
actually form, in respect of each other, different moments of 
development; but most important of all is that an equally accu- 
rate investigation be made of the whole series of known states, 
their sequence and the relation between the different stages of 
development. Marx rejects the very idea that the laws of econo- 
mic life are one and the same for the past and the present. On the 
contrary, every historical period has its own laws. Economic life 
constitutes a phenomenon analogous to the history of evolution 
in other branches of biology. Earlier economists misunderstood 
the nature of economic laws when they likened them to the laws 
of physics and chemistry. A more thorough analysis shows that 
social organisms differ among themselves as fundamentally as 
plants or animals. Setting himself the task of investigating the 
capitalist economic organism from this point of view, Marx 
thereby formulates, in a strictly scientific manner, the aim that 
every accurate investigation into economic life must have. The 
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scientific value of such an inquiry lies in disclosing the special 
(historical) laws that regulate the origin, existence, development, 
and death of a given social organism and its replacement by 
another and higher organism. 

Such is the description of the dialectical method which Marx 
fished out of the mass of magazine and newspaper comments 
on Capital, and which he translated into German, because this 
description of the method, as he himself says, is absolutely cor- 
rect. The question arises, is so much as even a single word said 
here about triads, trichotomies, the incontrovertibility of the 
dialectical process and suchlike nonsense, which Mr. Mikhailovsky 
battles against so valiantly? Following this description, Marx 
says plainly that his method is the “direct opposite” of Hegel’s 
method. According to Hegel the development of the idea, in 
conformity with the dialectical laws of the triad, determines the 
development of the real world. And it is only in that case, of 
course, that one can speak of the importance of the triads, of the 
incontrovertibility of the dialectical process. “With me, on the 
contrary,” says Marx, “the ideal is nothing but the reflection of the 
material.” And the whole matter thus amounts to an “affirmative 
recognition of the existing state of things and of its inevitable 
development”; no other role is left for the triads than that of the 
lid and the shell (“I coquetted with the modes of expression 
peculiar to Hegel,” Marx says in this same Afterword), in which 
only philistines could be interested. How, then, we may ask, 
should we judge a man who set out to criticise one of the “pillars” 
of scientific materialism, i.e., dialectics, and began to talk 
about all sorts of things, even about frogs and Napoleon, but not 
about what dialectics is, whether the development of society 
is really a process of natural history, whether the materialist 
concept of social-economic formations as special social organisms 
is correct, whether the methods of objective analysis of these 
formations are right, whether social ideas really do not determine 
social development but are themselves determined by it, and 
so forth? Can one assume only a lack of understanding in this 
case? 

Ad 2)* After this “criticism” of dialectics, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
imputes these methods of proving things “by means of” Hegelian 
triads to Marx, and, ofcourse, victoriously combats them. “Regard- 
ing the future,” he says, “the immanent laws of society are based 
purely on dialectics.” (This is the exception referred to above.) 
Marx’s arguments on the inevitability of the expropriation of 
the expropriators by virtue of the laws of development of capi- 
talism are “purely dialectical”. Marx’s “ideal” of the common 


* As to the second point.— Ed. 
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ownership of land and capital “in the sense of its inevitability 
and indubitability rests entirely at the end of the Hegelian 
three-term chain”. 

This argument is taken in its entirety from Diihring, who expounds 
it in his “Kritische Geschichte der Nationaloekonomie und des 
Sozialismus” (3-te Aufl., 1879.S. 486-87).* But Mr. Mikhailovsky 
says not a word about Dihring. Perhaps, incidentally, he arrived 
independently at this way of garbling Marx? 

Engels gave a splendid reply to Diihring, and since he also 
quotes Diihring’s criticism we shall confine ourselves to Engels’ 
reply.!”° The reader will see that it fully applies to Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky. 

“This historical sketch’ (of the genesis of the so-called primitive 
accumulation of capital in England) ‘is relatively the best part 
of Marx's book,’” says Diihring, “‘and would be even better if it 
had not relied on the dialectical crutch to help out its scholarly 
crutch. The Hegelian negation of the negation, in default of 
anything better and clearer, has in fact to serve here as the mid- 
wife to deliver the future from the womb of the past. The aboli- 
tion of “individual property”, which since the sixteenth century 
has been effected in the way indicated above, is the first negation. 
It ‘will be followed by a second, which bears the character of 
a negation of the negation, and hence of a restoration of “individ- 
ual property”, but in a higher form, based on common ownership 
of land and of the instruments of labour. Herr Marx calls this 
new “individual property” also “social property”, and in this 
there appears the Hegelian higher unity, in which the contradic- 
tion is supposed to be sublated’” (aufgehoben—a specific Hegelian 
term), “‘that is to say, in the Hegelian verbal jugglery, both over- 
come and preserved.... 

“According to this, the expropriation of the expropriators is, 
as it were, the automatic result of historical reality in its mate- 
rially external relations.... It would be difficult to convince 
a sensible man of the necessity of the common ownership of land 
and capital, on the basis of credence in Hegelian word-juggling 
such as the negation of the negation.... The nebulous hybrids 
of Marx's conceptions will not, however, appear strange to anyone 
who realises what nonsense can be concocted with Hegelian dia- 
lectics as the scientific basis, or rather what nonsense must neces- 
sarily spring from it. For the benefit of the reader who is not 
familiar with these artifices, it must be pointed out expressly 
that Hegel’s first negation is the catechismal idea of the fall 
from grace, and his second is that of a higher unity leading to 


* A Critical History of National Economy and Socialism (3rd edition, 
1879, pp. 486-87).—Ed. 
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redemption. The logic of facts can hardly be based on this non- 
sensical analogy borrowed from the religious sphere.... Herr 
Marx remains cheerfully in the nebulous world of his property 
which is at once both individual and social and leaves it to his 
adepts to solve for themselves this profound dialectical enigma.’ 
Thus far Herr Dihring. 

“So,” Engels concludes, “Marx has no other way of proving the 
necessity of the social revolution, of establishing the common 
ownership of land and of the means of production produced by 
labour, except by using the Hegelian negation of the negation; 
and because he bases his socialist theory on these nonsensical 
analogies borrowed from religion, he arrives at the result that 
in the society of the future there will be dominant an ownership 
at once both individual and social, as the Hegelian higher unity 
of the sublated contradiction.* 

“But let the negation of the negation rest for the moment, and 
let us have a look at the ‘ownership’ which is ‘at once both indi- 
vidual and social.’ Herr Diihring characterises this as a ‘nebulous 
world,’ and curiously enough he is really right on this point. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not Marx but again Herr Dihring 
himself who is in this ‘nebulous world.’... He can put Marx 
right @ la Hegel, by imputing to nim the higher unity of a prop- 
erty, of which there is not a word in Marx. 

“Marx says: ‘It is the negation of the negation. This does not 
re-establish private property for the producer, but gives him 
individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist 
era; i.e., on co-operation and the possession in common of the 
land and of the means of production. The transformation of 
scattered private property, arising from individual labour, into 
capitalist private property is, naturally, a process incomparably 
more protracted, violent, and difficult than the transformation 


* That this formulation of Diihring’s views applies fully to Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky is proved by the following passage in ie article “Karl Marx 
Being Tried by Y. Zhukovsky”. Objecting to Mr. Zhukovsky’s assertion 
that Marx is a defender of private property, Mr. Mikhailovsky refers to 
this scheme of Marx's and explains it in the following manner. “In his scheme 
Marx employed two well-known tricks of Hegelian dialectics: firstly, the 
scheme is constructed according to the laws of the Hegelian triad; secondly, 
the synthesis is based on the identity of opposites—individual and social 
property. This means that the word ‘individual’ here has the specific, purely 
conditional meaning of a term of the dialectical process, and absolutely 
pepe can be based on it.” This was said by a man possessed of the most 
estimable intentions, defending, in the eyes of the Russian public, the 
“sanguine” Marx from the bourgeois Mr. Zhukovsky. And with these estim- 
able intentions he explains Marx as basing his conception of the process on 
“tricks”!~Mr. Mikhailovsky may draw from this what is for him the not 
unprofitable moral that, whatever the matter in hand, estimable intentions 
alone are rather inadequate. 
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of capitalistic private property, already practically resting on 
socialised production, into socialised property.’ That is all. 
The state of things brought about through the expropriation of the 
expropriators is therefore characterised as the re-establishment 
of individual property, but on the basis of the social ownership 
of the land and of the means of production produced by labour 
itself. To anyone who understands German” (and Russian too, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, because the translation is absolutely correct) 
“this means that social ownership extends to the land and the 
other means of production, and individual ownership to the pro- 
ducts, that is, the articles of consumption. And in order to make 
the matter comprehensible even to children of six. Marx assumes 
on page 56” (Russ. ed., p. 30)!7!“ ‘a community of free individuals, 
carrying on their work with the means of production in common, 
in which the labour-power of all the different individuals is con- 
sciously applied as the combined labour-power of the community,’ 
that is, a society organised on a socialist basis; and he con- 
tinues: ‘The total product of our community is a social product. 
One portion serves as fresh means of production and remains 
social.’ But another portion is consumed by the members as 
means of subsistence. ‘A distribution of this portion among them 
is consequently necessary.’ And surely that is clear enough even 
for Herr Diihring.... 

“The property which is at once both individual and social. this 
confusing hybrid, this nonsense which necessarily springs from 
Hegelian dialectics, this nebulous world, this profound dialectical 
enigma, which Marx leaves his adepts to solve for themselves—is 
yet another free creation and imagination on the part of Herr 
Dithring.... 

“But what role,” Engels continues, “does the negation of the 
negation play in Marx? On page 791 and the following pages” 
(Russ. ed., p. 648 et seq.)!?* “he sets out the final conclusions 
which he draws from the preceding 50” (Russ. ed., 35) “pages 
of economic and historical investigation into the so-called primi- 
tive accumulation of capital. Before the capitalist era, petty 
industry existed, at least in England, on the basis of the private 
property of the labourer in his means of production. The so-called 
primitive accumulation of capital consisted there in the expro- 
priation of these immediate producers, that is, in the dissolution 
of private property based on the labour of its owner. This became 
possible because the petty industry referred to above is compatible 
only with narrow and primitive bounds of production and:saciety 
and at a certain stage brings forth the material agencies for its 
own annihilation. This annihilation, the transformation of the 
individual and scattered means of production into sociaily con- 
centrated ones, forms the prehistory of capital. As soon as the 
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labourers are turned into proletarians, their means of labour 
into capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of production stands 
on its own feet, the further socialisation of labour and further 
transformation of the land and other means of production” (into 
capital), “and therefore the further expropriation of private pro- 
prietors, takes a new form. ‘That which is now to be expropriated 
is no longer the labourer working for himself, but the capitalist 
exploiting many labourers. This expropriation is accomplished 
by the action of the immanent laws of capitalistic production 
itself, by the concentration of capital. One capitalist always 
kills many. Hand in hand with this concentration, or this expro- 
priation of many capitalists by few, develop, on an ever-extending 
scale, the co-operative form of the labour process, the conscious 
technical application of science, the methodical cultivation of the 
soil, the transformation of the instruments of labour into instru- 
ments of labour only usable in common, the economising of all 
means of production by their use as the means of production 
of combined, socialised labour. Along with the constantly dimin- 
ishing number of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monop- 
olise all advantages of this process of transformation, grows 
the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploita- 
tion; but with this too grows the revolt of the working class, 
a class always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself. Capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of pro- 
duction, which has sprung up and flourished along with, and 
under it. Concentration of the means of production and sociali- 
sation of labour at last reach a point where they become incom- 
patible with their capitalist integument. This integument is 
burst asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. 
The expropriators are expropriated.’ 

“And now I ask the reader: where are the dialectical frills and 
mazes and conceptual arabesques; where the mixed and miscon- 
ceived ideas according to which everything is all one and the 
same thing inthe end; where the dialectical miracles for his faithful 
followers; where the mysterious dialectical rubbish and the maze 
in accordance with the Hegelian Logos doctrine, without which 
Marx, according to Herr Diihring, is unable to put his exposition 
into shape? Marx merely shows from history, and here states 
in a summarised form, that just as formerly petty industry by 
its very development, necessarily created the conditions of its 
own annihilation ... so now the capitalist mode of production 
has likewise itself created the material conditions from which 
it must perish. The process is a historical one, and if it is at the 
same time a dialectical process, this is not Marx’s fault, however 
annoying it may be to Herr Dihring. 
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“It is only at this point, after Marx has completed his proof 
on the basis of historical and economic facts, that he proceeds: 
‘The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capital- 
ist mode of production, produces capitalist private property. 
This is the first negation of individual private property, as founded 
on the labour of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, 
with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its own negation. It is 
the negation of the negation’—and so on (as quoted above). 

“Thus, by characterising the process as the negation of the 
negation, Marx does not intend to prove that the process was 
historically necessary. On the contrary: only after he has proved 
from history that in fact the process has partially already occurred, 
and partially must occur in the future, he in addition character- 
ises it as a process which develops in accordance with a definite 
dialectical law. That is all. It is therefore once again a pure distor- 
tion of the facts by Herr Diihring when he declares that the nega- 
tion of the negation has to serve here as the midwife to deliver 
the future from the womb of the past, or that Marx wants anyone 
to be convinced of the necessity of the common ownership of land 
and capital ... on the basis of credence in the negation of the 
negation” (p. 125). 

The reader will see that Engels’ splendid rebuttal of Dihring 
applies in its entirety to Mr. Mikhailovsky, who also asserts 
that with Marx the future rests exclusively at the end of the 
Hegelian chain and that the conviction of its inevitability can 
be founded only on faith.* 

The whole difference between Diihring and Mr. Mikhailovsky 
reduces itself to the following two small points: firstly, Diihring, 
despite the fact that he could not speak of Marx without foaming 
at the mouth, nevertheless considered it necessary to mention 
in the next section of his History that Marx in the Afterword?® 
categorically repudiated the accusation of Hegelianism. Mr. Mi- 
khailovsky, however, has nothing to say about the (above 
quoted) absolutely definite and clear statements by Marx on what 
he conceives the dialectical method to be. 

Secondly, another peculiarity of Mr. Mikhailovsky’s is that 
he concentrated all his attention on the use of tenses. Why, when 


* It is worth while, I think, to note in this connection that the entire 
explanation given by Engels is contained in the same chapter in which he 
discusses the seed, the teaching of Rousseau, and other examples of the 
dialectical process. It would seem that the absurdity of accusing Marxism 
of Hegelian dialectics would have been made quite evident by merely com- 
paring these examples with the clear and categorical statements by Engels 
(and by Marx, to whom the manuscript was read before printing), and there 
can be no question of trying to prove anything by triads or of inserting in the 
depiction of the real process the “conditional members” of these triads. 
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he speaks of the future, does Marx use the present tense?—our 
philosopher demands with an air of triumph. You may find the 
answer to this in any grammar, most worthy critic: you will 
find that the present tense is used instead of the future when the 
future is regarded as inevitable and undoubted. But why so, 
why is it undoubted?—Mr. Mikhailovsky anxiously asks, desir- 
ing to convey such profound agitation as would justify even 
a distortion. But on this point, too, Marx gave an absolutely 
definite reply. You may consider it inadequate or wrong, but in 
that case you must show how exactly and why exactly it is wrong, 
and not talk nonsense about Hegelianism. 

Time was when Mr. Mikhailovsky not only knew himself what 
this reply was, but lectured others on it. Mr. Zhukovsky, he 
wrote in 1877, had good grounds for regarding Marx’s conception 
of the future as conjectural, but he “had no moral right” to ignore 
the question of the socialisation of labour, “to which Marx attri- 
butes vast importance”. Well, of course! Zhukovsky in 1877 had 
no moral right to evade the question, but Mr. Mikhailovsky in 
1894 has this moral right! Perhaps, quod licet Jovi, non licet 
bovi?!* 

I cannot help recalling here a strange notion of this socialisa- 
tion once expressed in Otechestvenniye Zapiski.1"* In No. 7, 1883, 
this magazine published “A Letter to the Editor”, from a certain 
Mr. Postoronny who, like Mr. Mikhailovsky, regarded Marx’s 
“conception” about the future as conjectural. “Essentially,” this 
gentleman argues, “the social form of labour under capitalism 
amounts to this, that several hundreds or thousands of workers 
grind, hammer, turn, place on, place under, pull and perform 
numerous other operations under one roof. As to the general 
character of this regime it is excellently expressed by the saying: 
‘Every man for himself, and God for all.’ Where does the social 
form of labour come in?” 

Well, you can see at once that the man has grasped what it is all 
about! “The social form of labour” “amounts” to “working under 
one roof”!! And when such preposterous ideas are expressed in one 
of the, so far, best Russian magazines, they still want to assure 
us that the theoretical part of Capital is generally recognised by 
science. Yes, as it was unable to raise the slightest serious objec- 
tion to Capital, “generally recognised science” began to bow and 
scrape to it, at the same time continuing to betray the most ele- 
mentary ignorance and to repeat the old banalities of school 
economics. We must dwell on this question somewhat in order 
to show Mr. Mikhailovsky what is the essence of the matter 
which he, by force of habit, has passed over entirely. 


* What Jove may do, the bull may not.—£d. 
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The socialisation of labour by capitalist production does not 
at all consist in people working under one roof (that is only 
a small part of the process), but in the concentration of capital 
being accompanied by the specialisation of social labour, by 
a decrease in the number of capitalists in each given branch 
of industry and an increase in the number of separate branches 
of industry—in many separate production processes being merged 
into one social production process. When, in the days of handicraft 
weaving, for example, the small producers themselves spun the 
yarn and made it into cloth, we had a few branches of industry 
(spinning and weaving were merged). But when production becomes 
socialised by capitalism, the number of separate branches of 
industry increases: cotton spinning is done separately and so is 
weaving; this very division and the concentration of production 
give rise to new branches—machine building, coal mining, and 
so forth. In each branch of industry, which has now become more 
specialised, the number of capitalists steadily decreases. This 
means that the social tie between the producers becomes increas- 
ingly stronger, the producers become welded into a single whole. 
The isolated small producers each performed several operations 
simultaneously, and were therefore relatively independent of 
each other: when, for instance, the handicraftsman himself 
sowed flax, and himself spun and wove, he was almost independent 
of others. It was this (and only this) regime of small, dispersed 
commodity producers that justified the saying: “Every man for 
himself, and God for all,” that is, an anarchy of market fluctua- 
tions. The case is entirely different under the socialisation of 
labour that has been achieved due to capitalism. The manufac- 
turer who produces fabrics depends on the cotten-yarn manufac- 
turer; the latter depends on the capitalist planter who grows 
the cotton, on the owner of the engineering works, the coal mine, 
and so on and so forth. The result is that no capitalist can get 
along without others. It is clear that the saying “every man for 
himself” is quite imapplicable to such a regime: here each 
works for all and all for each (and no room is left for God— 
either as a supermundane fantasy or as a mundane “golden calf”). 
The character of the regime changes completely. When, during 
the regime of small, isolated enterprises, work came to a stand- 
still in any one of them, this affected only a few members of society, 
it did not cause any general confusion, and therefore did not 
attract general attention and did not provoke public interference. 
But when work comes to a standstill in a large enterprise, one 
engaged in a highly specialised branch of industry and therefore 
working almost for the whole of society and, in its turn, depend- 
ent on the whole of society (for the sake of simplicity I take 
a case where socialisation has reached the culminating point), 
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work is bound to come to a standstill in all the other enterprises 
of society, because they can only obtain the products they need 
from this enterprise, they can only dispose of all their own commod- 
ities if its commodities are available. All production processes thus 
merge into a single social production process; yet each branch is 
conducted by aseparate capitalist, it depends on him and the social 
products are his private property. Is it not clear that the form of 
production comes into irreconcilable contradiction with the form of 
appropriation? Is it not evident that the latter must adapt itself to 
the former and must become social, that is, socialist? But the smart 
philistine of Otechestvenniye Zapiski reduces the whole thing to 
work under one roof. Could anything be wider of the mark! 
(I have described only the material process, only the change in 
production relations, without touching on the social aspect of the 
process, the fact that the workers become united, welded together 
and organised, since that is a derivative and secondary phenome- 
non.) 

The reason such elementary things have to be explained to the 
Russian “democrats” is that they are so badly stuck in the mud 
of petty-bourgeois ideas that to imagine any but a petty-bourgeois 
order of things is quite beyond them. 

Let us return, however, to Mr. Mikhailovsky. What objections 
did he make to the facts and arguments on which Marx based the 
conclusion that the socialist system is inevitable by virtue of the 
very laws of capitalist development? Did he show that in reality, 
under a commodity organisation of social economy, there is no 
growing specialisation of the social labour process, no concentra- 
tion of capital and enterprises, no socialisation of the whole 
labour process? No, he did not advance a single argument in refu- 
tation of these facts. Did he shake the proposition that anarchy, 
which is irreconcilable with the -socialisation of labour, is an 
inherent feature of.capitalist society? He said nothing about this. 
Did he prove that the amalgamation of the labour processes of 
all the capitalists into a single social labour process is compatible 
with private property, or that some solution to the contradiction 
is possible and conceivable other than that indicated by Marx? 
No, he did not say a word about this. 

On what, then, does his criticism rest? On manipulations, 
distortion, and on a spate of words which are nothing more than 
the noise of a rattle. 

How else, indeed, are we to characterise methods employed 
by the critic who, after first talking a lot of nonsense about triple 
successive steps of history, demands of Marx with a serious air: 
“And what next?”—that is, how will history proceed beyond that 
final stage of the process he has described? Please note that from 
the very outset of his literary and revolutionary activities Marx 
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most definitely demanded that sociological theory should accu- 
rately depict the real process—and nothing more (cf., for instance, 
the Communist Manifesto on the communists’ criterion of theory”). 
He strictly adhered to this demand in his Capital: he made it his 
task to give a scientific analysis of the capitalist form of society— 
and there he stopped, after showing that the development of 
this organisation actually going on before our eyes has such and 
such a tendency, that it must inevitably perish and turn into 
another, a higher organisation. But Mr. Mikhailovsky, evading 
the whole substance of Marx’s doctrine, puts his stupid question: 
“And what next?” And he adds profoundly: “I must frankly con- 
fess that I am not quite clear what Engels’ reply would be.” We, 
however, on our part must frankly confess, Mr. Mikhailov- 
sky, that we are quite clear about what the spirit and methods 
of such “criticism” are! 

Or take the following argument: “In the Middle Ages, Marx’s 
individual property based on the proprietor’s own labour was 
neither the only nor the predominating factor, even in the realm 
of economic relations. There was much more besides, but the 
dialectical method in Marx’s interpretation” (and not in Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky’s garbled version of it?) “does not propose returning to 
it.... It is obvious that all these schemes do not present a picture 
of historical reality, or even of its proportions; they simply satisfy 
the tendency of the human mind to think of every object in its 
past, present and future states.” Even your way of distorting 
things, Mr. Mikhailovsky, is monotonous to the point of nausea! 
Into Marx’s scheme, which claims to formulate nothing but the 
actual process of development of capitalism,* he first insinuates 
the intention of proving everything by triads, then declares 
that Marx’s scheme does not conform to the plan foisted on it by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky (the third stage restores only one aspect of the 
first stage, omitting all the others), and then in the most blatant 
manner draws the conclusion that “the scheme obviously does 
not present a picture of historical reality”! 

Is any serious polemic thinkable with a man who (as Engels 
said of Dihring) cannot quote accurately, even by way of excep- 
tion? Can there be any arguing, when the public is assured that 
the scheme “obviously” does not conform to reality, without even 
an attempt being made to show its faultiness in any respect? 


* The other features of the economic system of the Middle Ages are 
omitted because they belonged to the feudal social formation, whereas 
Marx investigates only the capitalist formation. In its pure form the process 
of capitalist development actually began—in England, for instance—with 
the system of smal], isolated commodity producers and their individual 
labour property. 
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Instead of criticising the real content of Marxist views, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky exercises his ingenuity on the subject of the 
categories past, present and future. Engels, for instance, arguing 
against the “eternal truths” of Herr Diihring, says that the “moral- 
ity ... preached to us today” is a threefold morality: Christian- 
feudal, bourgeois and proletarian, so that the past, present and 
future have their own theories of morality.!”* In this connection, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky reasons as follows: “I think that it is the cate- 
gories past, present and future that lie at the basis of all triple 
divisions of history into periods.” What profundity! Who does 
not know that if any social phenomenon is examined in its pro- 
cess of development, relics of the past, foundations of the present 
and germs of the future will always be discovered in it? But did 
Engels, for instance, think of asserting that the history of moral- 
ity (he was speaking, we know, only of the “present”) was con- 
fined to the three factors indicated, that feudal morality, for 
example, was not preceded by slave morality, and the latter 
by the morality of the primitive-communist community? Instead 
of seriously criticising Engels’ attempt to elucidate modern 
trends in moral ideas by explaining them materialistically, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky treats us to the most empty phrase-mongering! 

In respect of such methods of “criticism” employed by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, criticism which begins with the statement 
that he does not know where, in what work, the materialist 
conception of history is expounded, it would perhaps be worth 
while to recall that there was a time when the author knew one 
of these works and was able to appraise it more correctly. In 1877, 
Mr. Mikhailovsky expressed the following opinion of Capital: 
“If we remove from Capital the heavy, clumsy and unnecessary 
lid of Hegelian dialectics” (How strange! How is it that “Hegelian 
dialectics” were “unnecessary” in 1877, while in 1894 it appears 
that materialism rests on “the incontrovertibility of the dialec- 
tical process”?), “then, apart from the other merits of this essay, 
we shall observe in it splendidly elaborated material for an answer 
to the general question of the relation of forms to the material 
conditions of their existence, and an excellent formulation of 
this question for a definite sphere.” “The relation of forms to the 
material conditions of their existence”’—why, that is the very 
problem of the interrelation between the various aspects of social 
life, of the superstructure of ideological social relations on the 
basis of material relations, a problem whose well-known solution 
constitutes the doctrine of materialism. Let us proceed. 

“In point of fact, the whole of ‘Capital’” (my italics) “is devoted 
to an inquiry into how a form of society, once it has emerged, 
continues to develop and accentuates its typical features, subject- 
ing to itself and assimilating discoveries, inventions and improve- 
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ments in methods of production, new markets and science 
itself and compels them to work for it, and of how, finally, the 
given form cannot stand up against further changes in material 
conditions.” 

An astonishing thing! In 1877, “the whole of Capital” was de- 
voted to a materialist inquiry into a particular form of society 
(what else does materialism consist in, if not in explaining forms 
of society by material conditions?), whereas in 1894 it appears 
that it is not even known where, in what work, an exposition 
of this materialism should be sought! 

In 1877, Capital contained an “inquiry into” how “a particular 
form” (the capitalist form, is it not?) “cannot” (mark that!) “stand 
up against further changes in material conditions,” —whereas 
in 1894 it turns out that there has been no inquiry at all and 
that the conviction that the capitalist form cannot withstand 
any further development of the productive forces—rests “entirely 
at the end of the Hegelian triad”! In 1877, Mr. Mikhailovsky 
wrote that “the analysis of the relations of the given form of society 
to the material conditions of its existence will for ever” (my 
italics) “remain a monument to the author’s logical powers and 
vast erudition,” whereas in 1894 he declares that the doctrine 
of materialism has never and nowhere been scientifically 
verified and proved. 

An astonishing thing! What does it really mean? What has 
happened? 

Two things have happened. Firstly, the Russian, peasant social- 
ism of the seventies!?”?7—which “snorted” at freedom because 
of its bourgeois character, fought the “clear-browed liberals” 
who zealously covered up the antagonistic nature of Russian life. 
and dreamed of a peasant revolution—has completely decayed 
and has begotten that vulgar, philistine liberalism which discerns 
an “encouraging impression” in the progressive trends of peasant 
farming, forgetting that they are accompanied (and determined) 
by the wholesale expropriation of the peasantry. Secondly, in 
1877 Mr. Mikhailovsky was so engrossed in his task of defending 
the “sanguine” (i.e., revolutionary socialist) Marx from the liberal 
critics that he failed to observe the incompatibility of Marx’s 
method and his own. And then this irreconcilable contradiction 
between dialectical materialism and subjective sociology was 
explained to him—explained by Engels’ articles and books, and 
by the Russian Social-Democrats (one often meets with very apt 
comments on Mr. Mikhailovsky in Plekhanov’s writings)—and 
Mr. Mikhailovsky, instead of seriously sitting down to reconsider 
the whole question, simply took the bit between his teeth. Instead 
of welcoming Marx (as he did in 1872 and 1877)!"* he now barks 
at him under cover of dubious praise, and rages and splutters 
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against the Russian Marxists fér refusing to rest content with 
the “defence of the economically weakest", with warehouses 
and improvements in the countryside, with museums and artels 
for handicraftsmen, and similar well-meaning philistine ideas 
of progress, and for wanting to remain “sanguine” people, advo- 
cates of social revolution, and to teach, guide and organise the 
really revolutionary elements of society. 

After this brief excursion into the realm of the distant past, 
one may, we think, conclude this examination of Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky’s “criticism” of Marx's theory. Let us then try to sum 
up and recapitulate the critic’s “arguments”. 

The doctrine he set out to demolish is based, firstly, on the 
materialist conception of history, and, secondly, on the dialec- 
tical method. 

As to the first, the critic began by declaring that he did not 
know in which work materialism was expounded. Not having 
found such an exposition anywhere, he himself set about con- 
cocting an explanation of what materialism is. In order to give 
an idea of the excessive claims of this materialism, he concocted 
the story that the materialists claim to have explained the entire 
past, present and future of mankind—and when it was subsequent- 
ly shown by reference to the authentic statements of the Marxists 
that they regard only one social formation as having been ex- 
plained, the critic decided that the materialists narrow the scope 
of materialism, whereby, he asserts, they defeat themselves. 
In order to give an idea of the methods by which this materialism 
was worked out, he invented the story that the materialists 
themselves had confessed to the inadequacy of their knowledge 
for the elaboration of scientific socialism, despite the fact that 
Marx and Engels confessed only to the insufficiency of their knowl- 
edge (in 1845-1846) of economic history in general, and despite 
the fact that they never published the essay which testified to the 
insufficiency of their knowledge. After these preludes, we were 
treated to the criticism itself: Capital was annihilated because 
it dealt with only one period, whereas the critic wants to have 
all periods; and also because it did not affirm economic material- 
ism, but simply touched upon it—arguments, evidently, so 
weighty and serious as to compel the recognition that material- . 
ism had never been scientifically substantiated. Then the fact 
was cited against materialism that a man totally unconnected 
with this doctrine, having studied prehistoric times in an entirely 
different country, also arrived at materialist conclusions. To 
show, further, that it was absolutely wrong to drag procreation 
into materialism, that this was nothing but a verbal artifice, 
the critic proceeded to prove that economic relations are a super- 
structure based on sexual and family relations. The statements 
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made thereupon by our weighty critic for the edification of the 
materialists enriched us with the profound truth that inheritance 
is impossible without procreation, that a complex psychology 
“adheres” to the products of this procreation, and that children 
are brought up in the spirit of their fathers. In passing, we also 
learnt that national ties are a continuation and generalisation 
of gentile ties. Continuing his theoretical researches into mate- 
rialism, the critic noted that the content of many of the Marx- 
ists’ arguments consisted in the assertion that oppression and 
exploitation of the masses were “necessary” under the bourgeois 
regime and that this regime must “necessarily” turn into a social- 
ist regime, after which he hastened to declare that necessity 
is too general a bracket (if we omit what, exactly, people consider 
necessary) and that therefore Marxists are mystics and metaphy- 
sicians. The critic also declared that Marx's polemic against 
the idealists was “one-sided”, but he did not say a word about the 
relation of these idealists’ views to the subjective method and the 
relation of Marx’s dialectical materialism to these views. 

As to the second pillar of Marxism—the dialectical method— 
one push by the bold critic was enough to cast it to the ground. 
And the push was very well directed: the critic toiled and moiled 

-with prodigious effort to disprove the notion that anything can 

be proved by triads, ignoring the fact that the dialectical method 
does not consist in triads at all, but that it consists precisely 
in the rejection of the methods of idealism and subjectivism in 
sociology. Another push was specially directed at Marx: with 
the help of the valorous Herr Diihring, the critic ascribed to Marx 
the incredible absurdity of having tried to prove the necessity 
of the doom of capitalism by means of triads—and then victo- 
riously combated this absurdity. 

Such is the epic of the brilliant “victories” of “our well- 
known sociologist”! How very “edifying” (Burenin) it was to con- 
template these victories! 

We cannot refrain at this point from touching on another cir- 
cumstance, which has no direct bearing on the criticism of Marx's 
doctrine, but is extremely characteristic for an understanding 
of the critic’s ideals and of his conception of reality. It is his 
attitude to the working-class movement in the West. 

Above we quoted Mr. Mikhailovsky’s statement that mate- 
rialism had not justified itself in “science” (perhaps in the science 
of the German “friends of the people”?); but this materialism, 
argues Mr. Mikhailovsky, “is really spreading very rapidly among 
the working class”. How does Mr. Mikhailovsky explain this 
fact? “The success,” he says, “enjoyed by economic materialism in 
breadth, soto speak, and its dissemination ina critically unver- 
ified form, are chiefly due to the day-to-day practice established 
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by prospects for the future, and not to science.” What other 
meaning can there be in this clumsy phrase about practice “estab- 
lished” by prospects for the future than that materialism is 
spreading not because it correctly explains reality, but because 
it turns away from reality towards prospects? And he goes on to, 
say: “These prospects require of the German working class which 
is adopting them and of those who take a warm interest in its 
future neither knowledge nor the effort of critical thinking. They 
require only faith.” In other words, the spread of materialism 
and scientific socialism in breadth is due to the fact that this 
doctrine promises the workers a better future! But a most ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the history of socialism and of the 
working-class movement in the West is enough to reveal the 
utter absurdity and falsity of this explanation. Everybody knows 
that scientific socialism never painted any prospects for the 
future as such: it confined itself to analysing the present bour- 
geois regime, to studying the trends of development of the capi- 
talist social organisation, and that is all. “We do not say to the 
world,” Marx wrote as far back as 1843, and he fulfilled this pro- 
gramme to the letter, “we do not say to the world: ‘Cease strug- 
gling—your whole struggle is senseless.’ All we do is to provide 
it with a true slogan of struggle. We only show the world what 
it is actually struggling for, and consciousness is a thing which the 
world must acquire, whether it likes it or not.”!”* Everybody 
knows that Capital, for instance—the chief and basic work in 
which scientific socialism is expounded—restricts itself to the 
most general allusions to the future and merely traces those already 
existing elements from which the future system grows. Everybody 
knows that as far as prospects for the future are concerned in- 
comparably more was contributed by the earlier socialists, who 
described future society in every detail, desiring to inspire man- 
kind with a picture of a system under which people get along 
without conflict and under which their social relations are based 
not on exploitation but on drue principles of progress that con- 
form to the conditions of human nature. Nevertheless, despite 
the whole phalanx of very talented people who expounded these 
ideas, and despite the most firmly convinced socialists, their 
theories stood aloof from life and their programmes were not con- 
. nected with the political movements of the people until large- 
scale machine industry drew the mass of proletarian workers into 
the vortex ef political life, and until the true slogan of their 
struggle was found. This slogan was found by Marx,“not a utopian, 
but a strict and, in places, even dry scientist” (as Mr. Mikhailovsky 
called him in the long distant past—in 1872); and it was certainly 
not found by means of prospects, but by a scientific analysis 
of the present bourgeois regime, by an elucidation of the necessity 
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of exploitation under this regime, by an investigation of the 
laws of its development. Mr. Mikhailovsky may, of course, assure 
the readers of Russkoye Bogatstvo that neither knowledge nor 
an effort of thinking is required to understand this analysis, but 
we have already seen in his own case (and shall see it to a still 
greater extent in the case of his economist collaborator!) so gross 
a lack ‘of understanding of the elementary truths established by 
this analysis that such a statement, of course, can only provoke 
a smile. It remains an indisputable fact that the working-class 
movement spreads and develops precisely where and to the extent 
that large-scale capitalist machine industry develops; the social- 
ist doctrine is successful precisely when it stops arguing about 
social conditions that conform to human nature and sets about 
making a materialist analysis of contemporary social relations 
and explaining the necessity for the present regime of exploita- 
tion. 

Having tried to evade the real reasons for the success of mate- 
rialism among the workers by ascribing the attitude of this 
doctrine to “prospects” in a manner directly contrary to the 
truth, Mr. Mikhailovsky goes on to scoff in the most vulgar and 
philistine way at the ideas and tactics of the West-European 
working-class movement. As we have seen, he was unable to 
adduce a single argument against Marx's proofs of the inevitability 
of the capitalist system being transformed into a socialist system 
as a result of the socialisation of labour. And yet he jeers in the 
most blatant manner at the idea of an “army of proletarians” 
preparing to expropriate the capitalists, “whereupon all class 
conflict will cease and peace on earth and goodwill among men 
will reign”. He, Mr. Mikhailovsky, knows far simpler and surer 
paths to the achievement of socialism than this: all that is required 
is that the “friends of the people” should indicate in greater 
detail the “clear and unalterable” paths of the “desired economic 
evolution” —and then these friends of the people will most likely 
“be called in” to solve “practical economic problems” (see the 
article “Problems of Russia's Economic Development” by 
Mr. Yuzhakov in Russkoye Bogatstvo, No. 11) and meanwhile— 
meanwhile the workers must wait, must rely on the friends of the 
people and not begin, with “unjustified self-assurance”, an inde- 
pendent struggle against the exploiters. Desiring to strike a death- 
blow at this “unjustified self-assurance”, our author waxes highly 
indignant at “this science that can almost fit into a pocket dic- 
tionary”. How terrible, indeed! Science—and Social-Democratic 
penny pamphlets that can fit into the pocket!! Is it not obvious 
how unjustifiably self-assured are those who value science only 
insofar as it teaches the exploited to wage an independent struggle 
for their emancipation, teaches them to keep away from all 
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“friends of the people” engaged in glossing over class antagonisms 
and desirous of taking the whole business upon themselves— 
those who, therefore, expound this science in penny publications 
which so shock the philistines? How different it would be if the 
workers placed their fate in the hands of the “friends of the people”! 
They would show them a real, voluminous, university and philis- 
tine science; they would acquaint them in detail with a social 
organisation that conforms to human nature, provided only— 
the workers agreed to wait and did not themselves begin the 
struggle with such unjustified self-assurance!l... 

Let us now see how Mr. Mikhailovsky fights the Social-Demo- 
crats. What arguments does he level against their theoretical 
views, against their political, socialist activity? 

The theoretical views of the Marxists are set forth by the critic 
in the following manner: 

“The truth” (the Marxists are represented as declaring) “is that 
in accordance with the immanent laws of historical necessity Russia 
will develop her own capitalist production, with all its inherent 
contradictions and the swallowing up of the small capitalists 
by the large, and meanwhile the muzhik, divorced from the land, 
will turn into a proletarian, unite, become ‘socialised,’ and the 
trick is done, the hat reappears, and it only remains to put the 
hat on the head of now happy mankind.” 

And so, if you please, the Marxists do not differ in any way 
from the “friends of the people” in their conception of reality; 
they differ only in their idea of the future: they do not deal at 
all, it appears, with the present, but only with “prospects”. 
There can be no doubt that this is Mr. Mikhailovsky’s idea; the 
Marxists, he says, “are fully convinced that there is nothing uto- 
pian in their forecasts of the future, and that everything has been 
weighed and measured in accordance with the strict dictates of 
science”; finally and even more explicitly: the Marxists “believe 
in, and profess, the immutability of an abstract historical scheme”. 

In a word, we have before us that most banal and vulgar accu- 
sation against the Marxists long employed by all who have nothing 
substantial to bring against their views. “The Marxists profess 
the immutability of an abstract historical scheme!!” 

But this is a downright lie and invention! 

No Marxist has ever argued anywhere that there “must be” capi- 
talism im Russia “because” there was capitalism in the West, 
and so on. No Marxist has ever regarded Marx's theory as some 
universally compulsory philosophical scheme of history, as 
anything more than an explanation of a particular social-economic 
formation. Only Mr. Mikhailovsky, the subjective philosopher, 
has managed to display such a lack of understanding of Marx 
as to attribute to him a universal philosophical theory; and in 
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reply to this, he received from Marx the quite explicit explana- 
tion that he was knocking at the wrong door. No Marxist has 
ever based his Social-Democratic views on anything but the 
conformity of theory with reality and the history of the given, 
i.e., the Russian, social and economic relations; and he could not 
have done so, because this demand on theory was quite definitely 
and clearly proclaimed and made the corner-stone of the whole 
doctrine by the founder of “Marxism” himself—Marx. 

Of course, Mr. Mikhailovsky may refute these statements as 
much as he pleases, by arguing that he has heard “with his own 
ears” the profession of an abstract historical scheme. But what 
does it matter to us, Social-Democrats, or to anybody else, that 
Mr. Mikhailovsky has had occasion to hear all sorts of absurd 
nonsense from people he has talked to? Does it not merely show 
that he is very fortunate in the choice of the people he talks to, 
and nothing more? It is very possible, of course, that the witty in- 
terlocutors of the witty philosopher called themselves Marxists, 
Social-Democrats, and so forth—but who does not know 
that nowadays (as was noted long ago) every scoundrel likes 
to array himself in “red” garments?* And if Mr. Mikhailovsky 
is so perspicacious that he cannot distinguish these “mummers” 
from Marxists, or if he has understood Marx so profoundly as not 
to have noticed this criterion—most emphatically advanced by 
Marx—of the whole doctrine (the formulation of “what is going 
on before our eyes”), it only proves again that Mr. Mikhailovsky 
is not clever, and nothing else. 

At any rate, since he undertook a polemic in the press against 
the Social-Democrats, he should have had in mind the group of 
socialists who have long borne that name and have borne it 
alone—so that others cannot be confused with them—and who 
have their literarysrepresentatives, Plekhanov and his circle.!8 
And had he done so—and. that obviously is what anybody with 
any decency should have done—and had he even consulted the 
first Social-Democratic work, Plekhanov’s Our Differences, he 
would have found in its very first pages a categorical declaration 
made by the author on behalf of all the members of the circle: 

“We in no case wish to cover our programme with the authority 
of a great name” (i.e., the authority of Marx). Do you understand 
Russian, Mr. Mikhailovsky?, Do you understand the difference 
between professing abstract schemes and entirely disclaiming 
the authority of Marx when passing judgement on Russian affairs? 


* All this is said on the assumption that Mr. Mikhailovsky has indeed 
heard professions of abstract historical schemes and has not invented any- 
thing. But I consider it absolutely imperative in this connection to make 
the reservation that I give this only for what it is worth. 
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Do you realise that you acted dishonestly by representing 
the first opinion you happened to hear from your interlocutors 
as Marxist, and by ignoring the published declaration made 
by a prominent member of Social-Democracy on behalf of the 
whole group? 

And then the declaration becomes even more explicit: 

“I repeat,” Plekhanov says, “that the most consistent Marxists 
may disagree in the appraisal of the present Russian situation”; 
our doctrine is the “first attempt at applying this particular scien- 
tific theory to the analysis of very complicated and entangled 
social relations”. 

It would seem difficult to speak more clearly: the Marxists 
unreservedly borrow from Marx’s theory only its invaluable 
methods, without which an elucidation of social relations is 
impossible, and, consequently, they see the criterion of their 
judgement of these relations not in abstract schemes and suchlike 
nonsense at all, but in its fidelity and conformity to reality. 

Perhaps you think that in making these statements the author 
actually had something else in mind? But that is not so. The 
question he was dealing with was—“must Russia pass through 
the capitalist phase of development?” Hence, the question was 
not given a Marxist formulation at all, but was inconformity with 
the subjective methods of various native philosophers of ours, 
who see the criterion of this “must” in the policy of the authori- 
ties, or in the activities of “society”, or in the ideal of a society 
that “corresponds to human nature”, and similar twaddle. So it 
is fair to ask, how should a man who believes in abstract schemes 
have answered such a question? Obviously, he would have spoken 
of the incontrovertibility of the dialectical process, of the general 
philosophical importance of Marx's theory, of the inevitability 
of every country passing through the phase of ... and so on and 
so forth. 

And how did Plekhanov answer it? 

In the only way a Marxist could. 

He left aside entirely the question of the “must”, as being an 
idle one that could be of interest only to subjectivists, and dealt 
exclusively with real social and economic relations and their 
aclual evolution. And that is why he gave no direct answer to this 
wrongly formulated question, but instead replied: “Russia has 
entered the capitalist path.” 

And Mr. Mikhailovsky talks with the air of an expert about 
belief in abstract historical schemes, about the immanent laws 
of necessity, and similar incredible nonsense! And he calls this 
“a polemic against the Social-Democrats”!! 

If this is a polemicist, then I simply cannot understand 
what a windbag is! 
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One must also observe in connection with Mr. Mikhailovsky's 
argument quoted above that he presents the views of the Social- 
Democrats as being: “Russia will develop her own capitalist pro- 
duction.” Evidently, in the opinion of this philosopher, Russia 
has not got “her own” capitalist production. The author appar- 
ently shares the opinion that Russian capitalism is confined 
to one and a half million workers. We shall later on again meet 
with this childish idea of our “friends of the people”, who class 
all the other forms of exploitation of free labour under 
heaven knows what heading. “Russia will develop her own 
capitalist production with all its inherent contradictions, and 
meanwhile the muzhik, separated from the land, will turn into 
a proletarian.” The farther in the wood, the more trees there are. 
So there are no “inherent contradictions” in Russia? Or, to put 
it plainly, there is no exploitation of the mass of the people by 
a handful of capitalists, there is no ruin of the vast majority 
of the population and no enrichment of a few? The muzhik has 
still to be separated from the land? But what is the entire post- 
Reform history of Russia, if not the wholesale expropriation 
of the peasantry, proceeding with unparalleled intensity? One 
must possess great courage indeed to say such things publicly. 
And Mr. Mikhailovsky possesses that courage: “Marx dealt with 
a ready-made proletariat and a ready-made capitalism, whereas 
we have still to create them”. Russia has still to create a prole- 
tariat?! In Russia—the only country where such a hopeless poverty 
of the masses and such shameless exploitation of the working 
people can be found; which has been compared (and legitimately 
so) to England as regards the condition of the poor; and where 
the starvation of millions of people is a permanent thing existing 
side by side, for instance, with a steady increase in the export 
of grain—in Russia there is no proletariat!! 

I think Mr. Mikhailovsky deserves to have a monument erected 
to him in his own lifetime for these classic words!* 

We shall, incidentally, see later that it is a constant and most 
consistent tactic of the “friends of the people” to shut their eyes 
pharisaically to the intolerable condition of the working people 
in Russia, to depict this condition as having merely been “shaken”, 
so that only the efforts of “cultured society” and the government 


* But perhaps here, too, Mr. Mikhailovsky may try to wriggle out by 
declaring that he had n¥ intention of saying that there was no proletariat 
at all in Russia, but only that there was no capitalist proletariat? Is that 
so? Then why did you not say so? The whole question is one of whether the 
Russian proletariat is a proletariat characteristic of the bourgeois or of 
some other organisation of social economy. Who is to blame if in the course 
of two whole articles you did not utter a word about this, the only serious 
and important question, but preferred instead to talk all sorts of nonsense, 
and reach the craziest conclusions? 
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are needed for everything to be put on the right track. These 
knights think that if they shut their eyes to the fact that the 
condition of the werking masses is bad not because it has been 
“shaken”, but because these masses are being shamelessly robbed 
by a handful of exploiters, that if they bury their heads in the 
sand like ostriches so as not to see these exploiters, the exploiters 
will disappear. And when the Social-Democrats tell them that 
it is shameful cowardice to fear to look reality in the face, when 
they take the fact of exploitation as their starting-point and say 
that its only possible explanation lies in the bourgeois organisa- 
tion of Russian society, which is splitting the mass of the people 
into a proletariat and a bourgeoisie, and in the class character 
of the Russian state, which is nothing but the organ of the rule 
of this bourgeoisie, and that therefore the only way out lies in the 
class struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie—these 
“friends of the people” begin to howl that the Social-Democrats 
want to dispossess the people of their land!! that they want to 
destroy our people’s economic organisation!! 

The socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruitful 
work only when they abandon their illusions and begin to seek 
support in the actual, and not the desired development of Russia, 
in actual, and not possible social-economic relations. Moreover, 
their THEORETICAL work must be directed towards the concrete 
study of all forms of economic antagonism in Russia, the study of 
their connections and successive development, they must reveal 
this antagonism wherever it has been concealed by political history, 
by the peculiarities of legal systems or by established theoretical 
prejudice. They must present an integral picture of our realities 
as a definite system of production relations, show that the exploitation 
and expropriation of the working people are essential under this 
system, and show the way out of this system that is indicated by 
economic development. 

This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history and 
cealities, must furnish an answer to the demands of the prole- 
tariat—and if it satisfies the requirements of science, then every 
awakening of the protesting thought of the proletariat will inev- 
itably guide this thought into the channels of Social-Democracy. 
The greater the progress made in elaborating this theory, the 
more rapidly will Social-Democracy grow; for even the most artful 
guardians of the present system cannot prevent the awakening 
of proletarian thought, because this system itself necessarily and 
inevitably entails the most intense expropriation of the produc- 
ers, the continuous growth of the proletariat and of its reserve 
army—and this parallel to the progress of social wealth, the 
enormous growth of the productive forces, and the socialisation 
of labour by capitalism. However much has still to be done to 
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elaborate this theory, the socialists will do it; this is guaranteed 
by the spread among them of materialism, the only scientific 
method, one requiring that every programme shall be a precise 
formulation of the actual process; it is guaranteed by the success 
of Social-Democracy, which has adopted these ideas—a success 
which has so stirred up our liberals and democrats that, as a cer- 
tain Marxist has put it, their monthly magazines have ceased 
to be dull. 

In thus emphasising the necessity, importance and immensity 
of the theoretical work of the Social-Democrats, I by no means 
want to say that this work should take precedence over 
PRACTICAL work,*—still less that the latter should be post- 
poned until the former is completed. Only the admirers of the 
“subjective method in sociology”, or the followers of utopian 
socialism, could arrive at such a conclusion. Of course, if it is 
presumed that the task of the socialists is to seek “different” (from 
actual) “paths of development” for the country, then, naturally, 
practical work becomes possible only when philosophical geniuses 
discover and indicate these “different paths”; and conversely, 
once these paths are discovered and indicated theoretical work 
ends, and the work of those who are to direct the “fatherland” 
along the “newly-discovered” “different paths” begins. The posi- 
tion is altogether different when the task of the socialists is to be 
the ideological leaders of the proletariat in its actual struggle 
against actual and real enemies who stand in the actual path 
of social and economic development. Under these circumstances, | 
theoretical and practical work merge into one aptly described 
by the veteran German Social-Democrat, Liebknecht, as: 


Studieren, Propagandieren, Organisieren.** 


You cannot be an ideological leader without the above-mentioned 
theoretical work, just as you cannot be one without directing 
this work to meet the needs of the cause, and without spreading 
the results of this theory among the workers and helping them 
to organise. 

Such a presentation of the task guards Social-Democracy 
against the defects from which socialist groups so often suffer, 
namely, dogmatism and sectarianism. 


* On the contrary, the practical work of propaganda and agitation must 
always take precedence, because, firstly, shscratical work only supplies 
answers to the problems raised by practical work, and, secondly, the Social- 
Democrats, for reasons over which they have no control, are so often com- 
pelled to confine themselves to theoretical work that they value highly 
every moment when practical work is possible. 

** Study, propaganda, organisation.— Fd. 
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There can be no dogmatism where the supreme and sole crite- 
rion of a doctrine is its conformity to the actual process of social 
and economic development; there can be no sectarianism when 
the task is that of promoting the organisation of the proletariat, 
and when, therefore, the role of the “intelligentsia” is to make 
special leaders from among the intelligentsia unnecessary. 

Hence, despite the existence of differences among Marxists 
on various theoretical questions, the methods of their political 
activity have remained unchanged ever since the group arose. 

The political activity of the Social-Democrats lies in promoting 
the development and organisation of the working-class movement 
in Russia, in transforming this movement from its present state 
of sporadic attempts at protest, “riots” and strikes devoid of 
a guiding idea, into an organised struggle of the WHOLE Rus- 
sian working CLASS directed against the bourgeois regime and 
working for the expropriation of the expropriators and the aboli- 
tion of the social system based on the oppression of the working 
people. Underlying these activities is the common conviction 
‘of Marxists that the Russian worker isthe sole and natural repre- 
sentative of Russia's entire working and exploited population*. 

Natural because the exploitation of the working people in 
Russia is everywhere capitalist in nature, if we leave out of account 
the moribund remnants of serf economy; but the exploitation 
of the mass of producers is on a small scale, scattered and unde- 
veloped, while the exploitation of the factory proletariat is on 
a large scale, socialised and concentrated. In the former case, 
exploitation is still enmeshed in medieval forms, various politi- 
cal, legal.and conventional trappings, tricks and devices, which 
hinder the working people and their ideologists from seeing the 
essence of the system which oppresses the working people, from 
seeing where and how a way can be found out of this system. 
In the latter case, on the contrary, exploitation is fully developed 
and emerges in its pure form, without any confusing details. 
The worker cannot fail to see that he is oppressed by capital, 
that his struggle has to be waged against the bourgeois class. 
And this struggle, aimed at satisfying his immediate economic 
needs, at improving his material conditions, inevitably demands 
that the workers organise, and inevitably becomes a war not 
against individuals, but against a class, the class which oppresses 
and crushes the working people not only in the factories, but 
everywhere. That is why the factory worker is none other than 


* Russia’s man of the future is the muzhik—thought the representatives 
of peasant socialism, the Narodniks in the broadest sense of the term. Rus- 
sia's man of the future is the worker—think the Social-Democrats. That 
is how the Marxist view was formulated in a certain manuscript. 
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the foremost representative of the entire exploited population. 
And in order that he may fulfil his function of representative in an 
organised, sustained struggle it is by no means necessary to enthuse 
him with “perspectives”; all that is needed is simply to make him 
understand his position, to make him understand the political 
and economic structure of the system that oppresses him, and 
the necessity and inevitability of class antagonisms under this 
system. This position of the factory worker in the general system 
of capitalist relations makes him the sole fighter for the emanci- 
pation of the working class, for only the higher stage of develop- 
ment of capitalism, large-scale machine industry, creates the 
material conditions and the social forces necessary for this struggle. 
Everywhere else, where the forms of capitalist development are 
low, these material conditions are absent; production is scattered 
among thousands of tiny enterprises (and they do not cease to be 
scattered enterprises even under the most equalitarian forms 
of communal landownership), for the most part the exploited still 
possess tiny enterprises, and are thus tied to the very bourgeois 
system they should be fighting: this retards and hinders the 
development of the social forces capable of overthrowing capital- 
ism. Scattered, individual, petty exploitation ties the working 
people to one locality, divides them, prevents them from becoming 
conscious of class solidarity, prevents them from uniting once 
they have understood that oppression is not caused by some partic- 
ular individual, but by the whole economic system. Large-scale 
capitalism, on the contrary, inevitably severs all the workers’ 
ties with the old society, with a particular locality and a particu- 
lar exploiter; it unites them, compels them to think and places 
them in conditions which enable them to commence an organised 
struggle. Accordingly, it is on the working class that the Social- 
Democrats concentrate all their attention and all their activities. 
When its advanced representatives have mastered the ideas of 
scientific socialism, the idea of the historical role of the Russian 
worker, when these ideas become widespread, and when stable 
organisations are formed among the workers to transform the 
workers’ present sporadic economic war into conscious class 
struggle—then the Russian WORKER rising at the head of all 
the democratic elements, will overthrow absolutism and lead the 
RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT (side by side with the proletariat 
of ALL COUNTRIES) along the straight road of open political 
struggle to THE VICTORIOUS COMMUNIST REVOLUTION .... 

In addition to presenting historical facts in a false light and 
forgetting the vast amount of work done by the socialists in lend- 
ing consciousness and organisation to the working-class move- 
ment, our philosophers foist upon Marx the most senseless fatal- 
istic views. In his opinion, they assure us, the organisation and 
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socialisation of the workers occur spontaneously, and, conse- 
quently, if we see capitalism but do not see a working-class move- 
ment, that is because capitalism is not fulfilling its mission, and- 
not because we are still doing too little in the matter of organisa- 
tion and propaganda among the workers. This cowardly petty- 
bourgeois artifice of our exceptionalist philosophers is not worth 
refuting: it is refuted by all the activities of the Social-Democrats 
in all countries; it is refuted by every public speech made by any 
Marxist. Social-Democracy—as Kautsky very justly remarks— 
is a fusion of the working-class movement and socialism. And in 
order that the progressive work of capitalism may “manifest” 
itself in this country too, our socialists must set to work with 
the utmost energy; they must work out in greater detail the 
Marxist conception of the history and present position of Russia, 
and make a more concrete investigation of all forms of the class 
struggle and exploitation, which are particularly complex and 
masked in Russia. They must, furthermore, popularise this theory 
and make it known to the worker; they must help the worker 
to assimilate it and devise the form of organisation most 
SUITABLE under our conditions for disseminating Social-Democrat- 
ic ideas and welding the workers into a political force. And the 
Russian Social-Democrats, far from ever having said that they 
have already completed, fulfilled this work of the ideologists 
of the working class (there is no end to this work), have always 
stressed the fact that they are only just beginning it, and that 
much effort by many, many persons will be required to create 
anything at all lasting.... 

Marx, on the other hand, considered the whole value of his 
theory to lie in the fact that it is “in its essence critical* and revo- 
lutionary”.1®? And this latter quality is indeed completely and 
unconditionally inherent in Marzism, for this theory directly 
sets itself the task of disclosing all the forms of antagonism and 
exploitation in modern society, tracing their evolution, demon- 
strating their transitory character, the inevitability of their 
transformation into a different form, and thus serving the prole- 
tariat as a means of ending all exploitation as quickly and easily as 
possible. The irresistible attraction of this theory, which draws 
to itself the socialists of all countries lies precisely in the fact 
that it combines the quality of being strictly and supremely 


* Note that Marx is speaking here of materialist criticism, which alone 
he regards as scientific—that is, criticism which compares the political, 
legal, social, conventional and other facts, with economics, with the system 
of production relations, with the interests of the classes that inevitably 
take shape on the basis of all the antagonistic social relations. That Russian 
social relations are antagonistic can hardly be doubted. But nobody has 
yet tried to take them as a basis for such criticism. 
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scientific (being the last word in social science) with that of being 
revolutionary, it does not combine them accidentally and not 
only because the founder of the doctrine combined in his own 
person the qualities of a scientist and a revolutionary, but does 
so intrinsically and inseparably. Is it not a fact that the task 
of theory, the aim of science, is here defined as assistance for 
tbe oppressed class in its actual economic struggle. 


“We do not say to the world: Cease struggling— 
your whole struggle is senseless. All we do is to provide it 
with a true slogan of struggle.”1® 


Hence, the direct task of science, according to Marx, is to pro- 
vide a true slogan of struggle, that is, to be able to present this 
struggle objectively as the product of a definite system of pro- 
duction relations, to be able to understand the necessity of this 
struggle, its content, course and conditions of development. 
It is impossible to provide a “slogan of struggle” unless we study 
every separate form of the struggle minutely, unless we trace 
every stage of the struggle during the transition from one form 
to another, so that we can define the situation at any given moment, 
without losing sight of the general character of the struggle and 
its general aim, namely, the complete and final abolition of all 
exploitation and all oppression. 


Written in the spring 
and summer of 1894 


First published in 1894, Collected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 133-87, 
a hectographed edition 191-96, 296-300, 320-21, 327-28 





From THE ECONOMIC CONTENT 
OF NARODISM AND THE CRITICISM 
OF IT IN MR. STRUVE’S BOOK 


(The Reflection of Marxism in Bourgeois Literature) 


P. STRUVE. “CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT”. ST. PETERSBURG, 1894 184 


We must object to a remark which Mr. Struve directs against 
Mr. Mikhailovsky. “According to his view,” the author says, 
“there are no insurmountable historical tendencies which, as 
such, should serve on the one hand as a starting-point, and on the 
other as unavoidable bounds to the purposeful activity of indi- 
viduals and social groups” (11). 

That is the language of an objectivist, and not of a Marxist 
(materialist). Between these conceptions (systems of views) there is 
a difference, which should be dwelt on, since an incomplete grasp 
of this difference is one of the fundamental defects of Mr. Struve’s 
book and manifests itself in the majority of his arguments. 

The objectivist speaks of the necessity of a given historical 
process; the materialist gives an exact picture of the given social- 
economic formation and of the antagonistic relations to which 
it gives rise. When demonstrating the necessity for a given series 
of facts, the objectivist always runs the risk of becoming an apolo- 
gist for these facts: the materialist discloses the class contradic- 
tions and in so doing defines his standpoint. The objectivist 
speaks of “insurmountable historical tendencies”; the material- 
ist speaks of the class which “directs” the given economic system, 
giving rise to such and such forms of counteraction by other 
classes. Thus, on the one hand, the materialist is more consistent 
than the objectivist, and gives profounder and fuller effect to his 
objectivism. He does not limit himself to speaking of the neces- 
sity of a process, but ascertains exactly what social-economic 
formation gives the process its content, exactly what class deter- 
mines this necessity. In the present case, for example, the material- 
ist would not content himself with stating the “insurmountable 
historical tendencies”, but would point to the existence of certain 
classes, which determine the content of the given system and 
preclude the possibility of any solution except by the action 
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of the producers themselves. On the other hand, materialism 
includes partisanship, so to speak, and enjoins the direct and open 
adoption of the standpoint of a definite social group in any assess- 
ment of events.*... 

Let us, however, return to Mr. Struve. Having shown the empti- 
ness of the Narodniks’ arguments regarding the “individual,” 
he continues: “That sociology does indeed always strive to reduce 
the elements of individuality to social sources is corroborated 
by every attempt to explain any big phase in historical evolution. 
When the ‘historical individual’ of the ‘great man’ is referred 
to, there is always a tendency to represent him as the ‘vehicle’ 
of the spirit of a certain era, as the representative of his time— 
and his actions, his successes and failures, as a necessary result 
of the whole preceding course of affairs” (32). This general ten- 
dency of every attempt to explain social phenomena, i.e., to create 
a social science, “is clearly expressed in the doctrine that the 
class struggle is the basic process in social evolution. Since the 
individual had been discarded, some other element had to be 
found. The social group proved to be such an element” (33). 
Mr. Struve is absolutely right when he says that the theory of the 
class struggle crowns, so to speak, the general endeavour of soci- 
ology to reduce “the elements of individuality to social sources.” 
Furthermore, the theory of the class struggle for the first time 
pursues this endeavour so completely and consistently as to raise 
sociology to the level of a science. This was achieved by the 
materialist definition of the concept “group.” In itself, this con- 
cept is still too indefinite and arbitrary: religious, ethnographical, 
political, juridical and other phenomena may also be considered 
as criteria distinguishing “groups”. There is no firm token by which 
particular “groups” in each of these spheres can be distinguished. 
The theory of the class struggle, however, represents a tremendous 
acquisition for social science for the very reason that it lays down 
the methods by which the individual can be reduced to the social 
with the utmost precision and definiteness. Firstly, this theory 
worked out the concept of the social-economic formation. Taking 
as its starting-point a fact that is fundamental to all human society, 
namely, the mode of procuring the means of subsistence, it con- 
nected up with this the relations between people formed under 
the influence of the given modes of procuring the means of sub- 
sistence, and: showed that this system of relations (“relations 
of production”, to use Marx’s terminology) is the basis of society, 
which clothes itself in political and legal forms and in definite 


* Concrete examples of Mr. Struve’s incomplete application of material- 
ism and the lack of consistency in his theory of the class struggle will be 
given below in each particular instance. 
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trends of social thought. According to Marx’s theory, each such 
system of production relations is a specific social organism, whose 
inception, functioning, and transition to a higher form, conver- 
sion into another social organism, are governed by specific laws. 
This theory applied to social science that objective, general scien- 
tific criterion of repetition which the subjectivists declared could 
not be applied to sociology. They argued, in fact, that owing to the 
tremendous complexity and variety of social phenomena they 
could not be studied without separating the important from the 
unimportant, and that such a separation could be made only 
from the viewpoint of “critically thinking” and “morally develop- 
ed” individuals. And they thus happily succeeded in transform- 
ing social science into a series of sermons on petty-bourgeois 
morality, samples of which we have seen in the case of Mr. Mikhai- 
lovsky, who- philosophised about the inexpediency of history 
and about a path directed by “the light of science.” It was these 
arguments that Marx’s theory severed at the very root. The 
distinction between the important and the unimportant was re- 
placed by the distinction between the economic structure of society, 
as the content, and the political and ideological form. The very 
concept of the economic structure was exactly explained by refut- 
ing the views of the earlier economists, who saw laws of nature 
where there is room only for the laws of a specific, historically 
defined system of relations of production. The subjectivists’ 
arguments about “society” in general, meaningless arguments 
that did not go beyond petty-bourgeois utopias (because even the 
possibility of generalising the most varied social systems into 
special types of social organisms was not ascertained), were re- 
placed by an investigation of definite forms of the structure of society. 
Secondly, the actions of “living individuals” within the bounds 
of each such social-economic formation, actions infinitely varied 
and apparently not lending themselves to any systematisation, 
were generalised and reduced to the actions of groups of individ- 
uals differing from each other in the part they played in the 
system of production relations, in the conditions of production, 
and, consequently, in their conditions of life, and in the interests 
determined by these conditions—in a word, to the actions of 
classes, the struggle between which determined the development 
of society. This refuted the childishly naive and purely mechanical 
view of history held by the subjectivists, who contented them- 
selves with the meaningless thesis that history is made by living 
individuals, and who refused to examine what social conditions 
determine their actions, and exactly in what way. Subjectivism 
was replaced by the view that the social process is a process of 
natural history—a view without which, .of course, there could 
be no social science. Mr. Struve very justly remarks that “ignoring 
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the individual in sociology, or rather, removing him from sociol- 
ogy, is essentially a particular instance of the striving for scientific 
knowledge” (33), and that “individualities” exist not only in 
the spiritual but also in the physical world. The whole point 
is that the reduction of “individualities” to certain general laws 
was accomplished for the physical realm long ago, while for the 
social realm it was firmly established only by Marx’s theory. 

Another objection made by Mr. Struve to the sociological 
theory of the Russian subjectivists is that, in addition to all 
the above-mentioned arguments, “sociology cannot under any 
circumstances recognise what we call individuality as a primary 
fact, since the very concept of individuality (which is not sub- 
ject to further explanation) and the fact that corresponds to it 
are the result of a long social process” (36). This is a very true 
thought, and is all the more worthy of being dwelt on because 
the author’s argument contains certain inaccuracies. He cites 
the views of Simmel, who, he declares, proved in his Social 
Differentiation the direct interdependence between the development 


‘ of the individual and the differentiation of the group to which the 


individual belongs. Mr. Struve contrasts this thesis with Mr. 
Mikhailovsky’s theory of the inverse dependence between the deve- 
lopment of the individual and the differentiation (“heterogeneity”) 
of socfety. “In an undifferentiated environment,” Mr. Struve 
objects, “the individual will be ‘harmoniously integral’... in his 
‘homogeneity and impersonality.’ A real individual cannot be 
‘an aggregate of all the features inherent in the human organism 
in general,’ simply because such a fullness of content exceeds 
the powers of the real individual” (38-39). “In order that the 
individual may be differentiated, he must live in a differentiated 
environment” (39). 

It is not clear from this exposition how exactly Simmel for- 
mulates the question and how he argues. But as transmitted 
by Mr. Struve the formulation of the question suffers from the 
same defect that we find in Mr. Mikhailovsky’s case. Abstract 
reasoning about how far the development (and well-being) of the 
individual depends on the differentiation of society is quite 
unscientific, because no correlation can be established that will 
suit every form of social structure. The very concepts “differen- 
tiation,” “heterogeneity”, and so on, acquire absolutely different 
meanings, depending on the particular social environment to 
which they are applied. Mr. Mikhailovsky’s fundamental error 
consists precisely in the abstract dogmatism of his reasoning, 
which endeavours to embrace “progress” in general, instead of 
studying the concrete “progress” of some concrete social forma- 
tion. When Mr. Struve sets his own general theses (described 
above) against Mr. Mikhailovsky, he repeats the latter’s mistake 
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by abandoning the depiction and explanation of a concrete prog- 
ress for the realm of nebulous and unfounded dogmas. Let us 
take an example: “The harmonious integrity of the individual 
is determined as to its content by the degree of development, 
i.e., differentiation of the group,” says Mr. Struve, and puts this 
phrase in italics. But what are we to understand here by the 
“differentiation” of the group? Has the abolition of serfdom accen- 
tuated or weakened this “differentiation’? Mr. Mikhailovsky 
answers the question in the latter sense (“What Is Progress?”); 
Mr. Struve would most likely answer it in the former sense, on the 
grounds of the increased social division of labour. The former 
had in mind the abolition of social-estate distinctions; the latter, 
the creation of economic distinctions. The term, as you see, is so 
indefinite that it can be stretched to cover opposite things. Another 
example. The transition from capitalist manufacture to large- 
scale machine industry may be regarded as diminution of “differ- 
entiation,” for the detailed division of labour among specialised 
workers ceases. Yet there can be no doubt*that the conditions 
for the development of the individuality are far more favourable 
(for the worker) precisely in the latter case. The conclusion is 
that the very formulation of the question is incorrect. The author 
himself admits that there is also an antagonism between the 
individual and the group (to which Mr. Mikhailovsky also 
refers). “But life,” he adds, “is never made up of absolute contra- 
dictions: in life everything is mobile and relative, and at the same 
time’all the separate sides are in a state of constant interaction” 
(39). If that is so, why was it necessary to speak of absolute inter- 
relations between the group and the individual, interrelations 
having no connection with the strictly defined phase in the devel- 
opment of a definite social formation? Why could not the whole 
argument have been transferred to the concrete process of evolu- 
tion of Russia? The author has made an attempt to formulate 
the question in this way, and had he adhered to it consistently 
his argument would have gained a great deal. “It was only the 
division of labour—mankind’s fall from grace, according to 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s doctrine—that created the conditions for the 
development of the ‘individual’ in whose name Mr. Mikhailovsky 
justly protests against the modern forms of division of labour” 
(38). That is excellently put; only in place of “division of labour” 
he should have said “capitalism,” and, even more narrowly, 
Russian capitalism. Capitalism is progressive in its significance 
precisely because it has destroyed the old cramped conditions 
of human life that created mental stultification and prevented 
the producers from taking their destinies into their own hands. 
The tremendous development of trade relations and world exchange 
and the constant migrations of vast masses of the population 
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have shattered the age-old fetters of the tribe, family and terri- 
torial community, and created that variety of development, that 
“variety of talents and wealth of social relationships,”"* which 
plays so great a part in the modern history of the West. In Russia 
this process has been fully manifested in the post-Reform era, 
when the ancient forms of labour very rapidly collapsed and prime 
place was assumed by the purchase and sale of labour-power, 
which tore the peasant from the patriarchal, semi-feudal family, 
from the stupefying conditions of village life and replaced the 
semi-feudal forms of appropriation of surplus-value by purely 
capitalist forms. This economic process has been reflected in the 
social sphere by a “general heightening of the sense of individu- 
ality,” by the middle-class intellectuals'®* squeezing the landlord 
class out of “society,” by a heated literary war against senseless 
medieval restrictions on the individual, and so on. The Narodniks 
will probably not deny that it was post-Reform Russia which 
produced this heightened sense of individuality, of personal digni- 
ty. But they do not ask themselves what material conditions 
led to this. Nothing of the kind, of course, could have happened 
under serfdom. And so the Narodnik welcomes the “emancipatory” 
Reform, never noticing that he is guilty of the same short-sighted 
optimism as the bourgeois historians of whom Marx wrote that 
they regarded the peasant Reform through the clair-obscure 
of “emancipation,” without observing that this “emancipation” 
only consisted in the replacement of one form by another, the 
replacement of the feudal surplus product by bourgeois surplus- 
value. Exactly the same thing has happened in our country. The 
“old nobility” economy, by tying men to their localities and 
dividing the population into handfuls of subjects of individual 
lords, brought about the suppression of the individual. And then 
capitalism freed him of all feudal fetters, made him independent 
in respect of the market, made him a commodity owner (and as 
such the equal of all other commodity owners), and thus height- 
ened his sense of individuality. If the Narodnik gentlemen are 
filled with pharisaic horror wher they hear talk of the progres- 
sive character of Russian capit: lism, it is only because they 
do not reflect on the material conditions which make for those 
“benefits of progress” that mark post-Reform Russia. When 
Mr. Mikhailovsky begins his “sociology” with the “individual” 
who protests against Russian capitalism as an accidental and 
temporary deviation of Russia from the right path, he defeats 
his own purpose because he does not realise that it was capital- 
ism alone that created the conditions which made possible this 
protest of the individual. From this example we see once again 


* K. Marx, Der achtzehnte Brumaire, S. 98 u.s.w.'85 
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the changes needed in Mr. Struve’s arguments. The question should 
have been made entirely one of Russian realities, of ascertaining 
what actually exists and why it is so and not otherwise. It was 
not for nothing that the Narodniks based their whole sociology 
not on an analysis of reality but on arguments about what 
“might be”; they could not help seeing that reality was merci- 
lessly destroying their illusions. 

The author concludes his examination of the theory of “indivi- 
duals” with the following formulation: “To sociology, the individ- 
ual is a function of the environment,” “the individual is here 
a formal concept, whose content is supplied by an investigation 
of the social group” (40). This last comparison brings out very 
well the contrast between subjectivism and materialism. When 
they argued about the “individual,” the subjectivists defined the 
content of this concept (i.e., the “thoughts and feelings” of the 
mdividual, his social acts) a priori, that is, they insinuated their 
utopias instead of “investigating the social group.” 

Another “important aspect” of materialism, Mr. Struve contin- 
ues, “consists in economic materialism subordinating the idea 
to the fact, and consciousness and what should be to being” (40). 
Here, of course, “subordinating the idea” means assigning to it 
a subordinate position in the explanation of social phenomena. 
The Narodnik subjectivists do exactly the opposite: they base 
their arguments on “ideals”, without bothering about the fact 
that these ideals can only be a certain reflection of reality, and, 
consequently, must be verified by facts, must be based on facts. 
But then this latter thesis will be incomprehensible to the Narod- 
nik without explanation. How is that?—he asks himself; ideals 
should condemn facts, show how to change them, they should 
verify facts, and not be verified by them. To the Narodnik, who 
is accustomed to hover in the clouds, this appears to be a compro- 
mise with facts. Let us explain. 

The existence of “working for others,” the existence of exploita- 
tion, will always engender ideals opposite to this system both 
among the exploited themselves and among certain members 
of the “intelligentsia.” 

These ideals are extremely valuable to the Marxist; he argues 
with Narodism only on the basis of these ideals; he argues exclusive- 
ly about the construction of these ideals and their realisation. 

The Narodnik thinks it enough to note the fact that gives rise 
to such ideals, then to refer to the legitimacy of the ideal from 
the standpoint of “modern science and modern moral ideas” [and 
he does not realise that these “modern ideas” are only concessions 
made by West-European “public opinion” to the new rising force], 
and then to call upon “society” and the “state” to ensure it, safe- 
guard it, organise it! 
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The Marxist proceeds from the same ideal; he does not compare 
it with “modern science and modern moral ideas, however,”* 
but with the existing class contradictions, and therefore does not 
formulate it as a demand put forward by “science,” but by such 
and such a class, a demand engendered by such and such social 
relations (which are to be objectively investigated), and achiev- 
able only in such and such a way in consequence of such and 
such properties of these relations. If ideals are not based on faets 
in this way, they will only remain pious wishes, with no chance 
of being accepted by the masses and, hence, of being realised. 

Having thus stated the general theoretical propositions which 
compel the recognition of materialism as the only correct method 
of social science, Mr. Struve proceeds to expound the views of 
Marx and Engels, quoting principally the works of the latter. 
This is an extremely interesting and instructive part of the book. 

The author’s statement that “nowhere does one meet with such 
misunderstanding of Marx as among Russian publicists” (44) 
is an extremely just one. In illustration, he first of all cites Mr. 
Mikhailovsky, who regards Marx's “historico-philosophical theory” 
as nothing more than an explanation of the “genesis of the capi- 
talist system.” Mr. Struve quite rightly protests against this. 
Indeed, it is a highly characteristic fact. Mr. Mikhailovsky has 
written about Marx many times, but he has never even hinted 
at the relation of Marx's method to the “subjective method in 
sociology.” Mr. Mikhailovsky has written about Capital and 
has declared his “solidarity” (?) with Marx's economic doctrine, 
but he has passed over in complete silence the question—for 
example—of whether the Russian subjectivists are not following 
the method of Proudhon, who wanted to refashion commodity 
economy in accordance with his ideal of justice.** In what way 
does this criterion (of justice—justice éternelle) differ from 
Mr. Mikhailovsky’s criterion: “modern science and modern moral 
ideas”? Mr. Mikhailovsky has always protested vigorously against 
identifying the method of social sciences with that of the natural 
sciences, so why did he not object to Marx's statement that 
Proudhon’s method is as absurd as would be that of a chemist 
who wanted to transform metabolism in accordance with the 
laws of “affinity” instead of studying the “real laws of metabo- 
lism”? Why did he not object to Marx’s view that the social 
process is a “process of natural history”? It cannot be explained 


* Engels, in Herrn E. Dihrings Umwdlzung der Wissenschaft (Herr Eugen 
Dithring’s Revolution tn Science [Antt-Diihring|—Ed.), very aptly points 
out that this is the old psychological method of comparing one’s own con- 
cept with another concept, with a cast of another fact, and not with the 
fact it reflects. 

** Das Kapital, I.B. 2te Aufl, S. 62, Anm. 38.187 
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by non-acquaintance with the literature; the explanation evi- 
dently lies in an utter failure or refusal to understand. Mr. Struve, 
it seems to me, is the first in our literature to have pointed this 
out—and that is greatly to his credit. 

Let us now pass to those of the author's statements on Marxism 
which evoke criticism. “We cannot but admit,” says Mr. Struve, 
“that a purely philosophical proof of this doctrine has not yet been 
provided, and that it has not yet coped with the vast concrete 
material presented by world history. What is needed, evidently, 
is a reconsideration of the facts from the standpoint of the new 
theory; what is needed is a criticism of the theory from the angle 
of the facts. Perhaps much of the one-sidedness and the over-hasty 
generalisations will be abandoned” (46). It is not quite clear 
what the author means by “a purely philosophical proof.” From 
the standpoint of Marx and Engels, philosophy has no right 
to a separate, independent existence, and its material is divided 
among the various branches of positive science. Thus one might 
understand philosophical proof to mean either a comparison 
of its premises with the firmly established laws of other sciences 
Jand Mr. Struve himself admitted that even psychology provides 
propositions impelling the abandonment of subjectivism and 
the adoption of materialism], or experience in the application 
of this theory. And in this connection we have the statement of 
Mr. Struve himself that “materialism will always be entitled 
to credit for having provided a profoundly scientific and truly 
philosophical (author’s italics) interpretation of a number (N.B.) 
of vastly important historical facts” (50). This latter statement 
contains the author’s recognition that materialism is the only 
scientific method in sociology, and hence, of course, a “reconsid- 
eration of the facts” is required from this standpoint, especially 
a reconsideration of the facts of Russian history and present-day 
reality, which have been so zealously distorted by the Russian 
subjectivists. As regards the last remark about possible “one- 
sidedness” and “over-hasty generalisations,” we shall not dwell 
on this general, and therefore vague, statement, but shall turn 
directly to one of the amendments made by the author, “who 
is not infected with orthodoxy,” to the “over-hasty generalisa- 
tions” of Marx. 

The subject is the state. Denying the state, “Marx and his 
followers ... went ... too far in their criticism of the modern state” 
and were guilty of “one-sidedness.” “The state,” Mr. Struve says, 
correcting this extravagance, “is first of all the organisation of 
order; it is, however, the organisation of rule (class rule) in a soci- 
ety in which the subordination of certain groups to others is deter- 
mined by its economic structure” (53). Tribal life, in the author's 
opinion, knew the state; and it will remain even after 
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classes are abolished, for the criterion of the state is coercive 
power. 

It is simply amazing that the author, criticising Marx from 
his professorial standpoint, does so with such a surprising lack 
of arguments. First of all, he quite wrongly regards coercive 
power as the distinguishing feature of the state: there is a coercive 
power in every human community; and there was one in the tribal 
system and in the family, but there was no state. “An essential 
feature of the state,” says Engels in the work from which 
Mr. Struve took the quotation about the state, “is a public power 
distinct from the mass of the people” (Ursprung der Familie 
u.s.w., 2te Aufl.,S. 84 Russ. trans., p. 109)!8*; and somewhat earlier 
he speaks of the institution of the naucrary!™ and says that it 
“undermined the tribal system in two ways: firstly, by creating 
a public power (dffentliche Gewalt), which simply no longer coincid- 
ed with the sum total of the armed people” (ib., S. 79; Russ. 
trans., p. 105).1%° Thus the distinguishing feature of the state 
is the existence of a separate class of people in whose hands power 
is concentrated. Obviously, nobody could use the term “state” 
in reference to a community in which the “organisation of order” 
is administered in turn by all its members. Furthermore, Mr. 
Struve’s arguments are still more unsubstantial in relation to the 
modern state. To say of it that it is “first of all (sicl?!) the organi- 
sation of order” is to fail to understand one of the most important 
points in Marx's theory. In modern society the bureaucracy is the 
particular stratum which has power in its hands. The direct 
and intimate connection between this organ and the bourgeois 
class, which dominates in modern society, is apparent both from 
history (the bureaucracy was the first political instrument of the 
bourgeoisie against the feudal lords, and against the representa- 
tives of the “old nobility” system in general, and marked the first 
appearance in the arena of political rule of people who were not 
high-born landowners, but commoners, “middle class”) and from 
the very conditions of the formation and recruitment of this 
class, which is open only to bourgeois “offspring of the people,” 
and is connected with that bourgeoisie by thousands of strong 
ties.* The author’s mistake is all the more unfortunate because 
it is precisely the Russian Narodniks, against whom he conceived 


* Cf. K. Marx, Bargerkrieg in Frankreich, S. 23, Leipzig, 1876, and 
Der achtzehnte Brumaire, S. 45-46. Hamburg, 1885)1%1. “But it is precisely 
with the maintenance of that extensive state machine in its numerous 
ramifications” [referring to the bureaucracy] “that the material interests 
of the French bourgeoisie are interwoven in the closest fashion. Here it finds 

osts for its surplus population and makes up in the form of state salaries 
or what it cannot pocket in the form of profits, interest, rents and honora- 
riums.” 
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the excellent idea of doing battle, who have no notion that every 
bureaucracy, by its historical origin, its contemporary source, 
and its purpose, is purely and exclusively a bourgeois institution, 
an institution to which only ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie 
are capable of turning in the interests of the producer. 

It is also worth while to dwell a little on the attitude of Marx- 
ism to ethics. On pp. 64-65 the author quotes the excellent expla- 
nation given by Engels of the relation between freedom and neces- 
sity: “Freedom is the appreciation of necessity.”!"* Far from assum- 
ing fatalism, determinism in fact provides a basis for reason- 
able action. One cannot refrain from adding that the Russian 
subjectivists could not understand even such an elementary 
question as freedom of will. Mr. Mikhailovsky helplessly confused 
determinism with fatalism and found a solution ... in trying 
to sit between two stools; not desiring to deny the functioning 
of laws, he asserted that freedom of will is a fact of our conscious- 
ness (properly speaking, this is Mirtov’s idea borrowed by 
Mr. Mikhailovsky) and can therefore serve as a basis of ethics. 
It is clear that, applied to sociology, these ideas could provide 
nothing but a utopia or a vapid morality which ignores the class 
struggle going on in society. One therefore cannot deny the justice 
of Sombart’s remark that “in Marxism itself there is not a grain 
of ethics from beginning to end”; theoretically, it subordinates 
the “ethical standpoint” to the “principle of causality”; in practice 
it reduces it to the class struggle. 

Mr. Struve supplements his exposition of materialism by an 
evaluation from the materialist standpoint of “two factors which 
play a very important part in all Narodnik arguments”—the 
“intelligentsia” and the “state” (70). This evaluation again reflects 
the author's “unorthodoxy” noted above in regard to his objectiv- 
ism. “If ... all social groups in general represent a real force only 
to the extent that ... they constitute social classes or adhere to 
them, then, evidently, ‘the non-estate intelligentsia’ is not a real 
social force” (70). Of course, in the abstract and theoretical sense 
the author is right. He takes the Narodniks at their word, so to 
speak. You say it is the intelligentsia that must direct Russia 
along “different paths”—but you do not understand that since 
it does not adhere to any class, it is a cipher. You boast that the 
Russian non-estate intelligentsia has always been distinguished 
for the “purity” of its ideas—but that is exactly why it has always 
been impotent. The author's criticism is confined to comparing 
the absurd Narodnik idea of the omnipotence of the intelligentsia 
with his own perfectly correct idea of the “impotence of the 
intelligentsia in the economic process” (71). But this comparison 
is not enough. In order to judge of the Russian “non-estate intel- 
ligentsia” as a special group in Russian society which is so charac- 
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teristic of the whole post-Reform era—an era in which the noble 
was finally squeezed out by the commoner—and which undoubted- 
ly played and is still playing a certain historical role, we must 
compare the ideas, and still more the programmes, of our “non- 
estate intelligentsia” with the position and the interests of the given 
classes of Russian society. To remove the possibility of our being 
suspected of partiality, we shall not make this comparison our- 
selves, but shall confine ourselves to referring to the Narodnik whose 
article was commented on in Chapter I. The conclusion that fol- 
lows from all his comments is quite definite, namely, that Russia's 
advanced, liberal, “democratic” intelligentsia was a bourgeois 
intelligentsia. The fact of the intelligentsia being “non-estate” 
in no way precludes the class origin of its ideas. The bourgeoisie 
has always and everywhere risen against feudalism in the name 
of the abolition of the social estates—and in our country, too, 
the old-nobility, social-estate system was opposed by the non- 
estate intelligentsia. The bourgeoisie always and everywhere op- 
posed the obsolete framework of the social estates and other medieval 
institutions in the name of the whole “people”, within which class 
contradictions were still undeveloped. And it was right, both 
in the West and in Russia, because the institutions criticised 
were actually hampcring everybody. As soon as the social-estate 
system in Russia was dealt a decisive blow (1861), antagonism 
within the “people” immediately became apparent, and at the 
same time, and by virtue of this, antagonism became apparent 
within the non-estate intelligentsia—between the liberals and 
the Narodniks, the ideologists of the peasants (among whom the 
first Russian ideologists of the direct producers did not see, 
and, indeed, it was too early for them to see, the formation of 
opposed classes). Subsequent economic development led to a more 
complete disclosure of the social contradictions within Russian 
society, and compelled the recognition of the fact that the peas- 
antry was splitting into a rural bourgeoisie and a proletariat. 
Narodism has rejected Marxism and has become almost completely 
the ideology of the petty bourgeoisie. The Russian “non-estate 
intelligentsia,” therefore, represents “a real social force” inasmuch 
as it defends general bourgeois interests.* If, nevertheless, this 
force was not able to create institutions suitable to the interests 


* The petty-bourgeois nature of the vast majority of the Narodniks’ 
wishes has been pointed out in Chapter I. Wishes that do not come under 
this description (auch as “socialisation of labour”) hold a minute place in 
modern Narodism. Both Russkoye Bogatstvo (1893, Nos. 11-12, Yuzhakou's 
article on “Problems of Russia’s Economic Development”) and Mr. V. V. 
(Essays on Theoretical Economics, St. Petersburg, 1895) protest against 
Mr. N.—on, who commented “severely” (Mr. Yuzhakov’s word) on the out- 
worn panacea of credits, extension of land tenure, migration, etc. 
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it defended, if it was unable to change “the atmosphere of contem- 
porary Russian culture” (Mr. V. V.), if “active democracy in the 
era of the political struggle” gave way to “social indifferentism” 
(Mr. V. V. in Nedelya, 1894, No. 47), the cause of this lies not 
only in the dreaminess of our native “non-estate intelligentsia,” 
but, and chiefly, in the position of those classes from which it 
emerged and from which it drew its strength, in their duality. 
It is undeniable that the Russian “atmosphere” brought them 
many disadvantages, but it also gave them certain advantages. 

In Russia, the class which, in the opinion of the Narodniks, 
is not the vehicle of the “pure idea of labour” has an especially 
great historical role; its “activity” cannot be lulled by tempting 
promises. Therefore, the references of the Marxists to this class, 
far from “breaking the democratic thread”—as is asserted by 
Mr. V. V., who specialises in inventing the most incredible absurd- 
ities about the Marxists—catch up this “thread,” which an indif- 
ferent “society” allows to fall from its hands, and demand that 
it be developed, strengthened and brought closer to life. 


Written: end of 1894-beginning 
of 1895 


First published in the miscellany Collected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 400-01, 
entitled Material for a Characterisation 409-23 

of Our Economic Development, 

St. Petersburg, 1895 


From REVIEW 


Kar! Kautsky. “Bernstein und das sozialdemokratische 
Programm. Eine Antikritik”* 


Kautsky begins his counter-criticism with the question of J 
method. He examines Bernstein's objections to the materialist 
conception of history and shows that Bernstein confuses the 
concept of “determinism” with that of “mechanism”, that he con- 
fuses freedom of will with freedom of action, and without any 
grounds identifies historical necessity with the hopeless position 
of people under compulsion. The outworn accusation of fatalism, | 
which Bernstein also repeats, is refuted by the very premises | 
of Marx’s theory of history. Not everything can be reduced to the 
development of the productive forces, says Bernstein. Other factors 
“must be taken into consideration”. 

Very well, answers Kautsky, that is something every investi- 
gator must do, irrespective of what conception of history guides 
him. Anyone who wants to make us reject Marx’s method, the 
method that has so brilliantly justified itself and continues to 
justify itself in practice, must take one of two paths: either he 
must reject altogether the idea of objective laws, of the necessity 
of the historical process, and in so doing abandon all attempts 
at providing a scientific basis for sociology; or he must show how 
he can evolve the necessity of the historical process from other 
factors (ethical views, for example), he must show this by an 
analysis that will stand up to at least a remote comparison with 
Marx's analysis in Capital. Not only has Bernstein not made the 
slightest attempt to do this, but, confining himself to empty 
platitudes about “taking into consideration” other factors, he 
has continued to use the old materialist method in his book as 
though he did not declare it to be wanting! As Kautsky points 
out, Bernstein, at times, even applies this method with the most 


* Karl Kautsky. Bernstein and the Social-Democratic Programme. 
A Counter-Critique.— Ed. 
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impermissible crudity and one-sidedness. Further on Bernstein's 
accusations are levelled against dialectics which, he alleges, lead 
to arbitrary constructions, etc., etc. Bernstein repeats these 
phrases (that have already managed to disgust also the Russian 
readers) without making the slightest attempt to show what i 

incorrect in dialectics, whether Hegel or Marx and Engels are 
guilty of methodological errors (and precisely what errors). 
The only means by which Bernstein tries to motivate and fortify 
his opinion is a reference to the “tendentiousness” of one of the 
concluding sections of Capital (on the historical tendency of 
capitalist accumulation). This charge has been worn threadbare: 
it was made by Eugen Diihring and Julius Wolf and many others 
in Germany, and it was made (we add on our part) by Mr. Y. Zhu- 
kovsky in the seventies and by Mr. N. Mikhailovsky in the nine- 
ties—by the very same Mr. Mikhailovsky who had once accused 
Mr. Y. Zhukovsky of acrobatics for making the selfsame charge. 
And what proof does Bernstein offer in confirmation of this worn- 
out nonsense? Only the following: Marx began his “investigation” 
with ready-made conclusions, since in 1867 Capital drew the 
same conclusion that Marx had drawn as early as the forties. 
Such “proof” is tantamount to fraud, answers Kautsky, because 
‘Marx based his conclusions on two investigations and not on one, 
as he points out very definitely in the introduction to Zur Kritik 
(see Russian translation: A Critique of Some of the Propositions 
of Political Economy). Marx made his first investigation in the 
forties, after leaving the Editorial Board of the Rheinische Zei- 
tung.1*3 Marx left the newspaper because he had to treat of mate- 
rial interests and he realised that he was not sufficiently prepared 
for this. From the arena of public life, wrote Marx about himself, 
I withdrew into the study. And so (stresses Kautsky, hinting 
at Bernstein), Marx had doubts regarding the correctness of his 
judgement of material interests, regarding the correctness of the 
dominant views on this subject at that time, but he did not think 
his doubts to be important enough to write a whole book and 
inform the world about them. On the contrary, Marx set out to 
study in order to advance from doubtings of the old views to 
positive new ideas. He began to study French social theories and 
English political economy. He came into close contact with 
Engels, who was at that time making a detailed study of the 
actual state of the economy in England. The result of this joint 
work, this first inquiry, was the well-known conclusions which 
the two writers expounded very definitely towards the end of the 
forties.!°* Marx moved to London in 1850, and the favourable 
conditions there for research determined him “to begin afresh 
from the very beginning and to work through the new material 
critically” (A Critique of Some of the Propositions, 1st edition, 
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p. xi.1* Our italics). The fruit of this second inquiry, lasting many 
long years, were the works: Zur Kritik (1859) and Das Kapital 
(1867). The conclusion drawn in Capital coincides with the former 
conclusion drawn in the forties because the second inquiry con- 
firmed the results of the first. “My views, however they may be 
judged ... are the result of conscientious investigation lasting 
many years,” wrote Marx in 1859 (ibid., p. xii). Does this, asks 
Kautsky, resemble conclusions found ready-made long before the 
investigation?... 

Passing from the method to the results of its application, 
Kautsky deals with the so-called Zusammenbruchstheorie, the 
theory of collapse, of the sudden crash of West-European capital- 
ism, a crash that Marx allegedly believed to be inevitable and 
connected with a gigantic economic crisis. Kautsky says and 
proves that Marx and Engels never propounded a special Zusam- 
menbruchstheorie, that they did not connect a Zusammenbruch 
necessarily with an economic crisis. This is a distortion charge- 
able to their opponents who expound Marx’s theory one-sidedly, 
tearing out of context odd passages from different writings in 
order thus triumphantly to refute the “one-sidedness” and “crude- 
ness” of the theory. Actually Marx and Engels considered the 
transformation of West-European economic relations to be depen- 
dent on the maturity and strength of the classes brought to the 
fore by modern European history. Bernstein tries to assert that 
this is not the theory of Marx, but Kautsky’s interpretation and 
extension of it. Kautsky, however, with precise quotatiens from 
Marx’s writings of the forties and sixties, as well as by means of an 
analysis of the basic ideas of Marxism, has completely refuted this 
truly pettifogging trickery of the Bernstein who so blatantly 
accused Marx’s disciples of “apologetics and pettifoggery.” ... 

Bernstein declares that everyone has abandoned Marx's “theory 
of misery” or “theory of impoverishment.” Kautsky demonstrates 
that this is again a distorted exaggeration on the part of the 
opponents of Marx, since Marx propounded no such theory. He 
spoke of the growth of poverty, degradation, etc., indicating 
at the same time the counteracting tendency and the real social 
forces that alone could give rise to this tendency. Marx’s words 
on the growth of poverty are fully justified by reality: first, we 
actually see that capitalism has a tendency to engender and in- 
crease poverty, which acquires tremendous proportions when the 
above-mentioned counteracting tendency is absent. Secondly, 
poverty grows, not in the physical but in the social sense, i.e., in 
the sense of the disparity between the increasing level of con- 
sumption by the bourgeoisie and consumption by society as 
a whole, and the level of the living standards of the working 
people. Bernstein waxes ironical over such a conception of “pover- 
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ty”, saying that this is a Pickwickian conception. In reply Kautsky 
shows that people like Lassalle, Rodbertus, and Engels have 
made very definite statements to the effect that poverty must 
be understood in its social, as well as in its physical, sense. As 
you see—he parries Bernstein's irony—it is not such a bad com- 
pany that gathers at the “Pickwick Club”! Thirdly and lastly, 
the passage on increasing impoverishment remains perfectly true 
in respect of the “border regions” of capitalism, the border regions 
being understood both in the geographical sense (countries in 
which capitalism is only beginning to penetrate and frequently 
not, only gives.rise to physical poverty but to the outright starva- 
tion of the masses) and in the political-economic sense (handicraft 
industries and, in general, those branches of economy in which 
backward methods of production are still retained). 

The chapter on the “new middle estate” is likewise extremely 
interesting and, for us Russians, particularly instructive. If 
Bernstein had merely wanted to say that in place of the declining 
petty producers a new middle estate, the intelligentsia, is appear- 
ing, he would be perfectly correct, says Kautsky, pointing out 
that he himself noted the importance of this phenomenon several 
years before. In all spheres of people’s labour, capitalism increases 
the number of office and professional workers with particular rapidity 
and makes a growing demand for intellectuals. The latter occupy 
a special position among the other classes, attaching themselves 
partly to the bourgeoisie by their connections, their outlooks, 
etc., and partly to the wage-workers as capitalism increasingly 
deprives the intellectual of his independent position, converts 
him into a hired worker and threatens to lower his living stand- 
ard. The transitory, unstable, contradictory position of that 
stratum of society now under discussion is reflected in the partic- 
ularly widespread diffusion in its midst of hybrid, eclectic 
views, a farrago of contrasting principles and ideas, an urge to 
rise verbally to the higher spheres and to conceal the conflicts 
between the historical groups of the population with phrases— 
all of which Marx lashed with his sarcasm half a eentury ago. 


Written at the end of 1899 


First published in 1928 Collected Works, Vol. 4, pp. 194-96, 
in Lenin miscellany VII 197-98, 201-02 











From WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Burning Questions of Our Movement!** 


The case of the Russian Social-Democrats manifestly illus- 
trates the general European phenomenon (long ago noted also by the 
German Marxists) that the much vaunted freedom of criticism 
does not imply substitution of one theory for another, but freedom 
from all integral and pondered theory; it implies eclecticism and 
lack of principle. Those who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the actual state of our movement cannot but see that the 
wide spread of Marxism was accompanied by a certain lowering 
of the theoretical level. Quite a number of people with very little, 
and even a total lack of theoretical training joined the movement 
because of its practical significance and its practical successes. 
We can judge from that how tactless Rabocheye Dyelo'*’ is when, 
with an air of triumph, it quotes Marx’s statement: “Every step 
of real movement is more important than a dozen programmes” .'* 
To repeat these words in a period of theoretical disorder is like 
wishing mourners at a funeral many happy returns of the day. 
Moreover, these words of Marx are taken from his letter on the 
Gotha Programme,’ in which he sharply condemns eclecticism 
in the formulation of principles. If you must unite, Marx wrote 
to the party leaders, then enter into agreements to satisfy the 
practical aims of the movement, but do not allow any bargaining 
over principles, do not make theoretical “concessions”. This was 
Marx's idea, and yet there are people among us who seek—in 
his name-—to belittle the significance of theory. 

Without revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary 
movement. This idea cannot be insisted upon too strongly at 
a time when the fashionable preaching of opportynism goes 
hand in hand with an infatuation for the narrowest forms of prac- 
tical activity. Yet, for Russian Social-Democrats the importance 
of theory is enhanced by three other circumstances, which are 
often forgotten: first, by the fact that our Party is only in process 
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of formation, its features are only just becoming defined, and it 
has as yet far from settled accounts with the other trends of revo- 
lutionary thought that threaten to divert the movement from the 
correct path. On the contrary, precisely the very recent past was 
marked by a revival of non-Social-Democratic revolutionary 
trends (an eventuation regarding which Axelrod long ago warned 
the Economists®°). Under these circumstances, what at first 
sight appears to be an “unimportant” error may lead to most deplor- 
able consequences, and only short-sighted people can consider 
factional disputes and a strict differentiation between shades of 
opinion inopportune or superfluous. The fate of Russian Social- 
Democracy for very many years to come may depend on the 
strengthening of one or the other “shade”. 

Secondly, the Social-Democratic movement is in its very essence 
an international movement. This means, not only that we must 
combat national chauvinism, but that an incipient movement 
in a young country can be successful only if it makes use of the 
experiences of other countries. In order to make use of these expe- 
riences it is not enough merely to be acquainted with them, or 
simply to copy out the latest resolutions. What is required is the 
ability to treat these experiences critically and to test them inde- 
pendently. He who realises how enormously the modern working- 
class movement has grown and branched out will understand 
what a reserve of theoretical forces and political (as well as revo- 
lutionary) experience is requited to carry out this task. 

Thirdly, the national tasks of Russian Social-Democracy are 
such as have never confronted any other socialist party in the 
world. We shall have occasion further on to deal with the poli- 
tical and organisational duties which the task of emancipating 
the whole people from the yoke of autocracy imposes upon us. 
At this point, we wish to state only that the role of vanguard 
fighter can be fulfilled only by a party that ts guided by the most 
advanced theory. To have a concrete understanding of what this 
means let the reader recall such predecessors of Russian Social- 
Democracy as Herzen, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, and the bril- 
liant galaxy of revolutionaries of the seventies; let him ponder 
over the world significance which Russian literature is now acquir- 
ing; let him ... but be that enough. 

Let us quote what Engels said in 1874 concerning the signifi- 
cance of theory in the Social-Democratic movement. Engels recog- 
nises, not two forms of the great struggle of Social-Democracy 
(political and economic), as is the fashion among us, but three, 
placing the theoretical struggle on a par with the first two. His 
recommendations to the German working-class movement, which 
had become strong, practically and politically, are so instructive 
from the standpoint of present-day problems and controversies, 
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that we hope the reader will not be vexed with us for quoting 
a long passage from his prefatory note to Der deutsche Bauern- 
krieg,* which has long become a great bibliographical rarity: 

“The German workers have two important advantages over those 
of the rest of Europe. First, they belong to the most theoretical 
people of Europe; and they have retained that sense of theory 
which the so-called ‘educated’ classes of Germany have almost 
completely lost. Without German philosophy, which preceded it, 
particularly that of Hegel, German scientific socialism—the 
only scientific socialism that has ever existed—would never have 
come into being. Without a sense of theory among the workers, 
this scientific socialism would never have entered their flesh and 
blood as much as is the case. What an immeasurable advantage 
this is may be seen, on the one hand, from the indifference towards 
all theory, which is one of the main reasons why the English work- 
ing-class movement crawls along so slowly in spite of the splen- 
did organisation of the individual unions; on the other hand, from 
the mischief and confusion wrought, by Proudhonism, in its 
original form, among the French and Belgians, and, in the form 
further caricatured by Bakunin, among the Spaniards and Ital- 
ians. 

“The second advantage is that, chronologically speaking, the 
Germans were about the last to come into the workers’ move- 
ment. Just as German theoretical socialism will never forget that 
it rests on the shoulders of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen— 
three men who, in spite of all their fantastic notions and all their 
utopianism, have their place among the most eminent thinkers of 
all times, and whose genius anticipated innumerable things, the 
correctness of which is now being scientifically proved by us—so 
the practical workers’ movement in Germany ought never to for- 
get that it has developed on the shoulders of the English and 
French movements, that it was able simply to utilise their dearly 
bought experience, and could now avoid their mistakes, which 
in their time were mostly unavoidable. Without the precedent of 
the English trade unions and French workers’ political struggles, 
without the gigantic impulse given especially by the Paris Com- 
mune, where would we be now? 

“It must be said to the credit of the German workers that they 
have exploited the advantages of their situation with rare under- 
standing. For the first time since a workers’ movement has existed, 
the struggle is being conducted pursuant to its three sides—the 
theoretical, the political, and the practical-economic (resistance 


* Dritter Abdruck, Leipzig, 1875. Verlag der Genossenschaftsbuchdru- 
ckerei. (The Peasant War in Germany. Third impression. Co-operative 
Publishers, Leipzig, 1875.—Ed.) 
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to the capitalists)—in harmony and in its interconnections, and 
in a systematic way. It is precisely in this, as it were, concentric 
attack, that the strength and invincibility of the German move- 
ment lies. 

“Due to this advantageous situation, on the one hand, and to 
the insular peculiarities of the English and the forcible suppres- 
sion of the French movement, on the other, the German workers 
have for the moment been placed in the vanguard of the proletarian 
struggle. How long events will allow them to occupy this post of 
honour cannot be foretold. But let us hope that as long as they 
occupy it, they will fill it fittingly. This demands redoubled efforts 
in every field of struggle and agitation. In particular, it will be the 
duty of the leaders to gain an ever clearer insight into all theoret- 
ical questions, to free themselves more and more from the influ- 
ence of traditional phrases inherited from the old world outlook, 
and constantly to keep in mind that socialism, since it has become 
a science, demands that it be pursued as a science, i.e., that it be 
studied. The task will be to spread with increased zeal among the 
masses of the workers the ever more clarified understanding thus 
acquired, to knit together ever more firmly the organisation both 
of the party and of the trade unions.... 

“If the German workers progress in this way, they will not be 
marching exactly at the head of the movement—it is not at all 
in the interest of this movement that the workers of any particu- 
lar country should march at its head—but they will occupy an 
honourable place in the battle line; and they will stand armed for 
battle when either unexpectedly grave trials or momentous events 
demand of them increased courage, increased determination and 
energy.” 201 

Engels’ words proved prophetic. Within a few years the German 
workers were subjected to unexpectedly grave trials in the form of 
the Exceptional Law Against the Socialists.?°? And they met those 
trials armed for battle and succeeded in emerging from them vic- 
torious. 

The Russian proletariat will have to undergo trials immeasur- 
ably graver; it will have to fight a monster compared with which 
an anti-socialist law in a constitutional country seems but a dwarf, 
History has now confronted us with an immediate task which is 
the most revolutionary of all the immediate tasks.confronting the 
proletariat of any country. The fulfilment of this task, the destruc- 
tion of the most powerful bulwark, not only of European, but 
(it may now be said) of Asiatic reaction, would make the Russian 
proletariat the vanguard of the international revolutionary pro- 
letariat. And we have the right to count upon acquiring this honour- 
able title, already earned by our predecessors, the revolution- 
aries of the seventies, if we succeed in inspiring our movement, 
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which is a thousand times broader and deeper, with the same 
devoted determination and vigour.... 

The strikes of the nineties revealed far greater flashes of con- 
sciousness; definite demands were advanced, the strike was care- 
fully timed, known cases and instances in other places were dis- 
cussed, etc. The revolts were simply the resistance of the oppressed, 
whereas the systematic strikes represented the class struggle 
in embryo, but only in embryo. Taken by themselves, these strikes 
were simply trade union struggles, not yet Social-Democratic 
struggles. They marked the awakening antagonisms between work- 
ers and employers; but the workers were not, and could not be, 
conscious of the irreconcilable antagonism of their interests to 
the whole of the modern political and social system, i.e., theirs 
was not yet Social-Democratic consciousness. In this sense, the 
strikes of the nineties, despite the enormous progress they repre- 
sented as compared with the “revolts”, remained a purely spon- 
taneous movement. 

We have said that there could not have been Social-Democratic 
consciousness among the workers. It would have to be brought to 
them from without. The history of all countries shows that the 
working class; exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop 
only trade-union consciousness, i.e., the conviction that it is neces- 
sary to combine in unions, fight the employers, and strive to com- 
pel the government to pass necessary labour legislation, etc.* 
The theory of socialism, however, grew out of the philosophic, his- 
torical, and economic theories elaborated by educated represen- 
tatives of the propertied classes, by intellectuals. By their social 
status, the founders of modern scientific socialism, Marx and 
Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois intelligentsia. In 
the very same way, in Russia, the theoretical doctrine of Social- 
Democracy arose altogether independently of the spontaneous 
growth of the working-class movement; it arose as a natural and 
inevitable outcome of the development of thought among the 
revolutionary socialist intelligentsia. In the period under discus- 
sion, the middle nineties, this doctrine not only represented the 
completely formulated programme of the Emancipation of Labour 
group,” but had already won over to its side the majority of 
the revolutionary youth in Russia. 

Hence, we had both the spontaneous awakening of the working 
masses, their awakening to conscious life and conscious struggle, 
and a revolutionary youth, armed with Social-Democratic theory 
and straining towards the workers. In this connection it is partic- 


* Trade-unionism does not exclude “politics” altogether, as some imagine. 
Trade unions have always conducted some political (but not Social-Demo- 
cratic) agitation and eee We shall deal with the difference between 
trade-union politics and Social-Democratic politics in the next chapter. 
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ularly important to state the oft-forgotten (and comparatively 
little-known) fact that, although the early Social-Democrats of 
that period zealously carried on economic agitation (being guided 
in this activity by the truly useful indications contained in the 
pamphlet On Agitation, then still in manuscript), they did not 
regard this as their sole task. On the contrary, from the very begin- 
ning they set for Russian Social-Democracy the most far-reaching 
historical tasks, in general, and the task of overthrowing the 
autocracy, in particular. ... 

All worship of the spontaneity of the working-class movement, 
all belittling of the role of “the conscious element”, of the role 
of Social-Democracy, means, quite independently of whether he who 
belitiles that role desires it or not, a strengthening of the influence of 
bourgeois ideology upon the workers. All those who talk about 
“overrating the importance of ideology”,* about exaggerating the 
role of the conscious element,** etc., imagine that the labour move- 
ment pure and simple can elaborate, and will elaborate, an inde- 
pendent ideology for itself, if only the workers “wrest their fate 
from the hands of the leaders”. But this is a profound mistake. 
To supplement what has been said above, we shall quote the 
following profoundly true and important words of Karl Kautsky 
on the new draft programme of the Austrian Social-Democratic 
Party: *** 

“Many of our revisionist critics believe that Marx asserted that economic 
development and the class struggle create, not only the conditions for social- 
ist production, but also, and directly, the consciousness (K. K.’s italics) 
of its necessity. And these critics assert that England, the country most 
highly developed capitalistically, is more remote than any other from this 
consciousness. Judging by the draft, one might assume that this allegedly 
orthodox-Marxist view, which is thus refuted, was shared by the committee 
that drafted the Austrian programme. In the draft programme it is stated: 
‘The more capitalist development increases the numbers of the proletariat, 
the more the proletariat is compelled and becomes fit to fight against capital- 
ism. The proletariat becomes conscious’ of the possibility and of the necessi- 
ty for socialism. In this connection socialist consciousness appears to be a 
necessary and direct result of the proletarian class struggle. But this is abso- 
lutely untrue. Of course, socialism, as a doctrine, has its roots in ‘modern 
economic relationships just as the class struggle of the proletariat has, and, 
like the latter, emerges from the struggle against the capitalist-created pover- 
ty and misery of the masses. But socialism and the class struggle arise side 
by side and not one out of the other; each arises under different conditions. 
Modern socialist consciousness can arise only on the basis of profound scien- 
tific knowledge. Indeed, modern economic science is as much a condition for 
socialist production as, say, modern technology, and the proletariat can 
create neither the one nor the other, no matter how much it may desire to do 





* Letter of the “Economists”, in Jskra, No. 12. 
** Rabocheye Dyelo, No. 10. 
*#® Neue Zeit, 1901-02, XX, I, No. 3, p. 79. The committee's draft 
to which Kautsky refers was adopted by the Vienna Congress (at the end 
of last year) in a slightly amended form. 204 
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so; both arise out of the modern social process. The vehicle of science is not 
the proletariat, but the bourgeois intelligentsia (K. K. 's italics): it was in 
the minds of individual members of this stratum that modern socialism orig- 
inated, and it was they who communicated it to the more intellectually 
developed proletarians who, in their turn, introduce it into the proletarian 
class struggle where conditions allow that to be done. Thus, socialist con- 
sciousness is something introduced into the proletarian class struggle from 
without (von Aussen Hineingetragenes) and not something that arose within 
it spontaneously (urwiichsig). Accordingly, the old Hainfeld programme quite 
rightly stated that the task of Social-Democracy is to imbue the proletariat 
(literally: saturate the proletariat) with the consciousness of its position and 
the consciousness of its task. There would be no need for this if consciousness 
arose of itself from the class struggle. The new draft copied this proposition 
from the old programme, and attached it to the proposition mentioned 
above. But this completely broke the line of thought....” 


Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology formulat- 
ed by the working masses themselves in the process of their move- 
ment,* the only choice is—either bourgeois or socialist ideology. 
There is no middle course (for mankind has not created a “third” 
ideology, and, moreover, in a society torn by class antagonisms 
there can never be a non-class or an above-class ideology). Hence, 
to belittle the socialist ideology in any way, to turn aside from it 
in the slightest degree means to strengthen bourgeois ideology. 
There is much talk of spontaneity. But the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the working-class movement leads to its subordination 
to bourgeois ideology, to its development along the lines of the 
Credo programme *°; for the spontaneous working-class move- 
ment is trade-unionism, is Nur-Gewerkschaftlerei and trade- 
unionism means the ideological enslavement of the workers by 
the bourgeoisie. Hence, our task, the task of Social-Democracy, 
is to combat spontaneity, to divert the working-class movement from 
this spontaneous, trade-unionist striving to come under the wing 
of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. The sentence employed by the authors of the 
“Economist” letter published in Jskra, No. 12, that the efforts of 
the most inspired ideologists fail to divert the working-class move- 


* This does not mean, of course, that the workers have no part in creat- 
ing such an ideology. They take part, however, not as workers, but as 
socialist theoreticians, as Proudhons and Weitlings; in other words, they 
take part only when they are able, and to the extent that they are able, 
more or less, to acquire the knowledge of their age and develop that knowl- 
edge. But in order that working men may succeed in this more often, every 
effort must be made to raise the level of the consciousness of the workers 
in general; it is necessary that the workers do not confine themselves to the 
artificially restricted limits of “literature for workers” hut that they learn 
to an increasing degree to master general literature. It would be even truer 
to say “are not confined”, instead of “do not confine themselves”, because 
the workers themselves wish to read and do read all that is written for the 
intelligentsia, and only a few (bad) intellectuals believe that it is enough 
“for workers” to be told a few things about factory conditions and to have 
repeated to them over and over again what has long been known. 
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ment from the path that is detérmined by the interaction of the 
material elements and the material environment is therefore 
tantamount to renouncing socialism. If these authors were capable 
of fearlessly, consistently, and thoroughly considering what they 
say, as everyone who enters the arena of literary and public activ- 
ity should be, there would be nothing left for them but to “fold 
their useless arms over their empty breasts” and—surrender the 
field of action to the Struves and Prokopoviches, who are drag- 
ging the working-class movement “along the line of least resist- 
ance”, i.e., along the line of bourgeois trade-unionism, or to the 
Zubatovs, who are dragging it along the line of clerical and 
gendarme “ideology”. ; 

Let us recall the example of Germany. What was thé historic 
service Lassalle rendered to the German working-class move- 
ment? It was that he diverted that movement from the path of 
progressionist trade-unionism and co-operativism towards which 
it had been spontaneously moving (with the benign assistance of 
Schulze-Delitzsch and his like). To fulfil such a task it was neces- 
sary to do something quite different from talking of underrating 
the spontaneous element, of tactics-as-process, of the interaction 
between elements and environment, etc. A fierce struggle against 
spontaneity was necessary, and only after such a struggle, extend- 
ing over many years, was it possible, for instance, to convert 
the working population of Berlin from a bulwark of the progres- 
sionist party”* into one of the finest strongholds of Social- 
Democracy. This struggle is by no means over even today (as 
might seem to those who learn the history of the German movement 
from Prokopovich, and its philosophy from Struve*’). Even 
now the German working class is, so to speak, split up among 
a number of ideologies. A section of the workers is organised in 
Catholic and monarchist trade unions; another.section is organ- 
ised in the Hirsch-Duncker unions,7°* founded by the bourgeois 
worshippers of English trade-unionism; the third is organised 
in Social-Democratic trade unions. The last-named group is im- 
meastrably more numerous than the rest, but the Social- 
Democratic ideology was able to achieve this superiority, and 
will be able to maintain it, only in an unswerving struggle 
against all other ideologies. 

But why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous movement, 
the movement along the line of least resistance, lead to the domi- 
nation of bourgeois ideology? For the simple reason that bourgeois 
ideology is far older in origin than socialist ideology, that it is 
more fully developed, and that it has at its disposal immeasurably 
more means of dissemination.* And the younger the socialist 


* It is often said that the working class spontaneously gravitates towards 
socialism. This is perfectly true in the sense that socialist theory reveals 
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movement in any given country, the more vigorously it must 
struggle against all attempts to entrench non-socialist ideology, 
and the more resolutely the workers must be warned against the 
bad counsellors who shout against “overrating the conscious ele- 
ment”, etc. ... 

The consciousness of the working masses cannot be genuine 
class-consciousness, unless the workers learn, from concrete, and 
above all from topical, political facts and events to observe every 
other social class in all the manifestations of its intellectual, 
ethical, and political life; unless they learn to apply in practice the 
materialist analysis and the materialist estimate of all aspects of 
the life and activity of all classes, strata, and groups of the popu- 
lation. Those who concentrate the attention, observation, and 
consciousness of the working class exclusively, or even mainly, 
upon itself alone are not Social-Democrats; for the self-knowledge 
of the working class is indissolubly bound up, not solely with 
a fully clear theoretical understanding—it would be even truer 
to say, not so much with the theoretical, as with the practical, 
understanding —of the relationships between all the various classes 
of modern society, acquired through the experience of politi- 
cal life. For this reason the conception of the economic struggle 
as the most widely applicable means of drawing the masses into 
the political movement, which our Economists preach, is so ex- 
tremely harmful and reactionary in its practical significance. In 
order to become a Social-Democrat, the worker must have a clear 
picture in his mind of the economic nature and the social and poli- 
tical features of the landlord and the priest, the high state official 
and the peasant, the student and the vagabond; he must know their 
strong and weak points; he must grasp the meaning of all the 
catchwords and sophisms by which each class and each stratum 
camoufiages its selfish strivings and its real “inner workings”; 
he must understand what interests are reflected by certain insti- 
tutions and certain laws and how they are reflected. 


Written between the autumn 
of 1901 and February 1902 


First published as a separate Collected Works, Vol. 5, py. 368-72, 
work in Stuttgart in March 1902 375-76, 382-86, 412-413 


the causes of the misery of the working class more profoundly and more 
correctly than any other theory, and for that reason the workers are able 
to assimilate it so easily, provided, however, this theory does not itself 
yield to spontaneity, provided it subordinates spontaneity to itself. Usually 
this is taken for granted, but it is precisely this whith Rabocheye Dyelo 
forgets or distorts. The working class spontaneously gravitates towards 
socialism; nevertheless, most widespread (and continuuusly and diversely 
revived) bourgeois ideology spontaneously imposes itself upon the working 
class to a still greater degree. 


From REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


The Russian working-class movement has risen to a higher 
level in the last few days.” It is developing before our very eyes 
into a national uprising. Naturally, here in Geneva, so damnably 
far away, we find it exceedingly difficult to keep pace with events. 
But so long as we have to linger at such an accursed distance, we 
must try to keep pace with events, to sum them up, to draw con- 
clusions, to draw from the experience of today's happenings les- 
sons that will be useful tomorrow, in another place, where today 
“the people are still mute” and where in the near future, in some 
form or other, a revolutionary conflagration will break out. We 
must make it the constant job of publicists to write the history 
of the present day, and to try to write it in such a way that our 
chronicles will give the greatest possible help to the direct partic- 
‘ {pants in the movement and to the heroic proletarians there, 
on the scene of action—to write it in such a way as to promote the 
spread of the movement, the conscious selection of the means, 
ways, and methods of struggle that, with the least expenditure 
of effort, will yield the most substantial and permanent results. 

In the history of revolutions there come to light contradictions 
that have ripened for decades and centuries. Life becomes un- 
usually eventful. The masses, which have always stood in the 
shade and have therefore often been ignored and even despised 
by superficial observers, enter the political arena as active com- 
batants. These masses are learning in practice, and before the 
eyes of the world are taking their first tentative steps, feeling their 
way, defining their objectives, testing themselves and the theories 
of all their ideologists. These masses are making heroic efforts to 
rise to the occasion and cope with the gigantic tasks of world 
significance imposed upon them by history; and however great 
individual defeats may be, however shattering to us the rivers 
of blood and the thousands of victims, nothing will ever compare 
in importance with this direct training that the masses and the 
classes receive in the course of the revolutionary struggle itself. 
The history of this struggle is measured in days. 


Published in Vperyod, No. 4, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 104 
January 31(18), 1905 j 





From POLITICAL SOPHISMS 


The movement of the working class has grown incomparably 
wider, but the relation between the legal and the illegal elements 
has hardly changed in favour of the former. 

Whence this difference? Because the whole social and economic 
structure of Russia yields most fruit to those who work the least. 
Under capitalism that cannot be otherwise. It is the law of capi- 
tal, which rules the political as well as the economic life. The 
movement of the lower classes raises a revolutionary force; it 
raises a mass of people, who, for one thing, are capable of tearing 
down the whole rotten structure, and, for another, are not attached 
to that structure by any special features of their position and would 
gladly tear it down. What is more, even though they are not fully 
conscious of their aims, these masses are nonetheless able and 
prone to tear the structure down, because their position is desper- 
ate, since constant oppression drives them to take the revolution- 
ary way, and they have nothing to lose but their chains. This 
popular force, the proletariat, looms formidable before the lords 
of the rotten structure because there is something in the very 
position of the proletariat that is a menace to all exploiters. For 
that reason, any movement of the proletariat, however small, 
however modest it may be at the start, however slight its occasion, 
inevitably threatens to outgrow its immediate ainfS and to 
develop into a force irreconcilable-to the entire old order and 
destructive of it. 

The movement of the proletariat, by reason of the essential 
peculiarities of the position of this class under capitalism, has 
a marked tendency to develop into a desperate all-out struggle, 
a struggle for complete victory over all the dark forces of exploi- 
tation and oppression. The movement of the liberal bourgeoisie, 
on the contrary, and for the same reasons (i.e., by virtue of the 
essential peculiarities of the bourgeoisie’s position), has a tend- 
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ency towards compromise instead of struggle, towards opportunism 
instead of radicalism, towards modest calculation of the likeliest 
and most possible immediate gains instead of a “tactless”, bold, 
and determined bid for complete victory. He who puts up a real 
fight will naturally go all out; he who prefers compromise to 
struggle will naturally point out beforehand what “morsels” he 
would be inclined, at best, to content himself with (at worst, he 
would be content even with no struggle at all, i.e., he would 
make a lasting peace with the masters of the old world). 

It is therefore quite natural for Social-Democracy, as the party 
of the revolutionary proletariat, to be so concerned for its pro- 
gramme, to take such pains to establish well in advance its ulti- 
mate aim, the complete emancipation of the working people, and 
jealously to guard this aim against any attempts to whittle it 
down. For the same reasons Social-Democracy is so dogmatically 
strict and firmly doctrinaire in keeping its ultimate goal clear 
of all minor, immediate economic and political aims. He who goes 
all out, who fights for complete victory, must alert himself to the 
danger of having his hands tied by minor gains, of being led astray 
and made to forget that which is still comparatively remote, but 
without which all minor gains are hollow vanities. Such concern 
for the programme and the ever critical attitude towards small 
and gradual improvements are incomprehensible and foreign to 
a party of the bourgeoisie, however great its love for freedom and 
the people may be. 


Vperyod No. 18, May 18(5), 1905 Collected Works, Vol. 8, pp. 426-27 








From TWO TACTICS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION*”° 


Marxists are absolutely convinced of the bourgeois character 
of the Russian revolution.*4! What does that mean? It means that 
the democratic reforms in the political system, and the social 
and economic reforms that have become a necessity for Russia, 
do not in themselves imply the undermining of capitalism, the 
undermining of bourgeois rule; on the contrary, they will, for the 
first time, really clear the ground for a wide and rapid, European, 
and not Asiatic, development of capitalism; they will, for the 
first time, make it possible for the bourgeoisie to rule as a class. 
The Socialist-Revolutionaries*™ cannot grasp this idea, for they 
do not know the ABC of the laws of development of commodity 
and capitalist production; they fail to see that even the complete 
success of a peasant insurrection, even the redistribution of the 
whole of the land in favour of the peasants and in accordance with 
their desires (“general redistribution”*!* or something of the kind) 
will not destroy capitalism at all, but will, on the contrary, give 
an impetus to its development and hasten the class disintegration 
of the peasantry itself. Failure to grasp this truth makes the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries unconscious ideologists of the petty bour- 
geoisie. Insistence on this truth is of enormous importance for 
Social-Democracy not*only from the standpoint of theory but 
also from that of practical politics, for it follows therefrom that 
complete class independence of the party of the preletariat in the 
present “general democratic” movement is an indispensable con- 
dition. 

But it does not by any means follow that a democratic revolution 
(bourgeois in its social and economic essence) would not be of 
enormous interest to the proletariat. It does not follow that the 
democratic revolution could not take place both in a form advan- 
tageous mainly to the big capitalist, the financial magnate, and 
the “enlightened” landlord, and in a form advantageous to the 
peasant end the worker. 
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The new-Iskra group* completely misunderstands the meaning 
and significance of bourgeois revolution as a category. The idea 
that is constantly running through their arguments is that a bour- 
geois revolution is one that can be advantageous only to the bour- 
geoisie. And yet nothing can be more erroneous than such an idea. 
A bourgeois revolution is a revolution which does not depart from 
the framework of the bourgeois, i.e., capitalist, socio-economic 
system. A bourgeois revolution expresses the needs of capitalist 
development, and, far from destroying the foundations of capital- 
ism, it effects the contrary—it broadens and deepens them. This 
revolution, therefore, expresses the interests not only of the work-. 
ing class but of the entire bourgeoisie as well. Since the rule of 
the bourgeoisie over the working class is inevitable under capital- 
ism, it can well be said that a bourgeois revolution expresses the 
interests not so much of the proletariat as of the bourgeoisie. 
But it is quite absurd to think that a bourgeois revolution does 
not at all express proletarian interests. This absurd idea boils 
down either to the hoary Narodnik theory that a bourgeois revo- 
lution runs counter to the interests of the proletariat, and that, 
therefore, we do not, need bourgeois political liberty; or to 
anarchism which denies any participation of the proletariat in 
bourgeois politics, in a bourgeois revolution and in bourgeois 
parliamentarianism. From the standpoint of theory this idea dis- 
regards the elementary propositions of Marxism concerning the 
inevitability of capitalist development on the basis of commodity 
production. Marxism teaches us that at a certain stage of its devel- 
opment a society which is based on commodity production and 
has commercial intercourse with civilised capitalist nations must 
inevitably take the road of capitalism. Marxism has irrevocably 
broken with the Narodnik and anarchist gibberish that Russia, 
for instance, can bypass capitalist development, escape from capi- 
talism, or skip it in some way other than that of the class strug- 
gie, on the basis and within the framework of this same capitalism. 

All these principles of Marxism have been proved and explained 
in minute detail in general and with regard to Russia in par- 
ticular. And from these principles it follows that the idea of 
seeking salvation for the working class in anything save the fur- 
ther development of capitalism is reactionary. In countries like 
Russia the working class suffers not so much from capitalism as 
from the insufficient development of capitalism. The working class 
is, therefore, most certainly interested in the broadest, freest, and 
most rapid development of‘capitalism. The removal of all the 
remnants of the old order which hamper the broad, free, and rapid 
development of capitalism is of absolute advantage to the working 
class. The bourgeois revolution is precisely an upheaval that most 
resolutely sweeps away survivals of the past, survivals of the serf- 
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owning system (which include not only the autocracy but the 
monarchy as well), and most fully guarantees the broadest, freest, 
and most rapid development of capitalism. 

That is why a bourgeois revolution is in the highest degree advan- 
tageous to the proletariat. A bourgeois revolution is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the proletariat. The more complete, 
determined, and consistent the bourgeois revolution, the more 
assured will the proletariat’s struggle be against the bourgeoisie 
and for socialism. Only those who are ignorant of the ABC of 
scientific socialism can regard this conclusion as new, strange, or 
paradoxical. And from this conclusion, among other things, fol- 
lows the thesis that in a@ certain sense a bourgeois revolution is 
more advantageous to the proletariat than to the bourgeoisie. This 
thesis is unquestionably correct in the following sense: it is to 
the advantage of the bourgeoisie to rely on certain remnants of 
the past, as against the proletariat, for instance, on the monarchy, 
the standing army, etc. It is to the advantage of the bourgeoisie 
for the bourgeois revolution not to sweep away all remnants of 
the past too resolutely, but keep some of them, i.e., for this revo- 
lution not to be fully consistent, not complete, and not to be de- 
termined and relentless. Social-Democrats often express this idea 
somewhat differently by stating that the bourgeoisie betrays its 
own self, that the bourgeoisie betrays the cause of liberty, that 
the bourgeoisie is incapable of being consistently democratic. 
It is of greater advantage to the bourgeoisie for the necessary 
changes in the direction of bourgeois democracy to take place more 
slowly, more gradually, more cautiously, less resolutely, by means 
of reforms and not by means of revolution; for these changes to 
spare the “venerable” institutions of the serf-owning system (such 
as the monarchy) as much as possible; for these changes to develop 
as little as possible the independent revolutionary activity, ini- 
tiative, and energy of the common people, i.e., the peasantry and 
especially the workers, for otherwise it will be easier for the work- 
ers, as the French say, “to change the rifle from one shoulder 
to the other”, i.e., to turn against the bourgeoisie the weapon the 
bourgeois revolution will supply them with, the liberty the revo- 
lution will bring, and the democratic institutions that will spring 
up on ground cleared of the serf-owning system. 

On the other hand, it is more advantageous to the working 
class for the necessary changes in the direction of bourgeois democ- 
racy to take place by way of revolution and not by way of reform, 
because the way of reform is one Of delay, procrastination, the 
painfully slow decomposition of the putrid parts of the national 
organism. It is the proletariat and the peasantry that suffer first 
of all and most of all from that putrefaction. The revolutionary 
path is one of rapid amputation, which is the least painful to 
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the proletariat, the path of the immediate removal of what is 
putrescent, the path of least compliance with and consideration 
for the monarchy and the abominable, vile, rotten, and noxious 
institutions that go with it. 

So it is not only because of the censorship, not only “for fear 
of the Jews”, that our bourgeois-liberal press deplores the possi- 
bility of the revolutionary path, fears the revolution, tries to 
frighten ‘the tsar with the bogey of revolution, seeks to avoid 
revolution, and grovels and toadies for the sake of miserable 
reforms as the foundation of the reformist path. This standpoint 
is shared not only by Russkiye Vedomosti, Syn Otechestva, Nasha 
Zhizn, and Nashi Dni,74® but also by the illegal, uncensored 
Osvobozhdeniye.24* The very position the bourgeoisie holds as 
a class in capitalist society inevitably leads to its inconsistency 
in a democratic revolution. The very position the proletariat holds 
as a class compels it to be consistently democratic. The bourgeoisie 
looks backward in fear of democratic progress which threatens 
to strengthen the proletariat. The proletariat has nothing to lose 
but its chains, but with the sid of democratism it has the whole 
world to win.*””? That is why the more consistent the bourgeois 
revolution is in achieving its democratic transformations, the less 
will it limit itself to what is of advantage exclusively to the bour- 
geoisie. The more consistent the bourgeois revolution, the more 
does it guarantee the proletariat and the peasantry the benefits 
accruing from the democratic revolution. 

Marxism teaches the proletarian not to keep aloof from the 
bourgeois revolution, not to be indifferent to it, not to allow the 
leadership of the revolution to be assumed by the bourgeoisie but, 
on the contrary, to take a most energetic part in it, to fight most 
resolutely for consistent proletarian democratism, for the revo- 
lution to be carried to its conclusion. We cannot get out of the 
bourgeois-democratic boundaries of the Russian revolution, but 
we can vastly extend these boundaries, and within these bounda- 
ries we can and must fight for the interests of the proletariat, for 
its immediate needs and for conditions that will make it possible 
to prepare its forces for the future complete victory. There is bour- 
geois democracy and bourgeois democracy. The Zemstvo mon- 
archist who favours an upper chamber and “asks” for universal 
suffrage, while secretly, on the sly, striking a bargain with tsarism 
for a docked constitution, is a bourgeois democrat too. The peas- 
ant, who has taken up arms against the landlords and the govern- 
ment officials, and with a “naive republicanism” proposes “to send 
the tsar packing"*, is also a bourgeois democrat. Thete are 
bourgeois-democratic regimes like the one in Germany, and also like 


* See Osvoboshdeniye, No. 71, p. 337, footnote 2. 
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the one in England; like the one in Austria and also like those 
in America and Switzerland. He would be a fine Marxist indeed, 
who in a period of democratic revolution failed to see this differ- 
ence between the degrees of democratism and the difference be- 
tween its forms, and confined himself to “clever” remarks to the 
effect that, after all, this is “a bourgeois revolution”, the fruit of 
“bourgeois revolution”.... 

One, of the objections raised to the slogan of “the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” is 
that dictatorship, presupposes a “single will” (Iskra, No. 95), 
and that there can be no single will of the proletariat and the petty 
bourgeoisie. This objection is unsound, for it is based on an 
abstract, “metaphysical” interpretation of the term “single will”. 
There nray be a single will in one respect and not in another. The 
absence of unity on questions of socialism and in the struggle for 
socialism does not preclude singleness of will on questions of de- 
mocracy and in the struggle for a republic. To forget this would 
be tantamount to forgetting the logical and historical difference 
between a democratic revolution and a socialist revolution. To 
forget this would be tantamount to forgetting the character of 
the democratic revolution as one of the whole people: if it is “of 
the whole people”, that means that there is “singleness of will” 
precisely in so far as this revolution meets the needs and require- 
ments of the whole people. Beyond the bounds of democratism 
there can be no question of the proletariat and the peasant bour- 
geoisie having a single will. Class struggle between them is in- 
evitable, but it is in a democratic republic that this struggle will 
be the most thoroughgoing and widespread struggle of the people 
for socialism. Like everything else in the world, the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat.and the peasantry has 
a past and a future. Its past is autacracy, serfdom, monarchy, and 
privilege. In the struggle against this past, in the struggle against 
counter-revolution, a “single will” of the proletariat and the peas- 
antry is possible, for here there is unity of interests. 

Its future is the struggle against private property, the struggle 
of the wage-worker against the employer, the struggle for social- 
ism. Here singleness of will is impossible.* Here the path before 
us lies not from autocracy to a republic, but from a petty- 
bourgeois democratic republic to socialism. 

Of course, in actual historical circumstances, the elements of 
the past become interwoven with those of the future; the two paths 
cross. Wage-labour with its struggle against private property 


* The development of capitalism, more extensive and rapid in conditions 
of liberty, will inevitably soon put an end to singleness of will; that will 
take place the sooner, the earlier counter-revolution and reaction are crushed. 
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exists under the autocracy as well; it arises even under serfdom. 
But this does not in the least prevent us from logically and his- 
torically distinguishing between the major stages of development. 
We all contrapose bourgeois revolution and socialist revolution; 
we all insist on the absolute necessity of strictly distinguishing 
between them; however, can it be denied that in the course of his- 
tory individual, particular elements of the two revolutions become 
interwoven? Has the period of democratic revolutions in Europe 
not been familiar with a number of socialist movements and 
attempts to establish socialism? And will not the future socialist 
revolution in Europe still have to complete a great deal left un- 
done in the field of democratism? 

A Social-Democrat must never for a moment forget that the 
proletariat will inevitably have to wage a class struggle for social- 
ism even against the most democratic and republican bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie. This is beyond doubt. Hence, the absolute 
necessity of a separate, independent, strictly class party of Social- 
Democracy. Hence, the temporary nature of our tactics of 
“striking a joint blow” with the bourgeoisie and the duty of keeping 
a strict watch “over our ally, as over an enemy”, etc. All this also 
leaves no room for doubt. However, it would be ridiculous and 
reactionary to deduce from this that we must forget. ignore, or 
neglect tasks which, although transient and temporary, are vital 
at the present time. The struggle against the autocracy is a tem- 
porary and transient task for socialists, but to ignore or neglect 
this task in any way amounts to betrayal of socialism and service 
to reaction. The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry is unquestionably only a transient, 
temporary socialist aim, but to ignore this aim in the period of 
a democratic revolution would be downright reactionary. 

Concrete political aims must be set in concrete circumstances. 
All things are relative, all things flow, and all things change. 
German Social-Democracy does not put into its programme the 
demand for a republic. The situation in Germany is such that this 
question can in practice hardly be separated from that of socialism 
(although with regard to Germany too, Engels in his comments on 
the draft of the Erfurt Programme in 1891 warned against belit- 
tling the importance of a republic and of the struggle for a repub- 
lic!). In Russian Social-Democracy the question of eliminating 
the demand for a republic from its programme and its agitation 
has never even arisen, for in our country there can be no talk of an 
indissoluble link between the question of a republic and that 
of socialism. It was quite natural for a German Social-Democrat 
of 1898 not to place special emphasis on the question of a republic, 
and this evokes neither surprise nor condemnation. But in 1848 
a German Soeial-Democrat who would have relegated to the back- 
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ground the question of a republic would have been a downright 
traitor to the revolution. There is no such thing as abstract truth. 
Truth is always concrete. 

The time will come when the struggle against the Russian autoc- 
racy will end, and the period of democratic revolution will have 
passed in Russia; it will then be ridiculous even to speak of 
“singleness of will” of the proletariat and the peasantry, about a 
democratic dictatorship, etc. When that time comes we shall deal 
directly with the question of the socialist dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and speak of it in greater detail. At present the party of 
the advanced class cannot but strive most energetically for the 
democratic revolution’s decisive victory over tsarism. And a de- 
cisive victory means nothing else than the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry.... 

Have you, gentlemen, ever given thought to real social forces 
that determine “the sweep of the revolution”? Let us disregard the 
foreign political forces, the international combinations, which 
have developed very favourably for us at the present time, but 
which we all leave out of the discussion, and rightly so, inasmuch 
as we are concerned with the question of Russia’s internal forces. 
Examine these internal social forces. Aligned against the revolu- 
tion are the autocracy, the imperial court, the police, the bureau- 
cracy, the army, and a handful of the aristocracy. The deeper the 
indignation of the people grows, the less reliable the troops become. 
and the more the bureaucracy wavers. Moreover, the bourgeoi- 
sie, on the whole, is now in favour of revolution, zealously speech- 
ifying about liberty and holding forth more and more frequently 
in the name of the people and even in the name of the revolution.* 
But we Marxists all know from theory and from daily and hourly 
observation of our liberals, Zemstvo people, and Osvobozhdeniye 
supporters that the bourgeoisie is inconsistent, self-seeking, and 
cowardly in its support of the revolution. The bourgeoisie, in the 
mass, will inevitably turn towards counter-revolution, towards 
the autocracy, against the revolution, and against the people, 
as soon as its narrow, selfish interests are met. as soon as it “re- 
coils” from consistent democracy (and it is already recoiling from 
it!). There remains the “people”, that is, the proletariat and the 
peasantry: the proletariat alone can be relied on to march on to 
the end, for it goes far beyond the democratic revolution. That is 
why the proletariat fights in the forefront for a republic and con- 
temptuously rejects stupid and unworthy advice to take into ac- 
count the possibility of the bourgeoisie recoiling. The peasantry 


* Of interest in this connection is Mr. Struve’s open letter to Jaurés 
recently puolene by the latter in l'Humanité and by Mr. Struve in Osvo- 
bozdeniye, No. 72. 
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includes a great number of semi-proletarian as well as petty- 
bourgeois elements. This makes it also unstable, compelling the 
proletariat to rally in a strictly class party. However, the insta- 
bility of the peasantry differs radically from that of the bourgeoi- 
sie, for at present the peasantry is interested not so much in the 
absolute preservation of private property as in the confiscation 
of the landed estates, one of the principal forms of private proper- 
ty. Without thereby becoming socialist, or ceasing to be petty- 
bourgeois, the peasantry is capable of becoming a whole-hearted 
and most radical adherent of the democratic revolution. The 
peasantry will inevitably become such if only the course of revo- 
lutionary events, which brings it enlightenment, is not premature- 
ly cut short by the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the defeat 
of the proletariat. Subject to this condition the peasantry will 
inevitably become a bulwark of the revolution and the republic, 
for only a completely victorious revolution can give the peasantry 
everything in the sphere of agrarian reforms—everything that the 
peasants desire, dream of, and truly need (not for the abolition of 
capitalism as the “Socialist-Revolutionaries” imagine, but) in 
order to emerge from the mire of semi-serfdom, from the gloom of 
oppression and servitude, in order to improve their living con- 
ditions, as much as they can be improved within the system of 
commodity production. 

Moreover, it is not only by the prospect of radical agrarian 
reform that the peasantry is attached to the revolution, but by 
all its general and permanent interests as well. Even when fight- 
ing with the proletariat, the peasantry stands in need of democra- 
cy, for only a democratic system is capable of accurately express- 
ing its interests and ensuring its predominance as a mass, as the 
majority. The more enlightened the peasantry becomes (and since 
the war with Japan it is becoming enlightened at a pace unsus- 
pected by many who are accustomed to measure enlightenment 
with, the school yardstick), the more consistently and resolutely 
will it stand for a thoroughgoing democratic revolution; for, unlike 
the bourgeoisie, it has nothing to fear from the people’s suprema- 
cy, but on the contrary stands to gain by it. A democratic repub- 
lic will become the peasantry’s ideal as soon as it begins to throw 
off its naive monarchism, because the conscious monarchism of 
the bourgeois stockjobbers (with an upper chamber, etc.) implies 
for the peasantry the same absence of rights and the same oppres- 
sion and ignorance as it suffers today, only slightly polished over 
with the varnish of European constitutionalism. 

That is why, as a class, the bourgeoisie naturally and inevitably 
tends to come under the wing of the liberal-monarchist party, 
while the peasantry, in the mass, tends to- come under the leader- 
ship of the revolutionary and republican party. That is why the 
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| bourgeoisie is incapable of carrying through the democratic revo- 
lution to its consummation, while the peasantry is capable of 
doing so, and we must exert all our efforts to help it do so. 

The objection may be raised that this goes without saving, is 
all ABC, something that all Social-Democrats understand perfect- 
ly well. No, that is not the case; it is not understood by those who 
can talk about “the diminishing sweep” of the revolution as a con- 
sequence of the bourgeoisie falling away from it. Such people re- 
peat the words of our agrarian programme, which they have 
learned by rote without understanding their meaning, for otherwise 
they would not be frightened by the concept of the revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
which inevitably follows from the entire Marxist world outlook 
and from our programme; otherwise they would not restrict the 
sweep of the great Russian revolution to the limits to which the 
bourgeoisie is prepared to go. Such people defeat their abstract 
Marxist revolutionary phrases by their concrete anti-Marxist 
and anti-revolutionary resolutions. 

Those who really understand the role of the peasantry in a vic- 
torious Russian revolution would not dream of saying that the 
sweep of the revolution will be diminished if the bourgeoisie 
recoils from it. For, in actual fact, the Russian revolution will 
begin to assume its real sweep, and will really assume tne widest 
revolutionary sweep possible in the epoch of bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, only when the bourgeoisie recoils from it and when the 
masses of the peasantry come out as active revolutionaries side by 
side with the proletariat. To be consistently carried through to 
the end, our democratic revolution must rely on forces capable 
of paralysing the inevitable inconsistency of the bourgeoisie 
(i.e., capable precisely of “making it recoil from the revolution”, 
which the Caucasian adherents of /skra fear so much because of 
their thoughtlessness). 

The proletariat must carry the democratic revolution to comple- 
tion, allying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush the 
autocracy’s resistance by force and paralyse the bourgeoisie’s insta- 
bility. The proletariat must accomplish the socialist revolution, ally- 
ing to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian elements of the popula- 
tion, so as to crush the bourgeoisie’s resistance by force and paralyse 
the instability of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. Such are 
the tasks of the proletariat, so narrowly presented by the new- 
Iskra group in all their arguments and resolutions on the sweep 
of the revolution.... 

In its social and economic essence, the democratic revolution 
in Russia is a bourgeois revolution. It is, however, not enough 
merely to repeat this correct Marxist proposition. It has to be 
properly understood and properly applied to political slogans. In 
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general, all political liberty founded on present-day, i.e., capital- 
ist, relations of production is bourgeois liberty. The demand 
for liberty expresses primarily the interests of the bourgeoisie 
Its representatives were the first to raise this demand. Its support- 
ers have everywhere used like masters the liberty they acquired, 
reducing it to moderate and meticulous bourgeois doses, combin- 
ing it with the most subtle suppression of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat in peaceful times, and with savage suppression in times 
of storm. 

But only rebel Narodniks, anarchists, and Economists*!® could 
conclude therefrom that the struggle for liberty should be negated 
or disparaged. These intellectualist-philistine doctrines could 
be foisted on the proletariat only for a time and against its will. 
The proletariat has always realised instinctively that it needs 
political liberty, needs it more than anyone else, although the 
immediate effect of that liberty will be to strengthen and orga- 
nise the bourgeoisie. It is not by evading the class struggle that 
the proletariat expects to find its salvation, but by developing it, 
by extending its scope, its consciousness, organisation, and reso- 
luteness. Whoever disparages the tasks of the political struggle 
transforms the Social-Democrat from a tribune of the people into 
a trade uxzion secretary. Whoever disparages the proletarian 
tesks in a democratic bourgeois revolution transforms the 
Social-Demecrat from a leader of the people’s revolution into a 
leader of a free labour union. 

Yes, the people's revolution. Social-Democracy has fought, and 
is auite rightly fighting, against the hourgeois-democratic abuse 
of the word “people’’. It demands that this word shall not be used 
to cover up failure to understand class antagonisms within the 
people. It insists categorically on the need for complete class 
independence for the party of the proletariat. However, it does 
not divide the “people” into “classes” so that the advanced class 
will become locked up within itself, will confine itself within 
narrow limits, and emasculate its activity for fear that the eco- 
nomic rulers of the world will recoil; it does that so that the ad- 
vanced class, which does not suffer from the half-heartedness, 
vacillation, and indecision of the intermediate classes, should fight 
with all the greater energy and enthusiasm for the cause of the 
whole people, at the head of the whole people. 

That is what the present-day new-Iskrists so often fail to under- 
stand, people who substitute for active political slogans in the 
democratic revolution a mere pedantic repetition of the word 
“class”, declined in all cases and genders! 

The democratic revolution is bourgeois in nature. The slogan 
of a general redistribution, or “land and freedom"®—that most 
widespread slogan of the peasant masses, downtrodden and ignor- 
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ant, yet passionately yearning for light and happiness—is a 
bourgeois slogan. But we Marxists should know that there is not, 
nor can there be, any other path io real- freedom for the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry, than the path of bourgeois freedom and 
bourgeois progress. We must not forget that there is not, nor can 
there be at the present time, any other means of bringing social- 
ism nearer, than complete political liberty, than a democratic 
republic, than the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry. As representatives of the advanced 
and only revolutionary class, revolutionery without any reser- 
vations, doubts, or looking back, we must confront the whole of 
the people with the tasks of the democratic revolution as exten- 
sively and boldly as possible and with the utmost initiative. To 
disparage these tasks means making a travesty of theoretical 
Marxism, distorting it in philistine fashion, while in practical 
politics it means placing the cause of the revolution into the hands 
of the bourgeoisie, which will inevitably recoil from the task of 
consistently effecting the revolution. The difficulties that lie 
on the road to complete victory of the revolution are very great. 
No one will be able to blame the proletariat’s representatives if, 
when they have done everything in their power, their efforts are 
defeated by the resistance of reaction, the treachery of the bour- 
géoisie, and the ignorance of the masses. But everybody, and, 
above all, the class-conscious proletariat will condemn Social- 
Democracy if it curtails the revolutionary energy of the democratic 
revolution and dampens revolutionary ardour because it is 
afraid to win, because it is actuated by the consideration: lest the 
bourgeoisie recoil. 

Revolutions are the locomotives of history, said Marx.?!® Revo- 
lutions are festivals of the oppressed and the exploited. At no 
other time are the mass of the people in a position to come for- 
ward so actively as creators of a new social order, a at a time of 
revolution. At such times the people are capable of performing 
miracles, if judged by the limited, philistine yardstick of gradual- 
ist progress. But it is essential that leaders of the revolutionary 
parties, too, should advance their aims more comprehensively 
and boldly at such a time, so that their slogans shall always be 
in advance of the revolutionary initiative of the masses, serve 
as a beacon, reveal to them our democratic and socialist ideal in 
all its magnitude and splendour, and show them the shortest and 
most direct route to complete, absolute, and decisive victory. 
Let us leave to the opportunists of the Osvobozhdeniye bourgeoisie 
the task of inventing roundabout, circuitous paths of compromise, 
out of fear of the revolution and of the direct path. If we are for- 
cibly compelled to drag ourselves along such paths we shall he 
able to fulfil our_duty in petty, everyday work also. But first let 
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the choice of path be decided in ruthless struggle. We shall be 
traitors, betrayers of the revolution, if we do not use this festive 
energy of the masses and their revolutionary ardour to wage 
a ruthless and self-sacrificing struggle for the direct and decisive 
path. Let the bourgeois opportunists contemplate the future reac- 
tion with craven fear. The workers will not be intimidated either 
by the thought that reaction intends to be terrible, or that the 
bourgeoisie proposes to recoil. The workers do not expect to make 
deals; they are not asking for petty concessions. What they are 
striving towards is ruthlessly to crush the reactionary forces, i.e., 
to set up a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry. 

Of course, in stormy timcs greater dangers threaten the ship 
of our Party than in periods of the smooth “sailing” of liberal 
progress, which means the painfully steady sucking of the working 
class’s lifeblood by its exploiters. Of course, the tasks of the revo- 
lutionary-democratic dictatorship are infinitely more difficult 
and more complex than the tasks of an “extreme opposition’, 
or of an exclusively parliamentary struggle. But whoever is con- 
scicusly capable of preferring smooth sailing and the course of safe 
“opposition” in the present revolutionary situation had better 
abandon Social-Democratic work for a while, had better wait 
until the revolution is over, until the festive days have passed, 
when humdrum, everyday life starts again, and his narrow rou- 
tine standards no longer strike such an abominably discordant 
note, or constitute such an ugly distortion of the tasks of the 
advanced class. 

At the head of the whole people, and particularly of the peas- 
antry—for complete freedom, for a consistent democratic revo- 
lution, for arepublic! At the head of all the toilers and the exploit- 
ed—for socialism! Such in practice must be the policy of the revo- 
lutionary proletariat, such is the class slogan which must per- 
meate and determine the solution of every tactical problem, every 
practical step of the workers’ party during the revolution.... 

Abuse of terms is a most common practice in politics. The 
name “socialist”, for example, has often been appropriated by 
supporters of English bourgeois liberalism (“We are all socialists 
now,”* said Harcourt), by supporters of Bismarck, and by friends 
of Pope Leo XIII. The term “revolution” also fully lends itself 
to abuse, and, at a certain stage in the development of the move- 
ment, such abuse is inevitable. When Mr. Struve began to speak 
in the name of revolution we could not but recall Thiers. A few 
days before the February revolution this monstrous gnome, this 
most perfect embodiment of the bourgeoisie’s political venality 
sensed that a storm was brewing among the people, and announced 

* These words are in English in the original.—£d. 
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from the parliamentary tribune that he was of the party of revo- 
lution! (See Marx’s The Civil War in France.)3*° The political 
significance of Osvobozhdeniye’s joining the party of revolution is 
ezactl; the same as Thiers’s. When the Russian Thiers begin to 
speak of their belonging to the party of revolution, that means 
that the slogan of revolution has become inadequate, is meaning- 
less, and defines no tasks since the revolution has become a fact, 
and the most diverse elements are going over to its side. 
Indeed, what is revolution from the Marxist point of view? 
The forcible demolition of the obsolete political superstructure, 
the contradiction between which and the new relations of produc- 
tion have caused its collapse at a certain moment. The contradic- 
tion between the autocracy and the entire structure of capitalist 
Russia and all the needs of Ler bcurgeois-democratic development 
has now caused its co!lapse, all the more severe owing to the leng- 
thy period in which this contradiction was artificially sustained. 
The superstructure is cracking at every joint, is yielding to pres- 
sure, and growing weaker. Through the representatives of the most 
diverse classes and groups, the people must now, by their own 
efforts, build themselves a new superstructure. At a certain stage 
of development, the uselessness of the old superstructure becomes 
obvious to all; the revolution is recognised by all. The task now 
is to define which classes must build the new superstructure, and 
how they are to build it. If this is'not defined the slogan of revo- 
lution is empty and meaningless at the present time; for the fee- 
bleness of the autocracy makes “revolutionaries” even of the Grand 
Dukes and of Moskovskiye Vedomosti!**! If this is not defined 
there can be no talk about the advanced democratic tasks of the 
advanced class. The slogan “the democratic dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry” provides that definition. This slogan 
defines the classes upon which the new “builders” of the new super- 
structure can and must rely, the character of the new super- 
structure (a “democratic” as distinct from a socialist dictatorship), 
and how it is to be built (dictatorship, i.e., the forcible suppres- 
sion of resistance by force and the arming of the revolutionary 
classes of the pecple). Whoever now refuses to recognise this slo- 
gan of revolutionary-democratic dictatorship, the slogan of a rev- 
olutionary army, of a revolutionary government, and of revolu- 
tionary peasant committees, either hopelessly fails to understand 
the tasks of the revolution, is unable to define the new and higher 
tasks evoked by the present situation, or is deceiving the people, 
betraying the revolution, and misusing the slogan of “revolution”. 


Written in June-July 1905 


First published as a pamphlet Collected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 48-52, 
by the C.C., R.S.D.L.P. 
in Geneva, yuly 1805 84-86, 97-100, 111-14, 127-29 
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From THE LATEST IN ISKRA TACTICS, 
OR MOCK ELECTIONS AS A NEW 
INCENTIVE TO AN UPRISING 


“Insurrection” is an important word. A call to insurrection is an 
extremely serious call. The more complex the social system, the 
better the organisation of state power, and the more perfected 
the military machine, the more impermissible is it to launch such 
a slogan without due thought. And we have stated repeatedly that 
the revolutionary Social-Democrats have long been preparing 
to launch it, but have launched it as a direct call only when there 
could be no doubt whatever of the gravity, widespread and deep 
roots of the revolutionary movement, no doubt of matters having 
literally come to a head. Important words must be used with 
circumspection. Enormous difficulties have to be faced in translat- 
ing them into important deeds. It is precisely for that reason that 
it would be unpardonable to dismiss these difficulties with a mere 
phrase, to use Manilovist inventions to brush aside serious tasks or 
to put on one’s eyes the blinkers of sweet dreams of so-called 
“natural transitions” to these difficult tasks. 

A revolutionary army are also important words. The creation 
of a revolutionary army is an arduous, complex, and lengthy 
process. But when we see that it has already begun and is proceed- 
ing on all sides—though desultorily and by fits and starts—when 
we know that a genuine victory of the revolution is impossible 
without such an army, we must issue a definite and direct slogan, 
advocate it, make it the touchstone of the current political tasks. 
It would be a mistake to think that the revolutionary classes are 
invariably strong enough to effect a revolution whenever such 
a revolution has fully matured by virtue of the conditions of social 
and economic development. No, human society is not constituted 
so rationally or so “conveniently” for progressive elements. A rev- 
olution may be ripe, and yet the forces of its creators may prove 
insufficient to carry it out, in which case society decays, and this 
proceas of decay sometimes drags on for very many years. There 
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is no doubt that Russia is ripe for a democratic revolution, but 
it still remains to be seen whether the revolutionary classes have 
sufficient strength at present to carry it out. This will be settled 
by the struggle, whose crucial moment is approaching at tremen- 
dous speed—if the numerous direct and indirect indications do 
not deceive us. The moral preporderance is indubitable—the 
moral force is already overwhelmingly great; without it, of course, 
there could be no question of any revolution whatever. It is a 
necessary condition, but it is not sufficient. Only the outcome of 
the struggle will show whether it will be translated into a mate- 
rial force sufficient to smash the very serious (we shall not close 
our eyes to this) resistance of the autocracy. The slogan of insur- 
rection is a slogan for deciding the issue by material force, which 
in present-day European civilisation can only be military force. 
This slogan should not be put forward until the general prerequi- 
sites for revolution have matured, until the masses have definite- 
ly shown that they have been roused and are ready to act, until 
the external circumstances have led to an open crisis. But once 
such a slogan has been issued, it would be an arrant disgrace to 
retreat from it, back to moral force again, to one of the conditions 
that prepare the ground for an uprising, to a “possible transition”, 
etc., etc. No, once the die is cast, all subterfuge must be put 
aside; it must be explained directly and openly to the masses what 
the practical conditions for a successful revolution are at the 
present time.... 


zotery No. 24, October 17(4), Collected Works, Vol. 9, pp. 357-69 
1905 
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SOCIALISM AND RELIGION 


Present-day society is wholly based on the exploitation of the 
vast masses of the working class by a tiny minority of the popula- 
tion, the class of the landowners and that of the capitalists. It 
is a slave society, since the “free” workers, who all their life work 
for the capitalists, are “entitled” only to such means of subsistence 
as are essential for the maintenance of slaves who produce profit, 
for the safeguarding and perpetuation of capitalist slavery. 

The economic oppression of the workers inevitably calis forth 
and engenders every kind of political oppression and social hu- 
miliation, the coarsening and darkening of the spiritual and moral 
life of the masses. The workers may secure a greater or lesser 
degree of political liberty to fight for their economic emancipation, 
but no amount of liberty will rid them of poverty, unemployment, 
and oppression until the power of capital is overthrown. Religion 
is one of the forms of spiritual oppression which everywhere weighs 
down heavily upon the masses of the people, overburdened by 
their perpetual work for others, by want and isolation. Impotence 
of the exploited classes in their struggle against the exploiters 
just as inevitably gives rise to the belief in a better life after death 
as impotence of the savage in his battle with nature gives rise 
to belief in gods, devils, miracles, and the like. Those who tcil 
and live in want all their lives are taught by religion to be sub- 
missive and patient while here on earth, and to take comfort in the 
hope of a heavenly reward. But those who live by the labour of 
others are taught by religion to practise charity while on earth, 
thus offering them a very cheap way of justifying their entire ex- 
istence as exploiters and selling them at a moderate price tickets to 
well-being in heaven. Religion is opium for the people. Religion 
is a sort of spiritual booze, in which the slaves of capital drown 
their human image, their demand for a life more or less worthy of 
man. 

But a slave who has become conscious of his slavery and has 
risen to struggle for his emancipation has already half ceased to 
be a slave. 'The modern class-conscious worker, reared by large- 
scale factory industry and enlightened by urban life, contemptu- 
ously casts aside religious prejudices, leaves heaven to the priests 
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and bourgeois bigots, and tries to win a better life for himself 
here on earth. The proletariat of today takes the side of socialism, 
which enlists science in the battle against the fog of religion, and 
frees the workers from their belief in life after death by welding 
them together to fight in the present for a better life on earth. 

Religion must be declared a private affair. In these words 
socialists usually express their attitude towards religion. But the 
meaning of these words should be accurately defined to prevent 
any misunderstanding. We demand that religion be held a private 
affair so far as the state is concerned. But by no means can we 
consider religion a private affair so far as our Party is concerned. 
Religion must be of no concern to the state, and religious societies 
must have no connection with governmental authority. Everyone 
must be absolutely free to profess any religion he pleases, or no 
religion whatever, i.e., to be an atheist, which every socialist is, 
as a rule. Discrimination among citizens on account of their reli- 
gious convictions is whclly intolerable. Even the bare mention 
of a citizen’s religion in official documents should unquestionably 
be eliminated. No subsidies should be granted to the established 
church nor state allowances made to ecclesiastical and religious 
societies. These should become absolutely free associations of 
like-minded citizens, associations independent of the state. Only 
the complete fulfilment of these demands can put an end to the 
shameful and accursed past when the church lived in feudal de- 
pendence on the state, and Russian citizens lived in feudal de- 
pendence on the established church, when medieval, inquisitorial 
laws (to this day remaining in our criminal codes and on our 
statute-books) were in existence and were applied, persecuting 
roen for their belief or disbelief, violating men’s consciences, and 
linking cosy government jobs and government-derived incomes 
with the dispensation of this or that dope by the established church. 
Complete separation of Church and State is what the socialist 
proletariat demands of the modern state and the modern church. 

The Russian revolution must put this demand into effect as 
a necessary component of political freedom. In this respect, the 
Russian revolution is in a particularly favourable position, since 
the revolting officialism of the police-ridden feudal autocracy has 
called forth discontent, unrest and indignation even among the 
clergy. However abject, however ignorant Russian Orthodox 
clergymen may have been, even they have now been awakened by the 
thunder of the downfall of the old, medieval order in Russia. Even 
they are joining in the demand for freedom, are protesting against 
bureaucratic practices and officialism, against the spying for the 
police imposed on the “servants of God”. We socialists must lend 
this movement our support, carrying the demands of honest and 
sincere members of the clergy to their conclusion, making them 
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stick to their words about freedom, demanding that they should 
resolutely break all ties between religion and the police. Either 
you are sincere, in which case you must stand for the complete 
separation of Church and State and of School and Church, for 
religion to be declared wholly and absolutcly a private affair. 
Or you do not eccept these consistent demands for freedom, in 
which case you evidently are still held captive by the traditions of 
the inquisition, in which case you evidently still cling to your cosy 
government jobs and government-derived incomes, in which case 
you evidently do not believe in the spiritual power of your weapoa 
and continue to take bribes from the state. And in that case the 
ciass-conscious workers of all Russia declare merciless war on you. 

So far as the party of the socialist proletariat is concerned, reli- 
gion is not a private affair. Our Party is an association of class- 
conscious, advanced fighters for the emancipation of the working 
class. Such an association cannot and must not be indifferent 
to lack of class-consciousness, ignorance or obscurantism in the 
shape of religious beliefs. We demand complete disestablishment 
of the Church so as to be able to combat the religious fog with 
purely ideological and solely ideological weapons, by means ‘of 
our press and by word of mouth. But we founded our association, 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, precisely for such 
a struggle against every religious bamboozling of the workers. 
And to us the ideological struggle is not a private affair, but the 
affair of the whole Party, of the whole proletariat. 

If that is so, why do we not declare in our Programme that we 
are atheists? Why do we not forbid Christians and other believ- 
ers in God to join our Party? 

The answer to this question will serve to explain the very im- 
portant difference in the way the question of religion is presented 
by the bourgeois democrats and the Social-Democrats. 

Our Programme is based entirely on the scientific, and more- 
over the materialist, world outlook. An explanation of our Pro- 
gtamme, therefore, necessarily includes an explanation of the 
true historical and economic roots of the religious fog. Our prop- 
agande necessarily includes the propaganda of atheism; the 
publication of the appropriate scientific literature, which the 
autocratic feudal government has hitherto strictly forbidden and 
persecuted, must now form one of the fields of our Party work. 
We shall now probably have to follow the advice Engels once gave 
to the German Socialists: to translate and widely disseminate the 
literature of the eighteenth-century French Enlighteners and 
atheists.24# 

But under no circumstances ought we to fall into the error 
of posing the religious question in an abstract, idealistic fashion, 
as an “intellectual” question unconnected with the class struggle, 
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as is not infrequently done by the radical-democrats from among 
the bourgeoisie. It would be stupid to think that, in a society 
based on the endless oppression and coarsening of the worker 
masses, religious prejudices could be dispelled by purely propa- 
ganda methods. It would be bourgeois narrow-mindedness to 
forget that the yoke of religion that weighs upon mankind is 
merely a product and reflection of the economic yoke within 
society. No number of pamphlets and no amount of preaching can 
enlighten the proletariat, if it is not enlightened by its own strug- 
gle against the dark forces of capitalism. Unity in this really 
revolutionary struggle of the oppressed class for the creation of 
a paradise on earth is more important to us than unity of prole- 
tarian opinion on paradise in heaven. 

That is the reason why we do not and should not set forth our 
atheism in our Programme; that is why we do not and should not 
prohibit proletarians who still retain vestiges of their old preju- 
dices from associating themselves with our Party. We shall 
always preach the scientific world outlook, and it is essential for 
us to combat the inconsistency of various “Christians”. But that. 
does not mean in the least that the religious question ought to 
be advanced to first place, where it does not belong at all; nor 
does it mean that we should allow the forces of the really revolu- 
tionary economic and political struggle to be split up on account 
of third-rate opinions or senseless ideas, rapidly losing all 
political importance, rapidly being swept out as rubbish by the 
very course of economic development. 

Everywhere the reactionary bourgeoisie has concerned itself 
and is now beginning to concern itself in Russia, with the foment- 
ing of religious strife—in ‘order thereby to divert the attention 
of the masses from the really important and fundamental econo- 
mic and political problems, now being solved in practice by the 
all-Russia proletariat uniting in revolutionary struggle. This 
reactionary policy of splitting up the proletarian forces, which 
today manifests itself mainly in Black-Hundred pogroms, may 
tomorrow conceive some more subtle reforms. We, at any rate, 
shall oppose it by calmly, consistently and patiently preaching 
proletarian solidarity and the scientific world outlook—a preach- 
ing alien to any stirring up of secondary differences. 

The revolutionary proletariat will succeed in making religion 
a really private affair, so far as the state is concerned. And in 
this political system, cleansed of medieval mildew, the prole- 
tariat will wage a broad and open struggle for the elimination of 
economic slavery, the true source of the religious humbugging 
of mankind. 


Novaya Zhizn, No. 28, December Collected Works, Vol. 10, pp. 83-87 
3, 1905 


From GUERRILLA WARFARE 


What are the fundamental demands which every Marxist 
should make of an examination of the question of forms of strug- 
gle? In the first place, Marxism differs from all primitive forms 
of socialism by not binding the movement to any one particular 
form of struggle. It recognises the most varied forms of struggle; 
and it does not “concoct” them, but only generalises, organises, 
gives conscious expression to those forms of struggle of the revo- 
lutionary classes which arise of themselves in the course of the 
movement. Absolutely hostile to all abstract formulas and to all 
doctrinaire recipes, Marxism demands an attentive attitude to 
the mass struggle in progress, which, as the movement develops, 
as the class-consciousness of the masses grows, as economic and 
political crises become acute, continually gives rise to new and 
more varied methods of defence and attack. Marxism, therefore, 
positively does not reject any form of struggle. Under no circum- 
stances does Marxism confine itself to the forms of struggle pos- 
sible and in existence at the given moment only, recognising as 
it does that new forms of struggle, unknown to the participants 
of the given period, inevitably arise as the given social situation 
changes. In this respect Marxism learns, if we may so express 
it, from mass practice, and makes no claim whatever to teach 
the masses forms of struggle invented by “systematisers” in the 
seclusion of their studies. We know—said Kautsky, for instance, 
when examining the forms of social revolution—that the coming 
crisis will introduce new forms of struggle that we are now unable 
to foresee. 

In the second place, Marxism demands an absolutely historical 
examination of the question of the forms of struggle. To treat 
this question apart from the concrete historical situation betrays 
a failure to understand the rudiments of dialectical materialism. 
At different stages of economic evolution, depending on differ- 
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ences in political, national-cultural, living and other conditions, 
different forms of struggle come to the fere and become the prin- 
cipal forms of struggle; and in connection with this, the secend- 
ary, auxiliary ferms of struggle undergo change in their turn. 
To attempt to answer yes or no to the question whether any partic- 
ular means of struggle should he used, without raaking a detailed 
examination of the concrete situation of the given movemeat 
at the given stage of its development, means completeiy to aban- 
don the Marxist position. 

These are the two principal theoretical propositicns by which 
we inust be guided. The history of Marxism in Western Europe 
provides an infinite number of examples corroborating what has 
been said. European Social-Democracy at the present time regards 
parliamentarism and the trade union movement as the principal 
forms of struggle; it recognised insurrection in the past, and is 
quite prepared to recognise it, should conditions change, in the 
future-—despite the opinion of bourgeois liberals like the Russian 
Cadets**? and the Bezzaglavisi.*** Social-Democracy in the seven- 
ties rejected the general strike as a social panacea, aS a means 
of overthrowing the bourgecisie at one stroke by non-political 
means—but Social-Democracy fully recognises the mass politi- 
cal strike (especially after the experience of Russia in 1905) as 
one of the methods of struggle essential under certain conditions. 
Social-Democracy recognised street barricade fighting in the 
forties, rejected it for definite reasons at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and expressed complete readiness to revise the latter 
view and to admit the expediency of barricade fighting after 
the experience of Moscow,?* which, in the words of K. Kautsky, 
initiated new tactics of barricade fighting. 


aun No. 5, September 30, Collected Works, Vol. 11, pp. 213-15 
190 


From ON THE QUESTION 
OF A NATION-WIDE REVOLUTION 


In a certain sense of the word, it is only a nation-wide revolu- 
tion that can be victorious. This is true in the sense that the unity 
of the overwhelming majority of the population in the struggle 
for the demands of that revolution is essential for victory to be 
won. This overwhelming majority must consist either entirely of 
one class, or of different classes that have certain aims in common. 
It is also true, of course, that the present Russian revolution can 
be victorious only if it is nation-wide in that specific sense of the 
word that the conscious participation of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the population in the struggle is essential for victory to be 
won. 

That, however, is the limit of the conventional truthfulness 
of the catchword of a “nation-wide” revolution. No further con- 
clusions can be drawn from this concept, which is nothing but 
a truism (only an overwhelming majority can be victorious over 
an organised and dominant minority). For this reason it is funda- 
mentally incorrect and profoundly un-Marxist to apply it as a 
general formula, as a model, a criterion of tactics. The concept 
of a “nation-wide revolution” should tell the Marxist of the need 
for a precise analysis of those varied interests of different classes 
that coincide in certain definite, limited common aims. Under no 
circumstances must this concept serve fo conceal or overshadow 
the study of the class struggle in the course of any revolution. Such 
use of the concept of “nation-wide revolution” amounts to a com- 
plete rejection of Marxism and a return to the vulgar phraseology 
of the petty-bourgeois democrats or petty-bourgeois socialists. 

This truth is frequently forgotten by our Social-Democratic 
Right wing. Still more frequently do they forget that class rela- 
tions in a revolution change with the progress of that revolution.. 
All real revolutionary progress means drawing broader masses 
into the movement; consequently—a greater consciousness of 
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class interests; consequently —more clearly-defined political, party 
groupings and more precise outlines of the class physiognomy of 
the various parties; consequently—greater replacement of gen- 
eral, abstract, unclear political and economic demands that are 
vague in their abstractness, by the varying concrete, clearly-defined 
demands of the different classes. 

For instance, the Russian bourgeois revolution, like any other 
bourgeois revolution, inevitably begins under the common slo- 
gans of “political liberty” and “popular interests”: only in the 
course of the struggle, the concrete meaning of those slogans 
becomes clear to the masses and to the different classes, only 
to the extent that a practical attempt is made to implement 
that “liberty”, to give a definite content even to such a hollow- 
sounding word as “democracy”. Prior to the bourgeois revolution, 
and at its onset, all speak in the name of democracy—the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry together with urban petty-bourgeois 
elements, and the liberal bourgeoisie together with the liberal 
landlords. It is only in the course of the class struggle, only in 
the course of a more or less lengthy historical development of 
the revolution, that the different understanding of this “democ- 
racy” by the different classes is revealed. And what is more, the 
deep gulf between the interests of the different classes is re- 
vealed in their demands for different economic and political 
measures, in the name of one and the same “democracy”. 

Only in the course of the struggle, only as the revolution de- 
velops, is it revealed that one “democratic” class or stratum does 
not want to go, or cannot go, as far as another, that while “com- 
mon” (allegedly common) objectives are being achieved, fierce 
skirmishes develop around the method by which they are to be 
achieved, for example, on the degree, extent or consistency of 
freedom and power of the people, or the manner in which land 
is to be transferred to the peasantry, etc. 


Proletary, No. 16, May 2, 1907 Collected Works, Vol. 12, pp. 404-05 





From AGAINST BOYCOTT 
Notes of a Social-Democratie Publicist 


Running through all Menshevik literature, especially that 
of 1905 (up to October), is the accusation that the Bolsheviks 
are “bigoted” and also exhortations to them on the need for 
taking into consideration the zigzag path of history. In this fea- 
ture of Menshevik literature we have another specimen of the 
kind of reasoning which tells us that horses eat oats and that 
the Volga flows into the Caspian Sea, reasoning which befogs the 
essence of a disputable question by reiterating what is indisput- 
able. That history usually follows a zigzag path and that a Marx- 
ist should be able to make allowance for the most complicated 
and fantastic zigzags of history is indisputable. But this reit- 
eration of the indisputable has nothing to do with the question of 
what a Marxist should do when that same history confronts the 
contending forces with the choice of a straight or a zigzag path. 
To dismiss the matter at such moments, or at such periods, when 
this happens by arguing about the usual zigzag course of history 
is to take after the “man in the muffler” and become absorbed in 
contemplation of the truth that horses eat oats. As it happens, 
revolutionary periods are mainly such periods in history when 
the clash of contending social forces, in a comparatively short 
space of time, decides the question of the country’s choice of 
a direct or a zigzag path of development for a comparatively very 
long time. The need for reckoning with the zigzag path does not 
in the least do away with the fact that Marxists should be able 
to explain to the masses during the decisive moments of their 
history that the direct path is preferable, should be able to help 
the masses in the struggle for the choice of the direct path, to 
advance slogans for that struggle, and so on. And only hopeless 
philistines and the most obtuse pedants, after the decisive his- 
torical battles which determined the zigzag path instead of the 
direct one were over, could sneer at those who had fought to the 
end for the direct path. It would be like the sneers of German 
police-minded official historians such as Treitschke at the revolu- 
tionary slogans and. the revolutionary directness of Marx in 1848. 


15° 
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Marxism’s attitude towards the zigzag path of history is es- 
sentially the same as its attitude towards compromise. Every 
zigzag turn in history is a compromise. a compromise between 
the old, which is no longer strong enough to completely negate 
the new, and the new, which is not yet strong enough to com- 
pletely overthrow the old. Marxism does not altogether reject 
compromises. Marxism considers it necessary to make use of 
them, but that does not in the least prevent Marxism, as a 
living and operating historical force, from fighting energetically 
against compromises. Not to understand this seeming contradic- 
tion is not to know the rudiments of Marxism. 

Engels once expressed the Marxist attitude to compromises 
very vividly, clearly, and concisely in an article on the manifesto 
of the Blanquist fugitives of the Commune (1874).* These Blan- 
quists wrote in their manifesto that they accepted no compromises 
whatever. Engels ridiculed this manifesto. It was not, he said, 
a question of rejecting compromises to which circumstances con- 
demn us (or to which circumstances compel us—I must beg the 
reader’s pardon for being obliged to quote from memory, as [ 
am unable to check with the original text). It was a question of 
clearly realising the true revolutionary aims of the proletariat 
and of being able to pursue them through all and every circum- 
stances, zigzags, and compromises.”*... 

Marxism differs from all other socialist theories in the re- 
markable way it combines complete scientific sobriety in the 
analysis of the objective state of affairs and the objective course 
of evolution with the most emphatic recognition of the importance 
of the revolutionary energy, revolutionary creative genius, and 
revolutionary initiative of the masses—and also, of course, of 
individuals, groups, organisations, and parties that are able to 
discover and achieve contact with one or another class. A high 
appraisal of the revolutionary periods in the development of 
humanity follows logically from the totality of Marx’s views on 
history. It is in such periods that the numerous contradictions 
which slowly accumulate during periods of so-called peaceful 
development become resolved. It is in such periods that the 
direct role of the different classes in determining the forms of 
social life is manifested with the greatest force, and that the 
foundations are laid for the political “superstructure”, which 
then persists for a long time on the basis of the new relations of 
production. And, unlike the theoreticians of the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie, Marx did not regard these periods as deviations from the 


* This article was included in the German volume of collected articles 
Internationales aus dem “Volksstaat”. The title of the Russian translation 
is Articles from “Volksstaat”, published by Znaniye. 
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“normal” path, as manifestations of “social disease”, as the deplor 
able results of excesses and mistakes, but as the most vital, the 
most important, essential, and decisive moments in the history 
of human societies. In the activities of Marx and Engels them- 
selves, the period of their participation in the mass revolutionary 
struggle of 1848-49 stands out as the central point. This was their 
point of departure when determining the future pattern of the 
workers’ movement and democracy in different countries. It was 
to this point that they always returned in order to determine the 
essential nature of the different classes and their tendencies in 
the most striking and purest form. It was from the standpoint 
of the revolutionary period of that time that they always judged 
the later, lesser, political formations and organisations, poli- 
tical aims and political conflicts. No wonder the ideological 
leaders of liberalism, men like Sombart, whole-heartedly hate 
this feature of Marx’s activities and writings and ascribe it to 
the “bitterness of an exile”. It is indeed typical of the bugs of 
police-ridden bourgeois university science to ascribe an insep- 
arable component of Marx’s and Engels’s revolutionary outlook 
to personal bitterness, to the personal hardships of life in exile. 

In one of his letters, I think it was to Kugelmann, Marx in 
passing threw out a highly characteristic remark, which is par- 
ticularly interesting in the light of the question we are discussing. 
He says that the reaction in Germany had almost succeeded in 
blotting out the memory and traditions of the revolutionary epoch 
of 1848*” from the minds of the people. Here we have the aims 
of reaction and the aims of the party of the proletariat in relation 
to the revolutionary traditions of a given country strikingly con- 
trasted. The aim of reaction is to blot out these traditions, to 
represent the revolution as “elemental madness"—Struve’s trans- 
lation of the German das tolie Jahr (“the mad year”—the term 
applied by the German police-minded bourgeois historians, and 
even more widely by German university-professorial historio- 
graphy, to the year 1848). The aim of reaction is to make the 
people forget the forms of struggle, the forms of organisation, and 
the ideas and slogans which the revolutionary period begot in 
such profusion and variety. Just as those obtuse eulogists of 
English philistinism, the Webbs, try to represent Chartism, the 
revolutionary period of the English labour movement, as pure 
childishness, as “sowing wild oats”, as a piece of naiveté unworthy 
of serious attention, as an accidental and abnormal deviation, 
so too the German bourgeois historians treat the year 1848 in 
Germany. Such also is the attitude of the reactionaries to the 
Great French Revolution, which, by the fierce hatred it still 
inspires, demonstrates to this day the vitality and force of its 
influence on humanity. And in the same way our heroes of 
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counter-revolution, particularly “democrats” of yesterday like 
Struve, Milyukov, Kiesewetter, and tutti quanti vie with one another 
in scurrilously slandering the revolutionary traditions of the 
Russian revolution. Although it is barely two years since the 
direct mass struggle of the proletariat won that particle of free- 
dom which sends the liberal lackeys of the old regime into such 
raptures, a vast trend calling itself liberal (!!) has already arisen 
in our publicist literature. This trend is fostered by the Cadet 
press and is wholly devoted to depicting our revolution, revolu- 
tionary methods of struggle, revolutionary slogans, and revolu- 
tionary traditions as something base, primitive, naive, elemental, 
mad, etc. ... even criminal ... from Milyukov to Kamyshansky 
il n’y a qu’un pas!* On the other hand, the successes of reaction, 
which first drove the people from the Soviets of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies into the Dubasov-Stolypin Dumas, and is 
now driving it into the Octobrist Duma,”*® are depicted by the 
heroes of Russian liberalism as “the process of growth of con- 
stitutional consciousness in Russia”. 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Russian Social-Democrats to 
study our revolution most carefully and thoroughly, to acquaint 
the masses with its forms of struggle, forms of organisation, etc., 
to strengthen the revolutionary traditions among the people, 
to convince the masses that improvements of any importance 
and permanence can be achieved solely and exclusively through 
revolutionary struggle, and to systematically expose the utter 
baseness of those smug liberals who pollute the social atmosphere 
with the miasma of “constitutional” servility, treachery, and 
Molchalinism. In the history of the struggle for iberty a single 
day of the October strike or of the December uprising is a hundred 
times more significant than months of Cadet flunkey speeches in 
the Duma on the subject of the blameless monarch and constitu- 
tional monarchy. We must see to it—for if we do not no one else 
will—that the people know much more thoroughly and in more 
detail those spirited, eventful, and momentous days than those 
months of “constitutional” asphyxia and Balalaikin-Molchalin 
prosperity?” so zealously announced to the world by our liberal- 
party and non-party “democratic” (ugh! ugh!) press with the 
amiable acquiescence of Stolypin and his retinue of .gendarme 
censors. 


Written on June 26 (July 9), 1907 


Published late in July 1907 Collected Works, Vol. 13, pp. 22-23, 
in the pamphlet Concerning 36-39 

tie Boycott of the Third Duma, 

Si. Petersburg 


* There is only one step.— Ed. 








MARXISM AND REVISIONISM 


There is a well-known saying that if geometrical axioms affect- 
ed human interests attempts would certainly be made to refute 
them. Theories of natural history which conflicted with the old 
prejudices of theology provoked, and still provoke, the most 
rabid opposition. No wonder, therefore, that the Marxian doc- 
trine, which directly serves to enlighten and organise the advanced 
class in modern society, indicates the tasks facing this class and 
demonstrates the inevitable replacement (by virtue of economic 
development) of the present system by a new order—no wonder 
that this doctrine has had to fight for every step forward in the 
course of its life. 

Needless to say, this applies to bourgeois science and philosophy, 
officially taught by official professors in order to befuddle the 
rising generation of the propertied classes and to “coach” it against 
internal and foreign enemies. This science will not even hear 
of Marxism, declaring that it has been refuted and annihilated. 
Marx is attacked with equal zest by young scholars who are 
making a career by refuting socialism, and by decrepit elders 
who are preserving the tradition of all kinds of outworn “systems”. 
The progress of Marxism, the fact that its ideas are spreading 
and taking firm hold among the working class, inevitably increase 
the frequency and intensity of these bourgeois attacks on Marx- 
ism, which becomes stronger, more hardened and more vigorous 
every time it is “annihilated” by official science. 

But even among doctrines connected with the struggle of the 
working class, and current mainly among the proletariat, Marxism 
by no means consolidated its position all at once. In the first 
half-century of its existence (from the 1840s on) Marxism was 
engaged in combating theories fundamentally hostile to it. In 
the early forties Marx and Engels settled accounts with the rad- 
ical Young Hegelians whose viewpoint was that of philosophical 
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idealism. At the end of the forties the struggle began in the field 
of economic doctrine, against Proudhonism.**° The fifties saw 
the completion of this struggle in criticism of the parties and 
doctrines which manifested themselves in the stormy year of 
1848. In the sixties the struggle shifted from the field of general 
theory to one closer to the direct labour movement: the ejection 
of Bakuninism from the International.**! In the early seventies 
the stage in Germany was occupied for a short while by the Proud- 
honist Miilberger, and in the late seventies by the positivist 
Diihring. But the influence of both on the proletariat was already 
absolutely insignificant. Marxism was already gaining an unques- 
tionable victory over all other ideologies in the labour movement. 

By the nineties this victory was in the main completed. Even 
in the Latin countries, where the traditions of Proudhonism held 
their ground longest of all, the workers’ parties in effect built 
their programmes and their tactics on Marxist foundations. The 
revived international organisation of the labour movement—in 
the shape of periodical international congresses—from the outset, 
and almost without a struggle, adopted the Marxist standpoint 
in all essentials. But after Marxism had ousted all the more or 
less integral doctrines hostile to it, the tendencies expressed in 
those doctrines began to seek other channels. The forms and 
causes of the struggle changed, but the struggle continued. And 
the second half-century of the existence of Marxism began (in 
the nineties) with the struggle of a trend hostile to Marxism within 
Marxism itself. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox Marxist, gave his name to this 
trend?*? by coming forward with the most noise and with the 
most purposeful expression of amendments to Marx, revision 
of Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia where—owing to the eco- 
nomic backwardness of the country and the preponderance of a 
peasant population weighed down by the relics of serfdom— 
non-Marxist socialism has naturally held its ground longest of 
all, it is plainly passing into revisionism before our very eyes. 
Both in the agrarian question (the programme of the municipal- 
isation of all land) and in general questions of programme and 
tactics, our Social-Narodniks are more and more substituting 
“amendments” to Marx for the moribund and obsolescent rem- 
nants of their old system, which in its own way was integral 
and fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 

Pre-Marxist socialism has been defeated. It is continuing the 
struggle, no longer on its own independent ground, but on the 
general ground of Marxism, as revisionism. Let us, then, examine 
the ideological content of revisionism. 

In the sphere of philosophy revisionism followed in the wake 
of bourgeois professorial “science”. The professors went “back 
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to Kant”’—and revisionism dragged along after the neo- 
Kantians.** The professors repeated the platitudes that priests have 
uttered a thousand times against philosophical materialism— 
and the revisionists, smiling indulgently, mumbled (word for 
word after the latest Handbuch) that materialism had been “re- 
futed” long ago. The professors treated Hegel as a “dead dog” ,**4 
and while themselves preaching idealism, only an idealism a thou- 
sand times more petty and banal than Hegel’s, contemptuously 
shrugged their shoulders at dialectics—and the revisionists 
floundered after them into the swamp of philosophical vulgari- 
sation of science, replacing “artful” (and revolutionary) dialectics 
by “simple” (and tranquil) “evolution”. The professors earned 
their official salaries by adjusting both their idealist and their 
“critical” systems to the dominant medieval “philosophy” (i.e., 
to theology)—and the revisionists drew close to them, trying 
to make religion a “private affair”, not in relation to the modern 
state, but in relation to the party of tile advanced class. 

What such “amendments” to Marx really meant in class terms 
need not be stated: it is self-evident. We shall simply note that 
the only Marxist in the international Social-Democratic move- 
ment to criticise the incredible platitudes of the revisionists from 
the standpoint of consistent dialectical materialism was 
Plekhanov. This must be stressed all the more emphatically since 
profoundly mistaken attempts are being made at the present time 
to smuggle in old and reactionary philosophical rubbish dis- 
guised as a criticism of Plekhanov’s tactical opportunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of all that 
in this sphere the “amendments” of the revisionists were much 
more comprehensive and circumstantial; attempts were made 
to influence the public by “new data on economic development”. 
It was said that concentration and the ousting of small-scale 
production by large-scale production do not occur in agriculture 
at all, while they proceed very slowly in commerce and industry. 
It was said that crises had now become rarer and weaker, and 
that cartels and trusts would probably enable capital to elimi- 
nate them altogether. It was said that the “theory of collapse” 
to which capitalism is heading was unsound, owing to the ten- 
dency of class antagonisms to become milder and less acute. 
It was said, finally, that it would not be amiss to correct Marx’s 
theory of value, too, in accordance with Béhm-Bawerk.? 


* See Studies in the Philosophy of Marzism by Bogdanov, Bazarov and 
others. This is not the place to discuss the book, and I must at present con- 
fine myself to stating that in the very near future I shall prove in a series 
of articles, or in a separate pamphlet, that everything I have said in the 
text about neo-Kantian revisionists essentially applies also to these “new” 
neo-Humist and neo-Berkeleyan revisionists. (See V. I. Lenin, Materialism 
and Empirio-Criticism.— Ed.) 
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The fight against the revisionists on these questions resulted 
in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought in international 
socialism as did Engels’s controversy with Dihring twenty years 
earlier. The arguments of the revisionists were analysed with 
the help of facts and figures. It was proved that the revisionists 
were systematically painting a rose-coloured picture of modern 
small-scale production. The technical and commercial superiority 
of large-scale production over small-scale production not only 
in industry, but also in agriculture, is proved by irrefutable facts. 
But commodity production is far less developed in agriculture, 
and modern statisticians and economists are, as a rule, not very 
skilful in picking out the special branches (sometimes even the 
operations) in agriculture which indicate that agriculture is 
being progressively drawn into the process of exchange in world 
economy. Small-scale production maintains itself on the ruins 
of natural economy by constant worsening of diet, by chronic 
starvation, by lengthening of the working day, by deterioration 
in the quality and the care of cattle, in a word, by the very 
methods whereby handicraft production maintained itself against 
capitalist manufacture. Every advance in science and technology 
inevitably and relentlessly undermines the foundations of small- 
scale production in capitalist society; and it is the task of social- 
ist political economy to investigate this process in all its forms, 
often complicated and intricate, and to demonstrate to the small 
producer the impossibility of his holding his own under capi- 
talism, the hopelessness of peasant farming under capitalism, 
and the necessity for the peasant to adopt the standpoint of the 
proletarian. On this question the revisionists sinned, in the scien- 
tific sense, by superficial generalisations based on facts selected 
one-sidedly and without reference to the system of capitalism 
as a whole. From the political point of view, they sinned by the 
fact that they inevitably, whether they wanted to or not, in- 
vited or urged the peasant to adopt the attitude of a smal! 
proprietor (i.e., the attitude of the bourgeoisie) instead of urging 
him to adopt the point of view of the revolutionary proletarian. 

The position of revisionism was even worse as regards the 
theory of crises and the theory of collapse. Only for a very short 
time could people, and then only the most short-sighted, think 
of refashioning the foundations of Marx’s theory under the in- 
fluence of a few years of industrial boom and prosperity. Realities 
very soon made it clear to the revisionists that crises were not 
a thing of the past: prosperity was followed by a crisis. The forms, 
the sequence, the picture of particular crises changed, but crises 
remained an inevitable component of the capitalist system. 
While uniting production, the cartels and trusts at the same 
time, and in a way that was obvious to all, aggravated the anarchy 
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of production, the insecurity of existence of the proletariat and 
the oppression of capital, thereby intensifying class antagonisms 
to an unprecedented degree. That capitalism is heading for a 
break-down—in the sense both of individual political and eco- 
nomic crises and of the complete collapse of the entire capitalist 
system—has been made particularly clear, and on a particularly 
large scale, precisely by the new giant trusts. The recent financial 
crisis in America and the appalling increase of unemployment 
all over Europe, to say nothing of the impending industrial cri- 
sis to which many symptoms are pointing—all this has resulted 
in the recent “theories” of the revisionists having been forgotten 
by everybody, including, apparently, many of the revisionists 
themselves. But the lessons which this instability of the intellec- 
tuals had given the working class must not be forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it need only be said that apart from 
the vaguest of hints and sighs, 4 la Bdhm-Bawerk, the revisionists 
have contributed absolutely nothing, and have therefore left 
no traces whatever on the development of scientific thought. 

In the sphere of politics, revisionism did really try to revise 
the foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of the class 
struggle. Political freedom, democracy and universal suffrage 
remove the ground for the class struggle—we were told—and 
render untrue the old proposition of the Communist Manifesto 
that the working men have no country. For, they said, since the 
“will of the majority” prevails in a democracy, one must nei- 
ther regard the state as an organ of class rule, nor reject alliances 
with the progressive, social-reform bourgeoisie against the reac- 
tionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these arguments of the revisionists 
amounted to a fairly well-balanced system of views, namely, the 
old and well-known liberal-bourgeois views. The liberals have 
always said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys classes and 
class divisions, since the right to vote and the right to partici- 
pate in the government of the country are shared by all citizens 
without distinction. The whole history of Europe in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and the whole history of the Rus- 
sian revolution in the early twentieth, clearly show how absurd 
such views are. Economic distinctions are not mitigated but 
aggravated and intensified under the freedom of “democratic” 
capitalism. Parliamentarism does not eliminate, but lays bare 
the innate character even of the most democratic bourgeois re- 
publics as organs of class oppression. By helping to enlighten and 
to organise immeasurably wider masses of the population than 
those which previously took an active part in political events, 
parliamentarism does not make for the elimination of crises and 
political revolutions, but for the maximum intensification of 
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civil war during such revolutions. The events in Paris in the 
spring of 1871 and the events in Russia in the winter of 190576 
showed as clearly as could be how inevitably this intensification 
comes about. The French bourgeoisie without a moment's hesi- 
tation made a deal with the enemy of the whole nation, with 
the foreign army which had ruined its country, in order to crush 
the proletarian movement. Whoever does not understand the 
inevitable inner dialectics of parliamentarism and bourgeois 
democracy—which leads to an even sharper decision of the argu- 
ment by mass violence than formerly—will never be able on the 
basis of this parliamentarism to conduct propaganda and agitation 
consistent in principle, really preparing the working-class masses 
for victorious participation in such “arguments”. The experience 
of alliances, agreements and blocs with the social-reform liberals 
in the West and with the liberal reformists (Cadets) in the Russian 
revolution, has convincingly shown that these agreements only 
blunt the consciousness of the masses, that they do not enhance 
but weaken the actual significance of their struggle, by linking 
fighters with elements who are least capable of fighting and most 
vacillating and treacherous. Millerandism?®’ in France—the big- 
gest experiment in applying revisionist political tactics on a 
wide, a really national scale—has provided a practical appraisal 
of revisionism that will never be forgotten by the proletariat all 
over the world. 

A natural complement to the economic and political tendencies 
of revisionism was its attitude to the ultimate aim of the socialist 
movement. “The movement is everything, the ultimate aim is 
nothing” —this catch-phrase of Bernstein’s expresses the substance 
of revisionism better than many long disquisitions. To determine 
its conduct from case to case, to adapt itself to the events of the 
day and to the chopping and changing of petty politics, to forget 
the primary interests of the proletariat and the basic features 
of the whole capitalist system, of all capitalist evolution, to sac- 
rifice these primary interests for the real or assumed advantages 
of the moment—such is the policy of revisionism. And it patently 
follows from the very nature of this policy that it may assume 
an infinite variety of forms, and that every more or less “new” 
question, every more or less unexpected and unforeseen turn of 
events, even though it change the basic line of development only 
to an insignificant degree and only for the briefest period, will 
always inevitably give rise to one variety of revisionism or 
another. 

The inevitability of revisionism is determined by its class 
roots in modern society. Revisionism is an international pheno- 
menon. No thinking socialist who is in the least informed can 
have the slightest doubt that the relation between the orthodox 
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and the Bernsteinians in Germany,?** the Guesdists and the 
Jaurésists (and now particularly the Broussists) in France,*** 
the Social-Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour 
Party in Great Britain,*“ Brouckere and Vandervelde in Belgium, 
the Integralists and the Reformists in Italy,*“1 the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks in Russia,**? is everywhere essentially simi- 
lar, notwithstanding the immense variety of national conditions 
and historical factors in the present state of all these countries. 
In reality, the “division” within the present international social- 
ist movement is now proceeding along the same lines in all the 
various countries of the world, which testifies to a tremendous 
advance compared with thirty or forty years ago, when hetero- 
geneous trends in the various countries were struggling within 
the one international socialist movement. And that “revisionism 
from the left” which has taken shape in the Latin countries as 
“revolutionary syndicalism”,*** is also adapting itself to Marxism, 
“amending” it: Labriola in Italy and Lagardelle in France fre- 
quently appeal from Marx who is understood wrongly to Marx 
who is understood rightly. 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological content of this 
revisionism, which as yet is far from having developed to the 
same extent as opportunist revisionism: it has not yet become 
international, has not yet stood the test of a single big practical 
battle with a socialist party in any single country. We confine 
ourselves therefore to that “revisionism from the right” which 
was described above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability in capitalist society? Why is 
it more profound than the differences of national peculiarities and 
of degrees of capitalist development? Because in every capitalist 
country, side by side with the proletariat, there are always broad 
strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small proprietors. Capitalism arose 
and is constantly arising out of small production. A number of new 
“middle strata” are inevitably brought into existence again and 
again by capitalism (appendages to the factory, work at homie, 
small workshops scattered all over the country to meet the re- 
quirements of big industries, such as the bicycle and automobile 
industries, etc.). These new small producers are just as inevitably 
being cast again into the ranks of the proletariat. It is quite natu- 
ral that the petty-bourgeois world outlook should again and 
again crop up in the ranks of the broad workers’ parties. It is 
quite natural that this should be so and always will be so, right 
up to the changes of fortune that will take place in the proletarian 
revolution. For it would be a profound mistake to think that the 
“complete” proletarianisation of the majority of the population 
is essential for bringing about such a revolution. What we now 
frequently experience only in the domain of ideology, namely, 
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disputes over theoretical amendments to Marx; what now crops 
up in practice only over individual side issues of the labour move- 
ment, as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits 
on this basis—is bound to be experienced by the working class 
on an incomparably larger scale when the proletarian revolution 
will sharpen all disputed issues, will focus all differences on 
points which are of the most immediate importance in determin- 
ing the conduct of the masses, and will make it necessary in the 
heat of the fight to distinguish enemies from friends, and to cast 
out bad allies in order to deal decisive blows at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary Marxism 
against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is but the 
prelude to the great revolutionary battles of the proletariat, which 
is marching forward to the complete victory of its cause despite 
all the waverings and weaknesses of the petty bourgeoisie. 


Written in the latter half 
of March—not later than April 
3(16), 1908 


Published in September-October Collected Works, Vol. 15, pp. 29-39 
1908 in the symposium 

Karl Marz—1818-1883, 

St. Petersburg 





From MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 
Critical Comments on a Reactionary Philosophy™*« 


In his article “The Development of Life in Nature and Society” 
(1902, see From the Psychology of Society, p. 35, et seq.), Bogdanov 
quotes the well-known passage from the preface to Zur Kritik,* 
where the “great sociologist”, i.e., Marx, expounds the basis of 
historical materialism. Having quoted Marx’s words, Bogdanov 
declares that the “old formulation of historical monism, without 
ceasing to be basically true, no longer fully satisfies us” (37). 
The author wishes, therefore, to correct the theory, or to develop 
it, starting from the basis of the theory itself. The author's chief 
conclusion is as follows: 

“We have shown that social forms belong to the comprehensive 
genus—biological adaptations. But we have not thereby defined 
the province of social forms; for a definition, not only the genus, 
but also the species must be established.... In their struggle for 
existence men can unite only with the help of consciousness: 
without consciousness there can be no intercourse. Hence, social 
life in all its manifestations is a consciously psychical life.... 
Sociality is inseparable from consciousness. Social being and social 
consciousness are, in the exact meaning of these terms, identical” 
(50, 54, Bogdanov's italics). 

That this conclusion has nothing in common with Marxism 
has been pointed out by Orthodox (Philosophical Essays, 
St. Petersburg, 1906, p. 183, and preceding). But Bogdanov respond- 
ed simply by abuse, picking upon an error in quotation: instead 
of “in the exact meaning of these terms”, Orthodox had quoted 
“in the full meaning of these terms”. This error was indeed com- 
mitted, and the author had every right to correct it; but to raise 
a cry of “mutilation”, “substitution”, and so forth (Empirio- 
monism, Bk. III, p. xliv), is simply to obscure the essence of the 
point at issue by wretched words. Whatever “exact” meaning Bog- 
danov may have invented for the terms “social being” and “social 
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consciousness”, there can be no doubt that the statement we have 
quoted is not correct. Social being and social consciousness are 
not identical, just as being in general and consciousness in gen- 
eral are not identical. From the fact that in their intercourse men 
act as conscious beings, it does not follow at all that social consci- 
ousness is identical with social being. In all social formations of 
any complexity—and in the capitalist social formation in partic- 
ular—people in their intercourse are not conscious of what kind 
of social relations are being formed, in accordance with what 
laws they develop, etc. For instance, a peasant when he sells 
his grain enters into “intercourse” with the world producers of 
grain in the world market, but he is not conscious of it; nor is 
he conscious of the kind of social relations that are formed on the 
basis of exchange. Social consciousness reflects social being—that 
is Marx's teaching. A reflection may be an approximately true 
copy of the reflected, but to speak of identity is absurd. Conscious- 
ness in general reflects being—that is a general thesis of all ma- 
terialism. It is impossible not to see its direct and inseparable 
connection with the thesis of historical materialism: social 
consciousness reflects social being. 

Bogdanov’s attempt to correct and develop Marx unnoticeably 
“in the spirit of his basis” is an obvious distortion of this mate- 
rialist basis in the spirit of idealism. It would be ludicrous to deny 
it. Let us recall Bazarov’s exposition of empirio-criticism (not 
empirio-monism, oh no!—there is such a wide, wide difference 
between these “systems”!): “sense-perception is the reality 
existing outside us”. This is plain idealism, a plain theory of 
the identity of consciousness and being. Recall, further, the 
formulation of W. Schuppe, the immanentist (who swore and 
vowed as fervently as Bazarov and Co. that he was not an idealist, 
and who with no less vigour than Bogdanov insisted on the very 
“exact” meaning of his terms): “being is consciousness”. Now com- 
pare with this the refutation of Marx’s historical materialism by 
the immanentist Schubert-Soldern: “Every material process of 
production is always an act of consciousness on the part of its 
observer.... In its epistemological aspect, it is not the external 
process of production that is the primary (prius), but the subject 
or subjects; in other words, even the purely material process of 
production does not lead (us) out of the general connection of 
consciousness (Bewusstseinszusammenhang).” (See Das menschliche 
Gliick und die soziale Frage, S. 293, 295-96). 

Bogdanov may curse the materialists as much as he likes for 
“mutilating his thoughts”, but no curses will alter the simple and 
plain fact. The correction of Marx’s theory and the development 
of Marx supposedly in the spirit of Marx by the “empirio-monist” 
Bogdanov differ in no essential respect from the refutation of Marx 
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by the idealist and epistemological solipsist Schubert-Soldern. 
Bogdanov assures us that he is not an idealist. Schubert-Soldern 
assures us that he is a realist (Bazarov even believed him). In our 
time a philosopher has to declare himself a “realist” and an “enemy 
of idealism”. It is about time you Machist gentlemen understood 
this. 

The immanentists, the empirio-criticists and the empirio- 
monists all argue over particulars, over details, over the formu- 
lation of idealism, whereas we from the very outset reject all the 
principles of their philosophy common to this trinity. Let Bog- 
danov, accepting in the best sense and with the best of intentions 
all the conclusions of Marx, preach the “identity” of social being 
and social consciousness; we shall say: Bogdanov minus “empirio- 
monism” (or rather, minus Machism) is a Marxist. For this theory 
of the identity of social being and social consciousness is sheer 
nonsense and an absolutely reactionary theory. If certain people 
reconcile it with Marxism, with Marxist behaviour, we must ad- 
mit that these people are better than their theory, but we must 
not justify outrageous theoretical distortions of Marxism. 

Bogdanov reconciles his theory with Marx’s conclusions by 
sacrificing elementary consistency for the sake of these conclu- 
sions. Every individual producer in the world economic system 
realises that he is introducing this or that change into the tech- 
nique of production; every owner realises that he exchanges certain 
products for others; but these producers and these owners do not 
realise that in doing so they are thereby changing social being. 
The sum total of these changes in all their ramifications in the 
capitalist world economy could not be grasped even by seventy 
Marxes. The most important thing is that the laws of these changes 
have been discovered, that the objective logic of these changes 
and of their historical development has in its chief and basic fea- 
tures been disclosed—objective, not in the sense that a society of 
conscious beings, of people, could exist and develop independently 
of the existence of conscious beings (and it is only such trifles 
that Bogdanov stresses by his “theory”), but in the sense that social 
being is independent of the social consciousness of people. The 
fact that you live and conduct your business, beget children, pro- 
duce products and exchange them, gives rise to an objectively 
necessary chain of events, a chain of development, which is in- 
dependent of your social consciousness, and is never grasped by 
the latter completely. The highest task of humanity is to compre- 
hend this objective logic of economic evolution (the evolution 
of social life) in its general and fundamental features, so that 
it may be possible to adapt to it one’s social consciousness and 
the consciousness of the advanced classes of all capitalist coun- 
tries in as definite, clear and critical a fashion as possible. 
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Bogdanov admits all this. And what does this mean? It means 
in effect that he throws overboard his theory of the “identity of 
social being and social consciousness”, that it remains an empty 
scholastic appendage, as empty, dead and useless as the “theory 
of general substitution” or the doctrine of “elements”, “introjection” 
and the rest of the Machist nonsense. But the “dead lay hold of 
the living”; the dead scholastic appendage, against the will of and 
independently of the consciousness of Bogdanov, converts his phi- 
losophy into a serviceable tool of the Schubert-Solderns and other 
reactionaries, who in,a thousand different keys, from a hundred 
professorial chairs, disseminate this dead thing as a living thing, 
direct it against the living thing, for the purpose of stifling the 
latter. Bogdanov personally is a sworn enemy of reaction 
in general and of bourgeois reaction in particular. Bogdanov’s 
“substitution” and theory of the “identity of social being 
and social consciousness” serve this reaction. It is sad, but 
true. 

Materialism in general recognises objectively real being (matter) 
as independent of the consciousness, sensation, experience, etc., 
of humanity. Historical materialism recognises social being as 
independent of the social consciousness of humanity. In both 
cases consciousness is only the reflection of being, at best an 
approximately true (adequate, perfectly exact) reflection of it. 
From this Marxist philosophy, which is cast from a single piece 
of steel, you cannot eliminate one basic premise, one essential 
part, without departing from objective truth, without falling 
a prey to bourgeois-reactionary falsehood. 

Here are further examples of how the dead philosophy of ideal- 
ism Iays hold of the living Marxist Bogdanov. 

The article “What Is Idealism?”, 1901 (ibid., p. 11, et seq.): 
“We arrive at the following conclusion: both where people agree 
in their judgements of progress and where they disagree, 
the basic meaning of the idea of progress is the same, namely, 
increasing completeness and harmony of conscious life. This is the 
objective content of the concept progress.... If we now compare 
the psychological formulation of the idea of progress thus arrived 
at with the previously explained biological formulation [“biolo- 
gical progress is an increase in the sum total of life”, p. 14], we shall 
easily convince ourselves that the former fully coincides with 
the latter and can be deduced from it.... And since social life 
amounts to the psychical life of members of society, here too 
the content of the idea of progress is the same—increase in the 
completeness and harmony of life; only we must add: the social 
life of people. And, of course, the idea of social progress never 
had and cannot have any other content” (p. 16). 

“We have found... that idealism expresses the victory in the 
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human soul of moods more social over moods less social, that a 
progressive ideal is a reflection of the socially progressive ten- 
dency in the idealist psychology” (32). 

It need hardly be said that all this play with biology and sociol- 
ogy contains not a grain of Marxism. Both in Spencer and Mikhai- 
lovsky one may find any number of definitions not a whit worse 
than this, defining nothing but the “good intentions” of the author 
and betraying a complete lack of understanding of “what is ideal- 
ism” and what materialism. 

The author begins Book III of Empirio-monism, the article 
“Social Selection (Foundations of Method)”, 1906, by rejecting 
the “eclectic socio-biological attempts of Lange, Ferri, Woltmann 
and many others’ (p. 1), and on page 15 we find the following 
conclusion of the “enquiry”: “We can formulate the fundamen- 
tal connection between energetics and social selection as fol- 
lows: 

“Every act of social selection represents an increase or decrease 
of the energy of the social complex concerned. In the former case 
we have ‘positive selection’, in the latter ‘negative selection’.” (Au- 
thor’s italics.) 

And such unspeakable nonsense is served out as Marxism! 
Can one imagine anything more sterile, lifeless and scholastic 
than this string of biological and energeticist terms that contrib- 
ute nothing, and can contribute nothing, in the sphere of the 
social sciences? There is not a shadow of concrete economic study 
here, not- a hint of Marx’s method, the method of dialectics and 
the world outlook of materialism, only a mere invention of de- 
finitions and attempts to fit them into the ready-made conclu- 
sions of Marxism. “The rapid growth of the productive forces of 
capitalist society is undoubtedly an increase in the energy of 
the social whole....” The second half of the phrase is undoubtedly 
a simple repetition of the first half expressed in meaningless terms 
which seem to lend “profundity” to the question, but which in 
reality in no way differ from the eclectic biologico-sociological 
attempts of Lange and Co.!—“but the disharmonious character 
of this process leads to its culmination in a ‘crisis’, in a vast waste 
of productive forces, in a sharp decrease of energy: positive selec- 
tion is replaced by negative selection” (18). 

In what way does this differ from Lange? A biologico-ener- 
geticist label is tacked on to ready-made conclusions about crises, 
without any concrete material whatever being added and without 
the nature of crises being elucidated. All this is done with the 
very best intentions, for the author wishes to corroborate and 
deepen Marx’s conclusions; but in point of fact he only dilutes 
them with an intolerably dreary and lifeless scholasticism. The 
only “Marxism” here is a repetition of an already known conclu- 
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sion, and all the “new” proof of it, all this “social energetics” (34) 
and “social selection” is a mere collection of words, a sheer mockery 
of Marxism. 

Bogdanov is not engaged in a Marxist enquiry at all; all he 
is doing is to reclothe results already obtained by this enquiry 
in a biological and energeticist terminology. The whole attempt 
is worthless from beginning to end, for the concepts “selection”, 
“assimilation and dissimilation” of energy, the energetic balance, 
and so on and so forth, when applied to the sphere of the social 
sciences, are empty phrases. In fact, an enquiry into social phe- 
nomena and an elucidation of the method of the social sciences 
cannot be undertaken with the aid of these concepts. Nothing 
is easier than to tack an “energeticist” or “biologico-sociological” 
label on to such phenomena as crises, revolutions, the class strug- 
gle and so forth; but neither is there anything more sterile, more 
scholastic and lifeless than such an occupation. The important 
thing is not that Bogdanov tries to fit all his results and conclu- 
sions into Marxist theory—or “nearly” all (we have seen the “cor- 
rection” he made on the subject of the relation of social being to 
social consciousness)—but that the methods of fitting—this “social 
energetics”—are thoroughly false and in no way differ from the 
methods of Lange. 

“Herr Lange (On the Labour Question, etc., 2nd ed.),” Marx wrote 
to Kugelmann on June 27, 1870, “sings my praises loudly, but 
with the object of making himself important. Herr Lange, you 
see, has made a great discovery. The whole of history can be 
brought under a single great natural law. This natural law is the 
phrase (in this application Darwin’s expression becomes nothing 
but a phrase) ‘struggle for life’, and the content of this phrase is 
the Malthusian law of population or, rather, over-population. 
So, instead of analysing the ‘struggle for life’ as represented his- 
torically in various definite forms of society, all that has to be 
done is to translate every concrete struggle into the phrase ‘strug- 
gle for life’, and this phrase itself into the Malthusian ‘popula- 
tion fantasy’. One must admit that this is a very impressive 
method—for swaggering, sham-scientific, bombastic ignorance and 
intellectual laziness.”*4* : 

The basis of Marx’s criticism of Lange is not that Lange foists 
Malthusianism™?’ in particular upon sociology, but that the 
transfer of biological concepts in general to the sphere of the 
social sciences is phrase-mongering. Whether the transfer is un- 
dertaken with “good” intentions, or with the purpose of bol- 
stering up false sociological conclusions, the phrase-mongering 
none the less remains phrase-mongering. And Bogdanov’s “social 
energetics”, his coupling of the doctrine of social selection with 
Marxism, is just such phrase-mongering. 
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Just as in epistemology Mach and Avenarius did not develop 
idealism, but only overlaid the old idealist errors with pretentious 
terminological nonsense (“elements”, “principal co-ordination”, 
“introjection”, etc.), so in sociology, even when there is sincere 
sympathy for Marxist conclusions, empirio-criticism results in 
a distortion of historical materialism by means of pretentious, 
empty energeticist and biological verbiage. 

A historical peculiarity of modern Russian Machism (or rather 
of the Machist epidemic among a section of the Social-Democrats) 
is the following. Feuerbach was a “materialist below and an ideal- 
ist above”; this to a certain extent applies also to Biichner, Vogt, 
Moleschott and Diihring, with the essential difference that all 
these philosophers were pygmies and wretched scribblers com- 
pared with Feuerbach. 

Marx and Engels, as they grew out of Feuerbach and matured 
in the fight against the scribblers, naturally paid most attention 
to crowning the structure of philosophical materialism, that is, 
not to the materialist epistemology but to the materialist con- 
ception of history. That is why Marx and Engels laid the empha- 
sis in their works rather on dialectical materialism than on dia- 
lectical maierialism, and insisted on historical materialism rather 
than on historical materialism. Our. would-be Marxist Machists 
approached Marxism in an entirely different historical period, 
at a time when bourgeois philosophy was particularly specialis- 
ing in epistemology, and, having assimilated in a one-sided and 
mutilated form certain of the component parts of dialectics (rel- 
ativism, for instance), was directing its attention chiefly to a 
defence or restoration of idealism below and not of idealism above. 
At any rate, positivism in general, and Machism in particular, 
have been much more occupied in subtly falsifying epistemology — 
simulating materialism and concealing their idealism under 
a pseudo-materialist terminology—and have paid comparatively 
little attention to the philosophy of history. Our Machists did 
not understand Marxism because they happened to approach it 
from the other side, so to speak, and they have assimilated—and 
at times not so much assimilated as learnt by rote—Marx’s eco- 
nomic and historical theory, without clearly apprehending its 
foundation, viz., philosophical materialism. And the result 
is that Bogdanov and Co. deserve to be called Russian Biichners 
and Dihrings turned inside out. They want to be materialists 
above, but are unable to rid themselves of muddled idealism 
below! In the case of Bogdanov, “above” there is historical mate- 
rialism, vulgarised, it is true, and much corrupted by idealism, 
“below” there is idealism, disguised by Marxist terminology and 
counterfeiting Marxist language. “Socially-organised experience”, 
“collective labour process”, and so forth are Marxist words, but 
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they are all only words, concealing an idealist philosophy that 
declares things to be complexes of “elements”, of sensations, the 
external world to be “experience”, or an “empirio-symbol” of 
mankind, physical nature to be a “product” of the “psychical”, 
and so on and so forth. 

An ever subtler falsification of Marxism, an ever subtler pre- 
sentation of anti-materialist doctrines under the guise of Marx- 
ism—this is the characteristic feature of modern revisionism 
in political economy, in questions of tactics and in philosophy 
generally, equally in epistemology and in sociology.... 

It remains for us to examine the relation between Machism and 
religion. But this broadens into the question of whether, in gen- 
eral, there are parties in philosophy, and what is meant by 
non-partisanship in philosophy. 

Throughout the preceding exposition, in connection with every 
problem of epistemology touched upon and in connection with 
every philosophical question raised by the new physics, we traced 
the struggle between materialism and idealism. Behind the mass 
of new terminological artifices, behind the clutter of erudite schol- 
asticism, we invariably discerned two principal alignments, 
two fundamental trends in the solution of philosophical problems. 
Whether nature, matter, the physical, the external world should 
be taken as primary, and consciousness, mind, sensation (expe- 
rience—as the widespread terminology of our time has it), the 
psychical, etc., should be regarded as secondary—that is the 
Toot question which in fact continues to divide the philosophers 
into two great camps. The source of thousands upon thousands of 
errors and of the confusion reigning in this sphere is the fact that 
beneath the covering of terms, definitions, scholastic devices and 
verbal artifices, these two fundamental trends are overlooked. 
(Bogdanov, for instance, refuses to acknowledge his idealism, 
because, you see, instead of the “metaphysical” concepts “nature” 
and “mind”, he has taken the “experiential”: physical and psy- 
chical. A word has been changed!) 

The genius of Marx and Engels lies precisely in the fact that 
during a very long period, nearly half a century, they developed 
materialism, further advanced one fundamental trend in philos- 
ophy, did not rest content with repeating epistemological prob- 
lems that had already been solved, but consistently applied— 
and showed how to apply—this same materialism in the sphere 
of the social sciences, mercilessly brushing aside as rubbish all 
nonsense, pretentious hotchpotch, the innumerable attempts 
to “discover” a “new” line in philosophy, to invent a “new” trend 
and so forth. The verbal nature of such attempts, the scholastic 
play with new philosophical “isms”, the clogging of the issue 
by pretentious devices, the inability to comprehend and clearly 
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present the struggle between the two fundamental epistemo- 
logical trends—this is what Marx and Engels persistently tracked 
down and fought against throughout their activity. 

We said, “nearly half a century”. And, indeed, as far. back as 
1843, when Marx was only becoming Marx, i.e., the founder 
of socialism as a science, the founder of modern materialism, 
which is immeasurably richer in content and incomparably more 
consistent than all preceding forms of materialism—even at that 
time Marx pointed out with amazing clarity the basic trends 
in philosophy. Karl Griin quotes a letter from Marx to Feuerbach 
dated October 20, 1843, in which Marx invites Feuerbach to 
write an article for the Deutsch-Franzdsische Jahrbiucher**® against 
Schelling. This Schelling, writes Marx, is a shallow braggart 
with his claims to having embraced and transcended all pre- 
vious philosophical trends. “To the French romanticists and 
mystics he [Schelling] says: I am the union of philosophy and 
theology; to the French materialists: I am the union of the flesh 
and the idea; to the French sceptics: I am the destroyer of dog- 
matism.”* That the “sceptics”, be they called Humeans or 
Kantians (or, in the twentieth century, Machists), cry out against 
the “dogmatism” of both materialism and idealism, Marx at 
that time already saw; and, without letting himself be diverted 
by any one of a thousand wretched little philosophical systems, 
he was able through Feuerbach to take directly the materialist 
road against idealism. Thirty years later, in the afterword to 
the second edition of the first volume of Capital, Marx just as 
clearly and definitely contrasted his materialism to Hegel’s 
idealism, i.e., the most consistent and most developed idealism; 
he contemptuously brushed Comtean “positivism” aside and 
dubbed as wretched epigoni the contemporary philosophers 
who imagined that they had destroyed Hegel when in reality 
they had reverted to a repetition of the pre-Hegelian errors of 
Kant and Hume. In the letter to Kugelmann of June 27, 1870, 
Marx refers just as contemptuously to “Biichner, Lange, Diihring, 
Fechner, etc.”, because they were incapable of understand- 
ing Hegel's dialectics and treated him with scorn.** And finally, 
take the various philosophical utterances by Marx in Capital 
and other works, and you will find an invariable basic motif: 
insistence upon materialism and contemptuous derision of all 





* Karl Griin, Ludwtg Feuerbach in seinem Briefwechsel und Nachlass, 
iad he seiner philosophischen Charakterentwicklung, I. Bd.. Leipzig, 1874, 


** Of the positivist Beesly, Marx, in a letter of December 13, 1870, speaks 
as follows: “Professor Beesly is a Comtist and as such oper to think up 
all sorts of crotchets.”*4° Compare this with the opimfon of the positivists 
4 la Huxley*® given by Engels in 1892. 
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obscurity, of all confusion and all deviations towards idealism. 
All Marx’s philosophical utterances revolve within these two 
fundamental opposites, and from the standpoint of professorial 
philosophy, their defect lies in this “narrowness” and “one-sided- 
ness”. In reality, this refusal to recognise the hybrid projects for 
reconciling materialism and idealism constitutes the great merit 
of Marx, who moved forward along a sharply-defined philos- 
ophical road. 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collaboration with 
him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly and clearly 
contrasts the materialist and idealist lines in regard to all ques- 
tions, without, either in 1878, or 1888, or 1892,78" taking seriously 
the endless attempts to “transcend” the “one-sidedness” of mate- 
rialism and idealism, to proclaim a new trend—some kind of 
“positivism”, “realism”, or other professorial charlatanism. Engels 
conducted his whole fight against Dihring completely under the 
watchword of consistent adherence to materialism, accusing 
the materialist Diihring of verbally confusing the issue, of phrase- 
mongering, of methods of reasoning which involved a concession 
to idealism and adoption of the position of idealism. Either ma- 
terialism consistent to the end, or the falsehood and confusion of 
philosophical idealism—such is the formulation of the question 
given in every paragraph of Anti-Dihring; and only people whose 
minds had already been corrupted by reactionary professorial 
philosophy could fail to notice it. And right until 1894, when 
the last preface was written to Anti-Dithring, revised and en- 
larged by the author for the last time, Engels continued to follow 
the latest developments both in philosophy and science, and 
continued with all his former resoluteness to hold to his lucid 
and firm position, brushing away the litter of new systems, big 
and little. 

That Engels followed the new developments in philosophy is 
evident from Ludwig: Feuerbach. In the 1888 preface, mention 
is even made of such a phenomenon as the rebirth of classical 
German philosophy in England and Scandinavia, whereas Engels 
(both in the preface and in the text of the book) has nothing 
but the most extreme contempt for the prevailing neo-Kantianism 
and Humism. It is quite obvious that Engels, observing 
the repetition by fashionable German and English philosophy 
of the old pre-Hegelian errors of Kantianism and Humism, was 
prepared to expect some good even from the turn to Hegel 
(in England and Scandinavia), hoping that the great idealist 
and dialectician would help to disclose petty idealist and 
metaphysical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast number of 
shades of neo-Kantianism in Germany and of Humism in England, 
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Engels from the very outset refutes their fundamental deviation 
from materialism. Engels declares that the entire tendency of 
these two schools is “scientifically a step backward”. And what 
is his opinion of the undoubtedly “positivist”, according to the 
current terminology, the undoubtedly “realist” tendency of these 
neo-Kantians and Humeans, among whose number, for instance, 
he could not help knowing Huxley? That “positivism” and that 
“realism” which attracted, and which continue to attract, an 
infinite number of muddleheads, Engels declared to be at best 
a philistine method of smuggling in materialism while publicly 
abusing and disavowing it! It suffices to reflect only a very little 
on such an appraisal of Thomas Huxley—a very great scientist 
and an incomparably more realistic realist and positive positiv- 
ist than Mach, Avenarius and Co.—in order to understand how 
contemptuously Engels would have greeted the present infatu- 
ation of a handful of Marxists with “recent positivism”, or “recent 
realism”, etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from start to 
finish, they were able to detect the deviations from materialism 
and concessions to idealism and fideism in every one of the “re- 
cent” trends. They therefore appraised Huxley ezclusively from 
the standpoint of his materialist consistency. They therefore 
reproached Feuerbach for not pursuing materialism to the end, 
for renouncing materialism because of the errors of individual 
materialists, for combating religion in order to renovate it or 
invent a new religion, for being unable in sociology to rid him- 
self of idealist phraseology and become a materialist. 

And whatever particular mistakes he committed in his expo- 
sition of dialectical materialism, J. Dietzgen fully appreciated 
and took over this great and most precious tradition of his teach- 
ers. Dietzgen sinned much by his clumsy deviations from ma- 
terialism, but he never attempted to dissociate himself from it 
in principle, he never attempted to raise a“new” banner and always 
at the decisive moment he firmly and categorically declared: 
I am a materialist; our philosophy is a materialist philosophy. 
“Of all parties,” our Joseph Dietzgen justly said, “the middle 
party is the most repulsive.... Just as parties in politics are more 
and more becoming divided into two camps... so science too is 
being divided into two general classes (Generalklassen): met- 
aphysicians on the one hand, and physicists, or materialists, 
on the other.* The intermediate elements and conciliatory quacks, 
with their various appellations—spiritualists, sensationalists, 


* Here again we have a clumsy and inexact expression: instead of 
ee he should have said “idealists”. Elsewhere Dietzgen 
himself contrasts the metaphysicians and the dialecticians. 
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realists, etc., etc.—fall into the current on their way. We aim 
at definiteness and clarity. The reactionaries who sound a retreat 
(Retraitebldser) call themselves idealists,* and materialists 
should be the name for all who are striving to liberate the human 
mind from the metaphysical spell.... If we compare the two 
parties respectively to solid and liquid, between them there is 
a mush.”** 

True! The “realists”, etc., including the “positivists”, the Mach- 
ists, etc., are all a wretched mush; they are a contemptible 
middle party in philosophy, who confuse the materialist and 
idealist trends on every question. The attempt to escape from 
these two basic trends in philosophy is nothing but “conciliatory 
quackery”, 

J. Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that the “scientific 
priestcraft” of idealist philosophy is simply the antechamber 
to open priestcraft. “Scientific priestcraft,” he wrote, “is seriously 
endeavouring to assist religious priestcraft” (op. cit., 54). “In 
particular, the sphere of epistemology, the misunderstanding of 
the human mind, is such a louse-hole” (Lausgrube) in which both 
kinds of priests “lay their eggs”. “Graduated flunkeys”, who with 
their talk of “ideal blessings” stultify the people by their tortuous 
(geschraubte) “idealism” (53)—that is J. Dietzgen’s opinion of 
the professors of philosophy. “Just as the antipodes of the good 
God is the devil, so the professorial priest (Kathederpfaffen) has 
his opposite pole in the materialist.” The materialist theory of 
knowledge is ‘a universal weapon against religious belief” (55), 
and not only against the “notorious, formal and common religion 
of the priests, but also against the most refined, elevated profes- 
sorial religion of muddled (benebelter) idealists” (58). 

Dietzgen was ready to prefer “religious honesty” to the “half- 
heartedness” of free-thinking professors (60), for “there a system 
prevails”, there we find integral people, people who do not sep- 
arate theory from practice. For the Herr professors “philosophy 
is not a science, but a means of defence against Social-Democracy” 
(107). “Those who call themselves philosophers—professors and 
university lecturers—are, despite their apparent free-thinking, 
more or less immersed in superstition and mysticism ... and in 
relation to Social-Democracy constilute a single... reactionary 
mass” (108). “Now, in order to follow the true path, without being 
led astray by all the religious and philosophical gibberish (Welsch), 
it is necessary to study the falsest of all false paths (der Holzweg 
der Holzwege), philosophy” (103). 


* Note that Dietzgen has corrected himself and now explains more 
exactly which is the party of the enemies of materialism. 
* See the article, “Social-Democratic Philosophy”, written in 1876, 
Kleinere philosophische Schriften, 1903, 5S. 135. 
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Let us now examine Mach, Avenarius and their school from 
the standpoint of parties in philosophy. Oh, these gentlemen 
boast of their non-partisanship, and if they have an antipode, 
it is the materialist ... and only the materialist. A red thread 
that runs through all the writings of all the Machists is the stupid 
claim to have “risen above” materialism and idealism, to have 
transcended this “obsolete” antithesis; but in fact this whole 
fraternity is continually sliding into idealism and it conducts a 
steady and,incessant struggle against materialism. The subtle 
epistemological crotchets of a man like Avenarius remain a pro- 
fessorial invention, an attempt to form a small philosophical 
sect “of his own”; but, asa matter of fact, in the general circum- 
stances of the struggle of ideas and trends in modern society, the 
objective part played by these epistemological artifices is in every 
case the same, namely, to clear the way for idealism and fideism, 
and to serve them faithfully. In fact, it cannot be an accident that 
the English spiritualists, like Ward, the French neo-criticists, 
who praise Mach for his attack on materialism, and the German 
immanentists all fasten on the small school of empirio-criticists! 
Dietzgen’s expression, “graduated flunkeys of fideism”, hits the 
nail on the head in the case of Mach, Avenarius and their whole 
school.* 

It is the misfortune of the Russian Machists, who undertook 
to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, that they trusted the reac- 
tionary professors of philosophy and as a result slipped down 
an inclined plane. The methods of operation employed in the 
various attempts to develop and supplement Marx were very 
naive. They read Ostwald, believe Ostwald, paraphrase Ostwald 
and call it Marxism. They read Mach, believe Mach, paraphrase 


* Here is another example of how the widespread currents of reactionary 
bourgeois philosophy make use of Machism in practice. Perhaps the “latest 
fashion” in the latest American philosophy is “pragmatism” (from the Greek 
word “pragma”—action; that is a philosophy of action). The philosophical 
journals speak perhaps more of pragmatism than of anything else. Pragma- 
tism ridicules the metaphysics both of materialism and idealism, acclaims 
experience and only experience, recognises practice as the only criterion, 
refers to the positivist movement in general, especially turns for support to 
Ostwald, Mash. Pearson, Poincaré and Duhem, for the belief that science is 
not an “absolute copy of reality” and ... successfully deduces from all this 
a God for practical purposes, and only for practical purposes, without any 
metaphysics, and without transcending the bounds of experience (cf. Wil- 
liam James, Pragmatism. A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, 
New York and London, 1907, pp. 57 and 106 especially). From the stand- 
point of materialism the difference between Machism and pragmatism is as 
insignificant and unimportant as the difference between empirio-criticism 
and empirio-monism. Compare, for example, Bogdanov’s definition of truth 
with the pragmatist definition of truth, which is: “Truth for a pragmatist 
becomes a class-name for all sorts of definite working values in experience” 
(ibid., p. 68). 
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Mach and call it Marxism. They read Poincaré, believe Poincaré, 
paraphrase Poincaré and call it Marxism! Not a single one of these 
professors, who are capable of making very valuable contribu- 
tions in the special fields of chemistry, history or physics, can 
be trusted one iota when it comes to philosophy. Why? For the 
same reason that not a single professor of political economy, who 
may be capable of very valuable contributions in the field of 
factual and specialised investigations, can be trusted one iota 
when it comes to the general theory of political economy. For in 
modern society the latter is as much a partisan science as is 
epistemology. Taken as a whole, the professors of economics are 
nothing but learned salesmen of the capitalist class, while the 
professors of philosophy are learned salesmen of the theologians. 

The task of Marxists in both cases is to be able to master and 
refashion the achievements of these “salesmen” (for instance, you 
will not make the slightest progress in the investigation of new 
economic phenomena without making use of the works of these 
salesmen) and to be able to lop off their reactionary tendency, 
to pursue your own line and to combat the whole line of the forces 
and classes hostile to us. And this is just what our Machists were 
unable to do; they slavishly follow the lead of the reactionary 
professorial philosophy. “Perhaps we have gone astray, but we 
are seeking,” wrote Lunacharsky in the name of the authors of 
the Studies. The trouble is that it is not you who are seeking, but 
you who are being sought! You do not go with your, i.e., Marxist 
(for you want to be Marxists), standpoint to every change in the 
bourgeois philosophical fashion; the fashion comes to you, foists 
upon you its new falsifications adapted to the idealist taste, one 
day @ la Ostwald, the next day a la Mach, and the day after a la 
Poincaré. These silly “theoretical” devices (‘“energetics”, “ele- 
ments”, “introjections”, etc.) in which you so naively believe 
are confined to a narrow and tiny school, while the ideological 
and social tendency of these devices is immediately seized upon 
by the Wards, the neo-criticists, the immanentists, the Lopatins 
and the pragmatists, and serves their purposes. The infatuation 
for empirio-criticism and “physical” idealism passes as rapidly 
as the infatuation for neo-Kantianism and “physiological” ideal- 
ism; but fideism takes advantage of every such infatuation and 
modifies its devices in a thousand ways for the benefit of philo- 
sophical idealism. 

The attitude towards religion and the attitude towards natural 
science excellently illustrate the actual class utilisation of 
empirio-criticism by bourgeois reactionaries. 

Take the first question. Do you think it is an accident that in 
a collective work directed against the philosophy of Marxism 
Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of the “deification of the higher 
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human potentialities”, of “religious atheism”, etc.?* If you do, 
it is only because the Russian Machists have not informed the 
public correctly regarding the whole Machist current in Europe 
and the attitude of this current to religion. Not only is this atti- 
tude in no way like that of Marx, Engels, J. Dietzgen and even 
Feuerbach, but it is the very opposite, beginning with Petzoldt’s 
statement that empirio-criticism “contradicts neither theism nor 
atheism” (Einfiihrung in die Philosophie der reinen Erfahrung, 
Bd. I, S. 351), or Mach’s declaration that “religious opinion is 
a private affair” (French translation, p. 434), and ending with 
the explicit fideism, the explicitly arch-reactionary views of Cor- 
nelius, who praises Mach and whom Mach praises, of Carus and 
of all the immanentists. The neutrality of a philosopher in this 
question is in itself servility to fideism, and Mach and Avenarius, 
because of the very premises of their epistemology, do not and 
cannot rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, you 
have already lost every weapon against fideism, for you have 
slipped into agnosticism or subjectivism—and that is all that 
fideism requires. If the perceptual world is objective reality, 
then the door is closed to every other “reality” or quasi-reality 
(remember that Bazarov believed the “realism” of the immanent- 
ists, who declare God to be a “real concept”). If the world is 
matter in motion, matter can and must be infinitely studied 
in the infinitely complex and detailed manifestations and rami- 
fications of this motion, the motion of this matter; but beyond it, 
beyond the “physical”, external world, with which everyone 
is familiar, there can be nothing. And the hostility to material- 
ism and the torrents of slander against the materialists are all 
in the order of things in civilised and democratic Europe. All 
this is going on to this day. All this is being concealed from the 
public by the Russian Machists, who have not once attempted 
even simply to compare the attacks made on materialism by 
Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and Co., with the statements made in fa- 
vour of materialism by Feuerbach, Marx, Engels and J. Dietzgen. 

But this “concealment” of the attitude of Mach and Avenarius 
to fideism will not avail. The facts speak for themselves. No efforts 
can release these reactionary professors from the pillory in which 
they have been placed by the kisses of Ward, the neo-criticists, 
Schuppe, Schubert-Soldern, Leclair, the pragmatists, etc. And the 
influence of the persons mentioned, as philosophers and _ profes- 
sors, the widespread extent of their ideas among the “educated”, 


* Studies, pp. 157, 159. In Zagranichnaya Gazeta*®? the same author 
speaks of “scientific socialism in its religious significance” (No. 3, p. 5) 
and in Obrazovaniye,**3 1908, No. 1, p. 164, he explicitly says: “For a long 
time a new religion has been maturing within me.” 
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e., the bourgeois, public and the special literature they have 
created are ten times wider and richer than the special little 
school of Mach and Avenarius. The little school serves those 
who require it, and it is exploited as it deserves to be exploited. 

The shameful things to which Lunacharsky has stooped are 
not exceptional; they are the product of empirio-criticism, both 
Russian and German. They cannot be defended on the grounds 
of the “good intentions” of the author, or the “special meaning” 
of his words; if it were the direct and common, i.e., the directly 
fideist meaning, we should not stop to discuss matters with the 
author, for most likely not a single Marxist could be found in 
whose eyes such statements would not place Anatole Luna- 
charsky exactly in the same category as Peter Struve. If this is 
not the case (and it is not yet the case), it is exclusively because 
we perceive the “special” meaning and are fighting while there is 
still ground for a fight on comradely lines. This is just the dis- 
grace of Lunacharsky's statements—that he could combine them 
with his “good” intentions. This is just the evil of his “theory” — 
that it permits the use of such methods or of such conclusions for 
realising good intentions. This is just the trouble—that at best 
“good” intentions are the subjective affair of Tom, Dick or Harry, 
while the social significance of such statements is definite and 
indisputable, and no reservation or explanation can diminish it. 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity between 
Lunacharsky’s “deification of the higher human potentialities” 
and Bogdanov’s “general substitution” of the psychical for all 
physical nature. This is one and the same thought; in the one 
case it is expressed principally from the aesthetic standpoint, 
and in the other from the epistemological standpoint. “Substitu- 
tion”, approaching the subject tacitly and from a different angle, 
already deifies the “higher human potentialities”, by divorcing 
the “psychical” from man and by substituting an immensely 
extended, abstract, divinely-lifeless “psychical in general” for 
all physical nature. And what of Yushkevich’s “Logos” introduced 
into the “irrational stream of experience’ ae 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost. And our Machists 
have all become ensnared in idealism, that is, in a diluted, subtle 
fideism; they became ensnared from the moment they took “sen- 
sation” not as an image of the external world but as a special 
“element”. It is nobody's sensation, nobody’s mind, nobody's 
spirit, nobody’s will—this is what one inevitably comes to if 
one does not recognise the materialist theory that the human 
mind reflects an objectively real external world. 


Written in February-October 1908 


Published in May 1909 in Collected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 322- 
Moscow as a separate book 30, 335-46 


CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MARXISM 


Our doctrine—said Engels, referring to himself and his famous 
friend—is not a dogma, but a guide to action. This classical 
statement stresses with remarkable force and expressiveness that 
aspect of Marxism which is very often lost sight of. And by losing 
sight of it, we turn Marxism into something one-sided, distorted 
and lifeless; we deprive it of its lifeblood; we undermine its 
basic theoretical foundations—dialectics, the doctrine of histori- 
cal development, all-embracing and full of contradictions; we 
undermine its connection with the definite practical tasks of the 
epoch, which may change with every new turn of history. 

Indeed, in our time, among those interested in the fate of 
Marxism in Russia, we very frequently meet with people who 
lose sight of just this aspect of Marxism. Yet, it must be clear 
to everybody that in recent years Russia has undergone changes 
so abrupt as to alter the situation with unusual rapidity and 
unusual force—the social and political situation, which in a 
most direct and immediate manner determines the conditions 
for action, and, hence, its aims. I am not referring, of course, to 
general and fundamental aims, which do not change with turns 
of history if the fundamental relation between classes remains 
unchanged. It is perfectly obvious that this general trend of eco- 
nomic (and not only economic) evolution in Russia, like the fun- 
damental relation between the various classes of Russian society, 
has not changed during, say, the last six years. 

But the aims of immediate and direct action changed very 
sharply during this period, just as the actual social and polit- 
ical situation changed, and consequently, since Marxism is a 
living doctrine, various aspects of it were bound to become prom- 
inent. 

In order to make this idea clear, let us cast a glance at the 
change in the actual social and political situation over the past 
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six years. We immediately differentiate two three-year periods: 
one ending roughly with the summer of 1907, and the other with 
the summer of 1910. The first three-year period, regarded from 
the purely theoretical standpoint, is distinguished by rapid 
changes in the fundamental features of the state system in Russia; 
the course of these changes, moreover, was very uneven and the 
oscillations in both directions were of considerable amplitude. 
The social and economic basis of these changes in the “super- 
structure” was the action of all classes of Russian society in 
the most diverse fields (activity inside and outside the Duma, the 
press, unions, meetings, and so forth), action so open and impres- 
sive and on a mass scale such as is rarely to be observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, is distin- 
guished—we repeat that we confine ourselves to the purely theoret- 
ical “sociological” standpoint—by an evolution so slow that it 
almost amounted to stagnation. There were no changes of any 
importance to be observed in the state system. There were hardly 
any open and diversified actions by the classes in the majority 
of the “arenas” in which these actions had developed in the pre- 
ceding period. 

The similarity between the two periods is that Russif under- 
went capitalist evolution in both of them. The contradiction 
between this economic evolution and the existence of a number 
of feudal, medieval institutions still remained and was not 
ironed out, but rather aggravated, by the fact that certain 
institutions assumed a partially bourgeois character. 

The difference between the two periods is that in the first the 
question of exactly what form the above-mentioned rapid and 
uneven changes would take was the dominant, history-making issue. 
The content of these changes was bound to be bourgeois owing 
to the capitalist character of Russia's evolution; but there are 
different kinds of bourgeoisie. The middle and big bourgeoisie, 
which professes a more or less moderate liberalism, was, owing 
to its very class position, afraid of abrupt changes and strove 
for the retention of large remnants of the old institutions both 
in the agrarian system and in the political “superstructure”. 
The rural petty bourgeoisie, interwoven as it is with the peasants 
who live “solely by the labour of their hands”, was bound to strive 
for bourgeois reforms of a different kind, reforms that would leave 
far less room for medieval survivals. The wage-workers, inas- 
much as they consciously realised what was going on around them, 
were bound to work out for themselves a definite attitude towards 
this clash of two distinct tendencies. Both tendencies remained 
within the framework of the bourgeois system, determining 
entirely different forms of that system, entirely different rates 
of its development, different degrees of its progressive influence. 
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Thus, the first period necessarily brought to the fore—and 
not by chance—those problems of Marxism that are usually re- 
ferred to as problems of tactics. Nothing is more erroneous than 
the opinion that the disputes and differences over these ques- 
tions were disputes among “intellectuals”, “a struggle for in- 
fluence over the immature proletariat”, an expression of the 
“adaptation of the intelligentsia to the proletariat”, as Vekhi?® 
followers of various hues think. On the contrary, it was pre- 
cisely because this class had reached maturity that it could not 
remain indifferent to the clash of the two different tendencies in 
Russia’s bourgeois development, and the ideologists of this 
class could not avoid providing theoretical formulations corres- 
ponding (directly or indirectly, in direct or reverse reflection) 
to these different tendencies. 

In the second period the clash between the different tenden- 
cies of bourgeois development in Russia was not on the order 
of the day, because both these tendencies had been crushed by 
the “diehards”,?*° forced back, driven inwards and, for the time 
being, stifled. The medieval diehards not only occupied the 
foreground but also inspired the broadest sections of bourgeois 
society with the sentiments propagated by Vekhi, with a spirit 
of dejection and recantation. It was not the collision between two 
methods of reforming the old order that appeared on the surface, 
but a loss of faith in reforms of any kind, a spirit of “meekness” 
and “repentance”, an enthusiasm for anti-social doctrines, a vogue 
of mysticism, and so on. 

This astonishingly abrupt change was neither accidental nor 
the result of “external” pressure alone. The preceding period had 
so profoundly stirred up sections of the population who for gen- 
erations and centuries had stood aloof from, and had been strang- 
ers to, political issues that it was natural and inevitable that 
there should emerge “a revaluation of all values”, a new study 
of fundamental problems, a new interest in theory, in elementals, 
in the ABC of politics. The millions who were suddenly awakened 
from their long sleep and confronted with extremely important 
problems could not long remain on this level. They could not 
continue without a respite, without a return to elementary ques- 
tions, without a new training which would help them “digest” 
lessons of unparalleled richness and make it possible for incom- 
parably wider masses again to march forward, but now far 
more firmly, more consciously, more confidently and more stead- 
fastly. 

The dialectics of historical development was such that in the 
first period it was the attainment of immediate reforms in every 
sphere of the country’s life that was on the order of the day. 
In the second period it was the critical study of experience, its 
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assimilation by wider sections, its penetration, so to speak, into 
the subsoil, into the backward ranks of the warious classes. 

It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, not a 
completed, ready-made, immutable doctrine, but a living guide 
to action, that it was bound to reflect the astonishingly abrupt 
change in the conditions of social life. That change was reflected 
in profound disintegration and disunity, in every manner of 
vacillation, in short, in a very serious internal crisis of Marxism. 
Resolute resistance to this disintegration, a resolute and persist- 
ent struggle to uphold the fundamentals of Marxism, was again 
placed on the order of the day. In the preceding period, extremely 
wide sections of the classes that cannot avoid Marxism in formu- 
lating their aims had assimilated that doctrine in an extremely 
one-sided and mutilated fashion. They had learnt by rote certain 
“slogans”, certain answers to tactical questions, without having 
understood the Marxist criteria for these answers. The “revalua- 
tion of all values” in the various spheres of social life led to a 
“revision” of the most abstract and general philosophical funda- 
mentals of Marxism. The influence of bourgeois philosophy in 
its diverse idealist shades found expression in the Machist epi- 
demic that broke out among the Marxists. The repetition of “slo- 
gans” learnt by rote but not understood and not thought out led 
to the widespread prevalence of empty phrase-mongering. The 
practical expression of this were such absolutely un-Marxist, petty- 
bourgeois trends as frank or shamefaced “otzovism”, or the rec- 
ognition of otzovism?®* as a “legal shade” of Marxism. 

On the other hand, the spirit of the magazine Vekhi, the spirit 
of renunciation which had taken possession of very wide sections 
of the bourgeoisie, also permeated the trend wishing to confine 
Marxist theory and practice to “moderate and careful” channels. 
All that remained of Marxism here was the phraseology used 
to clothe arguments about “hierarchy”, “hegemony”, and so forth, 
that were thoroughly permeated with the spirit of liberalism. 

The purpose of this article is not to examine these arguments. 
A mere reference to them is sufficient to illustrate what has been 
said above regarding the depth of the crisis through which Marx- 
ism is passing and its connection with the whole social and eco- 
nomic situation in the present period. The questions raised by 
this crisis cannot be brushed aside. Nothing can be more perni- 
cious or unprincipled than attempts to dismiss them by phrase- 
mongering. Nothing is more important tban to rally all Marxists 
who have realised the profundity of the crisis and the necessity 
of combating it, for defence of the theoretical basis of Marxism 
and its fundamental propositions, that are being distorted from 
diametrically opposite sides by the spread of bourgeois influence 
to the various “fellow-traveilers” of Marxism. 
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The first three years awakened wide sections to a conscious par- 
ticipation in social life, sections that in many cases are now for 
the first time beginning to acquaint themselves with Marxism in 
real earnest. The bourgeois press is creating far more fallacious 
ideas on this score than ever before, and is spreading them more 
widely. Under these circumstances disintegration in the Marxist 
ranks is particularly dangerous. Therefore, to understand the rea- 
sons for the inevitability of this disintegration at the present time 
and to close their ranks for consistent struggle against this dis- 
integration is, in the most direct and precise meaning of the 
term, the task of the day for Marxists. 


Zvezda No. 2, December 23, 1910 Collected Works, Vol. 17, pp. 39-44 








THE THREE SOURCES AND THREE COMPONENT 
PARTS OF MARXISM 


Throughout the civilised world the teachings of Marx evoke 
the utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both 
official and liberal), which regards Marxism as a kind of “perni- 
cious sect”. And no other attitude is to be expected, for there 
can be no “impartial” social science in a society based on class 
struggle. In one way or another, all official and liberal science 
defends wage-slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless 
war on that slavery. To expect science to be impartial in a wage- 
slave society is as foolishly naive as to expect impartiality from 
manufacturers on the question of whether workers’ wages ought 
not to be increased by decreasing the profits of capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the history 
of social science show with perfect clarity that there is nothing 
resembling “sectarianism” in Marxism, in the sense of its being 
a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which arose away 
from the high road of the development of world civilisation. 
On the contrary, the genius of Marx consists precisely in his 
having furnished answers to questions already raised by the 
foremost minds of mankind. His doctrine emerged as the direct and 
immediate continuation of the teachings of the greatest repre- 
sentatives of philosophy, political economy and socialism. 

The Marxist doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It is 
comprehensive and harmonious, and provides men with an inte- 
gral world outlook irreconcilable with any form of superstition, 
reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. It is the legitimate 
successor to the best that man produced in the nineteenth century, 
as represented by German philosophy, English political economy 
and French socialism. 

It is these three sources of Marxism, which are also its com- 
ponent parts, that we shall outline in brief. 
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The philosophy of Marxism is materialism. Throughout the 
modern history of Europe, and especially at the end of the eight- 
eenth century in France, where a resolute struggle was cqnducted 
against every kind of medieval rubbish, against serfdom in insti- 
tutions and ideas, materialism has proved to be the only philo- 
sophy that is consistent, true to all the teachings of natural sci- 
ence and hostile to superstition, cant and so forth. The enemies 
of democracy have, therefore, always exerted all their efforts to 
“refute”, undermine and defame materialism, and have advocated 
various forms of philosophical idealism, which always, in one 
way or another, amounts to the defence or support of religion. 

Marx and Engels defended philosophical materialism in the 
most determined manner and repeatedly explained how profoundly 
erroneous is every deviation from this basis. Their views are 
most clearly and fully expounded in the works of Engels, Lud- 
wig Feuerbach and Anti-Diihring, which, like the Communist 
Manifesto,*” are handbooks for every class-conscious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at eighteenth-century materialism: 
he developed philosophy to a higher level. He enriched it with 
the achievements of German classical philosophy, especially of 
Hegel's system, which in its turn had led to the materialism of 
Feuerbach. The main achievement was dialectics, i.e., the doctrine 
of development in its fullest, deepest and most comprehensive 
form, the doctrine of the relativity of the human knowledge ~ 
that provides us with a reflection of eternally developing matter. 
The latest discoveries of natural science—radium, electrons, 
the transmutation of elements—have been a remarkable con- 
firmation of Marx's dialectical materialism despite the teach- 
ings of the bourgeois philosophers with their “new” reversions 
to old and decadent idealism. 

Marx deepened and developed philosophical materialism to 
the full, and extended the cognition of nature to include the cogni- 
tion of human society. His historical materialism was a great achieve- 
ment in scientific thinking. The chaos and arbitrariness that 
had previously reigned in views on history and politics were 
replaced by a strikingly integral and harmonious scientific theory, 
which shows how, in consequence of the growth of productive forces, 
out of one system of social life another and higher system devel- 
ops—how capitalism, for instance, grows out of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (i.e., developing mat- 
ter), which exists independently of him, so man’s social knowl- 
edge (i.e., his various views and doctrines —philosophical, reli- 
gious, political and so forth) reflects the economic system of society. 
Political institutions are a superstructure on the economic foun- 
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dation. We see, for example, that the various political forms of 
the modern European states serve to strengthen the domination 
of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is a consummate philosophical materialism 
which has provided mankind, and especially the working class, 
with powerful instruments of knowledge. 


II 


Having recognised that the economic system is the foundation 
on which the political superstructure is erected, Marx devoted 
his greatest attention to the study of this economic system. Marx’s 
principal work, Capital, is devoted to a study of the economic 
system of modern, i.e., capitalist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in England, 
the most developed of the capitalist countries. Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, by their investigations of the economic system, 
laid the foundations of the labour theory of value. Marx continued 
their work; he provided a proof of the theory and developed it con- 
sistently. He showed that the value of every commodity is deter- 
mined by the quantity of socially necessary labour time spent 
on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation between things 
_ (the exchange of one commodity for another) Marx revealed a 
relation between people. The exchange of commodities expresses the 
connection between individual producers through the market. 
Money signifies that the connection is becoming closer and closer, 
inseparably uniting the entire economic life of the individual 
producers into one whole. Capital signifies a further development 
of this connection: man’s labour-power becomes a commodity. 
The wage-worker sells his labour-power to the owner of land, 
factories and instruments of labour. The worker spends one part 
of the day covering the cost of maintaining himself and his family 
(wages), while the other part of the day he works without remu- 
neration, creating for the capitalist surplus-value, the source of 
profit, the source of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus-value is the corner-stone of Marx's 
economic theory. 

Capital, created by the labour of the worker, crushes the worker, 
ruining small proprietors and creating an army of unemployed. 
In industry, the victory of large-scale production is immediately 
apparent, but the same phenomenon is also to be observed in agri- 
culture, where the superiority of large-scale capitalist agricul- 
ture is enhanced, the use of machinery increases and the peasant 
economy, trapped by money-capital, declines and falls into 
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ruin under the burden of its backward technique. The decline 
of small-scale production assumes different forms in agriculture, 
but the decline itself is an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to an 
increase in productivity of labour and to the creation of a mono- 
poly position for the associations of big capitalists. Production 
itself becomes more and more social—hundreds of thousands and 
millions of workers become bound together in a regular economic 
organism—but the product of this collective labour is appropriat- 
ed by a handful of capitalists. Anarchy of production, crises, 
the furious chase after markets and the insecurity of existence of 
the mass of the population are intensified. 

By increasing the dependence of the workers on capital, the 
capitalist system creates the great power of united labour. 

Marx traced the development of capitalism from embryonic 
commodity economy, from simple exchange, to its highest forms, 
to large-scale production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and new, 
year by year demonstrates clearly the truth of this Marxian doc- 
trine to increasing numbers of workers. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, but this triumph 
is only the prelude to the triumph of labour over capital. 


I 


When feudalism was overthrown and “free” capitalist society 
appeared in the world, it at once became apparent that this free- 
dom meant a new system of oppression and exploitation of the 
working people. Various socialist doctrines immediately emerged 
as a reflection of and protest against this oppression. Early social- 
ism, however, was utopian socialism. it criticised capitalist 
society, it condemned and damned it, it dreamed of its destruction, 
it had visions of a better order and endeavoured to convince the 
tich of the immorality of exploitation. 

But utopian socialism could not indicate the real solution. 
It could not explain the real nature of wage-slavery under capital- 
ism, it could not reveal the laws of capitalist development, or 
show what social force is capable of becoming the creator of a 
new society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere in Europe, 
and especially in France, accompanied the fall of feudalism, of 
serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the struggle of classes 
as the basis and the driving force of all development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal class 
was won except against desperate resistance. Not a single capital- 
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ist country evolved on a more or less free and democratic basis 
except by a life-and-death struggle between the various classes of 
capitalist society. 

The genius of Marx lies in his having been the first to deduce 
from this the lesson world history teaches and to apply that les- 
son consistently. The deduction he made is the doctrine of the 
class struggle. 

People always have been the foolish victims of deception and 
self-deception in politics, and they always will be until they 
have learnt to seek out the interests of some class or other behind 
all moral, religious, political and social phrases, declarations 
and promises. Champions of reforms and improvements will 
always be fooled by the defenders of the old order until they real- 
ise that every old institution, however barbarous and rotten 
it may appear to be, is kept going by the forces of certain ruling 
classes. And there is only one way of smashing the resistance of 
those classes, and that is to find, in the very society which sur- 
rounds us, the forces which can—and, owing to their social position, 
must—constitute the power capable of sweeping away the old 
and creating the new, and to enlighten and organise those forces 
for the struggle. 

Marx's philosophical materialism alone has shown the -prole- 

tariat the way out of the spiritual slavery in which all oppressed 
classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s economic theory alone 
has explained the true position of the proletariat in the general 
system of capitalism. 
- Independent organisations of the proletariat are multiplying 
all over the world, from America to Japan and from Sweden to 
South Africa. The proletariat is becoming enlightened and edu- 
cated by waging its class struggle; it is ridding itself of the 
prejudices of bourgeois society; it is rallying its ranks ever more 
closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its successes; 
it is steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 


Prosveshcheniye No. 3, March 1913 Collected Works, Vol 19, pp. 23-28 











From LIBERAL AND MARXIST CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


Note 


The question of the class struggle is one of the fundamental 
questions of Marxism. It is, therefore, worth while dealing with 
the concept of class struggle in greater detail. 

Every class struggle is a political struggle.%* We know that 
the opportunists, slaves to the ideas of liberalism, understood these 
profound words of Marx incorrectly and tried to put a distorted 
interpretation on them. Among the opportunists there were, 
for instance, the Economists, the elder brothers of the liqui- 
dators.**° The Economists believed that any clash between classes 
was a political struggle. The Economists therefore recognised 
as “class struggle” the struggle for a wage increase of five kopeks 
on the ruble, and refused to recognise a higher, more developed, 
nation-wide class struggle, the struggle for political aims. The 
Economists, therefore, recognised the embryonic class struggle 
but did not recognise it in its developed form. The Economists 
recognised, in other words, only that part of the class struggle that 
was more tolerable to the liberal bourgeoisie, they refused to go 
farther than the liberals, they refused to recognise the higher form 
of class struggle that is unacceptable to the liberals. By so doing, 
the Economists became liberal workers’ politicians. By so doing, 
the Economists rejected the Marxist, revolutionary conception 
of the class struggle. 

To continue. It is not enough that the class struggle becomes 
real, consistent and developed only when it embraces the sphere 
of politics. In politics, too, it is possible to restrict oneself to 
minor matters, and it is possible to go deeper, to the very foun- 
dations. Marxism recognises a class struggle as fully developed, 
“nation-wide”, only if it does not merely embrace politics but 
takes in the most significant thing in politics —the organisation of 
state power. 
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On the other hand, the liberals, when the working-class move- 
ment has grown a little stronger, dare not deny the class struggle 
but attempt to narrow down, to curtail and emasculate the con- 
cept of class struggle. Liberals are prepared to recognise the class 
struggle in the sphere of politics, too, but on one condition—that 
the organisation of state power should not enter into that sphere. 
It is not hard to understand which of the bourgeoisie’s class in- 
terests give rise to the liberal distortion of the concept of class 
struggle.... 

The bourgeoisie “want” to curtail the class struggle, to distort 
and narrow the conception and blunt its sharp edge. The prole- 
tariat “wants” this deception exposed. The Marxist wants whoever 
undertakes to speak of the class struggle of the bourgeoisie in the 
name of Marxism to expose the narrowness, the selfish narrowness, 
indeed of the bourgeois conception of the class struggle, and not 
merely to quote figures, not merely to go into ecstasies over “big” 
figures. The liberal “wants” to appraise the bourgeoisie and its 
class struggle in such a way as to conceal its narrowness, t0 conceal 


the failure to include in the struggle that which is “basic” and 
most important. 


Prosveshcheniye No. 5, May 1913 Collected Works, Vol. 19, pp. 121-22 





From KARL MARX 


(A Brief Biographical Sketch 
with an Exposition of Marxism) 


In our times the idea of development, of evolution, has almost 
completely penetrated social consciousness, only in other ways, 
and not through Hegelian philosophy. Still, this idea, as formulat- 
ed by Marx and Engels on the basis of Hegel's philosophy, is 
far more comprehensive and far richer in content than the current 
idea of evolution is. A development that repeats, as it were, stages 
that have already been passed, but repeats them in a different 
way, on a higher basis (“the negation of negation”), a development, 
so to speak, that proceeds in spirals, not in a straight line; a de- 
velopment by leaps, catastrophes, and revolutions; “breaks in 
continuity”; the transformation of quantity into quality; inner 
impulses towards development, imparted by the contradiction 
and conflict of the various forces and tendencies acting on a given 
body, or within a given phenomenon, or within a given society; 
the interdependence and the closest and indissoluble connection 
between ail aspects of any phenomenon (history constantly reveal- 
ing ever new aspects), a connection that provides a uniform, and 
universal process of motion, one that follows definite laws —these 
are some of the features of dialectics as a doctrine of development 
that is richer than the conventional one. (Cf. Marx’s letter to 
Engels of January 8, 1868, in which he ridicules Stein’s “wooden 
trichotomies”, which it would be absurd to confuse with material- 
ist dialectics.) 


The Materialist Conception of History 


A realisation of the inconsistency, incompleteness, and one- 
sidedness of the old materialism convinced Marx of the necessity 
of “bringing the science of society ... into harmony with the mate- 
rialist foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon”. Since 
materialism in general explains consciousness as the outcome of 
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being, and not conversely, then materialism as applied to the so- 
cial life of mankind has to explain social consciousness as the out- 
come of social being. “Technology”, Marx writes (Capital, Vol. I), 
“discloses man’s mode of dealing with Nature, the immediate pro- 
cess of production by which he sustains his life, and thereby also 
lays bare the mode of formation of his social relations, and of the 
mental conceptions that flow from them.”*** In the preface to his 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Marx gives an 
integral formulation of the fundamental principles of materialism 
as applied to human society and its history, in the following words: 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will, 
relations of production which correspond to a definite stage of 
development of their material productive forces. 

“The sum total of these relations of production constitutes the 
economic structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises 
a legal and political superstructure and to which correspond defi- 
nite forms of social consciousness. The mode of production of ma- 
terial life conditions the social, political and intellectual life 
process in general. It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that deter- 
mines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their development, 
the material productive forces of society come in conflict with the 
existing relations of production, or—what is but a legal expres- 
sion for the same thing —with the property relations within which 
they have been at work hitherto. From forms of development of 
the productive forces these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
begins anepoch of social revolution. With the change of the econ- 
omic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or less 
rapidly transformed. In considering such transformations a dis- 
tinction should always be made between the material transforma- 
tion of the economic conditions of production, which can be deter- 
mined with the precision of natural science, and the legal, politi- 
cal, religious, aesthetic or philosophic —in short, ideological forms 
in which men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. 

“Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what he 
thinks of himself, so we cannot judge of such a period of transfor- 
mation by its own consciousness; on the contrary, this conscious- 
ness must be explained rather from the contradictions of material 
life, from the existing conflict between the social productive forces 
and the relations of production.... In broad outlines Asiatic, 
ancient, feudal, and modern bourgeois modes of production can 
be designated as progressive epochs in the economic formation 
of society” (cf. Marx’s brief formulation in a letter to Engels dated 
July 7, 1866: “Our theory that the organisation of labour is deter- 
mined by the means of production”). 
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The discovery of the materialist conception of history, or more 
correctly, the consistent continuation and extension of material- 
ism into the domain of social phenomena, removed the two chief 
shortcomings in earlier historical theories. In the first place, the 
latter at best examined only the ideological motives in the histor- 
ical activities of human beings, without investigating the origins 
of those motives, or ascertaining the objective laws governing the 
development of the system of social relations, or seeing the roots 
of these relations in the degree of development reached by material 
production; in the second place, the earlier theories did not embrace 
the activities of the masses of the population, whereas historical 
materialism made it possible for the first time to study with scien- 
tific accuracy the social conditions of the life of the masses, and 
the changes in those conditions. At best, pre-Marxist “sociology” 
and historiography brought forth an accumulation of raw facts, 
collected at random, and a description of individual aspects of the 
historical process. By examining the fotality of opposing tenden- 
cies, by reducing them to precisely definable conditions of life and 
production of the various classes of society, by discarding subjec- 
tivism and arbitrariness in the choice of a particular “dominant” 
idea or in its interpretation, and by revealing that, without excep- 
tion, all ideas and all the various tendencies stem from the condi- 
tion of the material forces of production, Marxism indicated the 
way to an all-embracing and comprehensive study of the process 
of the rise, development, and decline of socio-economic systems. 
People make their own history, but what determines the motives 
of people, of the mass of people, i.e., what gives rise to the clash 
of conflicting ideas and strivings? What is the sum total of all these 
clashes in the mass of human societies? What are the objective 
conditions of production of material life that form the basis of all 
of man’s historical activity? What is the law of development of 
these conditions? To all these Marx drew attention and indicated 
the way to a scientific study of history as a single process which, 
with all its immense variety and contradictoriness, is governed 
by definite laws. 


The Class Struggle 


It is common knowledge that, in any given society, the strivings 
of some of its members conflict with the strivings of others, that 
social life is full of contradictions, and that history reveals a strug- 
gle between nations and societies, as well as within nations and 
societies, and, besides, an alternation of periods of revolution and 
reaction, peace and war, stagnation and rapid progress or decline. 
Marxism has provided the guidance, i.e., the theory of the class 
struggle, for the discovery of the laws governing this seeming maze 
and chaos. It is only a study of the sum of the strivings of all the 
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members of a given society or group of societies that can lead to 
a scientific definition of the result of those strivings. Now the con- 
flicting strivings stem from the difference in the position and mode 
of life of the classes into which each society is divided. “The 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles”, Marx wrote in the Communist Manifesto (with the 
exception of the history of the primitive community, Engels 
added subsequently). “Freeman and slave, patrician and plebei- 
an, lord and serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, op- 
pressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one an- 
other, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, 
a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconsti- 
tution of society at large, or in the common ruin of the contend- 
ing classes.... The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society has not done away with class 
antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new conditions 
of oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 
Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature: it has simplified the class antagonisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing each other: 
Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.” Ever since the Great French Revo- 
lution, European history has, in a number of countries, telling- 
ly revealed what actually lies at the bottom of events—the 
struggle of classes. The Restoration period in France already 
produced a number of historians (Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, and 
Thiers) who, in summing up what was taking place, were obliged 
to admit that the class struggle was the key to all French 
history. The modern period —that of the complete victory of the 
bourgeoisie, representative institutions, extensive (if not univer- 
sal) suffrage, a cheap daily press, that is widely circulated among 
the masses, etc., a period of powerful and ever-expanding unions 
of workers and unions of employers, etc.—has shown even more 
strikingly (though sometimes in a very one-sided, “peaceful”, 
and “constitutional” form) the class struggle as the mainspring 
of events. The following passage from Marx’s Communist Mani- 
festo will show us what Marx demanded of social science as 
regards an objective analysis of the position of each class in 
modern society, with reference to an analysis of each class's 
conditions of development: “Of all the classes that stand face 
to face with the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a 
really revolutionary class. The other classes decay and finally 
disappear in the face of Modern Industry; the proletariat is its 
special and essential product. The lower middle class, the small 
manufacturer, the shop-keeper, the artisan, the peasant, all 
these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinction 
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their existence as fractions of the middle class. They are therefore 
not revolutionary, but conservative. Nay more, they are reac- 
tionary, for they try to roll back the wheel of history. If by chance 
they are revolutionary, they are so only in view of their 
impending transfer into the proletariat; they thus defend not their 
present, but their future interests; they desert their own stand- 
point to place themselves at that of the proletariat.” In a num- 
ber of historical works (see Bibliography), Marx gave brilliant 
and profound examples of materialist historiography, of an 
analysis of the position of each individual class, and sometimes 
of various groups or strata within a class, showing plainly why 
and how “every class struggle is a political struggle”.*** The above- 
quoted passage is an illustration of what a complex network 
of social relations and transitional stages from one class to an- 
other, from the past to the future, was analysed by Marx so as 
to determine the resultant of historical development. 

Marx’s economic doctrine is the most profound, comprehen- 
sive and detailed confirmation and application of his theory. 


Written in July-November 1914 
First published in 1915 in the Collected Works, Vol. 241, pp. 54-59 


Granat Eneyclopaedia, Seventh 
Edition, Vol. 28 





From THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


To the Marxist it is indisputable that a revolution is impossi- 
ble without a revolutionary situation; furthermore, it is not every 
revolutionary situation that leads to revolution. What, general- 
ly speaking, are the symptoms of a revolutionary situation? We 
shall certainly not be mistaken if we indicate the following 
three major symptoms: (1) when it is impossible for the ruling 
classes to maintain their rule without any change; when there 
is a crisis, in one form or another, among the “upper classes”, 
a crisis in the policy of the ruling class, leading to a fissure 
through which the discontent and indignation of the oppressed 
classes burst forth. For a revolution to take place, it is usually 
insufficient for “the lower classes not to want” to live in the old 
way; it is also necessary that “the upper classes should be unable” 
to live in the old way; (2) when the suffering and want of the 
oppressed classes have grown more acute than usual; (3) when, as 
a consequence of the above causes, there is a considerable in- 
crease in the activity of the masses, who uncomplainingly allow 
themselves to be robbed in “peace time”, but, in turbulent times, 
are drawn both by all the circumstances of the crisis and by the 
“upper classes” themselves into independent historical action. 

Without these objective changes, which are independent of 
the will, not only of individual groups and parties but even of 
individual classes, a revolution, as a general rule, is impossi- 
ble. The totality of all these objective changes is called a revo- 
lutionary situation. Such a situation existed in 1905 in Russia, 
and in all revolutionary periods in the West; it also existed in 
Germany in the sixties of the last century, and in Russia in 
1859-61 and 1879-80, although no revolution occurred in these 
instances. Why was that? It was because it is not every revo- 
lutionary situation that gives rise to a revolution; revolution 
arises only out of a situation in which the above-mentioned objec- 
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tive changes are accompanied by a subjective change, namely, 
the ability of the revolutionary class to take revolutionary mass 
action strong enough to break (or dislocate) the old government, 
which never, not even in a period of crisis, “falls” if it is not 
toppled over. 

Such are the Marxist views on revolution, views that have 
been developed many, many times, have been accepted as indis- 
putable by all Marxists, and for us, Russians, were corroborat- 
ed in a particularly striking fashion by the experience of 1905. 
What, then, did the Basle Manifesto assume in this respect in 
4912, and what took place in 1914-15794 

It assumed that a revolutionary situation, which it briefly 
described as “an economic and political crisis”, would arise. 
Has such a situation arisen? Undoubtedly, it has. The social- 
chauvinist Lensch, who defends chauvinism more candidly, 
publicly and honestly than the hypocrites Cunow, Kautsky, 
Plekhanov and Co. do, has gone so far as to say: “What we are 
passing through is a kind of revolution” (p. 6 of his pamphlet, 
German Social-Democracy and the War, Berlin, 1915). A polit- 
ical crisis exists; no government is sure of the morrow, not one 
is secure against the danger of financial collapse, loss of territo- 
ry, expulsion from its country (in the way the Belgian Govern- 
ment was expelled). All governments are sleeping on a volcano; 
all are themselves calling for the masses to display initiative and 
heroism. The entire political regime of Europe has been shaken, 
and hardly anybody will deny that we have entered (and are 
entering ever deeper—I write this on the day of Italy’s declara- 
tion of war) a period of immense political upheavals. When two 
months after the declaration of war, Kautsky wrote (October 2, 
1914, in Die Neue Zeit) that “never is government so strong, never 
are parties so weak as at the outbreak of a war”, this was a sam- 
ple of the falsification of historical science which Kautsky has 
perpetrated to please the Siidekums and other opportunists. 
In the first place, never do governments stand in such need of 
agreement with all the parties of the ruling classes, or of the 
“peaceful” submission of the oppressed classes to that rule, as 
in the time of war. Secondly, even though “at the beginning of 
a war”, and especially in a country that expects a speedy victory, 
the government seems all-powerful, nobody in the world has ever 
linked expectations of a revolutionary situation exclusively 
with the “beginning” of a war, and still less has anybody ever 
identified the “seeming” with the actual. 

It. was generally known, seen and admitted that a European 
war would be more severe than any war in the past. This is being 
borne out in ever greater measure by the experience of the war. 
The conflagration is spreading; the political foundations of Europe 
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are being shaken more and more; the suffcrings of tie masses 
are appalling, the efforts of governments, the bourgeoisie and 
the opportunists to hush up these sufferings proving ever more 
futile. The war profits being obtained by certain groups of capi- 
talists are monstrously high, and contradictions are growing 
extremely acute. The smouldering indignation of the masses, 
the vague yearning of society's downtrodden and ignorant strata 
for a kindly (“democratic”) peace, the beginning of discontent 
among the “lower classes” —all these are facts. The longer the 
war drags on and the more acute it becomes, the more the govern- 
ments themselves foster—and must foster—the activity of the 
masses, whom they call upon to make extraordinary effort and 
self-sacrifice. The experience of the war, like the experience of 
any crisis in history, of any great calamity and any sudden turn 
in human life, stuns and breaks some people, but enlightens and 
tempers others. Taken by and large, and considering the history 
of the world as a whole, the number and strength of the second 
kind of people have—with the exception of individual cases of 
the decline and fall of one state or another—proved greater than 
those of the former kind. 

Far from “immediately” ending all these sufferings and all 
this enhancement of contradictions, the conclusion of peace 
will, in many respects, make those sufferings more keenly and 
immediately felt by the most backward masses of the population. 

In a word, a revolutionary situation obtains in most of the 
advanced countries and the Great Powers of Europe. In this 
respect, the prediction of the Basle Manifesto has been fully 
confirmed. To deny this truth, directly or indirectly, or to ignore 
it, as Cunow, Plekhanov, Kautsky and Co. have done, means 
telling a big lie, deceiving the working class, and serving the 
bourgeoisie. In Sotsial-Demokrat (Nos. 34, 40 and 41) we cited 
facts which prove that those who fear revolution—petty- 
bourgeois Christian parsons, the General Staffs and millionaires’ 
newspapers—are compelled to admit that symptoms of a revo- 
lutionary situation exist in Europe. 

Will this situation last long? How much more acute will it 
become? Will it lead to revolution? This is something we do not 
know, and nobody can know. The answer can be provided only 
by the experience gained during the development of revolution- 
ary sentiment and the transition to revolutionary action by the 
advanced class, the proletariat. There can be no talk in this 
connection about “illusions” or their repudiation, since no social- 
ist has ever guaranteed that this war (an. not the next one), 
that today’s revolutionary situation (and not tomorrow's) will 
produce a revolution. What we are discussing is the indisputable 
and fundamental duty of all socialists—that of revealing to 
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the masses the existence of a revolutionary situation, explaining 
its scope and depth, arousing the proletariat’s revolutionary 
consciousness and revolutionary determination, helping it to go 
over to revolutionary action, and forming, for that purpose, 
organisations suited to the revolutionary situation. 

No influential or responsible socialist has ever dared to feel 
doubt that this is the duty of the socialist parties. Without 
spreading or harbouring the least “illusions”, the Basle Manifesto 
spoke specifically of this duty of the socialists—to rouse and to 
stir up the people (and not to lull them with chauvinism, as 
Plekhanov, Axelrod and Kautsky have done), to take advantage 
of the crisis so as to hasten the downfall of capitalism, and to be 
guided by the examples of the Commune and of October-December 
1905.26 The present parties’ failure to perform that duty 
meant treachery, political death, renunciation of their own role 
and desertion to the side of the bourgeoisie. 


Written in the second half of May 
and the first half of June 1915 


Published in September 1915 in Collected Works, Vol. 21, pp. 243-17 
the journal Kommunist No. 1-2, 
Geneva 








ON THE SLOGAN FOR A UNITED 
STATES OF EUROPE** 


In No. 40 of Sotsial-Demokrat we reported that a conference of 
our Party’s groups abroad had decided to defer the question of 
the “United States of Europe” slogan pending a discussion, in 
the press, on the economic aspect of the matter. 

At our conference the debate on this question assumed a pure- 
ly political character. Perhaps this was partly caused by the 
Central Committee’s Manifesto having formulated this slogan as 
a forthright political one (“the immediate political slogan...”, 
as it says there); not only did it advance the slogan of a repub- 
lican United States of Europe, but expressly emphasised that 
this slogan is meaningless and false “without the revolutionary 
overthrow of the German, Austrian and Russian monarchies”. 

It would be quite wrong to object to such a presentation of 
the question within the limits of a political appraisal of this slo- 
gan—e.g., to argue that it obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan 
of a socialist revolution. Political changes of a truly democratic 
nature, and especially political revolutions, can under ne cir- 
cumstances whatsoever either obscure or weaken the slogan of 
a socialist revolution. On the contrary, they always bring it clos- 
er, extend its basis, and draw new sections of the petty bour- 
geoisie and the semi-proletarian masses into the socialist strug- 
gle. On the other hand, political revolutions are inevitable in the 
course of the socialist revolution, which should not be regarded 
as a single act, but as a period of turbulent political and econo- 
mic upheavals, the most intense class struggle, civil war, revo- 
lutions, and counter-revolutions. 

But while the slogan of a republican United States of Europe — 
if accompanied by the revolutionary overthrow of the three most 
reactionary monarchies in Europe, headed by the Russian —is 
quite invulnerable as a political slogan, there still remains the 
highly important question of its economic content and signi- 
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ficance. From the standpoint of the economic conditions of im- 
perialism —i.e., the export of capital and the division of the 
world by the “advanced” and “civilised” colonial powers—a 
United States of Europe, under capitalism, is either impossible 
or reactionary.- 

Capital has become international and monopolist. The world 
has been carved up by a handful of Great Powers, i.e., powers 
successful in the great plunder and oppression of nations. The 
four Great Powers of Europe—Britain, France, Russia and Ger- 
many, with an aggregate population of between 250,000,000 
and 300,000,000, and an area of about 7,000,000 square kilo- 
metres—possess colonies with a population of almost 500 mil- 
lion (494,500,000) and an area of 64,600,000 square kilometres, 
i.e., almost half the surface of the globe (133,000,000 square 
kilometres, exclusive of Arctic and Antarctic regions). Add to 
this the three Asian states—China, Turkey and Persia, now 
being rent piecemeal by thugs that are waging a war of “libera- 
tion”, namely, Japan, Russia, Britain and France. Those three 
Asian states, which may be called semi-colonies (in reality they 
are now 90 per cent colonies), have a total population of 360,000,000 
and an area of 14,500,000 square kilometres (almost one and 
a half times the area of all Europe). 

Furthermore, Britain, France and Germany have invested 
capital abroad to the value of no less than 70,000 million rubles. 
The business of securing “legitimate” profits from this tidy sum— 
these exceed 3,000 million rubles annually—is carried out by 
the national committees of the millionaires known as govern- 
ments, which are equipped with armies and navies and which 
provide the sons and brothers of the millionaires with jobs in the 
colonies and semi-colonies as viceroys, consuls, ambassadors, 
officials of all kinds, clergymen, and other leeches. 

That is how the plunder of about a thousand million of the 
earth’s population by a handful of Great Powers is organised in 
the epoch of the highest development of capitalism. No other 
organisation is possible under capitalism. Renounce colonies, 
“spheres of influence”, and the export of capital? To think that it 
is possible means coming down to the level of some snivelling 
parson who every Sunday preaches to the rich on the lofty prin- 
ciples of Christianity and advises them to give the poor, well, 
if not millions, at least several hundred rubles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount to 
an agreement on the partition of colonies. Under capitalism, 
however, no other basis and no other principle of division are 
possible except force. A multi-millionaire cannot share the “na- 
tional income” of a capitalist country with anyone otherwise than 
“in proportion to the capital invested” (with a bonus thrown in, 
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so that the biggest capital may receive more than its share). 
Capitalism is private ownership of the means of production, and 
anarchy in production. To advocate a “just” division of income 
on such a basis is sheer Proudhonism,*”’ stupid philistinism. 
No division can be effected otherwise than in “proportion to 
strength”, and strength changes with the course of economic 
development. Following 1871, the rate of Germany’s accession 
of strength was three or four times as rapid as that of Britain 
and France, and of Japan about ten times as rapid as Russia's. 
There is and there can be no other way of testing the real might 
of a capitalist state than by war. War does not contradict the 
fundamentals of private property —on the contrary, it is a di- 
tect and inevitable outcome of those fundamentals. Under capi- 
talism the smooth economic growth of individual enterprises or 
individual states is impossible. Under capitalism, there are no 
other means of restoring the periodically disturbed equilibrium 
than crises in industry and wars in politics. 

Of course, temporary agreements are possible between capital- 
ists and between states. In this sense a United States of Europe 
is possible as an agreement between the European capitalists... 
but to what end? Only for the purpose of jointly suppressing 
socialism in Europe, of jointly protecting colonial booty against 
Japan and America, who have been badly done out of their 
share by the present partition of colonies, and the increase of 
whose might during the last fifty years has been immeasurably 
more rapid than that of backward and monarchist Europe, now 
turning senile. Compared with the United States of America, 
Europe as a whole denotes economic stagnation. On the present 
economic basis, i.e., under capitalism, a United States of Europe 
would signify an organisation of reaction to retard America's 
more rapid development. The times when the cause of democracy 
and socialism was asseciated only with Europe alone have gone 
for ever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is the 
state form of the unification and freedom of nations which we 
associate with socialism—until the time when the complete 
victory of communism brings about the total disappearance of 
the state, including the democratic. As a separate slogan, 
however, the slogan of a United States of the World would hard- 
ly be a correct one, first, because it merges with socialism; second, 
because it may be wrongly interpreted to mean that the victory 
of socialism in a single country is impossible, and it may also 
create misconceptions as to the relations of such a country to 
the others. © 

Uneven economic and political development is an absolute 
law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is possible 
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first in several or even in one capitalist country alone. After 
éxpropriating the capitalists and organising their own socialist 
production, the victorious proletariat of that country will arise 
against the rest of the world —the capitalist world —attracting to 
their cause the oppressed classes of other countries, Stirring up- 
risings in those countries against the capitalists, and in case 
of need using even armed force against the exploiting classes 
and their states. The political form of a society wherein the pro- 
letariat is victorious in overthrowing the bourgeoisie will be 
a democratic republic, which will more and more concentrate 
the forces of the proletariat of a given nation or nations, in the 
struggle against states that have not yet gone over to socialism. 
The abolition of classes is impossible without a dictatorship of 
the oppressed class, of the proletariat. A free union of nations 
in socialism is impossible without a more or less prolonged and 
stubborn struggle of the socialist republics against the backward 
states. 

It is for these reasons and after repeated discussions at the 
conference of R.S.D.L.P. groups abroad, and following that 
conference, that the Central Organ’s editors have come to the 
conclusion that the slogan for a United States of Europe is an 
erroneous one. 


Sotsial-Demokrat No. 44, August Collected Works, Vol. 24, 339-43 
23, 1915 








From THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION AND THE RIGHT 
OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 


1. IMPERIALISM, SOCIALISM AND THE LIBERATION 
OF OPPRESSED NATIONS 


Imperialism is the highest stage in the development of capi- 
talism. In the foremost countries capital has outgrown the 
bounds of national states, has replaced competition by monopoly 
and has created all the objective conditions for the achievement 
of socialism. In Western Europe and in the United States, there- 
fore, the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat for the over- 
throw of capitalist governments and the expropriation of the 
bourgeoisie is on the order of the day. Imperialism forces the 
masses into this struggle by sharpening class contradictions on 
a tremendous scale, by worsening the conditions of the masses 
both economically —trusts, high cost of living—and political- 
ly—the growth of militarism, more frequent wars, more power- 
ful reaction, the intensification and expansion of national op- 
pression and colonial plunder. Victorious socialism must neces- 
sarily establish a full democracy and, consequently, not only 
introduce full equality of nations but also realise the right of the 
oppressed nations to self-determination, i.e., the right to free 
political separation. Socialist parties which did not show by 
all their activity, both now, during the revolution, and after 
its victory, that they would liberate the enslaved nations and 
build up relations with them on the basis of a free union—and 
free union is a false phrase without the right to secede—these 
parties would be betraying socialism. 

Democracy, of course, is also a form of state which must disap- 
pear when the state disappears, but that will only take place 
in the transition from conclusively victorious and consolidated 
socialism to full communism. 
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2. THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


The socialist revolution is not a single act, it is not one battle 
on one front, but a whole epoch of acute class conflicts, a long 
series of battles on all fronts, i.e., on all questions of economics 
and politics, battles that can only end in the expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie. It would be a radical mistake to think that the 
struggle for democracy was capable of diverting the proletariat 
from the socialist revolution or of hiding, overshadowing it, etc. 
On the contrary, in the same way as there can be no victorious 
socialism that does not practise full democracy, so the proletariat 
cannot prepare for its victory over the bourgeoisie without 
an all-round, consistent and revolutionary struggle for democ- 
racy. 

It would be no less a mistake to remove one of the points of 
the democratic programme, for example, the point on the self- 
determination of nations, on the grounds of it being “impractijc- 
able” or “illusory” under imperialism. The contention that the 
right of nations to self-determination is impracticable within the 
bounds of capitalism can be understood either in the absolute, 
economic sense, or in the conditional, political sense. 

In the first case it is radically incorrect from the standpoint of 
theory. First, in that sense, such things as, for example, labour 
money, or the abolition of crises, etc., are impracticable under 
capitalism. It is absolutely untrue that the self-determination 
of nations is equally impracticable. Secondly, even the one exam- 
ple of the secession of Norway from Sweden in 1905 is sufficient 
to refute “impracticability” in that sense, Thirdly, it would be 
absurd to deny that some slight change in the political and 
strategic relations of, say, Germany and Britain, might today or 
tomorrow make the formation of a new Polish, Indian and other 
similar state fully “practicable”. Fourthly, finance capital, in its 
drive to expand, can “freely” buy or bribe the freest democratic 
or republican government and the elective officials of any, even 
an “independent”, country. The domination of finance capital 
and of capital in general is not to be abolished by any reforms in 
the sphere of political democracy; and self-determination belongs 
wholly and exclusively to this sphere. This domination of finance 
capital, however, does not in the least nullify the significance of 
political democracy as a freer, wider and clearer form of class 
oppression and class struggle, Therefore all arguments about the 
“impracticability”, in the economic sense, of one of the demands 
of political democracy under capitalism are reduced to a theoret- 
ically incorrect definition of the general and basic relationships 
of capitalism and of political democracy as a whole. 
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In the second case the assertion is incomplete and inaccurate. 
This is because not only the right of nations to self-determina- 
tion, but all the fundamental demands of political democracy are 
only partially “practicable” under imperialism, and then in 
a distorted form and by way of exception (for example, the seces- 
sion of Norway from Sweden in 1905). The demand for the im- 
mediate liberation of the colonies that is put forward by all 
revolutionary Social-Democrats is also “impracticable” under 
capitalism without a series of revolutions. But from this it does 
not by any means follow that Social-Democracy should reject - 
the immediate and most determined struggle for ail these de- 
mands—such a rejection would only play into the hands of the 
bourgeoisie and reaction—but, on the contrary, it follows that 
these demands must be formulated and put through in a revolu- 
tionary and not a reformist manner, going beyond the bounds of 
bourgeois legality, breaking them down, going beyond speeches 
in parliament and verbal protests, and drawing the masses into 
decisive action, extending and intensifying the struggle for every 
fundamental democratic demand up to a direct proletarian on- 
slaught on the bourgeoisie, i.e., up to the socialist revolution that 
expropriates the bourgeoisie. The socialist revolution may flare up 
not only through some big strike, street demonstration or hunger 
riot or a military insurrection or colonial revolt, but also as a re- 
sult of a political crisis such as the Dreyfus case®®* or the Zabern 
incident,*® or in connection with a referendum on the seces- 
sion of an oppressed nation, etc. 

Increased national oppression under imperialism does not 
mean that Social-Democracy should reject what the bourgeoi- 
sie call the “utopian” struggle for the freedom of nations to se- 
cede but, on the contrary, it should make greater use of the con- 
flicts that arise in this sphere, too, as grounds for mass action and 
for revolutionary attacks on the bourgeoisie. 


3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RIGHT TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
AND ITS RELATION TO FEDERATION 


The right of nations to self-determination implies exclusively 
the right to independence in the political sense, the right to free 
political separation from the oppressor nation. Specifically, this 
demand for political democracy implies complete freedom to 
agitate for secession and for a referendum on secession by the 
seceding nation. This demand, therefore, is not the equivalent 
of a demand for separation, fragmentation and the formation of 
small states. It implies only a consistent expression of struggle 
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against all national oppression. The closer a democratic state 
system is to complete freedom to secede the less frequent and 
less ardent will the desire for separation be in practice, because 
big states afford indisputable advantages, both from the stand- 
point of economic progress and from that of the interests of the 
masses and, furthermore, these advantages increase with the 
growth of capitalism. Recognition of self-determination is not 
synonymous with recognition of federation as a principle. One 
may be a determined opponent of that principle and a champion 
of democratic centralism but still prefer federation to national 
inequality as the only way to full democratic centralism. It was 
from this standpoint that Marx, who was a centralist, preferred 
even the federation of Ireland and England to the forcible sub- 
ordination of Ireland to the English. 

The aim of socialism is not only to end the division of mankind 
into tiny states and the isolation of nations in any form, it is 
not only to bring the nations closer together but to integrate 
them. And it is precisely in order to achieve this aim that we 
must, on the one hand, explain to the masses the reactionary 
nature of Renner and Otto Bauer’s idea of so-called “cultural 
and national autonomy”2’° and, on the other, demand the libera- 
tion of oppressed nations in a clearly and precisely formulated 
political programme that takes special account of the hypocrisy 
and cowardice of socialists in the oppressor nations, and not 
in general nebulous phrases, not in empty declamations and 
not by way of “relegating” the question until socialism has been 
achieved. In the same way as mankind can arrive at the aboli- 
tion of classes only through a transition period of the dictator- 
ship of the oppressed class, it can arrive at the inevitable integra- 
tion of nations only through a transition period of the complete 
emancipation of all oppressed nations, i.e., their freedom to 
secede. 


4. THE PROLETARIAN-REVOLUTIONARY PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION OF THE SELF-DETERMINATION OF NATIONS 


The petty bourgeoisie had put forward not only the demand 
for the self-determination of nations but all the points of our 
democratic minimum programme long before, as far back as the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They are still putting them 
all forward in a utopian manner because they fail to see the class 
struggle and its increased intensity under democracy, and 
because they believe in “peaceful” capitalism. That is the exact 
nature of the utopia of a peaceful union of equal nations under 
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imperialism which deceives the people and which is defended by 
Kautsky’s followers. The programme of Social-Democracy, as 
a counter-balance to this petty-bourgeois, opportunist utopia, 
must postulate the division of nations into oppressor and op- 
pressed as basic, significant and inevitable under imperialism. 

The proletariat of the oppressor nations must not confine them- 
selves to general, stereotyped phrases against annexation and in 
favour of the equality of nations in general, such as any pacifist 
bourgeois will repeat. The proletariat cannot remain silent on the 
question of the frontiers of a state founded on national oppression, 
a question so “unpleasant” for the imperialist bourgeoisie. The 
proletariat must struggle against the enforced retention of op- 
pressed nations within the bounds of the given state, which means 
that they must fight for the right to self-determination. The 
proletariat must demand freedom of political separation for the 
colonies and nations oppressed by “their own” nation. Otherwise, 
the internationalism of the proletariat would be nothing but 
empty words; neither confidence nor class solidarity would be 
possible between the workers of the oppressed and the oppres- 
sor nations; the hypocrisy of the reformists and Kautskyites, 
who defend self-determination but remain silent about the 
nations oppressed by “their own” nation and kept in “their own” 
state by force, would remain unexposed. 

On the other hand, the socialists of the oppressed nations must, 
in particular, defend and implement the full and unconditional 
unity, including organisational unity, of the workers of the op- 
pressed nation and those of the oppressor nation. Without this 
it is impossible to defend the independent policy of the proletar- 
iat and their class solidarity with the proletariat of other coun- 
tries in face of all manner of intrigues, treachery and trickery on 
the part of the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie of the oppressed 
nations persistently utilise the slogans of national liberation to 
deceive the workers; in their internal policy they use these slogans 
for reactionary agreements with the bourgeoisie of the dominant 
nation (for example, the Poles in Austria and Russia who come 
to terms with reactionaries for the oppression of the Jews and 
Ukrainians); in their foreign policy they strive to come to terms 
with one of the rival imperialist powers for the sake of implement- 
ing their predatory plans (the policy of the small Balkan states, 
etc.). 

The fact that the struggle for national liberation against one 
imperialist power may, under certain cenditions, be utilised 
by another “great” power for its own, equally imperialist, aims, 
is just as unlikely to make the Social-Democrats refuse to recog- 
nise the right of nations to self-determination as the numerous 
cases of bourgeois utilisation of republican slogans for the pur- 
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pose of political deception and financial plunder (as in the 
Romance countries, for example) are unlikely to make the 
Social-Democrats reject their republicanism.* 


5. MARXISM AND PROUDHONISM ON THE NATIONAL QUESTION 


In contrast to the petty-bourgeois democrats, Marx regarded 
every democratic demand without exception not as an absolute, 
but as an historical expression of the struggle of the masses of 
the people, led by the bourgeoisie, against feudalism. There is 
not one of these demands which could not serve and has not 
served, under certain circumstances, as an instrument in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie for deceiving the workers. To single out, 
in this respect, one of the demands of political democracy, speci- 
fically, the self-determination of nations, and to oppose it to the 
rest, is fundamentally wrong in theory. In practice, the prole- 
tariat can retain its independence only by subordinating its 
struggle for all democratic demands, not excluding the demand 
for a republic, to its revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, in contrast to the Proudhonists who “denied” 
the national problem “in the name of social revolution”, Marx, 
mindful in the first place of the interests of the proletarian class 
struggle in the advanced countries, put the fundamental principle 
of internationalism and socialism in the foreground—namely, 
that no nation can be free if it oppresses other nations.?”1 It was 
from the standpoint of the interests of the German workers’ 
revolutionary movement that Marx in 1848 demanded that victo- 
rious democracy in Germany should proclaim and grant freedom 
tc the nations oppressed by the Germans.?"* It was from the 
standpoint of the revolutionary struggle of the English workers 
that Marx, in 1869, demanded the separation of Ireland from 
England, and added: “...even if federation should follow upon 
separation.”?’5 Only by putting forward this demand was Marx 
really educating the English workers in the spirit of internation- 


* It would, needless to say, be quite ridiculous to reject the right to 
self-determination on the grounds that it implies “defence of the father- 
land”. With equal right, i.e., with equal lack of seriousness, the social- 
chauvinists of 1914-16 refer to any of the demands of democracy (to its 
republicanism, for example) and to any formulation of the struggle against 
national oppression in order to justify “defence of the fatherland”. Marxism 
deduces the defence of the fatherland in wars, for example, in the great 
French Revolution or the wars of Garibaldi, in Europe, and the renunciation 
of defence of the fatherland in the imperialist war of 1914-16, from an analy- 
sis of the concrete historical peculiarities of each individual war and never 
from any “general principle”, or any one point of a programme. 
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alism. Only in this way could he counterpose the opportunists 
and bourgeois reformism—which even to this day, half a cen- 
tury later, has not carried out the Irish “reform”—with a revolu- 
tionary solution of the given historical task. Only in this way 
could Marx maintain—in contradiction to the apologists of capi- 
tal who shout that the freedom of small nations to secede is 
utopian and impracticable and that not only economic but also 
political concentration is progressive—that this concentration 
is progressive when it is mon-imperialist, and that nations should 
not be brought together by force, but by a free union of the pro- 
letarians of all countries. Only in this way could Marx, in oppo- 
sition to the merely verbal, and often hypocritical, recognition 
of the equality and self-determination of nations, advocate the 
revolutionary action of the masses in the settlement of national 
questions as well. The imperialist war of 1914-16, and the Augean 
stables?“ of hypocrisy on the part of the opportunists and 
Kautskyites that it has exposed, have strikingly confirmed the 
correctness of Marx’s policy, which should serve as a model for 
all advanced countries, for all of them are now oppressing other 
nations.*... 


8. THE CONCRETE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT 
IN THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The socialist revolution may begin in the very near future, 
In this case the proletariat will be faced with the immediate 
task of winning power, expropriating the banks and effecting 
other dictatorial measures. The bourgeoisie—and especially the 
intellectuals of the Fabian and Kautskyite type—will, at such 
a moment, strive to split and check the revolution by foisting 
limited, democratic aims on it. Whereas any purely democratic 
demands are in a certain sense liable to act as a hindrance to the 
revolution, provided the proletarian attack on the pillars of 
bourgeois power has begun, the necessity to proclaim and grant 


* Reference is often made—e.g., recently by the German chauvinist 
Lensch in Die Glocke Nos. 8 and 9—to the fact that Marx's objection to the 
national movement of certain pecples, to that of the Czechs in 1848, for 
example, refutes the necessity of recognising the self-determination of nations 
from the Marxist standpoint. But this is incorrect, for in 1848 there were 
historical and political grounds for drawing a distinction between “reaction- 
ary” and revolutionary-democratic nations. Marx was right to condemn 
the former and defend the latter.275 The right to self-determination is one of 
the demands of democracy which must naturally be subordinated to its 
general interests. In 1848 and the following years these general interests 
consisted primarily in combating tsarism. 
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liberty to all oppressed peoples (i.e., their right to self-determina- 
tion) will be as urgent in the socialist revolution as it was for 
the vicéory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in, say, Ger- 
many in 1848, or Russia in 1905. 

It is possible, however, that five, ten or more years will elapse 
before the socialist revolution begins. This will be the time 
for the revolutionary education of the masses in a spirit that will 
make it impossible for socialist-chauvinists and opportunists to 
belong to the working-class party and gain a victory, as was the 
case in 1914-16. The socialists must explain to the masses that 
British socialists who do not demand freedom to separate for 
the colonies and Ireland, German socialists who do not demand 
freedom to separate for the colonies, the Alsatians, Danes and 
Poles, and who do not extend their revolutionary propaganda 
and revolutionary mass activity directly to the sphere of struggle 
against national oppression, or who do not make use of such inci- 
dents as that at Zabern for the broadest illegal propaganda among 
the proletariat of the oppressor nation, for street demonstrations 
and revolutionary mass action—Russian socialists who do not 
demand freedom to separate for Finland, Poland, the Ukraing, 
etc., etc.—that such socialists act as chauvinists and lackeys of 
blood-stained and filthy imperialist monarchies and the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie. 


Written January-February 1916 
Published in April 1916 Collected Works, Vol. 22, pp. 143- 
in the magazine Vorbote No. 2 153-54 








From THE DISCUSSION ON SELF-DETERMINATION 
SUMMED UP 


We have affirmed that it would be a betrayal of socialism to 
refuse to implement the self-determination of nations under 
socialism, We are told in reply that “the right of self-determina- 
tion is not applicable to a socialist society”. The difference is a 
radical one. Where does it stem from? 

“We know,” runs our opponents’ reasoning, “that socialism 
will abolish every kind of national oppression since it abolishes 
the class interests that lead to it....” What has this argument about 
the economic prerequisites for the abolition of national oppres- 
sion, which are very well known and undisputed, to do with a dis- 
cussion of one of the forms of political oppression, namely, the 
forcible retention of one nation within the state frontiers of an- 
other? This is nothing but an attempt to evade political questions! 
And subsequent arguments further convince us that our judgement 
is right: 


“We have no reason to believe that in a socialist society, the nation will 
exist as an economic and political unit. It will in all probability assume the 
character of a cultural and linguistic unit only, because the territorial divi- 
sion of a socialist cultural zone, if practised at all, can be made only accord- 
ing to the needs of production and, furthermore, the question of such a 
division will naturally not be decided by individual nations alone and in 
possession of full sovereignty [as is required by “the right to self-determina- 
tion”], but will be determined jointly by all the citizens concerned....” 


Our Polish comrades like this last argument, on joint determi- 
nation instead of self-determination, so much that they repeat 
it three times in their theses! Frequency of repetition, however, 
does not turn this Octobrist?* and reactionary argument into 
a Social-Democratic argument. All reactionaries and bourgeois 
grant to nations forcibly retained within the frontiers of a given 
state the right to “determine jointly” its fate in a common par- 
liament, Wilhelm II also gives the Belgians the right to “deter- 
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mine jointly” the fate of the German Empire in a common Ger- 
man _ parliament. 

Our opponents try to evade precisely the point at issue, the 
only one that is up for discussion —the right to secede. This would 
be funny if it were not so tragic! 

Our very first thesis said that the liberation of oppressed na- 
tions implies a dual transformation in the political sphere: (1) the 
full equality of nations. This is not disputed and applies only 
to what takes place within the state; (2) freedom of political 
separation.* This refers to the demarcation of state frontiers. 
This only is disputed. But it is precisely this that our opponents 
remain silent about. They do not want to think either about state 
frontiers or even about the state as such. This is a sort of “imperi- 
alist Economism” like the old Economism of 1894-1902, which 
argued in this way: capitalism is victorious, therefore political 
questions are a waste of time.?”? Imperialism is victorious, there- 
fore political questions are a waste of time! Such an apolitical 
theory is extremely harmful to Marxism, 

In his Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx wrote: “Between 
capitalist and communist society lies the period of the revolu- 
tionary transformation of the one into the other. There corresponds 
to this also a political transition period in which the state can 
be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.?78 
Up to now this truth has been indisputable for social- 
ists and it includes the recognition of the fact that the state 
will exist until victorious socialism develops into full communism. 
Engels’s dictum about the withering away of the state is well 
known. We deliberately stressed, in the first thesis, that democ- 
racy is a form of state that will also wither away when the state 
withers away. And until our opponents replace Marxism by some 
sort of “non-state” viewpoint their arguments will constitute one 
big mistake. 

Instead of speaking about the state (which means, about the 
demarcation of its frontiers!), they speak of a “socialist cultural 
zone”, i.e., they deliberately choose an expression that is indefi- 
nite in the sense that all state questions are obliterated! Thus we 
get a ridiculous tautology: if there is no state there can, of 
course, be no question of frontiers. In that case the whole 
democratic-political programme is unnecessary. Nor will there be 
any republic, when the state “withers away”. 

The German chauvinist Lensch, in the articles we mentioned 
in Thesis 5 (footnote),* quoted an interesting passage from Engels's 
article “The Po and the Rhine”. Amongst other things, Engels says 


* See pp. 477-78 of this book.—Ed: 
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in this article that in the course of historical development, which 
swallowed up a number of small and non-viable nations, the 
“frontiers of great and viable European nations” were being in- 
creasingly determined by the “language and sympathies” of the 
population. Engels calls these frontiers “natural”. Such was the 
case in the period of progressive capitalism in Europe, roughly 
from 1848 to 1871. Today, these democratically determined fron- 
tiers are more and more often being broken down by reactionary, 
imperialist capitalism. There is every sign that imperialism will 
leave its successor, socialism, a heritage of less democratic fron- 
tiers, a number of annexations in Europe and in other parts of 
the world. Is it to be supposed that victorious socialism, restor- 
ing and implementing full democracy all along the line, will 
refrain from democratically demarcating state frontiers and ignore 
the “sympathies” of the population? These questions need only 
be stated to make it quite clear that our Polish colleagues are 
sliding down from Marxism towards imperialist Economism. 

The old Economists, who made a caricature of Marxism, told 
the workers that “only the economic” was of importance to Marxists. 
The new Economists seem to think either that the democratic 
state of victorious socialism will exist without frontiers (like 
a “complex of sensations” without matter) or that frontiers will be 
delineated “only” in accordance with the needs of production. 
In actual fact its frontiers will be delineated democratically, i.e., 
in accordance with the will and “sympathies” of the population. 
Capitalism rides roughshod over these sympathies, adding more 
obstacles to the rapprochement of nations. Socialism, by organis- 
ing production without class oppression, by ensuring the well- 
being of u/l members of the state, gives full play to the “sympa- 
thies” of the population, thereby promoting and greatly acceler- 
ating the drawing together and fusion of the nations. 

To give the reader a rest from the heavy and clumsy Economism 
let us quote the reasoning of a socialist writer who is outside our 
dispute. That writer is Otto Bauer, who also has his own “pet 
little point”—“cultural and national autonomy”?”®—but who 
argues quite correctly on: a large number of most important ques- 
tions. For example, in Chapter 29 of his book The National Question 
and Social-Democracy, he was doubly right in noting the use of 
national ideology to cover up imperialist policies. In Chapter 30, 
“Socialism and the Principle of Nationality”, he says: 


“The socialist community will never be able to include whole nations 
within its make-up by the use of force. Imagine the masses of the people, 
enjoying all the blessings of national culture, taking a full and active part 
in legislation and government, and, finally, supplied with arms—would it 
be possible to subordinate such a nation to the rule of an alien social organism 
by force? All state power rests on the force of arms. The present-day people's 
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army, thanks to an ingenious mechanism, still constitutes a tool in the hands 
of a definite person, family or class exactly like the knightly and mercenary 
armies of the past. The army of the democratic community of a socialist 
society is nothing but the people armed, since it consists of highly cultured 
ersons, working without compulsion in socialised workshops and taking 
ull part in all spheres of political life. In such conditions any possibility of 
alien rule disappears.” 


This is true. It is impossible to abolish national (or any other 
political) oppression under capitalism, since this requires the 
abolition of classes, i.e., the introduction of socialism. But while 
being based on economics, socialism cannot be reduced to econom- 
ics alone. A foundation—socialist production—is essential for 
the abolition of national oppression, but this foundation must 
also carry a democratically organised state, a democratic army, 
etc. By transforming capitalism into socialism the proletariat 
creates the possibility of abolishing national oppression; the 
possibility becomes reality “only” —“only”!—with the establish- 
ment of full democracy in all spheres, including the delineation 
of state frontiers in accordance with the “sympathies” of the popu- 
lation, including complete freedom to secede. And this, in turn, 
will serve as a basis for developing the practical elimination of even 
the slightest national friction and the least national mistrust, 
for an accelerated drawing together and fusion of nations that 
will be completed when the state withers away. This is the Marxist 
theory, the theory from which our Polish colleagues have mis- 
takenly departed.... 

In his pamphlet Socialism and Colonial Politics (Berlin, 1907), 
Kautsky, who was then still a Marxist, published a letter writ- 
ten to him by Engels, dated September 12, 1882, which is extreme- 
ly interesting in relation to the question under discussion. 
Here is the principal part of the letter. 

“In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the countries occupied 
by a European population—Canada, the Cape, Australia —will 
all become independent; on the other hand, the countries inhab- 
ited by anative population, which are simply subjugated—India, 
Algeria, the Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish possessions —must be 
taken over for the time being’ by the proletariat and led as rapid- 
ly as possible towards independence. How this process will 
develop is difficult to say. India will perhaps, indeed very prob- 
ably, make a revolution, and as a proletariat in process of self- 
emancipation cannot conduct any colonial wars, it would have to 
be allowed to run its course; it would not pass off without all 
sorts of destruction, of course, but that sort of thing is inseparable 
from all revolutions. The same might also take place elsewhere, 
e.g., in Algeria and Egypt, and would certainly be the best thing 
for us. We shall have enough to do at home. Once Europe is reor- 
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ganised, and North America, that will furnish such colossal power 
and such an example that the semi-civilised countries will of 
themselves follow in their wake; economic needs, if anything, 
will see to that. But as to what social and political phases these 
countries will then have to pass through before they likewise 
arrive at socialist organisation, I think we today can advance only 
rather idle hypotheses. One thing alone is certain: the victorious 
proletariat can force no blessings of any kind upon any foreign 
nation without undermining its own victory by so doing. Which of 
course by no means excludes defensive wars of various kinds....”28° 

Engels does not at all suppose that the “economic” alone will 
directly remove all difficulties. An economic revolution will be 
a stimulus to all peoples to strive for socialism; but at the same 
time revolutions —against the socialist state—and wars are pos- 
sible. Politics will inevitably adapt themselves to the economy, 
but not immediately or smoothly, not simply, not directly. 
Engels mentions as “certain” only one, absolutely international- 
ist, principle, and this he applies to all “foreign nations”, i.e., not 
to colonial nations only: to force blessings upon them would 
mean to undermine the victory of the proletariat. 

Just because the proletariat has carried out a social revolution 
it will not become holy and immune from errors and weaknesses. 
But it will be inevitably led to realise this truth by possible 
errors.(and selfish interest —attempts to saddle others). 

We of the Zimmerwald Left*#! all hold the same conviction 
as Kautsky, for example, held before his desertion of Marxism 
for the defence of chauvinism in 1914, namely, that the socialist 
revolution is quite possible in the very near future —“any day”, as 
Kautsky himself once put it. National antipathies will not disap- 
pear so quickly: the hatred—and perfectly legitimate hatred—of 
an oppressed nation for its oppressor will last for a while; it will 
evaporate only after the victory of socialism and after the final 
establishment of completely democratic relations between nations. 
If we are to be faithful to socialism we must even now educate 
the masses in the spirit of internationalism, which is impossible 
in oppressor nations without advocating freedom of secession for 
oppressed nations.... 

The term “putsch”, in its scientific sense, may be employed 
only when the attempt at insurrection has revealed nothing but 
a circle of conspirators or stupid maniacs, and has aroused no 
sympathy among the masses. The centuries-old Irish national 
movement, having passed through various stages and combina- 
tions of class interest, manifested itself, in particular, in a mass 
Irish National Congress in America (Vorwdrts, March 20, 1916) 
which called for Irish independence; it also manifested itself in 
street fighting conducted by a section of the urban petty bourge- 
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oisie and a section of the workers after a long period of mass agita- 
tion, demonstrations, suppression of newspapers, etc. Whoever 
calls such a rebellion a “putsch” is either a hardened reactionary, 
or a doctrinaire hopelessly incapable of envisaging a social 
revolution as a living phenomenon. 

To imagine that social revolution is conceivable without re- 
volts by small nations in the colonies and in Europe, without 
revolutionary outbursts by a section of the petty bourgeoisie 
with all its prejudices, without a movement of the politically non- 
conscious proletarian and semi-proletarian masses against op- 
pression by the landowners, the church, and the monarchy, against 
national oppression, etc.—to imagine all this is to repudiate 
social revolution. So one army lines up in one place and says, 
“We are for socialism”, and another, somewhere else and says, 
“We are for imperialism”, and that will be a social revolution! 
Only those who hold such a ridiculously pedantic view could 
vilify the Irish rebellion by calling it a “putsch”. 

Whoever expects a “pure” social revolution will never live to 
see it. Such a person pays lip-service to revolution without under- 
standing what revolution is. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 was a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. It consisted of a series of battles in which all the dis- 
contented classes, groups and elements of the population parti- 
cipated. Among these there were masses imbued with the crudest 
prejudices, with the vaguest and most fantastic aims of strug- 
gle; there were small groups which accepted Japanese money, 
there were speculators and adventurers, etc. But objectively, 
the mass movement was breaking the back of tsarism and paving 
the way for democracy; for this reason the class-conscious 
workers led it. 

The socialist revolution in Europe cannot be anything other 
than an outburst of mass struggle on the part of all and sundry 
oppressed and discontented elements. Inevitably, sections of 
the petty bourgeoisie and of the backward workers will partici- 
pate in it—without such participation, mass struggle is impossible, 
without it no revolution is possible—and just as inevitably 
will they bring into the movement their prejudices, their reac- 
tionary fantasies, their weaknesses and errors. But objectively 
they will attack capital, and the class-conscious vanguard of the 
revolution, the advanced proletariat, expressing this objective 
truth of a variegated and discordant, motley and outwardly frag- 
mented, mass struggle, will be able to unite and direct it, capture 
power, seize the banks, expropriate the trusts which all hate 
(though for different reasons!), and istroduce other dictatorial 
measures which in their totality will amount to the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie and the victory of socialism, which, however, 
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will by no means immediately “purge” itself of petty-bourgeois 
slag.... 

The dialectics of history are such that small nations, power- 
less as an independent factor in the struggle against imperialism, 
play a part as one of the ferments, one of the bacilli, which help 
the real anti-imperialist force, the socialist proletariat, to make 
its appearance on the scene. 

The general staffs in the current war are doing their utmost 
to utilise any national and revolutionary movement in the enemy 
camp: the Germans utilise the Irish rebellion, the French—the 
Czech movement, etc. They are acting quite correctly from their 
own point of view. A serious war would not be treated seriously 
if advantage were not taken of the enemy’s slightest weakness and 
if every opportunity that presented itself were not seized upon, 
the more so since it is impossible to know beforehand at what 
moment, where, and with what force some powder magazine will 
“explode”. We would be very poor revolutionaries if, in the 
proletariat’s great war of liberation for socialism, we did not 
know how to utilise every popular movement against every single 
disaster imperialism brings in order to intensify and extend the 
crisis. If we were, on the one hand, to repeat in a thousand keys 
the declaration that we are “opposed” to all national oppression 
and, on the other, to describe the heroic revolt of the most mobile 
and enlightened section of certain classes in an oppressed nation 
against its oppressors as a “putsch”, we should be sinking to 
the same level of stupidity as the Kautskyites. 

It is the misfortune of the Irish that they rose prematurely, 
before the European revolt of the proletariat had had time to 
mature. Capitalism is not so harmoniously built that the vari- 
ous sources of rebellion can immediately merge of their own accord, 
without reverses and defeats. On the other hand, the very fact 
that revolts do break out at different times, in different places, 
and are of different kinds, guarantees wide scope and depth to 
the general movement; but it is only in premature, individual, 
sporadic and therefore unsuccessful, revolutionary movements that 
the masses gain experience, acquire knowledge, gather strength, 
and get to know their real leaders, the socialist proletarians, 
and in this way prepare for the general onslaught, just as certain 
strikes, demonstrations, local and national, mutinies in the army, 
outbreaks among the peasantry, etc., prepared the way for the 
general onslaught in 1905. 


Written in July 1916 


Published in October 1916 in Collected Works, Vol. 22, 
Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata No. 1 pp- 321-25, 352- 53, 355-56, 357- 58 





From A CARICATURE OF MARXISM 
AND IMPERIALIST ECONOMISM?* 


Central to all the disquisitions of the opponents of self-deter- 
mination is the claim that it is generally “unachievable” under 
capitalism or imperialism. The word “unachievable” is frequent- 
ly used in widely different and inaccurately defined meanings. 
That is why in our theses we insisted on what is essential in any 
theoretical discussion: an explanation of what is meant by 
“unachievable”. Nor did we confine ourselves to that. We tried 
to give such an explanation. All democratic demands are “un- 
achievable” under imperialism in the sense that politically they 
are hard to achieve or totally unachievable without a series of 
revolutions. 

It is fundamentally wrong, however, to maintain that self- 
determination is unachievable in the economic sense. 

That has been our contention. It is the pivotal point of our 
theoretical differences, a question to which our opponents in any 
serious discussion should have paid due attention. 

But just see how Kievsky treats the question. 

He definitely rejects unachievable as meaning “hard to achieve” 
politically. He gives a direct answer in the sense of economic 
unachievability. 

“Does this mean,” Kievsky writes, “that self-determination under impe- 
rialism is just as unachievable as labour money under commodity produc- 
tion?” And he replies: “Yes, it means exactly that. For what we are discussing 
is the logical contradiction between two social categories: ‘imperialism' 
and ‘self-determination of nations’, the same logical contradiction as that 
between two other categories: labour money and commodity production. 
Imperialism is the negation of self-determination, and no magician can recon- 
cile the two.” 

Frightening as is the angry word “magician” Kievsky hurls 
at us, we must nevertheless point out that he simply fails to 
understand what economic analysis implies. There should be no 
“logical contradiction”— providing, of course, that there is proper 
logical thinking—either in an economic or political analysis. 
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Hence, to plead a “logical contradiction” in general when what we 
are discussing is economic and not political analysis, is completely 
irrelevant. Both economic and political phenomena come within 
“social categories”. Consequently, having first replied directly 
and definitely: “Yes, it means exactly that” (i.e., self-determina- 
tion is just as unachievable as labour money under commodity 
production), Kievsky dismisses the whole matter by beating about 
the bush, without offering any economic analysis. 

How do we prove that labour money is unachievable under 
commodity production? By economic analysis. And economic 
analysis, like every other, rules out “logical contradictions”, 
takes economic and only economic categories (and not “social 
categories” in general) and from them concludes that labour money 
is unachievable. In the first chapter of Capital there is no mention 
whatever of politics, or political forms, or “social categories”: 
the analysis applies only to economic phenomena, commodity 
exchange, its development. Economic analysis shows —needless 
to say, through “logical” arguments—that under commodity 
production labour money is unachievable. 

Kievsky does not even attempt anything approximating an 
economic analysis! He confuses the economic substance of imperial- 
ism with its political tendencies, as is obvious from the very 
first phrase of the very first paragraph of his article. Here is 
that phrase: 

“Industrial capital is the synthesis of pre-capitalist production and mer- 
chant-usurer capital. Usurer capital becomes the servant of industrial capi- 
tal. Then capitalism subjects the various forms of capital and there emerges 
its highest, unified type—finance capital. The whole era can therefore be 
designated as the era of finance capital, of which imperialism is the corre- 
sponding foreign policy system.” 

Economically, that definition is absolutely worthless: instead 
of precise economic categories we get mere phrases. However, it 
is impossible to dwell on that now. The important thing is that 
Kievsky proclaims imperialism to be a “foreign-policy system”. 

First, this is, essentially, a wrong repetition of Kautsky’s 
wrong idea. 

Second, it is a purely political, and only political, definition 
of imperialism. By defining imperialism as a “system of policy” 
Kievsky wants to avoid the economic analysis he promised to 
give when he declared that self-determination was “just as” 
unachievable, i.e., economically unachievable, under imperialism 
as labour money under commodity production!* 

In his controversy with the Lefts, Kautsky declared that im- 
perialism was “merely a system of foreign policy” (namely, annex- 

* Is Kievsky aware of the impolite word Marx used in reference to such 


“logical methods”? Without applying this impolite term to Kievsky, we 
N 
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ation), and that it would be wrong to describe as imperialism a 
definite economic stage, or level, in the development of capitalism. 

Kautsky is wrong. Of course, it is not proper to argue about 
words. You cannot prohibit the use of the “word” imperialism 
in this sense or any other. But if you want to conduct a discus- 
sion you must define your terms precisely. 

Economically, imperialism (or the “era” of finance capital —it 
is not a matter of words) is the highest stage in the development 
of capitalism, one in which production has assumed such big, 
immense proportions that free competition gives way to monopoly. 
That is the economic essence of imperialism. Monopoly manifests 
itself in trusts, syndicates, etc., in the omnipotence of the giant 
banks, in the buying up of raw material sources, etc., in the 
concentration of banking capital, etc. Everything hinges on 
economic monopoly. 

The political superstructure of this new economy, of monopoly 
capitalism (imperialism is monopoly capitalism) is the change 
from democracy to political reaction. Democracy corresponds to 
free competition. Political reaction corresponds to monopoly. 
“Finance capital strives for domination, not freedom,” Rudolf 
Hilferding rightly remarks in his Finance Capital. 

It is fundamentally wrong, un-Marxist and unscientific, to 
single out “foreign policy” from policy in general, let alone coun- 
terpose foreign policy to home policy. Both in foreign and home 
policy imperialism strives towards violations of democracy, 
towards reaction. In this sense imperialism is indisputably the 
“negation” of democracy in general, of all democracy, and not just 
of one of its demands, national self-determination. 

Being a “negation” of democracy in general, imperialism is 
also a “negation” of democracy in the national question (i.e., na- 
tional self-determination): it seeks to violate democracy. The 
achievement of democracy is, in the same sense, and to the same 
degree, harder under imperialism (compared with pre-monopoly 
capitalism), as the achievement of a republic, a militia, popular 
election of officials, etc. There can be no talk of democracy being 
“economically” unachievable. 

Kievsky was probably led astray here by the fact (besides 
his general lack of understanding of the requirements of econom- 
ic analysis) that the philistine regards annexation (i.e., acqui- 
sition of foreign territories against the. will of their people, i.e., 


nevertheless are obliged to remark that Marx described such methods as 
“fraudulent”: arbitrarily inserting precisely what is at issue, precisely what 
has to be proved, in defining a concept. . 

We repeat, we do not apply Marx’s impolite expression to Kievsky. We 
merely disclose the source of his mistake. (In the manuscript this passage 
is crossed out.—£d.) 
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violation of self-determination) as equivalent to the “spread” 
(expansion) of finance capital to a larger economic territory. 

But theoretical problems should not be approached from philis- 
tine conceptions. 

Economically, imperialism is monopoly capitalism. To acquire 
full monopoly, all competition must be eliminated, and not 
only on the home market (of the given state), but also on foreign 
markets, in the whole world. Is it economically possible, “in the 
era of finance capital”, to eliminate competition even in a foreign 
state? Certainly it is. It is done through a rival's financial depend- 
ence and acquisition of his sources of raw materials and eventu- 
ally of all his enterprises. 

The American trusts are the supreme expression of the econom- 
ics of imperialism or monopoly capitalism. They do not confine 
themselves to economic means of eliminating rivals, but con- 
stantly resort to political, even criminal, methods. It would be 
the greatest mistake, however, to believe that the trusts cannot 
establish their monopoly by purely economic methods. Reality 
provides ample proof that this is “achievable”: the trusts undermine 
their rivals’ credit through the banks (the owners of the trusts 
become the owners of the banks: buying up shares); their supply 
of materials (the owners of the trusts become the owners of the 
railways: buying up shares); for a certain time the trusts sell 
below cost, spending millions on this in order to ruin a competi- 


‘tor and then buy up his enterprises, his sources of raw materials 


(mines, land, etc.). 

There you have a purely economic analysis of the power of the 
trusts and their expansion. There you have the purely economic 
path to expansion: buying up mills and factories, sources of raw 
materials. 

Big finance capital of one country can always buy up competi- 
tors in another, politically independent country and constantly 
does so. Economically, this is fully achievable. Economic “annex- 
ation” is fully “achievable” without political annexation and is 
widely practised. In the literature on imperialism you will con- 
stantly come across indications that Argentina, for example, is in 
reality a “trade colony” of Britain, or that Portugal is in reality 
a “vassal” of Britain, etc. And that is actually so: economic de- 
pendence upon British banks, indebtedness to Britain, British 
acquisition of their railways, mines, land, etc., enable Britain to 
“annex” these countries economically without violating their 
political independence. 

National self-determination means political independence. 
Imperialism seeks to violate such independence because political 
annexation often makes economic annexation easier, cheaper 
(easier to bribe officials, secure concessions, put through advanta- 
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geous legislation, etc.), more convenient, less troublesome —just 
as imperialism seeks to replace democracy generally by oligarchy. 
But to speak of the economic “unachievability” of self-determina- 
tion under imperialism is sheer nonsense. 

Kievsky gets round the theoretical difficulties by a very simple 
and superficial dodge, known in German as “burschikose” phrase- 
ology, i.6., primitive, crude phrases heard (and quite naturally) 
at student binges. Here is an example: 


“Universal suffrage,” he writes, “the eight-hour day and even the republic 
are logically compatible with imperialism, though imperialism far from smiles 
(!!] on them and their achievement is therefore extremely difficult.” 


We would have absolutely no objections to the burschikose 
statement that imperialism far from “smiles” on the republic—a 
frivolous word can sometimes lend colour to a‘scientific polemic! — 
if in this polemic on a serious issue we were given, in addition, 
an economic and political analysis of the concepts involved. 
With Kievsky, however, the burschikose phrase does duty for 
such an analysis or serves to conceal lack of it. 

What can this mean: “Imperialism far from smiles on the re- 
public’? And why? 

The republic is one possible form of the political superstruc- 
ture of capitalist society, and, moreover, under present-day condi- 
tions the most democratic form. To say that imperialism does 
not “smile” on the republic is to say that there is a contradiction 
between imperialism and democracy. It may very well be that 
Kievsky does not “smile” or even “far from smiles” on this con- 
clusion. Nevertheless it is irrefutable. 

To continue. What is the nature of this contradiction between 
imperialism and democracy? Is it a logical or illogical contradic- 
tion? Kievsky uses the word “logical” without stopping to think 
and therefore does not notice that in this particular case it serves 
to conceal (both from the reader’s and author’s eyes and mind) 
the very question he sets out to discuss! That question is the rela- 
tion of economics to politics: the relation of economic conditions 
and the economic content of imperialism to a certain political 
form. To say that every “contradiction” revealed in human dis- 
cussion is a logical contradiction is meaningless tautology. And 
with the aid of this tautology Kievsky evades the substance of 
the question: Is it a “logical” contradiction between two economic 
phenomena or propositions (1)? Or -two political phenomena or 
propositions (2)? Or economic and political phenomena or propo- 
sitions (3)? 

For that is the heart of the matter, once we are discussing 
economic unachievability or achievability under one or another 
political form! 
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Had Kievsky not evaded the heart of the matter, he would 
probably have realised that the contradiction between imperial- 
ism and the republic is a contradiction between the economics 
of latter-day capitalism (namely, monopoly capitalism) and 
political democracy in general. For Kievsky will never prove 
that any major and fundamental democratic measure (popular 
election of officials or officers, complete freedom of association 
and assembly, etc.) is less contradictory to -imperialism (or, 
if you like, more “smiled” upon) than the republic. 

What we have, then, is the proposition we advanced in our 
theses: imperialism contradicts, “logically” contradicts, all politi- 
cal democracy in general. Kievsky does not “smile” on this pro- 
position for it demolishes all his illogical constructions. But what 
can we do about it? Are we to accept a method that is supposed 
to refute certain propositions, but instead secretly advances 
them by using such expressions as “imperialism far from smiles 
on the republic”? 

Further. Why does imperialism far from smile on the repub- 
lic? And how does imperialism “combine” its economics with the 
republic? 

Kievsky has given no thought to that. We would remind him of 
the following words of Engels in reference to the democratic repub- 
lic. Can wealth dominate under this form of government? The 
question concerns the “contradiction” between economics and 
politics. 

Engels replies: “The democratic republic officially knows noth- 
ing any more of property distinctions {between citizens]. In it, 
wealth exercises its power indirectly, but all the more surely. 
On the one hand, in the form of the direct corruption of officials, 
of which America provides the classical example; on the other 
hand, in the form of an alliance between government and stock 
exchange....”288 

There you have an excellent example of economic analysis on 
the question of the “achievability” of democracy under capitalism. 
And the “achievability” of self-determination under imperialism 
is part of that question. 

The democratic republic “logically” contradicts capitalism, 
because “officially” it puts the rich and the poor on an equal footing. 
That is a contradiction between the economic system and the 
political superstructure. There is the same contradiction between 
imperialism and the republic, deepened or aggravated by the fact 
that the change-over from free competition to monopoly makes 
the realisation of political freedoms even more “difficult”. 

How, then, is capitalism reconciled with democracy? By indi- 
rect implementation of the omnipotence of capital. There are two 
economic means for that: (1) direct bribery; (2) alliance of govern- 
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ment and stock exchange. (That is stated in our theses—under 
a bourgeois system finance capital “can freely bribe and buy any 
government and any official”.) 

Once we have the dominance of commodity production, of the 
bourgeoisie, of the power of money—bribery (direct or through 
the stock exchange) is “achievable” under any form of govern- 
ment and under any kind of democracy. 

What, it can be asked, is altered in this respect when capitalism 
gives way to imperialism, i.e., when pre-monopoly capitalism is 
replaced by monopoly capitalism? 

Only that the power of the stock exchange increases. For finance 
capital is industrial capital at its highest, monopoly level which 
has merged with banking capital. The big banks merge with and 
absorb the stock exchange. (The literature on imperialism speaks of 
the declining role of the stock exchange, but only in the sense that 
every giant bank is itself virtually a stock exchange.) 

Further. If “wealth” in general is fully capable of achieving 
domination over any democratic republic by bribery and through 
the stock exchange, then how can Kievsky maintain, without 
lapsing into a very curious “logical contradiction”, that the im- 
mense wealth of the trusts and the banks, which have thousands of 
millions at their command, cannot “achieve” the domination of 
finance capital over a foreign, i.e., politically independent, 
republic?? 

Well? Bribery of officials is “unachievable” in a foreign state? 
Or the “alliance of government and stock exchange” applies only 
to one’s own government?... 

Running through the article is Kievsky’s basic doubt: why 
advocate and, when we are in power, implement the freedom of 
nations to secede, considering that the trend of development is 
towards the merging of nations? For the same reason—we reply— 
that we advocate and, when in power, will implement the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, though the entire trend of development 
is towards abolition of coercive domination of one part of 
society over another. Dictatorship is domination of one part of 
society over the rest of society, and domination, moreover, that 
rests directly on coercion. Dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
only consistently revolutionary class, is necessary to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie and repel its attempts at counter-revolution. 
The question of proletarian dictatorship is of such overriding im- 
portance that he who denies the need for such dictatorship, or 
recognises it only in words, cannot be a member of the Social- 
Democratic Party. However, it cannot be denied that in individ- 
ual cases, by way of exception, for instance, in some small coun- 
try after the social revolution has been accomplished in a neigh- 
bouring big country, peaceful surrender of power by the bourgeoisie 
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is possible, if it is convinced that resistance is hopeless and if it 
prefers to save its skin. It is much more likely, of course, that 
even in small states socialism will not be achieved without civil 
war, and for that reason the only programme of international 
Social-Democracy must be recognition of civil war, though vio- 
lence is, of course, alien to our ideals. The same, mutatis mutandis 
(with the necessary alterations), is applicable to nations. We 
favour their merger, but now there can be no transition from for- 
cible merger and annexation to voluntary merger without freedom 
of secession. We recognise —and quite rightly—the predominance 
of the economic factor, but to interpret it a@ la Kievsky is to make 
a caricature of Marxism. Even the trusts and banks of modern 
imperialism, though inevitable everywhere as part of developed 
capitalism, differ in their concrete aspects from country to coun- 
try. There is astill greater difference, despite homogeneity in essen- 
tials, between political forms in the advanced imperialist coun- 
tries—America, England, France, Germany. The same variety 
will manifest itself also in the path mankind will follow from 
the imperialism of today to the socialist revolution of tomorrow. 
All nations will arrive at socialism—this is inevitable, but all 
will do so in not exactly the same way, each will contribute some- 
thing of its own tosome form of democracy, to some variety of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, to the varying rate of socialist 
transformations in the different aspects of social life. There is 
nothing more primitive from the viewpoint of theory, or more 
ridiculous from that of practice, than to paint, “in the name of 
historical materialism”, this aspect of the future in a monotonous 
grey: The result will be nothing more than Suzdal daubing.?# 
And even if reality were to show that prior to the first victory of 
the socialist proletariat only 1/500 of the nations now oppressed 
will win emancipation and secede, that prior to the final victory 
of the socialist proletariat the world over (i.e., during all the 
vicissitudes of the socialist revolution) also only 1/500 of the 
oppressed nations will secede for a very short time —even in that 
event we would be correct, both from the theoretical and practi- 
cal political standpoint, in advising the workers, already now, 
not to permit into their Social-Democratic parties those socialists 
of the oppressor nations who do not recognise and do not advocate 
freedom of secession for all oppressed nations. For the fact is that 
we do not know, and cannot know, how many of the oppressed 
nations will in practice require secession in order to contribute 
something of their own to the different forms of democracy, the 
different forms of transition to socialism. And that the negation 
of freedom of secession now is theoretically false from beginning 
to end and in practice amounts to servility to the chauvinists 
of the oppressing nations—this we know, see and feel daily. 
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“We emphasise,” P. Kievsky writes in a footnote to the passage quoted 
above, “that we fully support the demand ‘against forcible annexation’....” 

But he makes no reply, not even by a single word, to our per- 
fectly clear statement that this “demand” is tantamount to recog- 
nising self-determination, that there can be no correct definition 
of the concept “annexation” unless it is seen in context with self- 
determination. Presumably Kievsky believes that in a discussion 
it is enough to present one’s arguments and demands without 
any supporting evidence! 

Hé continues: “...We fully accept, in their negative formulation, a number 
of demands that tend to sharpen proletarian consciousness against imperi- 
alism, but there is absolutely no possibility of working out corresponding 


positive formulations on the basis of the existing system. Against war, yes, 
but not for a democratic peace....” 


Wrong—wrong from the first word to the last. Kievsky has 
read our resolution on “Paeifism and the Peace Slogan” (in the 
pamphlet Socialism and War, pp. 44-45) and even approved it, 
I believe. But obviously he did not understand it. We are for 
a democratic peace, only we warn the workers against the decep- 
tion that such a peace is possible under the present, bourgeois 
governments “without a series of revolutions”, as the resolution 
points out. We denounced as a deception of the workers the 
“abstract” advocacy of peace, i.e., one that does not take into 
account the real class nature, or, specifically, the imperialist 
nature of the present governments in the belligerent countries. 
We definitely stated in the Sotsial-Demokrat (No. 47) theses that 
if the revolution places our Party in power during the pres- 
ent war, it will immediately propose a democratic peace to all 
the warring countries. 

Yet, anxious to convince himself and others that he is opposed 
“only” to self-determination and not to democracy in general, 
Kievsky ends up by asserting that we are “not for a democratic 
peace”. Curious logic! 

There is no need to dwell on all the other examples he cites, and 
no sense in wasting space on refuting them, for they are on the 
same level of naive and fallacious logic and can only make the 
reader smile. There is not, nor can there be, such a thing as 
a “negative” Social-Democratic slogan that serves only to “sharp- 
en proletarian consciousness against imperialism” without at the 
same time offering a positive answer to the question of how Social- 
Democracy will solve the problem when it assumes power. 
A “negative” slogan unconnected with a definite positive solution 
will not “sharpen”, but dull consciousness, for such a slogan is 
a hollow phrase, mere shouting, meaningless declamation. 

P. Kievsky does not understand the difference between “ne- 
gative” slogans that stigmatise political evils and economic evils, 
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The difference lies in the fact that certain economic evils are part 
of capitalism as such, whatever the political superstructure, and 
that it is impossible to eliminate them economically without elim- 
inating capitalism itself. Not a single instance can be cited to 
disprove this. On the other hand, political evils represent a de- 
parture from democracy which, economically, is fully possible 
“on the basis of the existing system”, i.e., capitalism, and by way 
of exception is being implemented under capitalism—certain 
aspects in one country, other aspects in another. Again, what the 
author fails to understand is precisely the fundamental conditions 
necessary for the implementation of democracy in general! 

The same applies to the question of divorce. The reader will 
recall that it was first posed by Rosa Luxemburg in the discussion 
on the national question. She expressed the perfectly justified opin- 
ion that if we uphold autonomy within a state (for a definite 
region, area, etc.), we must, as centralist Social-Democrats, insist 
that all major national issues—and divorce legislation is one of 
them—should come within the jurisdiction of the central govern- 
ment and central parliament. This example clearly demonstrates 
that one cannot be a democrat and socialist without demanding 
full freedom of divorce now, because the lack of such freedom is 
additional oppression of the oppressed sex—though it should not 
be difficult to realise that recognition of the freedom to leave one's 
husband is not an invitation to all wives to do so! 

P. Kievsky “objects”: 

“What would this right [of divorce] be like if in such cases [when the wife 
wants to leave the husband] she could not exercise her right? Or if its exercise 
depended on the will of third parties, or, worse still, on the will of claimants 


to her affections? Would we advocate the proclamation of suck a right? Of 
course not!” 


That objection reveals complete failure to understand the 
relation between democracy in general and capitalism. The con- 
ditions that make it impossible for the oppressed classes to “exer- 
cise” their democratic rights are not the exception under capital- 
ism; they are typical of the system. In most cases the right of 
divorce will remain unrealisable under capitalism, for the oppressed 
sex is subjugated economically. No matter how much democ- 
racy there is under capitalism, the woman remains a “domestic 
slave”, a slave locked up in the bedroom, nursery, kitchen. The 
right to elect their “own” people's judges, officials, school-teachers, 
jurymen, etc. is likewise in most cases unrealisable under capital- 
ism precisely because of the economic subjection of the workers 
and peasants. The same applies to the democratic republic: our 
programme defines it as “government by the people”, though all 
Social-Democrats know perfectly well that under capitalism, even 
in the most democratic republic, there is‘bound to be bribery of 
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officials by the bourgeoisie and an alliance of stock exchange and 
the government. 

Only those who cannot think straight or have no knowledge of 
Marxism will conclude: so there is no point in having a republic, 
no point in freedom of divorce, no point in democracy, no point 
in self-determination of nations! But Marxists know that democ- 
racy does not abolish class oppression. It only makes the class 
struggle more direct, wider, more open and pronounced, and that 
is what we need. The fuller the freedom of divorce, the clearer will 
women see that the source of their “domestic slavery” is capital- 
ism, not lack of rights. The more democratic the system of govern- 
ment, the clearer will the workers see that the root evil is capi- 
talism, not lack of rights. The fuller national equality (and it is 
not complete without freedom of secession), the clearer will the 
workers of the oppressed nations see that the cause of their op- 
pression is capitalism, not lack of rights, etc. 

It must be said again and again: It is embarrassing to have to 
drive home the ABC of Marxism, but what is one to do if Kievsky 
does not know it? 

He discusses divorce in much the same way as one of the secre- 
taries of the Organising Committee abroad, Semkovsky, dis- 
cussed it, if I remember rightly, in the Paris Golos.** His line of 
reasoning was that freedom of divorce is not, it is true, an invita- 
tion to all wives to leave their husbands, but if it is proved that 
all other husbands are better than yours, madame, then it amounts 
to one and the same thing!! 

In taking that line of argument Semkovsky forgot that crank 
thinking is not a violation of socialist or democratic principles. 
If Semkovsky were to tell a woman that all other husbands were 
better than hers, no one would regard this as violation of demo- 
cratic principles. At most people would say: There are bound to 
be big cranks in a big party. But if Semkovsky were to take it 
into his head to defend as a democrat a person who opposed free- 
dom of divorce and appealed to the courts, the police or the 
church to prevent his wife leaving him, we feel sure that even 
most of Semkovsky’s colleagues on the Secretariat Abroad, though 
they are sorry socialists, would refuse to support him! 

Both Semkovsky and Kievsky, in their “discussion” of divorce, 
fail to understand the issue and avoid its substance, namely, that 
under capitalism the right of divorce, as all other democratic 
rights without exception, is conditional, restricted, formal, narrow 
and extremely difficult of realisation. Yet no self-respecting 
Social-Democrat will consider anyone opposing the right of divorce 
a democrat, let alone a socialist. That is the crux of the matter. 
All “democracy” consists in the proclamation and realisation of 
“rights” which under capitalism are realisable only to a very 
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small degree and only relatively. But without the proclamation 
of these rights, without a struggle to introduce them now, imme- 
diately, without training the masses in the spirit of this struggle, 
socialism is impossible. 

Having failed to understand that, Kievsky bypasses the central 
question, that belongs to his special subject, namely, how will 
we Social-Democrats abolish national oppression? He shunts the 
question aside with phrases about the world being “drenched in 
blood”, etc. (though this has no bearing on the matter under 
discussion). This leaves only one single argument: the socialist 
revolution will solve everything! Or, the argument sometimes 
advanced by people who share his views: self-determination is 
impossible under capitalism and superfluous under socialism. 

From the theoretical standpoint that view is nonsensical; from 
the practical political standpoint it is chauvinistic. It fails to 
appreciate the significance of democracy. For socialism is impos- 
sible without democracy because: (41) the proletariat cannot per- 
form the socialist revolution unless it prepares for it by the strug- 
gle for democracy; (2) victorious socialism cannot consolidate its 
victory and bring humanity to the withering away of the state 
without implementing full democracy. To claim that self-deter- 
mination is superfluous under socialism is therefore just as non- 
sensical and just as hopelessly confusing as to claim that democ- 
racy is superfluous under socialism. 

Self-determination is no more impossible under capitalism, and 
just as superfluous under socialism, as democracy generally. 

The economic revolution will create the necessary prerequi- 
sites for eliminating all types of political oppression. Precisely for 
that reason it is illogical and incorrect to reduce everything to 
the economic revolution, for the question is: how to eliminate 
national oppression? It cannot be eliminated without an economic 
revolution. That is incontestable. But to limit ourselves to this 
is to lapse into absurd and wretched imperialist Economism. 

We must carry out national equality; proclaim, formulate and 
implement equal “rights” for all nations. Everyone agrees with 
that save, perhaps, P. Kievsky. But this poses a question which 
Kievsky avoids: is not negation of the right to form a national 
state negation of equality? 

Of course it is. And consistent, i.e., socialist, democrats pro- 
claim, formulate and will implement this right, without which 
there is no path to complete, voluntary rapprochement and merging 
of nations. 


Written August-October 1916 


First published in the magazine Collected Works, Vol. 23, pp. 40-47, 
Zvezda Nos. 1 and 2, 1924 68-75 





From THE MILITARY PROGRAMME 
OF THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 


The history of the twentieth century, this century of “unbridled 
imperialism”, is replete with colonial wars. But what we Euro- 
peans, the imperialist oppressors of the majority of the world’s 
peoples, with our habitual, despicable European chauvinism, 
call “colonial wars” are often national wars, or national rebel- 
lions of these oppressed peoples. One of the main features of im- 
perialism is that it accelerates capitalist development in the 
most backward countries, and thereby extends and intensifies the 
struggle against national oppression. That is a fact, and from it 
inevitably follows that imperialism must often give rise to na- 
tional wars. Junius, who defends the above-quoted “theses” in her 
pamphlet, says that in the imperialist era every national war 
against an imperialist Great Power leads to the intervention of 
a rival imperialist Great Power. Every national war is thus 
turned into an imperialist war. But that argument is wrong too. 
This can happen, but does not always happen. Many colonial 
wars between 1900 and 1914 did not follow that course. And it 
would be simply ridiculous to declare, for instance, that after 
the present war, if it ends in the utter exhaustion of all the bel- 
ligerents, “there can be no” national, progressive, revolutionary 
wars “of any kind”, waged, say, by China in alliance with India, 
Persia, Siam, etc., against the Great Powers. 

To deny all possibility of national wars under imperialism is 
wrong in theory, obviously mistaken historically, and tantamount 
to European chauvinism in practice: we who belong to nations 
that oppress hundreds of millions in Europe, Africa, Asia, etc., 
are invited to tell the oppressed peoples that it is “impossible” 
for them to wage war against “our” nations! 

Secondly, civil war is just as much a war as any other. He who 
accepts the class struggle cannot fail to accept civil wars, which 
in every class society are the natural, and under certain condi- 
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tions inevitable, continuation, development and intensification 
of the class struggle. That has been confirmed by every great revo- 
lution. To repudiate civil war, or to forget about it, is to fall into 
extreme opportunism and renounce the socialist revolution. 

Thirdly, the victory of socialism in one country does not at 
one stroke eliminate all war in general. On the contrary, it pre- 
supposes wars. The development of capitalism proceeds extremely 
unevenly in different countries. It cannot be otherwise under 
commodity production. From this it follows irrefutably that social- 
ism cannot achieve victory simultaneously in all countries. 
It will achieve victory first in one or several countries, while the 
others will for some time remain bourgeois or pre-bourgeois. This 
is bound to create not only friction, but a direct attempt on the 
part of the bourgeoisie of other countries to crush the socialist 
state's victorious proletariat. In such cases a war on our part would 
be a legitimate and just war. It would be a war for socialism, for 
the liberation of other nations from the bourgeoisie. Engels was 
perfectly right when, in his letter to Kautsky of September 12, 
1882, he clearly stated that it was possible for already victorious 
socialism to wage “defensive wars’. What he had in mind was 
defence of the victorious proletariat against the bourgeoisie of 
other countries. 

Only after we have overthrown, finally vanquished and expro- 
priated the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and not merely of one 
country, will wars become impossible. And from a scientific point 
of view it would be utterly wrong —and utterly unrevolutionary — 
for us to evade or gloss over the most important thing: crushing 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie—the most difficult task, and one 
demanding the greatest amount of fighting, in the transition to 
socialism. The “social” parsons and opportunists are always ready 
to build dreams of future peaceful socialism. But the very thing 
that distinguishes them from revolutionary Social-Democrats is 
that they refuse to think about and reflect on the fierce class 
struggle and class wars needed to achieve that beautiful future. 


Written in German in September Collected Works, Vol. 23, pp. 78-79 
1916 





From IMPERIALISM AND THE SPLIT IN SOCIALISM 


Is there any connection between imperialism and the monstrous 
and disgusting victory opportunism (in the form of social- 
chauvinism) has gained over the labour movement in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern socialism. And 
having in our Party literature fully established, first, the imperi- 
alist character of our era and of the present war, and, second, 
the inseparable historical connection between social-chauvinism 
and opportunism, as well as the intrinsic similarity of their 
political ideology, we can and must proceed to analyse this fun- 
damental question. 

We have to begin with as precise and full a definition of im- 
perialism as possible. Imperialism is a specific historical stage of 
capitalism. Its specific character is threefold: imperialism is 
(1) monopoly capitalism; (2) parasitic, or decaying capitalism; 
(3) moribund capitalism. The supplanting of free competition 
by monopoly is the fundamental economic feature, the quintessence 
of imperialism. Monopoly manifests itself in five principal forms: 
(1) cartels, syndicates and trusts—the concentration of production 
has reached a degree which gives rise to these monopolistic asso- 
ciations of capitalists; (2) the monopolistic position of the big 
banks —three, four or five giant banks manipulate the whole eco- 
nomic life of America, France, Germany; (3) seizure of the sources 
of raw material by the trusts and the financial oligarchy (finance 
capital is monopoly industrial capital merged with bank capital); 
(4) the (economic) partition of the world by the international 
cartels has begun. There are already over one hundred such inter- 
national cartels, which command the entire world market and 
divide it “amicably” among themselves—until war redivides it. 
The export of capital, as distinct from the export of commodities 
under. non-monopoly capitalism, is a highly characteristic pheno- 
menon and is closely linked with the economic and territorial- 
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political partition of the world;'(5) the territorial partition of 
the werld (colonies) is completed. 

Imperialism, as the highest stage of capitalism in America 
and Europe, and later in Asia, took final shape in the period 
1898-1914. The Spanish-American War (1898), the Anglo-Boer War 
(1899-1902), the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) and the economic 
crisis in Europe in 1900 are the chief historical landmarks in the 
new era of world history. 

The fact that imperialism is parasitic or decaying capitalism 
is manifested first of all in the tendency to decay, which is char- 
acteristic of every monopoly under the system of private owner- 
ship of the means of production. The difference between the 
democratic-republican and the reactionary-monarchist imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie is obliterated precisely because they are both 
rotting alive (which by no means precludes an extraordinarily 
rapid development of capitalism in individual branches of indus- 
try, in individual countries, and in individual periods). Secondly, 
the decay of capitalism is manifested in the creation of a huge 
stratum of rentiers, capitalists who live by “clipping coupons”. 
In each of the four leading imperialist countries —England, 
U.S.A., France and Germany—capital in securities amounts to 
100,000 or 150,000 million francs, from which each country de- 
rives an annual income of no less than five to eight thousand mil- 
lion. Thirdly, export of capital is parasitism raised to a high 
pitch. Fourthly, “finance capital strives for domination, not 
freedom”. Political reaction all along the line is a characteristic 
feature of imperialism. Corruption, bribery on a huge scale and 
all kinds of fraud. Fifthly, the exploitation of oppressed nations— 
which is inseparably connected with annexations—and especial- 
ly the exploitation of colonies by a handful of “Great” Powers, 
increasingly transforms the “civilised” world into a parasite on 
the body of hundreds of millions in the uncivilised nations. The 
Roman proletarian lived at the expense of society. Modern socie- 
ty lives at the expense of the modern proletarian. Marx specially 
stressed this profound observation of Sismondi.7®* Imperialism 
somewhat changes the situation. A privileged upper stratum of 
the proletariat in the imperialist countries lives partly at the 
expense of hundreds of millions in the uncivilised nations. 

It is clear why imperialism is moribund capitalism, capitalism 
in transition to socialism: monopoly, which grows out of capital- 
ism, is already dying capitalism, the beginning of its transition 
to socialism. The tremendous socialisation of labour by imperial- 
ism (what its apologists—the bourgeois economists—call “inter- - 
locking”) produces the same result. 

Advancing this definition of imperialism brings us into com- 
plete contradiction to K. Kautsky, who refuses to regard imperi- 
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alism as a “phase of capitalism” and defines it as a policy “pre- 
ferred” by finance capital, a tendency of “industrial” countries to 
annex “agrarian” countries.* Kautsky’s definition is thoroughly 
false from the theoretical standpoint. What distinguishes imperi- 
alism is the rule not of industrial capital, but of finance capital, 
the striving to annex not agrarian countries, particularly, but 
every kind of country. Kautsky divorces imperialist politics 
from imperialist economics, he divorces monopoly in politics 
from monopoly in economics in order to pave the way for his 
vulgar bourgeois reformism, such as “disarmament”, “ultra- 
imperialism” and similar nonsense. The whole purpose and signi- 
ficance of this theoretical falsity is to obscure the most profound 
contradictions of imperialism and thus justify the theory of 
“unity” with the apologists of imperialism, the outright social- 
chauvinists and opportunists.... 

The proletariat is the child of capitalism—of world capitalism, 
and not only of European capitalism, or of imperialist capital- 
ism. On a world scale, fifty years sooner or fifty years later — 
measured on a world scale this is a minor point —the “proletari- 
at” of course “will be” united, and revolutionary Social-Democracy 
will “inevitably” be victorious within it. But that is not the 
point, Messrs. Kautskyites. The point is that at the present time, 
in the imperialist countries of Europe, you are fawning on the 
opportunists, who are alien to the proletariat as a class, who are 
the servants, the agents of the bourgeoisie and the vehicles of its 
influence, and unless the labour movement rids itself of them, 
it will remain a bourgeois labour movement. By advocating 
“unity” with the opportunists, with the Legiens and Davids, the 
Plekhanovs, the Chkhenkelis and Potresovs, etc., you are, objec- 
tively, defending the enslavement of the workers by the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie with the aid of its best agents in the labour move- 
ment. The victory of revolutionary Social-Democracy on a world 
scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving and will move, 
is proceeding and will proceed, against you, it will be a victory 
over you. 

These two trends, one might even say two parties, in the 
present-day labour movement, which in 1914-16 so obviously 
parted ways all over the world, were traced by Engels and Marz 
in England throughout the course of decades, roughly from 1858 
to 1892. 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see the imperialist epoch of 
world capitalism, which began not earlier than 1898-1900. But 


* “Imperialism is a product of nen developed industrial capitalism. 
It consists in the striving of every industrial capitalist nation to subjugate 
and annex ever larger agrarian territories, irrespective of the nations that 
inhabit them” (Kautsky in Die Neue Zeit, September 11, 1914). 
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it has been a peculiar feature of England that even in the middle 
of the nineteenth century she already revealed at least two major 
distinguishing features of imperialism: (1) vast colonies, and 
(2) monopoly profit (due to her monopoly position in the world 
market). In both respects England at that time was an exception 
among capitalist countries, and Engels and Marx, analysing this 
exception, quite clearly and definitely indicated its connection 
with the (temporary) victory of opportunism in the English 
labour movement. 

In a letter to Marx, dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote: 
“--The English proletariat is actually becoming more and more 
bourgeois, so that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparent- 
ly aiming ultimately at the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy 
and a bourgeois proletariat alongside the bourgeoisie. For a nation 
which exploits the whole world this is of course to a certain extent 
justifiable.”**7 In a letter to Sorge, dated September 21, 1872, 
Engels informs him that Hales kicked up a big row in the Federal 
Council of the International and secured a vote of censure on 
Marx for saying that “the English labour leaders had sold them- 
selves”. Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, 1874: “As to the urban 
workers here (in England), it is a pity that the whole pack of 
leaders did not get into Parliament. This would be the surest 
way of getting rid of the whole lot.” In a letter to Marx, dated 
August 11, 1881, Engels speaks about “those very worst English 
trade unions which allow themselves to be led by men sold to, or 
at least paid by, the bourgeoisie”. In a letter to Kautsky, dated 
September 12, 1882, Engels wrote: “You ask me what the English 
workers think about colonial policy. Well, exactly the same as they 
think about politics in general. There is no workers’ party here, 
there are only Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals, and the work- 
ers gaily share the feast of England’s monopoly of the world 
market and the colonies,”# 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Sorge: “The most repul- 
sive thing here [in England] is the bourgeois ‘respectability’, 
which has grown deep into the bones of the workers.... Even Tom 
Mann, whom I regard as the best of the lot, is fond of mentioning 
that he will be lunching with the Lord Mayor. If one compares 
this with the French, one realises what a revolution is good for, 
after all.”28 In a letter, dated April 19, 1890: “But under the 
surface the movement [of the working class in England] is going 
on, is embracing ever wider sections and mostly just among the 
hitherto stagnant lowest [Engels’s italics] strata. The day is no 
longer far off when this mass will suddenly find itself, when it 
will dawn upon it that it itself is this colossal mass in motion.” 
On March 4, 1891: “The failure of the collapsed Dockers’ Union; 
the ‘old’ conservative trade unions, rich and therefore cowardly, 
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reniain lone on the field....” September 14, 1891: at the Newcastle 
Trade Union Congress the old unionists, opponents of the eight- 
hour day, were defeated “and the bourgeois papers recognise 
the defeat of the bourgeois labour party” (Engels's italics 
throughout).... 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over the course 
of decades, were also’ expressed by him publicly, in the press, is 
proved by his preface to the second edition of The Condition of 
the Working Class in England, 1892.7°° Here he speaks of an 
“aristocracy among the working class”, of a “privileged minority 
of the workers”, in contradistinction to the “great mass of work- 
ing people”. “A small, privileged, protected minority” of the 
working class alone was “permanently benefited” by the priv- 
ileged position of England in 1848-68, whereas “the great bulk 
of them experienced at best but a temporary improvement”.... 
“With the break-down of that [England's industrial] monopoly, 
the English working class will lose that privileged position....” 
The members of the “new” unions, the unions of the unskilled 
workers, “had this immense advantage, that their minds were 
virgin soil, entirely free from the inherited ‘respectable’ bourgeois 
prejudices which hampered the brains of the better situated 
‘old unionists’”.... “The so-called workers’ representatives” in 
England are people “who are forgiven their being members of 
the working class because they themselves would like to drown 
their quality of being workers in the ocean of their liberalism”.... 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of Marx 
and Engels at rather great length in order that the reader may 
study them as a whole. And they should be studied, they are 
worth carefully pondering over. For they are the pivot of the 
tactics in the labour movement that are dictated by the objec- 
tive conditions of the imperialist era. 

Here, too, Kautsky has tried to “befog the issue” and substi- 
tute for Marxism sentimental conciliation with the opportun- 
ists. Arguing against the avowed and naive sooial-imperialists 
(men like Lensch) who justify Germany's participation in the 
war aS a means of destroying England’s monopoly, Kautsky 
“corrects” this obvious falsehood by another equally obvious false- 
hood. Instead of a cynical falsehood he employs a suave false- 
hood! The industrial monopoly of England, he says, has long ago 
been broken, has long ago been destroyed, and there is nothing 
left to destroy. 

Why is this argument false? 

Because, firstly, it overlooks England's colonial monopoly. 
Yet Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very clearly as early 
as 1882, thirty-four years ago! Although England's industrial 
monopoly may have been destroyed, her colonial monopoly not 
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only remains, but has become extremely accentuated, for the 
whole world is already divided up! By means of this suave lie 
Kautsky smuggles in the bourgeois-pacifist and opportunist- 
philistine idea that “there is nothing to fight about”. On the con- 
trary, not only have the capitalists something to fight about now, 
but they cannot help fighting if they want to preserve capital- 
ism, for without a forcible redivision of colonies the new imperial- 
ist countries cannot obtain the privileges enjoyed by the older 
(and weaker) imperialist powers. 

Secondly, why does England’s monopoly explain the (tempo- 
rary) victory of opportunism in England? Because monopoly 
yields superprofits, i.e., a surplus of profits over and above the 
capitalist profits that are normal and customary all over the 
world. The capitalists can devote a part (and not a small one, 
at that!) of these superprofits to bribe their own workers, to create 
something like an alliance (recall the celebrated “alliances” 
described by the Webbs of English trade unions and employers) 
between the workers of the given nation and their capitalists 
against the other countries. England’s industrial monopoly was 
already destroyed by the end of the nineteenth century. That is 
beyond dispute. But how did this destruction take place? Did all 
monopoly disappear? 

If that were so, Kautsky's “theory” of conciliation (with the 
opportunists) would to a certain extent be justified. But it is 
not so, and that is just the point. Imperialism is monopoly capi- 
talism. Every cartel, trust, syndicate, every giant bank is a 
monopoly. Superprofits have not disappeared; they still remain. 
The exploitation of all other countries by one privileged, finan- 
cially wealthy country remains and has become more intense. A 
handful of wealthy countries—there are only four of them, if we 
mean independent, really gigantic, “modern” wealth: England, 
France, the United States and Germany—have developed monop- 
oly to vast proportions, they obtain superprofits running into 
hundreds, if not thousands, of millions, they “ride on the backs” 
of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people in other countries 
and fight among themselves for the division of the particularly 
rich, particularly fat and particularly easy spoils. 

This, in fact, is the economic and political essence of imperial- 
ism, the profound contradictions of which Kautsky glosses over 
instead of exposing. 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can economi- 
cally bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by spending on this 
a hundred million or so francs a year, for its superprofits most 
likely amount to about a thousand million. And how this little 
sop is divided among the labour ministers, “labour representa- 
tives” (remember Engels’s splendid analysis of the term), labour 
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members of war industries committees,*! labour officials, work- 
ers belonging to the narrow craft unions, office employees, etc., 
etc., is a secondary question. 

Between 1848 and 1868, and to a certain extent even later, only 
England enjoyed a monopoly: that is why opportunism could pre- 
vail there for decades. No other countries possessed either very 
rich colonies or an industrial monopoly. 

The last third of the nineteenth century saw the transition 
to the new, imperialist era. Finance capital not of one, but of 
several, though very few, Great Powers enjoys a monopoly. (In 
Japan and Russia the monopoly of military power, vast territo- 
ries, or special facilities for robbing minority nationalities, China, 
etc., partly supplements, partly takes the place of, the monopoly 
of modern, up-to-date finance capital.) This difference explains 
why England’s monopoly position could remain unchallenged for 
decades. The monopoly of modern finance capital is being fran- 
tically challenged; the era of imperialist wars has begun. It was 
possible in those days to bribe and corrupt the working class of 
one country for decades. This is now improbable, if not impossible. 
But on the other hand, every imperialist “Great” Power can and 
does bribe smaller strata (than in England in 1848-68) of the 
“labour aristocracy”, Formerly a “bourgeois labour party”, to use 
Engels’s remarkably profound expression, could arise only in one 
country, because it alone enjoyed a monopoly, but, on the other 
hand, it could exist for a long time. Now a “bourgeois labour party” 
is inevitable and typical in all imperialist countries; but in view 
of the desperate struggle they are waging for the division of 
spoils, it is improbable that such a party can prevail for long in 
a number of countries. For the trusts, the financial oligarchy, 
high prices, etc., while enabling the bribery of a handful in 
the top layers, are increasingly oppressing, crushing, ruining 
and torturing the mass of the proletariat and the semi-prole- 
tariat. 

On the one hand, there is the tendency of the bourgeoisie 
and the opportunists to convert a handful of very rich and privil- 
eged nations into “eternal” parasites on the body of the rest of 
mankind, to “rest on the laurels” of the exploitation of Negroes, 
Indians, etc., keeping them in subjection with the aid of the 
excellent weapons of extermination provided by modern militar- 
ism. On the other hand, there is the tendency of the masses, who 
are more oppressed than before and who bear the whole brunt of 
imperialist wars, to cast off this yoke and to overthrow the bour- 
geoisie, It is in the struggle between these two tendencies that 
the history of the labour movement will now inevitably develop. 
For the first tendency is not accidental; it is “substantiated” eco- 
nomically. In all countries the bourgeoisie has already begotten, 
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fostered and secured for itself “bourgeois labour parties” of social- 
chauvinists. The difference between a definitely formed party, 
like Bissolati’s in Italy, for example, which is fully social- 
imperialist, and, say, the semi-formed near-party of the Potresovs, 
Gvozdyovs, Bulkins, Chkheidzes, Skobelevs and Co., is an imma- 
terial difference. The important thing is that, economically, the 
desertion of a stratum of the labour aristocracy to the bourgeoisie 
has matured and become an accomplished fact; and this econom- 
ic fact, this shift in class relations, will find political form, in 
one shape or another, without any particular “difficulty”. 

On the economic basis referred to above, the political institutions 
of modern capitalism—press, parliament, associations, congresses, 
etc.—have created political privileges and sops for the respectful, 
meek, reformist and patriotic office employees and workers, cor- 
responding to the economic privileges and sops. Lucrative and 
soft jobs in the government or on the war industries committees, 
in parliament and on diverse committees, on the editorial staffs of 
“respectable”, legally published newspapers or on the manage- 
ment councils of no less respectable and “bourgeois law-abiding” 
trade unions this is the bait by which the imperialist bourgeoisie 
attracts and rewards the representatives and supporters of the 
“bourgeois labour parties”. 

The mechanics of political democracy works in the same direc- 
tion. Nothing in our times can be done without elections; nothing 
can be done without the masses. And in this era of printing and 
parliamentarism it is impossible to gain the following of the masses 
without a widely ramified, systematically managed, well-equipped 
system of flattery, lies, fraud, juggling with fashionable and 
popular catchwords, and promising all manner of reforms and 
blessings to the workers right and left—as long as they renounce 
the revolutionary struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 
I would call this system Lloyd-Georgism, after the English Minis- 
ter Lloyd George, one of the foremost and most dexterous repre- 
sentatives of this system in the classic land of the “bourgeois 
labour party”. A first-class bourgeois manipulator, an astute poli- 
tician, a popular orator who will deliver any speeches you like, 
even r-r-revolutionary ones, to a labour audience, and a man 
who is capable of obtaining sizable sops for docile workers in the 
shape of social reforms (insurance, etc.), Lloyd George serves 
the bourgeoisie splendidly,* and serves it precisely among the 


* I recently read an article in an English magazine by a Tory, a politi- 
cal opponent of Lloyd George, entitled “Lloyd George from the Standpoint 
of a Tory”. The war opened the eyes of this opponent and made him realise 
what an excéllent servant of the bourgeoisie this Lloyd George is! The Tories 
have made peace with him! 


a 
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workers, brings its influence precisely to the proletariat, to where 
the bourgeoisie needs it most and where it finds it most difficult 
to subject the masses morally. 

And is there such a great difference between Lloyd George and 
the Scheidemanns, Legiens, Hendersons and Hyndmans, Plekha- 
novs, Renaudels and Co.? Of the latter, it may be objected, some 
will return to the revolutionary socialism of Marx. This is pos- 
sible, but it is an insignificant difference in degree, if the question 
is regarded from its political, i.e., its mass aspect. Certain individ- 
uals among the present social-chauvinist leaders may return 
to the proletariat. But the social-chauvinist or (what is the same 
thing) opportunist trend can neither disappear nor “return” to 
the revolutionary proletariat. Wherever Marxism is popular among 
the workers, this political trend, this “bourgeois labour party”, 
will swear by the name of Marx. It cannot be prohibited from 
doing this, just as a trading firm cannot be prohibited from using 
any particular label, sign or advertisement. It has always been 
the case in history that after the death of revolutionary leaders 
who were popular among the oppressed classes, their enemies 
have attempted to appropriate their names so as to deceive the 
oppressed classes. 

The fact is that “bourgeois labour parties”, as a political phenom- 
enon, have already been formed in all the foremost capitalist 
countries, and that unless a determined and relentless struggle is 
waged all along the line against these parties—or groups, trends, 
etc., it is all the same—there can be no question of a struggle against 
imperialism, or of Marxism, or of a socialist labour movement. 
The Chkheidze faction,”®* Nashe Dyelo and Golos Truda®® in 
Russia, and the O.C. supporters®*‘ abroad are nothing but varie- 
ties of one such party. There is not the slightest reason for think- 
ing that these parties will disappear before the social revolution. 
On the contrary, the nearer the revolution approaches, the more 
strongly it flares up and the more sudden and violent the transi- 
tions and leaps in its progress, the greater will be the part the 
struggle of the revolutionary mass stream against the opportun- 
ist petty-bourgeois stream will play in the labour movement. 
Kautskyism is not an independent trend, because it has no roots 
either in the masses or in the privileged stratum which has desert- 
ed to the bourgeoisie. But the danger of Kautskyism lies in the 
fact that, utilising the ideology of the past, it endeavours to re- 
concile the proletariat with the “bourgeois labour party”, to pre- 
serve the unity of the proletariat with that party and thereby 
enhance the latter’s prestige. The masses no longer follow the avowed 
social-chauvinists: Lloyd George has been hissed down at workers’ 
meetings in England; Hyndman has left the party; the Renau- 
dels and Scheidemanns, the Potresovs and Gvozdyovs are 
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protected by the police. The Kautskyites’ masked defence of the 
social-chauvinists is much more dangerous. 

One of the most common sophistries of Kautskyism is its refer- 
ence to the “masses”. We do not want, they say, to break away 
from the masses and mass organisations. But just think how 
Engels put the question. In the nineteenth century the “mass orga- 
nisations” of the English trade unions were on the side of the 
bourgeois labour party. Marx and Engels did not reconcile them- 
selves to it on this ground; they exposed it. They did not forget, 
firstly, that the trade union organisations directly embraced a 
minority of the proletariat. In England then, as in Germany now, 
not more than one-fifth of the proletariat was organised. No one 
can seriously think it possible to organise the majority of the 
proletariat under capitalism. Secondly—and this is the main 
point—it is not so much a question of the size of an organisation, 
as of the real, objective significance of its policy: does its policy . 
represent the masses, does it serve them, i.e., does it aim at their 
liberation from capitalism, or does it represent the interests of 
the minority, the minority’s reconciliation with capitalism? The 
latter was true of England in the nineteenth century, and it is 
true of Germany, etc., now. 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois labour party” 
of the old trade unions—the privileged minority —and the “lowest 
mass”, the real majority, and appeals to the latter, who are 
not infected by “bourgeois respectability”. This is the essence of 
Marxist tactics! 

Neither we nor anyone else can calculate precisely what por- 
tion of the proletariat is following and will follow the social- 
chauvinists and opportunists. This will be revealed only by the 
struggle, it will be definitely decided only by the socialist revo- 
lution. But we know for certain that the “defenders of the father- 
land” in the imperialist war represent only a minority. And it is 
therefore our duty, if we wish to remain socialists, to go down lower 
and deeper, to the real masses; this is the whole meaning and the 
whole purport of the struggle against opportunism. By exposing 
the fact that the opportunists and social-chauvinists are in reality 
betraying and selling the interests of the masses, that they dre 
defending the temporary privileges of a minority of the workers, 
that they are the vehicles of bourgeois ideas and influences, that 
they are really allies and agents of the bourgeoisie, we teach the 
masses to appreciate their true political interests, to fight 
for socialism and for the revolution through all the long and 
painful vicissitudes of imperialist wars and imperialist armis- 
tices. 

The only Marxist line in the world labour movement is to 
explain to the masses the inevitability and necessity of breaking 
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with opportunism, to educate them for revolution by waging 
a relentless struggle against opportunism, to utilise the expe- 
riences of the war to expose, not conceal, the utter vileness of 
national-liberal labour politics. 

In the next article, we shall try to sum up the principal fea- 
tures that distinguish this line from Kautskyism. 


Written in October 1916 


Published in Sbornik Sotsial- Collected Works, Vol. 23, pp. 105-07, 
Demokrata No. 2, December 1916 111-20 

















From STATISTICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Facts are stubborn things, runs the English saying, It comes to 
mind, in particular, when a certain author waxes enthusiastic 
about the greatness of the “nationality principle” in its different 
implications and relationships. What is more, in most cases the 
“principle” is applied just as aptly, and is just as much in place, 
as the exclamation “many happy returns of the day” by a certain 
folk-tale character at the sight of a funeral. 

Precise facts, indisputable facts—they are especially abhorrent 
to this type of author, but are especially necessary if we want 
to form a proper understanding of this complicated, difficult 
and often deliberately confused question. But how to gather the 
facts? How to establish their connection and interdependence? 

The most widely used, and most fallacious, method in the realm 
of social phenomena is to tear out individual minor facts and jug- 
gle with examples. Selecting chance examples presents no difficul- 
ty at all, but is of no value, or of purely negative value, for in 
each individual case everything hinges on the historically concrete 
situation. Facts, if we take them in their entirety, in their inter- 
connection, are not only stubborn things, but undoubtedly proof- 
bearing things. Minor facts, if taken out of their entirety, out of 
their interconnection, if they are arbitrarily selected and torn out 
of context, are ‘merely things for juggling, or even worse. For 
instance, when an author who was once a serious author and 
wishes to be regarded as such now too takes the fact of the Mon- 
golian yoke and presents it as an example that explains certain 
events in twentieth-century Europe, can this be considered merely 
juggling, or would it not be more correct to consider it political 
chicanery? The Mongolian yoke is a fact of history, and one doubt- 
lessly connected with the national question, just as in twentieth- 
century Europe we observe a number of facts likewise doubtless- 
ly connected with this question. But you will find few people— 
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of the type the French describe as “national clowns” —who would 
venture, while claiming to be serious, to use thig fact of the 
Mongolian yoke as an illustration of events in t th-century 
Europe. 

The inference is clear: we must seek to build a reliable founda- 
tion of precise and indisputable facts that can be confronted to any 
of the “general” or “example-based” arguments now so grossly 
misused in certain countries. And if it is to be a real foundation, 
we must take not individual facts, but the sum total of facts, with- 
out @ single exception, relating to the question under discussion. 
Otherwise there will be the inevitable, and fully justified, suspi- 
cion that the facts were selected or compiled arbitrarily, that 
instead of historical phenomena being presented in objective 
interconnection and interdependence and treated as a whole, we 
are presenting a “subjective” concoction to justify what might 
prove to be a dirty business. This does happen... and more often 
than one might think. 


Written in January 1917 


First published in the magazine Collected Works, Vol. 23, pp. 271-73 
Bolshevik No. 2, 1935 
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From LETTERS ON TACTICS 


Marxism requires of us a strictly exact and objectively veri- 
fiable analysis of the relations of classes and of the concrete 
features peculiar to each historical situation. We Bolsheviks have 
always tried to meet this requirement, which is absolutely essen- 
tial for giving a scientific foundation to policy. 

“Our theory is not a dogma, but a guide to action,”28° Marx 
and Engels always said, rightly ridiculing the mere memorising 
and repetition of “formulas”, that at best arecapable only of mark- 
ing out general tasks, which are necessarily modifiable by the 
concrete economic and political conditions of each particular 
period of the historical process. 

What, then, are the clearly established objective facts which 
the party of the revolutionary proletariat must now be guided 
by in defining the tasks and forms of its activity? 

Both in my first Letter from Afar (“The First Stage of the First 
Revolution”) published in Pravda Nos. 14 and 15, March 21 and 
22, 1917, and in my theses, I define “the specific feature of the 
present situation in Russia” as a period of transition from the 
first stage of the revolution to the second. I therefore considered 
the basic slogan, the “task ofthe day” at thismoment to be: “Work- 
ers, you have performed miracles of proletarian heroism, the 
heroism of the people, in the civil war against tsarism. You must 
perform miracles of organisation, organisation of the proletariat 
and of the whole people, to prepare the way for your victory in 
the second stage of the revolution” (Pravda No. 15). 

What, then, is the first stage? 

It is the passing of state power to the bourgeoisie. 

Before the February-March revolution of 1917, state power in 
Russia was in the hands of one old class, namely, the feudal land- 
ed nobility, headed by Nicholas Romanov. 

After the revolution, the power is in the hands of a different 
class, a new class, namely, the bourgeoisie. 
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The passing of state power from one class to another is the first, 
the principal, the basic sign of a revolution, both in the strictly 
scientific and in the practical political meaning of that term. 

To this extent, the bourgeois, or the bourgeois-democratic, 
revolution in Russia is completed. 

But at this point we hear a clamour of protest from people who 
readily call themselves “old Bolsheviks”. Didn’t we always 
maintain, they say, that the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
is completed only by the “revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry”? Is the agrarian revolution, 
which is also a bourgeois-democratic .revolution, completed? Is 
it not a fact, on the contrary, that it has not even started? 

My answer is: The Bolshevik slogans and ideas on the whole 
have been confirmed by history; but concretely things have worked 
out differently; they are more original, more peculiar, more varie- 
gated than anyone could have expected. 

To ignore or overlook this fact would mean taking after those 
“old Bolsheviks” who more than once already have played so 
regrettable a role in the history of our Party by reiterating for- 
mulas senselessly learned by rote instead of studying the specific 
features of the new and living reality. 

“The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry” has already become a reality* in the Russian 
revolution, for this “formula” envisages only a relation of classes, 
and not a concrete political institution implementing this relation, 
this co-operation. “The Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties” there you have the “revolutionary-democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry” already accomplished in real- 
ity. 

This formula is already antiquated. Events have moved it from 
the realm of formulas into the realm of reality, clothed it with 
flesh and bone, concretised it and thereby modified it. 

A new and different task now faces us: to effect a split within 
this dictatorship between the proletarian elements (the anti-defenc- 
ist, internationalist, “Communist” elements, who stand for a 
transition to the commune) and the small-proprietor or petty- 
bourgeois elements (Chkheidze, Tsereteli, Steklov, the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries*** and the other revolutionary defencists, who 
are opposed to moving towards the commune and are in favour 
of “supporting” the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois government). 

The person who now speaks only of a “revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” is behind the 
times, consequently, he has in effect gone over to the petty bour- 
geoisie against the proletarian class struggle; that person should 


* In a certain form and to a certain extent. 
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be consigned to the archive of “Bolshevik” pre-revolutionary an- 
tiques (it may be called the archive of “old Bolsheviks”). 

The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry has already been realised, but in a highly ori- 
ginal manner, and with a number of extremely important modifi- 
cations. I shall deal with them separately in one of my next let- 
ters. For the present, it is essential to grasp the incontestable 
truth that a Marxist must take cognisance of real life, of the true 
facts of reality, and not cling to a theory of yesterday, which, 
like all theories, at best only outlines the main and the general, 
only comes near to embracing life in all its complexity. 

“Theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree of 
life.”2*7 

To deal with the question of “completion” of the bourgeois revo- 
lytion in the old way is to sacrifice living Marxism to the dead 
letter. 

According to the old way of thinking, the rule of the bourgeoisie 
could and should be followed by the rule of the proletariat and 
the peasantry, by their dictatorship. 

In real life, however, things have already turned out differently; 
there has been an extremely original, novel and unprecedented 
interlacing of the one with the other. We have side by side, existing 
together, simultaneously, both the rule of the bourgeoisie (the 
government of Lvov and Guchkov) and a revolutionary-democrat- 
ic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, which is 
voluntarily ceding power to the bourgeoisie, voluntarily making 
itself an appendage of the bourgeoisie. 

For it must not be forgotten that actually, in Petrograd, the 
power is in @he hands of the workers and soldiers; the new govern- 
ment is ing and cannot use violence against them, because 
there is no ice, no army standing apart from the people, no 
officialdom Standing all-powerful above the people. This is a fact, 
the kind of fact thatis characteristic of a state of the Paris Commune 
type. This fact does not fit into the old schemes. One must 
know how to adapt schemes to facts, instead of reiterating the 
now meaningless words about a “dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry” in general. 

To throw more light on this question let us approach it from 
another angle. 

A Marxist must not abandon the ground of careful analysis 
of class relations. The bourgeoisie is in power. But is not the 
mass of the peasants also a bourgeoisie, only of a different social 
stratum, of a different kind, of a different character? Whence does 
it follow that this stratum cannot come to power, thus “completing” 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution? Why should this be impos- 
sible? 
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This is how the old Bolsheviks often argue. 

My reply is that it is quite possible. But, in assessing a given 
situation, a Marxist must proceed not from what is possible, but 
from what is real. 

And the reality reveals the fact that freely elected soldiers’ 
and peasants’ deputies are freely joining the second, parallel 
government, and are freely supplementing, developing and com- 
pleting it. And, just as freely, they are surrendering power to 
the bourgeoisie —a fact which does not in the least “contravene” 
the theory of Marxism, for we have always known and repeatedly 
pointed out that the bourgeoisie maintains itself in power not 
only by force but also by virtue of the lack of class-conscious- 
ness and organisation, the routinism and downtrodden state of 
the masses. 

In view of this present-day reality, it is simply ridiculous to 
turn one's back on the fact and talk about “possibilities”. 

Possibly the peasantry may seize all the land and all the power. 
Far from forgetting this possibility, far from confining myself to 
the present, I definitely and clearly formulate the agrarian pro- 
gramme, taking into account the new phenomenon, i.e., the 
deeper cleavage between the agricultural labourers and the poor 
peasants on the one hand, and the peasant proprietors on the other. 

But there is also another possibility; it is possible that the 
peasants will take the advice of the petty-bourgeois party of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, which has yielded to the influence of 
the bourgeoisie, has adopted a defencist stand, and which advises 
waiting for the Constituent Assembly, although not even the 
date of its convocation has yet been fixed.* 

It is possible that the peasants will maintain and prolong their 
deal with the bourgeoisie, a deal which they have now concluded 
through the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies not only 
in form, but in fact. 

Many things are possible. It would be a great mistake to forget 
the agrarian movement and the agrarian programme. But it - 
would be no less a mistake to forget the reality, which reveals 
the fact that an agreement, or—to use a more exact, less legal, 
but more class-economic term —class collaboration exists between 
the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 

When this fact ceases to be a fact, when the peasantry separates 
from the bourgeoisie, seizes the land and power despite the bourgeoi- 


* Lest my words be misinterpreted, I shall say at once that I am posi- 
tively in favour of the Soviets or Agricultural Labourers and Peasants im- 
mediately taking over all the land; but they should themselves observe the 
strictest order and discipline, not permit the slightest damage to machines, 
structures, or livestock, and in no case disorganise agriculture and grain 
yroduction, but rather develop them, for the soldiers need twice as much 
bread: and the people must not be allowed to starve. 
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sie, that will be a new stage in the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion; and that matter will be dealt with separately. 

A Marxist who, in view of the possibility of such a future stage, 
were to forget his duties in the present, when the peasantry is in 
agreement with the bourgeoisie, would turn petty bourgeois. For 
he would in practice be preaching to the proletariat confidence in 
the petty bourgeoisie (“this petty bourgeoisie, this peasantry, 
must separate from the bourgeoisie while the bourgeois-democrat- 
ic revolution is still on”). Because of the “possibility” of so pleas- 
ing and sweet a future, in which the peasantry would not be the 
tail of the bourgeoisie, in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
the Chkheidzes, Tseretelis, and Steklovs would not be an append- 
age of the bourgeois government —because of the “possibility” 
of so pleasing a future, he would be forgetting the unpleasant 
present, in which the peasantry still forms the tail of the bourgeoi- 
sie, and in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Social-Demo- 
crats have not yet given up their role as an appendage of the bour- 
geois government, as “His Majesty” Lvov’s Opposition.?% 

This hypothetical person would resemble a sweetish Louis Blanc, 
or a sugary Kautskyite, but certainly not a revolutionary Marx- 
ist. 

But are we not in danger of falling into subjectivism, of want- 
ing to arrive at the socialist revolution by “skipping” the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution —which is not yet completed and has 
not yet exhausted the peasant movement? 

I might be incurring this danger if I said: “No Tsar, but a work- 
ers’ government.”*°? But I did not say that, I said something else. 
I said that there can be no government (barring a bourgeois govern- 
ment) in Russia other than that of Soviets of Workers’, Agricul- 
tural Labourers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. I said that 
power in Russia now can pass from Guchkov and Lvov only to 
these Soviets. And in these Soviets, as it happens, it is the peasants, 
the soldiers, i.e., petty bourgeoisie, who preponderate, to use 
a scientific, Marxist term, a class characterisation, and not a 
common, man-in-the-street, professional characterisation. 

In my theses, I absolutely ensured myself against skipping 
over the peasant movement, which has not outlived itself, or the 
petty-bourgeois movement in general, against any playing at 
“seizure of power” by a workers’ government, against any kind 
of Blanquist adventurism; for! pointedly referred to the experience 
of the Paris Commune. And this experience, as we know, and 
as Marx proved at length in 1871 and Engels in 1894 ,3°° absolutely 
excludes Blanquism,*"! absolutely ensures the direct, immediate 
and unquestionable rule of the majority and the activity of 
the masses only to the extent that the majority itself acts con- 
sciously. 
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In the theses, I very definitely reduced the question 
to one of a struggle for influence within the Soviets of Workers’, 
Agricultural Labourers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ Deputies. To leave 
no shadow of doubt on this score, I twice emphasised in the theses 
the need for patient and persistent “explanatory” work “adapted 
to the practical needs of the masses”. 

Ignorant persons or renegades from Marxism, like Mr. Plekha- 
nov, may shout about anarchism, Blanquism, and so forth. But 
those who want to think and learn cannot fail to understand 
that Blanquism means the seizure of power by a minority, whereas 
the Soviets are admittedly the direct and immediate organisation 
of the majority of the people. Work confined to a struggle for 
influence within these Soviets cannot, simply cannot, stray into 
the swamp of Blanquism. Nor can it stray into the swamp of anar- 
chism, for anarchism denies the need for a state and state power in 
the period of transition from the rule of the bourgeoisie to the 
rule of the proletariat, whereas I, with a precision that precludes 
any possibility of misinterpretation, advocate the need for a state 
in this period, although, in accordance with Marx and the lessons 
of the Paris Commune, I advocate not the usual parliamentary 
bourgeois state, but a state without a standing army, without a 
police opposed to the people, without an officialdom placed above 
the people. 

When Mr. Plekhanov, in his newspaper Yedinsivo, shouts with 
all his might that this is anarchism, he is merely giving further 
proof of his break with Marxism. Challenged by me in Pravda 
(No. 26) to tell us what Marx and Engels taught on the subject 
in 1874, 1872 and 1875,°°% Mr. Plekhanov can only preserve silence 
on the question at issue and shout out abuse after the manner 
of the enraged bourgeoisie. ; 

Mr. Plekhanov, the ex-Marxist, has absolutely failed to under- 
stand the Marxist doctrine of the state. Incidentally, the germs 
of this lack of understanding are also to be found in his German 
pamphlet on anarchism.* 


Written between April 8 and 43 
(21 and 26), 1917 


Published as a pamphlet Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 43-50 
in St. Petersburg in April 1917 
by Priboi Publishers 





From WAR AND REVOLUTION 
A Lecture Delivered on May 14 (27), 1917 


It seems to me that the most important thing that is usually 
overlooked in the question of the war, a key issue to which insuf- 
ficient attention is paid and over which there is so much dispute — 
useless, hopeless, idle dispute, I should say—is the question of 
the class character of the war: what caused that war, what classes 
are waging it, and what historical and historico-economic con- 
ditions gave rise to it. As far as I have been able to follow the way 
the question of the war is dealt with at public and Party meetings, 
I have come to the conclusion that the reason why there is so much 
misunderstanding on the subject is because, all too often, when 
dealing with the question of the war, we speak in entirely diff- 
erent languages. 

From the point of view of Marxism, that is, of modern scienti- 
fic socialism, the main issue in any discussion by socialists on 
how to assess the war and what attitude to adopt towards it is 
this: what is the war being waged for, and what classes staged and 
directed it. We Marxists do not belong to that category of people 
who are unqualified opponents of all war. We say: our aim is to 
achieve a socialist system of society, which, by eliminating the 
division of mankind into classes, by eliminating all exploitation 
of man by man and nation by nation, will inevitably eliminate the 
very possibility of war. But in the war to win that socialist sys- 
tem of society we are bound to encounter conditions under which 
the class struggle within each given nation may come up against 
a war between the different nations, a war conditioned by this 
very class struggle. Therefore, we cannot rule out the possibility 
of revolutionary wars, i.e., wars arising from the class struggle, 
wars waged by revolutionary classes, wars which are of direct 
and immediate revolutionary significance. Still less can we rule 
this out when we remember that though the history of European 
revolutions during the last century, in the course of 125-135 years, 
say, gave us wars which were mostly reactionary, it also gave us 
revolutionary wars, such as the war of the French revolutionary 
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masses against a united monarchist, backward, feudal and semi- 
feudal Europe. No deception of the masses is more widespread 
today in Western Europe, and latterly here in Russia, too, than 
that which is practised by citing the example of revolutionary 
wars. There are wars and wars. We must be clear as to what histor- 
ical conditions have given rise to the war, what classes are wag- 
ing it, and for what ends. Unless we grasp this, all our talk about 
the war will necessarily be utterly futile, engendering more heat 
than light. That is why I take the liberty, seeing that you have 
chosen war and revolution as the subject of today’s talk, to deal 
with this aspect of the matter at greater length. 

We all know the dictum of Clausewitz, one of the most famous 
writers on the philosophy and history of war, which says: “War 
is a continuation of policy by other means.”** This dictum comes 
from a writer who reviewed the history of wars and drew philo- 
sophic lessons from it shortly after the period of the Napoleonic 
wars. This writer, whose basic views are now undoubtedly famil- 
iar to every thinking person, nearly eighty years ago challenged 
the ignorant man-in-the-street conception of war as being a thing 
apart from the policies of the governments and classes concerned, 
as being a simple attack that disturbs the peace, and is then fol- 
lowed by restoration of the peace thus disturbed, as much as to 
say: “They had a fight, then they made up!” This is a grossly 
ignorant view, one that was repudiated scores of years ago and 
is repudiated by any more or less careful analysis of any histori- 
cal epoch of wars. 

War is a continuation of policy by other means. All wars are 
inseparable from the political systems that engender them. The 
policy which a given state, a given class within that state, pursued 
for a long time before the war is inevitably continued by that same 
class during the war, the form of action alone being changed. 

War is a continuation of policy by other means. When the 
French revolutionary townspeople and revolutionary peasants 
overthrew the monarchy at the close of the eighteenth century 
by revolutionary means and established a democratic republic — 
when they made short work of their monarch, and short work of 
their landowners, too, in a revolutionary fashion—that policy 
of the revolutionary class was bound to shake all the rest of auto- 
cratic, tsarist, imperial, and semi-feudal Europe to its foundations. 
And the inevitable continuation of this policy of the victorious 
revolutionary class in France was the wars in which all the monar- 
chist nations of Europe, forming their famous coalition, lined 
up against revolutionary France in a counter-revolutionary war. 
Just as within the country the revolutionary people of France 
had then, for the first time, displayed revolutionary energy on a 
scale it had never shown for centuries, so in the war at the close 
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of the eighteenth century it revealed a similar gigantic revolu- 
tionary creativeness when it remodelled its whole system of strat- 
egy, broke with all the old rules and traditions of warfare, re- 
placed the old troops with a new revolutionary people’s army, and 
created new methods of warfare. This example, to my mind, is 
noteworthy in that it clearly demonstrates to us things which the 
bourgeois journalists are now always forgetting when they pan- 
der to the philistine prejudices and ignorance of the backward 
masses who do not understand this intimate economic and histor- 
ical connection between every kind of war and the preceding 
policy of every country, every class that ruled before the war 
and achieved its ends by so-called “peaceful” means. So-called, 
because the brute force required to ensure “peaceful” rule in the 
colonies, for example, can hardly be called peaceful. 

Peace reigned in Europe, but this was because domination 
over hundreds of millions of people in the colonies by the Euro- 
pean nations was sustained only through constant, incessant, 
interminable wars, which we Europeans do not regard as wars 
at all, since all too often they resembled, not wars, but brutal 
massacres, the wholesale slaughter of unarmed peoples. The 
thing is that if we want to know what the present war is about 
we must first of all make a general survey of the policies of the 
European powers as a whole. We must not take this or that exam- 
ple, this or that particular case, which can easily be wrenched out 
of the context of social phenomena and which is worthless, because 
an opposite example can just as easily be cited. We must 
take the whole policy of the entire system of European states 
in their economic and political interrelations if we are to under- 
stand how the present war steadily and inevitably grew out of 
this system. 

We are constantly witnessing attempts, especially on the part 
of the capitalist press—whether monarchist or republican—to 
read into the present war an historical meaning which it does 
not possess. For example, no device is more frequently resorted 
to in the French Republic than that of presenting this war on 
France's part as a continuation and counterpart of the wars of 
the Great French Revolution of 1792. No device for hoodwinking 
the French masses, the French workers and the workers of all 
countries is more widespread than that of applying to our epoch 
the “jargon” of that other epoch and some of its watchwords, or 
the attempt to present matters as though now, too, republican 
France is defending her liberty against the monarchy. One 
“minor” fact overlooked is that then, in 1792, war was waged in 
France by a revolutionary class, which had carried out an unpa- 
ralleled revolution and displayed unmatched heroism in utterly 
destroying the French monarchy and rising against a united mo- 
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narchist Europe with the sole and single aim of carrying on its 
revolutionary struggle. 

The war in France was a continuation of the policy of the revo- 
lutionary class which had carried out the revolution, won the 
republic, settled accounts with the French capitalists and landowners 
with unprecedented vigour, and was waging a revolutionary war 
against a united monarchist Europe in continuation of that policy. 

What we have at present is primarily two leagues, two groups 
of capitalist powers. We have before us all the world’s greatest 
capitalist powers—Britain, France, America, and Germany —who 
for decades have doggedly pursued a policy of incessant economic 
rivalry aimed at achieving world supremacy, subjugating the 
small nations, and making threefold and tenfold profits on bank- 
ing capital, which has caught the whole world in the net of its 
influence. That is what Britain’s and Germany’s policies really 
amount to. I stress this fact. This fact can never be emphasised 
strongly enough, because if we forget this we shall never under- 
stand what this war is about, and we shall then be easy game 
for any bourgeois publicist who tries to foist lying phrases on us. 

The real policies of the two groups of capitalist giants —Bri- 
tain and Germany, who, with their respective allies, have taken 
the field against each other—policies which they were pursuing 
for decades before the war, should be studied and grasped in their 
entirety. If we did not do this we should not only be neglecting 
an essential requirement of scientific socialism and of all social 
science in general, but we should be unable to understand anything 
whatever about the present war. We should be putting ourselves 
in the power of Milyukov, that deceiver, who is stirring up chau- 
vinism and hatred of one nation for another by methods which 
are applied everywhere without exception, methods which 
Clausewitz wrote about eighty years ago when he ridiculed the 
very view some people are holding today, namely, that the nations 
lived in peace and then they started fighting. As if this were 
true! How can a war be accounted for without considering its 
bearing on the preceding policy of the given state, of the given 
system of states, the given classes? I repeat: this is a basic point 
which is constantly overlooked. Failure to understand it makes 
nine-tenths of all war discussions mere wrangling, so much ver- 
biage. We say: if you have not studied the policies of both bel- 
ligerent groups over a period of decades —so as to avoid accidental 
factors and the quoting of random examples—if you have not shown 
what bearing this war has on preceding policies, then you don’t 
understand what this war is all about. 

These policies show us just one thing—continuous economic 
rivalry between the world’s two greatest giants, capitalist econo- 
mies. On the one hand we have Britain, a country which owns the 
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greater part of the globe, a country which ranks first in wealth, 
which has created this wealth, not so much by the labour of its 
workers as by the exploitation of innumerable colonies, by the 
vast power of its banks which have developed at the head of all 
the others into an insignificantly small group of some four or 
five super-banks handling billions of rubles, and handling them 
in such a way that it can be said without exaggeration that there 
is not a patch of land in the world today on which this capital 
has not laid its heavy hand, not a patch of land which British cap- 
ital has not enmeshed by a thousand threads. This capital grew 
to such dimensions by the turn of the century that its activities 
extended far beyond the borders of individual states and formed 
a group of giant banks possessed of fabulous wealth. Having 
begotten this tiny group of banks, it has caught the whole world 
in the net of its billions. This is the sum. and substance of Bri- 
tain’s economic policy and of the economic policy of France, of 
which even French writers, some of them contributors to l’Hu- 
manité, a paper now controlled by ex-socialists (in fact, no less 
a man than Lysis, the well-known financial writer), stated sev- 
eral years before the war: “France is a financial monarchy, France 
is a financial oligarchy, France is the world’s money-lender.” 

On the other hand, opposed to this, mainly Anglo-French group, 
we have another group of capitalists, an even more rapacious, 
even more predatory one, a group who came to the capitalist 
banqueting table when all the seats were occupied, but who intro- 
duced into the struggle new methods for developing capitalist 
production, improved techniques, and superior organisation, 
which turned the old capitalism, the capitalism of the free-com- 
petition age, into the capitalism of giant trusts, syndicates, and 
cartels. This group introduced the beginnings of state-controlled 
capitalist preduction, combining the colossal power of capitalism 
with the colossal power of the state into a single mechanism and 
bringing tens of millions of people within the single organisation 
of state capitalism. Here is economic history, here is diplomatic 
history, covering several decades, from which no one can get 
away. It.is the one and only guide-post to a proper solution of 
the problem of war; it leads you to the conclusion that the 
present war, too, is the outcome of the policies of the classes who 
have come to grips in it, of the two supreme giants, who, long 
before the war, had caught the whole world, all countries, in the 
net of financial exploitation and economically divided the globe 
up among themselves. They were bound to clash, because a redi- 
vision of this supremacy, from the point of view of capitalism, 
had become inevitable. / 


First published April 23, 1929 Collected Works, Vol. 24, ppe 398- 
in Pravda No. 93 404 





From THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 


The Marxist Theory of the State and the 
Tasks of the Proletariat in the Revolution®™ 


Chapter I 
CLASS SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


1. The State—A Product of the Irreconcilability 
of Class Antagonisms 


What is now happening to Marx’s theory has, in the course of 
history, happened repeatedly to the theories of revolutionary 
thinkers and leaders of oppressed classes fighting for emancipa- 
tion. During the lifetime of great revolutionaries, the oppressing 
classes constantly hounded them, received their theories with 
the most savage malice, the most furious hatred and the most un- 
scrupulous campaigns of lies and slander. After their death, at- 
tempts are made to convert them into harmless icons, to canonise 
them, so to say, and to hallow their names to a certain extent for 
the “consolation” of the oppressed classes and with the object 
of duping the latter, while at the same time robbing the revolu- 
tionary theory of its substance, blunting its revolutionary edge and 
vulgarising it. Today, the bourgeoisie and the opportunists within 
the labour movement concur in this doctoring of Marxism. They 
omit, obscure or distort the revolutionary side of this theory, 
its revolutionary soul. They push to the foreground and extol 
what is or seems acceptable to the bourgeoisie. All the social- 
chauvinists are now “Marxists” (don’t laugh). And more and 
more frequently German bourgeois scholars, only yesterday spe- 
cialists in the annihilation of Marxism, are speaking of the 
“national-German” Marx, who, they claim, educated the labour 
unions which are so splendidly organised for the purpose of wag- 
ing a predatory war. 

In these circumstances, in view of the unprecedentedly wide- 
spread distortion of Marxism, our prime task is to re-establish 
what Marx really taught on the subject of the state. This will 
necessitate a number of long quotations from the works of Marx 
and Engels themselves. Ofcourse, long quotations will render the 
text cumbersome and not help at all to make it popular reading, 
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but we cannot possibly dispense with them. All, or at any rate all 
the most essential passages in the works of Marx and Engels on 
the subject of the state must by all means be quoted as fully as 
possible so that the reader may form an independent opinion of 
the totality of the views of the founders of scientific socialism, 
and of the evolution of those views, and so that their distortion 
by the “Kautskyism” now prevailing may be documentarily 
proved and clearly demonstrated. 

Let us begin with the most popular of Engels’s works, The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the State, the sixth 
edition of which was published in Stuttgart as far back as 1894. 
We shall have to translate the quotations from the German orig- 
inals, as the Russian translations, while very numerous, are for 
the most part either incomplete or very unsatisfactory. 

Summing up his historical analysis, Engels says: 


“The state is, therefore, by no means a power forced 
on society from without; just as little is it ‘the reality 
of the ethical idea’, ‘the image and reality of reason’, as 
Hegel maintains.°°° Rather, it is a product of society at a 
certain stage of development; it is the admission that this 
society has become entangled in an insoluble contradic- 
tion with itself, that it has split into irreconcilable antago- 
nisms which it is powerless to dispel. But in order that 
these antagonisms, these classes with conflicting economic 
interests might not consume themselves and society in 
fruitless struggle, it became necessary to have a power, 
seemingly standing above society, that would alleviate 
the conflict and keep it within the bounds of ‘order’; 
and this power, arisen out of society but placing itself 
above it, and alienating itself more and more from it, 
is the state” (pp. 177-78, sixth German edition).>” 


This expresses with perfect clarity the basic idea of Marxism 
with regard to the historical role and the meaning of the state. 
The state is a product and a manifestation of the irreconcilability 
of class antagonisms. The state arises where, when and insofar as 
class antagonisms objectively cannot be reconciled. And, converse- 
ly, the existence of the state proves that the class antagonisms 
are irreconcilable. 

It is on this most important and fundamental point that 
the distortion of Marxism, proceeding along two main lines, 
begins. 

On the one hand, the bourgeois, and particularly the petty- 
bourgeois, ideologists, compelled under the weight of indisputable 
historical facts to admit that the state only exists where there 
are class antagonisms and a class struggle, “correct” Marx in 
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such a way as to make it appear that the state is an organ for the 
reconciliation of classes. According to Marx, the state could neither 
have arisen nor maintained itself had it been possible to recon- 
cile classes. From what the petty-bourgeois and philistine pro- 
fessors and publicists say, with quite frequent and benevolent 
references to Marx, it appears that the state does reconcile 
classes. According to Marx, the state is an organ of class rule, an 
organ for the oppression of one class by another; it is the creation 
of “order”, which legalises and perpetuates this oppression by 
moderating the conflict between the classes. In the opinion of 
the petty-bourgeois politicians, however, order means the recon- 
ciliation of classes, and not the oppression of one class by another; 
to alleviate the conflict means reconciling classes and not 
depriving the oppressed classes of definite means and methods of 
struggle to overthrow the oppressors. 

For instance, when, in the revolution of 1917, the question 
of the significance and role of the state arose in all its magnitude 
as a practical question demanding immediate action, and, more- 
over, action on a mass scale, all the Socialist-Revolutionaries®* 
and Mensheviks descended at once to the petty-bourgeois theory 
that the “state” “reconciles” classes. Innumerable resolutions and 
articles by politicians of both these parties are thoroughly satu- 
rated with this petty-bourgeois and philistine “reconciliation” 
theory. That the state is an organ of the rule of a definite class 
which cannot be reconciled with its antipode (the class opposite 
to it) is something the petty-bourgeois democrats will never be able 
to understand. Their attitude to the state is one of the most strik- 
ing manifestations of the fact that our Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks®® are not socialists at all (a point that we Bolshe- 
viks have always maintained), but petty-bourgeois democrats 
using near-socialist phraseology. 

On the other hand, the “Kautskyite” distortion of Marxism is 
far more subtle. “Theoretically”, it is not denied that the state is 
an organ of class rule, or that class antagonisms are irreconcil- 
able. But what is overlooked or glossed over is this: if the state 
is the product of the irreconcilability of class antagonisms, if it 
is a power standing above society and “alienating itself more and 
more from it”, it is obvious that the liberation of the oppressed 
class is impossible not only without a violent revolution, but 
also without the destruction of the apparatus of state power which 
was created by the ruling class and which is the embodiment of 
this “alienation”. As we shall see later, Marx very explicitly drew 
this theoretically self-evident conclusion on the strength of a con- 
crete historical analysis of the tasks of the revolution. And —as 
we shall show in detail further on—it is this conclusion which 
Kautsky has “forgotten” and distorted. 
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2. Special Bodies of Armed Men, Prisons, etc. 


Engels continues: 


“As distinct from the old gentile [tribal or clan] order, 
the state, first, divides its subjects according to territory...” 

This division seems “natural” to us, but it cost a pro- 
longed struggle against the old organisation according 
to generations or tribes. 

“The second distinguishing feature is the establishment 
of a public power which no longer directly coincides with 
the population organising itself as an armed force. This 
special, public power is necessary because a self-acting 
armed organisation of the population has become impos- 
sible since the split into classes.... This public power 
exists in every state; it consists not merely of armed men 
but also of material adjuncts, prisons, and institutions 


of coercion of all kinds, of which gentile [clan] society 
knew nothing....”31° 


Engels elwhidates the concept of the “power” which is called 
the state, a ¢™@#Wer which arose from society but places itself above 
it and aliena@tes itself more and more from it. What does this 
power mainly consist of? It consists of special bodies of armed men 
having prisons, etc., at their command. 

We are justified in speaking of special bodies of armed men, be- 
cause the public power which is an attribute of every state “does 
not directly coincide” with the armed population, with its “self- 
acting armed organisation”. 

Like all great revolutionary thinkers, Engels tries to draw 
the attention of the class-conscious workers to what prevailing 
philistinism regards as least worthy of attention, as the most 
habitual thing, hallowed by prejudices that are not only deep- 
rooted but, one might say, petrified. A standing army and police 
are the chief instruments of state power. But how can it be other- 
wise? 

From the viewpoint of the vast majority of Europeans of the 
end of the nineteenth century whom Engels was addressing, and 
who had not gone through or closely observed a single great revo- 
lution, it could not have been otherwise. They could not under- 
stand at all what a “self-acting armed organisation of the popula- 
tion” was. When asked why it became necessary to have special 
bodies of armed men placed above society and alienating them- 
selves from it (police and a standing army), the West-European and 
Russian philistines are inclined to utter a few phrases borrowed 
from Spencer or Mikhailovsky, to refer to the growing complexity 
of social life, the differentiation of functions, and so on. 
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Such a reference seems “scientific”, and effectively lulls the 
ordinary person to sleep by obscuring the important and basic 
fact, namely, the split of society into irreconcilably antagonistic 
classes. 

Were it not for this split, the “self-acting armed organisation 
of the population” would differ from the primitive organisation 
of a stick-wielding herd of monkeys, or of primitive men, or of 
men united in clans, by its complexity, its high technical level, 
and so on. But such an organisation would still be possible. 

It is impossible because civilised society is split into antago- 
nistic, and, moreover, irreconcilably antagonistic, classes, whose 
“self-acting” arming would lead to an armed struggle between 
them. A state arises, a special power is created, special bodies of 
armed men, and every revolution, by destroying the state appa- 
ratus, shows us the unconcealed class struggle, clearly shows us 
how the ruling class strives to restore the special bodies of armed 
men which serve it, and how the oppressed class strives to create 
a new organisation of this kind, capable of serving the exploited 
instead of the exploiters. 

In the above argument, Engels raises theoretically the very 
same question which every great revolution raises before us in 
practice, palpably and, what is more, on a scale of mass action, 
namely, the question of the relationship between “special” bodies 
of armed men and the “self-acting armed organisation of the pop- 
ulation”. We shall see how this question is specifically illustrat- 
ed by the experience of the European and Russian revolutions. 

But to return to Engels’s exposition. 

He points out that sometimes —in certain parts of North Ame- 
rica, for example —this public power is weak (he has in mind a 
rare exception in capitalist society, and those parts of North 
America in its pre-imperialist days where the free colonist pre- 
dominated), but that, generally speaking, it grows stronger: 


“It the public power] grows stronger, however, in 
proportion as class antagonisms within the state become 
more acute, and as adjacent states become larger and more 
populous. We have only to look at our present-day Europe, 
where class struggle and rivalry in conquest have tuned 
up the public power to such a pitch that it threatens to 
swallow the whole of society and even the state.”3!! 


This was written not later than the early nineties of the last 
century, Engels’s last preface being dated June 16, 1891. The 
turn towards imperialism—meaning the complete domination of 
the trusts, the omnipotence of the big banks, a grand-scale colo- 
nial policy, and so forth—was only just beginning in France, 
and was even weaker in North America and in Germany. Since 
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then “rivalry in conquest” has taken a gigantic stride, all the 
more because by the beginning of the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century the world had been completely divided up among 
these “rivals in conquest”, i.e., among the predatory Great Pow- 
ers. Since then, military and naval armaments have grown fan- 
tastically and the predatory war of 1914-17 for the domination 
of the world by Britain or Germany, for the division of the spoils, 
has brought the “swallowing” of all the forces of society by the 
rapacious state power close to complete catastrophe. 

Engels could, as early as 1891, point to “rivalry in conquest” 
as one of the most important distinguishing features of the foreign 
policy of the Great Powers, while the social-chauvinist scoundrels 
have ever since 1914, when this rivalry, many times intensified, 
gave rise to an imperialist war, been covering up the defence of 
the predatory interests of “their own” bourgeoisie with phrases 
about “defence of the fatherland”, “defence of the republic and 
the revolution”, etc.! 


3. The State—An Instrument for the 
Exploitation of the Oppressed Class 


The maintenance of the special public power standing above 
society requires taxes and state loans. 


“Having public power and the right to levy taxes,” 
Engels writes, “the officials now stand, as organs of so- 
ciety, above society. The free, voluntary respect that was 
accorded to the organs of the gentile [clan] constitution 
does not satisfy them, even if they could gain it....” 
Special laws are enacted proclaiming the sanctity and 
immunity of the officials. “The shabbiest police servant” 
has more “authority” than the representatives of the 
clan, but even the head of the military power of a 
civilised state may well envy the elder of a clan the “un- 
strained respect” of society.*# 


The question of the privileged position of the officials as organs 
of state power is raised here. The main point indicated is: what 
is it that places them above society? We shall see how this theore- 
tical question was answered in practice by the Paris Commune in 
1871 and how it was obscured from a reactionary standpoint by 


Kautsky in 1912. 


“Because the state arose from the need to hold class 
antagonisms in check, but because it arose, at the same 
time, in the midst of the conflict of these classes, it is, 
as a rule, the state of the most powerful, economically 
dominant class, which, through the medium of the state, 
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becomes also the politically dominant class, and thus 
acquires new means of holding down and exploiting 
the oppressed class....” The ancient and feudal states 
were organs for the exploitation of the slaves and serfs; 
likewise, “the modern representative state is an instru- 
ment of exploitation of wage-labour by capital. By way 
of exception, however, periods occur in which the warring 
classes balance each other so nearly that the state power 
as ostensible mediator acquires, for the moment, a certain 
degree of independence of both....”343 Such were the abso- 
lute monarchies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, the Bonapartism of the First and Second Empires 
in France, and the Bismarck regime in Germany. 


Such, we may add, is the Kerensky government in republican 
Russia since it began to persecute the revolutionary proletariat, 
at a moment when, owing to the leadership of the petty-bourgeois 
democrats, the Soviets have already become impotent, while 
the bourgeoisie are not yet strong enough simply to disperse them. 


In a democratic republic, Engels continues; “wealth 
exercises its power indirectly, but all the more surely”, 
first, by means of the “direct corruption of officials” 
(America); secondly, by means of an “alliance of the 
government and the Stock Exchange” (France and 
America).?!4 


At present, imperialism and the domination of the banks have 
“developed” into an exceptional art both these methods of uphold- 
ing and giving effect to the omnipotence of wealth in democratic 
republics of all descriptions. Since, for instance, in the very first 
months of the Russian democratic republic, one might say during 
the honeymoon of the “socialist” S.R.s. and Mensheviks joined in 
wedlock to the bourgeoisie, in the coalition government, Mr. 
Palchinsky obstructed every measure intended for curbing the 
capitalists and their marauding practices, their plundering of 
the state by means of war contracts; and since later on Mr. Pal- 
chinsky, upon resigning from the Cabinet (and being, of course, 
replaced by another quite similar Palchinsky), was “rewarded” 
by the capitalists with a lucrative job with a salary of 120,000 rubles 
per annum—what would you call that? Direct or indirect brib- 
ery? An alliance of the government and the syndicates, or “mere- 
ly” friendly relations? What role do the Chernovs, Tseretelis, 
Avksentyevs and Skobelevs play? Are they the “direct” or only 
indirect allies of the millionaire treasury-looters? 

The reason why the omnipotence of “wealth” is more certain in 
a democratic republic is that it does not depend on individual 
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shortcomings of the state machine, on the faulty political shell 
of capitalism. A democratic republic is the best possible political 
shell for capitalism, and, therefore, once capital has gained posses- 
sion of this very best shell (through the Palchinskys, Chernovs, 
Tseretelis and Co.), it establishes its power so securely, so firmly, 
that no change of persons, institutions or parties in the bourgeois- 
democratic republic can shake it. 

We must also note that Engels is most explicit in calling univer- 
sal suffrage an instrument of bourgeois rule. Universal suffrage, 
he says, obviously taking account of the long experience of 
German Social-Democracy, is 


“the gauge of the maturity of the working class. It 
cannot and never will be anything more in the present-day 
state” .315 


The petty-bourgeois democrats, such as our Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviks, and also their twin brothers, all the 
social-chauvinists and opportunists of Western Europe, expect 
just this “more” from universal suffrage. They themselves share, 
and instil into the minds of the people, the false notion that uni- 
versal suffrage “in the present-day state” is really capable of reveal- 
ing the will of the majority of the working people and of securing 
its realisation. 

Here we can only indicate this false notion, only point out that 
Engels’s perfectly clear, precise and concrete statement is distort- 
ed at every step in the propaganda and agitation of the “official” 
(i.e., opportunist) socialist parties. A detailed exposure of the 
utter falsity of this notion which Engels brushes aside here is 
given in our further account of the views of Marx and Engels on 
the “present-day” state. 

Engels gives a general summary of his views in the most popular 
of his works in the following words: 


“The state, then, has not existed from all eternity. 
There have been societies that did without it, that had 
no idea of the state and state power. At a certain stage 
of economic development, which was necessarily bound 
up with the split of society into classes, the state became 
a necessity owing to this split. We are now rapidly ap- 
proaching a stage in the development of production at which 
the existence of these classes not only will have ceased 
to be a necessity, but will become a positive hindrance 
to production. They will fall as inevitably as they arose 
at an earlier stage. Along with them the state will 
inevitably fall. Society, which will reorganise production 
on the basis ofa free and equal association of the produc- 
ers, will put the whole machinery of state where it will 
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then belong: into a museum of antiquities, by the side 
of the spinning-wheel and the bronze axe."5!6 


We do not often come across this passage in the propaganda 
and agitation literature of the present-day Social-Democrats. 
Even when we do come across it, it is mostly quoted in the 
same manner as one bows before an icon, i.e., it is done to show 
official respect for Engels, and no attempt is made to gauge the 
breadth and depth of the revolution that this relegating of “the 
whole machinery of state to a museum of antiquities” implies. 
In most cases we do not even find an understanding of what 
Engels calls the state machine. 


4. The “Withering Away” of the State, and Violent Revolution 


Engels’s words regarding the “withering away” of the state are 
so widely known, they are so often quoted, and so clearly reveal 
the essence of the customary adaptation of Marxism to opportun- 
ism that we must deal with them in detail. We shall quote 
the whole argument from which they are taken. 


“The proletariat seizes state power and turns the means 
of production into state property to begin with. But thereby 
it abolishes itself as the proletariat, abolishes all class 
distinctions and class antagonisms, and abolishes also 
the state as state. Society thus far, operating amid class 
antagonisms, needed the state, that is, an organisation 
of the particular exploiting class, for the maintenance 
of its external conditions of production, and, therefore, 
especially, for the purpose of forcibly keeping the exploit- 
ed class in the conditions of oppression determined by 
the given mode of production (slavery, serfdom or 
bondage, wage-labour). The state was the official repre- 
sentative of society as a whole, its concentration in 
a visible corporation. But it was this only insofar as it 
was the state of that class which itself represented, for 
its own time, society as a whole: in ancient times, the 
state of slave-owning citizens; in the Middle Ages, of the 
feudal nobility; in our own time, of the bourgeoisie. 
When at last it becomes the real representative of the 
whole of society, it renders itself unnecessary. As soon 
as there is no longer any social class to be held in subjection, 
as soon as class rule, and the individual struggle for 
existence based upon the present anarchy in production, 
with the collisions and excesses arising from this 
struggle, are removed, nothing more remains to be held 
in’ subjection —nothing necessitating .a special coercive 
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force, a state. The first act by which the state really 
comes forward as the representative of the whole of 
society—the taking possession of the means of production 
in the name of society —is also its last independent act 
as a state. State interference in social relations becomes, 
in one domain after another, superfluous, and then: dies 
down of itself. The government of persons is replaced 
by the administration of things, and by the conduct 
of processes of production. The state is not ‘abolished’. 
It withers away. This gives the measure of the value of 
the phrase ‘a free people's state’, both as to its justifiable 
use for a time from an agitational point of view, and as 
to its ultimate scientific insufficiency; and also of the 
so-called anarchists’ demand that the state be abolished 
overnight.” (Herr Eugen Dithring’s Revolution in Science 
{Anti-Dihring], pp. 301-03, third German edition.)5!” 


It is safe to say that of this argument of Engels’s, which is so 
remarkably rich in ideas, only one point has become an integral 
part of socialist thought among modern socialist parties, namely, 
that according to Marx the state “withers away”—as distinct 
from the anarchist doctrine of the “abolition” of the state. To 
prune Marxism to such an extent means reducing it to opportunism, 
for this “interpretation” only leaves a vague notion of a slow, 
even, gradual change, of absence of leaps and storms, of absence 
of revolution. The current, widespread, popular, if one may 
say so, conception of the “withering away” of the state undoubt- 
edly means obscuring, if not repudiating, revolution. 

Such an “interpretation”, however, is the crudest distortion 
of Marxism, advantageous only to the bourgeoisie. In point of 
theory, it is based on disregard for the most important circum- 
stances and considerations indicated in, say, Engels’s “summary” 
argument we have just quoted in full. 

In the first place, at the very outset of his argument, Engels 
says that, in seizing state power, the proletariat thereby “abol- 
ishes the state as state”. It is not done to ponder over the meaning 
of this. Generally, it is either ignored altogether, or is considered 
to be something in the nature of “Hegelian weakness” on Engels’s 
part. As a matter of fact, however, these words briefly express 
the experience of one of the greatest proletarian revolutions, 
the Paris Commune of 1871, of which we shall speak in greater 
detail in its proper place. As a matter of fact, Engels speaks 
here of the proletarian revolution “abolishing” the bourgeois 
state, while the words about the state withering away refer 
to the remnants of the proletarian state after the socialist ‘revolu- 
tion. According to Engels, the bourgeois state does not “wither 
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away”, but is “abolished” by the proletariat in the course of the 
revolution. What withers away after this revolution is the 
proletarian state or semi-state. 

Secondly, the state is a “special coercive force”. Engels gives 
this splendid and extremely profound definition here with the 
utmost lucidity. And from it follows that the “special coercive 
force” for the suppression of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie, 
of millions of working people by handfuls of the rich, must be 
replaced by a “special coercive force” for the suppression of the 
bourgeoisie by the proletariat (the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat). This is precisely what is meant by “abolition of the state 
as state”. This is precisely the “act” of taking possession of the 
means of production in the name of society. And it is self-evident 
that such a replacement of one (bourgeois) “special force” by 
another (proletarian) “special force” cannot possibly take place 
in the form of “withering away”. 

Thirdly, in speaking of the state “withering away”, and 
the even more graphic and colourful “dying down of itself”, 
Engels refers quite clearly and definitely to the period after 
“the state has taken possession of the means of production in the 
name of the whole of society”, that is, after the socialist revolu- 
tion. We all know that the political form of the “state” at that 
time is the most complete democracy. But it never enters the 
head of any of the opportunists, who shamelessly distort Marxism, 
that Engels is consequently speaking here of democracy “dying 
down of itself”, or “withering away”. This seems very strange 
at first sight. But it is “incomprehensible” only to those who 
have not thought about democracy also being a state and, conse- 
quently, also disappearing when the state, disappears. Revolu- 
tion alone ean “abolish” the bourgeois state. The state in general, 
i.e., the most complete democracy, can only “wither away”. 

Fourthly, after formulating his famous proposition that “the 
state withers away”, Engels at once explains specifically that 
this proposition is directed against both the opportunists and 
the anarchists. In doing this, Engels puts in the forefront that 
conclusion, drawn from the proposition that “the state withers 
away”, which is directed against the opportunists. 

One can wager that out of every 10,000 persons who have read 
or heard about the “withering away” of the state, 9,990 are com- 
pletely unaware, or do not remember, that Engels directed his 
conclusions from that proposition not against the anarchists alone. 
And of the remaining ten, probably nine do not know the meaning 
of a “free people's state” or why an attack on this slogan means 
an attack on the opportunists. This is how history is written. 
This is how a great revolutionary teaching is imperceptibly 
falsified and adapted to prevailing philistinism. The conclusion 
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directed against the anarchists has been repeated thousands of 
times; it has been vulgarised, and rammed into people’ heads 
in the shallowest form, and has acquired the strength of a pre- 
judice, whereas the conclusion directed against the opportunists 
has been obscured and “forgotten”. 

The “free people’s state” was a programme demand and a catch- 
word current among the German Social-Democrats in the seventies. 
This catchword is devoid of all political content except that 
it describes the concept of democracy in a pompous philistine 
fashion. Insofar as it hinted in a legally permissible manner 
at a democratic republic, Engels was prepared to “justify” its 
use “for a time” from an agitational point of view. But it was 
an opportunist catchword, for it amounted to something more 
than prettifying bourgeois democracy, and was also failure to 
understand the socialist criticism of the state in general. We are 
in favour of a democratic republic as the best form of state for 
the proletariat under capitalism. But we have no right to forget 
that wage-slavery is the lot of the people even in the most demo- 
cratic bourgeois republic. Furthermore, every state is a “special 
force” for the suppression of the oppressed class. Consequently, 
every state is not “free” and not a “people’s state”. Marx and 
Engels explained this repeatedly to their party comrades in the 
seventies, 518 

Fifthly, the same work of Engels’s whose argument about 
the withering away of the state everyone remembers, also contains 
an argument of the significance of violent revolution. Engels's 
historical analysis of its role becomes a veritable panegyric 
on violent revolution. This “no one remembers”. It is not done 
in modern socialist parties to talk or even think about the signi- 
ficance of this idea, and it plays no part whatever in their daily 
propaganda and agitation among the people. And yet it is insepa- 
rably bound up with the “withering away” of the state into one 
harmonious whole. 

Here is Engels’s argument: 


“...That force, however, plays yet another role (other 
than that of a diabolical power) in history, a revolu- 
tionary role; that, in the words of Marx, it is the midwife 
of every old society which is pregnant with a new one,3!® 
that it is the instrument with which social movement 
forces its way through and shatters the dead, fossilised 
political forms—of this there is not a word in Herr 
Dihring. It is only with sighs and groans that he admits 
the possibility that force will perhaps be necessary for the 
overthrow of an economy based on exploitation —unfortu- 
nately, because all use of force demoralises, he says, the per- 
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son who uses it. And this in spite of the immense moral and 
spiritual impetus which has been given by every victorious 
revolution. And this in Germany, where a violent col- 
lision—which may, after all, be forced on the people — 
would at least have the advantage of wiping out the servil- 
ity which has penetrated the nation's mentality following 
the humiliation of the Thirty Years’ War.®2° And this 
parson’s mode of thought—dull, insipid and impotent— 
presumes to impose itself on the most revolutionary party 
that history has known” (p. 193, third German edition, 
Part II, end of Chap. IV).s# 


How can this panegyric on violent revolution, which Engels 
insistently brought to the attention of the German Social-Demo- 
crats between 1878 and 1894, i.e., right up to the time of his 
death, be combined with the theory of the “withering away” 
of the state to form a single theory? 

Usually the two are combined by means of eclecticism, by an 
unprincipled or sophistic selection made arbitrarily (or to please 
the powers that be) of first one, then another argument, and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if not more, it is the idea 
of the “withering away” that is placed in the forefront. Dialectics 
are replaced by eclecticism—this is the most usual, the most 
widespread practice to be met with in present-day official Social- 
Democratic literature in relation to Marxism. This sort of sub- 
stitution is, of course, nothing new; it was observed even in the 
history of classical Greek philosophy. In falsifying Marxism 
in opportunist fashion, the substitution of eclecticism for dialectics 
is the easiest way of deceiving the people. It gives an illusory 
satisfaction; it seems to take into account all sides of the process, 
all trends of development, all the conflicting influences, and 
so forth, whereas in reality it provides no integral and revolu- 
tionary conception of the process of social development at all. 

We have already said above, and shall show more fully later, 
that the theory of Marx and Engels of the inevitability of 
a violent revolution refers to the bourgeois state. The latter 
cannot be superseded by the proletarian state (the dictatorship 
of the proletariat) through the process of “withering away”, but, 
as a general rule, only through a violent revolution. The panegyric 
Engels sang in its honour, and which fully corresponds to Marx’s 
repeated statements (see the concluding passages of The Poverty 
of Philosophy and the Communist Manifesto, with their proud 
and open proclamation of the inevitability of a violent revolution; 
see what Marx wrote nearly thirty years later, in criticising the 
Gotha Programme of 1875, when he mercilessly castigated the 
opportunist character of that programme) —this panegyric is by 
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no means a mere “impulse”, a mere declamation or a polemical 
sally. The necessity of systematically imbuing the masses with 
this and precisely this view of violent revolution lies at the root 
of the entire theory of Marx and Engels. The betrayal of their 
theory by the now prevailing social-chauvinist and Kautskyite 
trends expresses itself strikingly in both these trends ignoring 
such propaganda and agitation. 

The supersession of the bourgeois state by the proletarian state 
is impossible without a violent revolution. The abolition of the 
proletarian state, i.e., of the state in general, is impossible except 
through the process of “withering away”. 

A detailed and concrete elaboration of these views was given 
by Marx and Engels when they studied each particular revolu- 
tionary situation, when they analysed the lessons of the experience 
of each particular revolution. We shall now pass to this, undoubt- 
edly the most important, part of their theory. 


Chapter I 
THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. THE EXPERIENCE OF 1848-51 
1. The Eve of the Revolution 


The first works of mature Marxism —The Poverty of Philosophy 
and the Communist Manifesto—appeared just on the eve of the 
revolution of 1848. For this reason, in addition to presenting 
the general principles of Marxism, they reflect to a certain degree 
the concrete revolutionary situation of the time. It will, therefore, 
be more expedient, perhaps, to examine what the authors of these 
works said about the state immediately before they drew conclu- 
sions from the experience of the years 1848-51. 

In The Poverty of Philosophy, Marx wrote: 


“The working class, in the course of development, 
will substitute for the old bourgeois society an associa- 
tion which will preclude classes and their antagonism, 
and there will be no more political power proper, since 
political power is precisely the official expression of class 
antagonism in bourgeois society” (p. 182, German edition, 
1885) .322 


It is instructive to compare this general exposition of the idea 
of the state disppearing after the abolition of classes with the 
exposition contained in the Communist Manifesto, written by 
Marx and Engels a few months later—in November 1847, to be 
exact: 

“ ..In depicting the most general phases of the devel- 
opment of the proletariat, we traced the more or ‘less 
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veiled civil war, raging within existing society up to the 
point where that war breaks out into open revolution, 
and where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays 
the foundation for the sway of the proletariat.... 

“...We have seen above that the first step in the revolu- 
tion by the working class is to raise the proletariat to the 
position of ruling class, to win the battle of demo- 
cracy. 

“The proletariat will use its political supremacy to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands of 
the state, i.e., of the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class; and to increase the total of productive forces as 
rapidly as possible” (pp. 34 and 37, seventh German 
edition, 1906).38 

Here we have a formulation of one of the most remarkable 
and most important ideas of Marxism on the subject of the state, 
namely, the idea of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” (as Marx 
and Engels began to call it after the Paris Commune); and also, 
a highly interesting definition of the state, which is also one of the 
“forgotten words” of Marxism: “the state, i.e., the proletariat orga- 
nised as the ruling class”. 

This definition of the state has never been explained in the 
prevailing propaganda and agitation literature of the official 
Social-Democratic parties. More than that, it has been deliber- 
ately ignored, for it is absolutely irreconcilable with reformism, 
and is a slap in the face for the common opportunist prejudices 
and philistine illusions about the “peaceful development of 
democracy”. 

The proletariat needs the state—this is repeated by all the 
opportunists, social-chauvinists and Kautskyites, who assure us 
that this is what Marx taught. But they “forget” to add that, 
in the first place, according to Marx, the proletariat needs only 
a state which is withering away, i.e., a state so constituted that 
it begins to wither away immediately, and cannot but wither 
away. And, secondly, the working people need a “state, i.e., the 
proletariat organised as the ruling class”. 

The state is a special organisation of force: it is an organisation 
of violence for the suppression of some class. What class must 
the proletariat suppress? Naturally, only the exploiting class, 
i.e., the bourgeoisie. The working people need the state only to 
suppress the resistance of the exploiters, and only the proletariat 
can direct this suppression, can carry it out. For the proletariat 
is the only class that is consistently revolutionary, the only 
class that can unite all the working and exploited people in the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie, in completely removing it. 
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The exploiting classes need political rule to maintain exploita- 
tion, i.e., in the selfish interests of an insignificant minority 
against the vast majority of the people. The exploited classes 
need political rule in order to completely abolish all exploitation. 
i.e., in the interests of the vast majority of the people, and against 
the insignificant minority consisting of the modern slave-owners — 
the landowners and capitalists. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, those sham socialists who 
replaced the class struggle by dreams of class harmony, even 
pictured the socialist transformation in a dreamy fashion —not 
as the overthrow of the rule of the exploiting class, but as the 
peaceful submission of the minority to the majority which has 
become aware of its aims. This petty-bourgeois utopia, which 
is inseparable from the idea of the state being above classes, led 
in practice to the betrayal of the interests of the working classes, 
as was shown, for example, by the history of the French revolutions 
of 1848 and 1871, and by the experience of “socialist” participa- 
tion in bourgeois Cabinets in Britain, France, Italy and other 
countries at the turn of the century. 

All his life Marx fought against this petty-bourgeois socialism, 
now revived in Russia by the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik parties.324 He developed his theory of the class struggle 
consistently, down to the theory of political power, of the state. 

The overthrow of bourgeois rule can be accomplished only 
by the proletariat, the particular class whose economic conditions 
of existence prepare it for this task and provide it with the possi- 
bility and the power to perform it. While the bourgeoisie break 
up and disintegrate the peasantry and all the petty-bourgeois 
groups, they weld together, unite and organise the proletariat. 
Only the proletariat—by virtue of the economic role it plays 
in large-scale production—is capable of being the leader of all 
the working and exploited people, whom the bourgeoisie exploit, 
oppress and crush, often not less but more than they do the 
proletarians, but who are incapable of waging an independent 
struggle for their emancipation. 

The theory of the class struggle, applied by Marx to the question 
of the state and the socialist revolution, leads as a matter of 
course to the recognition of the political rule of the proletariat, 
of its dictatorship, i.e., of undivided power directly backed by the 
armed force of the people. The overthrow of the bourgeoisie can 
be achieved only by the proletariat becoming the ruling class, 
capable of crushing the inevitable and desperate resistance of the 
bourgeoisie, and of organising all the working and exploited 
people for the new economic system. 

The proletariat needs state power, a centralised organisation 
of force, an organisation of violence, both to crush the resistance 
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of the exploiters and to lead the enormous mass of the popula- 
tion —the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, and semi-proletarians — 
in the work of organising a socialist economy. 

By educating the workers’ party, Marxism educates the vanguard 
of the proletariat, capable of assuming power and leading the 
whole people to socialism, of directing and organising the new 
system, of being the teacher, the guide, the leader of all the work- 
ing and exploited people in organising their social life without 
the bourgeoisie ‘and against the bourgeoisie. By contrast, the 
opportunism now prevailing trains the members of the workers’ 
party to be the representatives of the better-paid workers, who 
lose touch with the masses, “get along” fairly well under capital- 
ism, and sell their birthright for a mess of ppttage, i.e., renounce 
their role as revolutionary leaders of the people against the bour- 
geoisie. 

Marx’s theory of “the state, i.e., the proletariat organised as 
the ruling class”, is inseparably bound up with the whole of his 
doctrine of the revolutionary role of the proletariat in history. 
The culmination of this role is the proletarian dictatorship, the 
political rule of the proletariat. 

But since the proletariat needs the state as a special form 
of organisation of violence against the bourgeoisie, the following 
conclusion suggests itself: is it conceivable that such an organisa- 
tion can be created without first abolishing, destroying the state 
machine created by the bourgeoisie for themselves? The Communist 
Manifesto leads straight to this conclusion, and it is of this 
conclusion that Marx speaks when summing up the experience 
of the revolution of 1848-51. 


2. The Revolution Summed Up 


Marx sums up his conclusions from the revolution of 1848-54, 
on the subject of the state we are concerned with, in the following 
argument contained in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte: 


“But the revolution is thoroughgoing. It is still journey- 
ing through purgatory. It does its work methodically. 
By December 2, 1851 {the day of Louis Bonaparte's 
coup d’état], it had completed one half of its preparatory 
work. It is now completing the other half. First it perfected 
the parliamentary power, in order to be able to overthrow 
it. Now that it has attained this, it is perfecting the 
executive power, reducing it toits purest expression, isolat- 
ing it, setting it up against itself as the sole reproach, 
in order to concentrate all its forces of destruction against 
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it [italics ours]. And when it has done this second half 
of its preliminary work, Europe will leap from its seat and 
exultantly exclaim: well grubbed, old mole. 

“This executive power with its enormous bureaucratic 
and military organisation, with its vast and ingenious 
state machinery, with a host of officials numbering half 
a million, besides an army of another half million, this 
appalling parasitic body, which ‘enmeshes the body of 
French society and chokes all its pores, sprang up in the 
days of the absolute monarchy, with the decay of the 
feudal system, which it helped to hasten. ”The first 
French Revolution developed centralisation, “but at the 
same time” it increased “the extent, the attributes and 
the number of agents of governmental power. Napoleon 
completed this state machinery”. The legitimate monarchy 
and the July monarchy “added nothing but a greater 
division of labour”. 

“Finally, in its struggle against the revolution, the 
parliamentary republic found itself compelled to strength- 
en, along with repressive measures, the resources and 
centralisation of governmental power. All revolutions 
perfecied this machine instead of smashing it [italics ours]. 
The parties that contended in turn for domination 
regarded the possession of this huge state edifice as the 
principal spoils of the victor.” (The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte, pp. 98-99, fourth edition, Hamburg, 
1907 .)825 

In this remarkable argument Marxism takes a tremendous 
step forward compared with the Communist Manifesto. In the 
latter the question of the state is still treated in an extremely 
abstract manner, in the most general terms and expressions. 
In the above-quoted passage, the question is treated in a concrete 
manner, and the conclusion is extremely precise; definite, practical 
and palpable: all previous revolutions perfected the state machine, 
whereas it must be broken, smashed. 

This conclusion is the chief and fundamental point in the 
Marxist theory of the state. And it is precisely this fundamental 
point which has been completely ignored by the dominant official 
Social-Democratic parties and, indeed, distorted (as we shall 
see later) by the foremost theoretician of the Second Interna- 
tional, Karl Kautsky. 

The Communist Manifesto gives a general summary of history, 
which compels us to regard the state as the organ of class rule 
and leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the proletariat 
cannot overthrow the bourgeoisie without first winning political 
power, without attaining political supremacy, without transform- 
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ing the state into the “proletariat organised as the ruling class”; 
and that this proletarian state will begin to wither away imme- 
diately after its victory because the state is unnecessary and 
cannot exist in a society in which there are no class antagonisms. 
The question as ta how, from the point of view of historical 
development, the replacement of the bourgeois by the proletarian 
state is to take place is not raised here. 

This is the question Marx raises and answers in 1852. True to his 
philosophy of dialectical materialism, Marx takes as his basis 
the historical experience of the great years of revolution, 1848 
to 1851. Here, as everywhere else, his theory is a summing up of 
experience, illuminated by a profound philosophical conception 
of the world and a rich knowledge of history. 

The problem of the state is put specifically: How did the bour- 
geois state, the state machine necessary for the rule of the bour- 
geoisie, come into being historically? What changes did it undergo, 
what evolution did it perform in the course of bourgeois revolutions 
and in the face of the independent actions of the oppressed classes? 
What are the tasks of the proletariat in relation to this state 
machine? 

The centralised state power that is peculiar to bourgeois society 
came into being in the period of the fall of absolutism. Two 
institutions most characteristic of this state machine are the 
bureaucracy and the standing army. In their works, Marx and 
Engels repeatedly show that the bourgeoisie are connected with 
these institutions by thousands of threads. Every worker's expe- 
rience illustrates this connection in an extremely graphic and 
impressive manner. From its own bitter experience, the working 
class learns to recognise this connection. That is why it so easily 
grasps and so firmly learns the doctrine which shows the inevi- 
tability of this connection, a doctrine which the petty-bourgeois 
democrats either ignorantly and flippanlty deny, or still more 
flippantly admit “in general”, while forgetting to draw appro- 
priate practical conclusions. 

The bureaucracy and the standing army are a “parasite” on the 
body of bourgeois society—a parasite created by the internal 
antagonisms which rend that society, but a parasite which “chokes” 
all its vital pores. The Kautskyite opportunism now prevailing 
in official Social-Democracy considers the view that the state is 
a parasitic organism to be the peculiar and exclusive attribute 
of anarchism. It goes without saying that this distertion of 
Marxism is of vast advantage to those philistines who have reduced 
socialism to the unheard-of disgrace of justifying and prettifying 
the imperialist war by applying to it the concept of “defence of 
the fatherland”; but it is unquestionably a distortion, nevertheless. 

The development, perfection and strengthening of the bureau- 
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cratic and military apparatus proceeded during al! the numerous 
bourgeois revolutions which Europe has witnessed since the fall 
of feudalism. In particular, it is the petty bourgeoisie who are 
attracted to the side of the big bourgeoisie and are largely subor- 
dinated to them through this apparatus, which provides the 
upper sections of the peasants, small artisans, tradesmen and 
the like with comparatively comfortable, quiet and respectable 
jobs raising their holders above the people. Consider what happened 
in Russia during the six months following February 27, 1917.3?” 
The official posts which formerly were given by preference to the 
Black Hundreds*?® have now become the spoils of the Cadets, 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries.32° Nobody has really 
thought of introducing any serious reforms. Every effort has been 
made to put them off “until the Constituent Assembly meets”, 
and to steadily put off its convocation until after the war. But 
there has been no delay, no waiting for the Constituent Assembly, 
in the matter of dividing the spoils, of getting the lucrative jobs 
of ministers, deputy ministers, governors-general, etc., etc.! The 
game of combinations that has been played in forming the govern- 
ment has been, in essence, only an expression of this division 
and redivision of the “spoils”, which has been going on above 
and below, throughout the country, in every department of central 
and local government. The six months between February 27 and 
August 27, 1917, can be summed up, objectively summed up 
beyond all dispute, as follows: reforms shelved, distribution of 
official jobs accomplished and “mistakes” in the distribution 
corrected by a few redistributions. 

But the more the bureaucratic apparatus is “redistributed” 
among the various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties (among 
the Cadets, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in the case 
of Russia), the more keenly aware the oppressed classes, and the 
proletariat at their head, become of their irreconcilable hostility 
to the whole of bourgeois society. Hence the need for all bourgeois 
parties, even for the most democratic and “revolutionary- 
democratic” among them, to intensify repressive measures against 
the revolutionary proletariat, to strengthen the apparatus of 
coercion, i.e., the state machine. This course of events compels 
the revolution “to concentrate all its forces of destruction” against 
the state power, and to set itself the aim, not of improving the 
state machine, but of smashing and destroying it. 

It was not logical reasoning, but actual developments, the 
actual experience of 1848-51, that led to the matter being presented 
in this way. The extent to which Marx held strictly to the solid 
ground of historical experience can be seen from the fact that, 
in 1852, he did not yet specifically raise the question of what 
was to take the place of the state machine to be destroyed. Expe- 
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tience had not yet provided material for dealing with this question, 
which history placed on the agenda later on, in 1874. In 1852, 
all that could be established with the accuracy of scientific 
observation was that the proletarian revolution had approached 
the task of “concentrating all its forces of destruction” against 
the state power, of “smashing” the state machine. 

Here the question may arise: is it correct to generalise the 
experience, observations and conclusions of Marx, to apply them 
to a field that is wider than the history of France during the 
three years 1848-51? Before proceeding to deal with this question, 
let us recall a remark made by Engels and then examine the facts. 
In his introduction to the third edition of The Eighteenth Brumaire, 
Engels wrote: 

“France is the country where, more than anywhere else, 
the historical class struggles were each time fought out 
to a finish, and where, consequently, the changing poli- 
tical forms within which they move and in which their 
results are summarised have been stamped in the sharpest 
outlines. The centre of feudalism in the Middle Ages, 
the model country, since the Renaissance, of a unified 
monarchy based on social estates, France demolished 
feudalism in the Great Revolution and established the 
tule of the bourgeoisie in a classical purity unequalled 
by any other European land. And the struggle of the 
upward-striving proletariat against the ruling bourgeoisie 
appeared here in an acute form unknown elsewhere.” 
(P. 4, 1907 edition.) 

The last remark is out of date inasmuch as since 1874 there 
has been a lull in the revolutionary struggle of the French prole- 
tariat, although, long as this lull may be, it does not at all preclude 
the possibility that in the coming proletarian revolution France 
may show herself to be the classic country of the class struggle 
to a finish. 

Let us, however, cast a general glance over the history of the 
advanced countries at the turn of the century. We shall see that 
the same process went on more slowly, in more varied forms, 
in a much wider field: on the one hand, the development of 
“parliamentary power” both in the republican countries (France, 
America, Switzerland), and in the monarchies (Britain, Germany 
to a certain extent, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, etc.); 
on the other hand, a struggle for power among the various bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois parties which distributed and redistri 
buted the “spoils” of office, with the foundations of bourgeois 
society unchanged; and, lastly, the perfection and consolida- 
tion ofthe “executive power”, of its bureaucratic and military 
apparatus. 


19- 84 
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There is not the slightest doubt that these features are common 
to the whole of the modern evolution of all capitalist states in 
general. In the three years 1848-51 France displayed, in a swift, 
sharp, concentrated form, the very same processes of development 
which are peculiar to the whole capitalist world. 

Imperialism—the era of bank capital, the era of gigantic 
capitalist monopolies, of the development of monopoly capitalism 
into state-monopoly capitalism—has clearly shown an extraordi- 
nary strengthening of the “state machine” and an unprecedented 
growth in its bureaucratic and military apparatus in connection 
with the intensification of repressive measures against the prole- 
tariat both in the monarchical and in the freest, republican coun- 
tries. 

World history is now undoubtedly leading, on an incomparably 
larger scale than in 1852, to the “concentration of all the forces” 
of the proletarian revolution on the “destruction” of the state 
machine. 

What the proletariat will put in its place is suggested by the 
highly instructive material furnished by the Paris Commune. 


3. The Presentation of the Question by Marx in 1852* 


In 1907, Mehring, in the magazine Neue Zeit (Vol. XXV, 2, 
p. 164), published extracts from Marx’s letter to Weydemeyer 
dated March 5, 1852. This letter, among other things, contains 
the following remarkable observation: 

“And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for 
discovering the existence of classes in modern society 
or the struggle between them. Long before me bourgeois 
historians had described the historical development of 
this class struggle and bourgeois economists, the economic 
anatomy of the classes. What I did that was new was 
to prove: (1) that the existence of classes is only bound 
up with particular, historical phases in the development 
of production (historische Entwicklungsphasen der 
Produktion), (2) that the class struggle necessarily leads 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat, (3) that this dicta- 
torship itself only constitutes the transition to the 
abolition of all classes and to a classless society.”*°° 

In these words, Marx succeeded in expressing with striking 
clarity, first, the chief and radical difference between his theory 
and that of the foremost and most profound thinkers of the bour- 
geoisie; and, secondly, the essence of his theory of the state. 


* Added in the second edition 
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It is often said and written that the main point in Marx's 
theory is the class struggle. But this is wrong. And this wrong 
notion very often results in an opportunist distortion of Marxism 
and its falsification in a spirit acceptable to the bourgeoisie. For 
the theory of the class struggle was created not by Marx, but 
by the bourgeoisie before Marx, and, generally speaking, it is 
acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Those who recognise only the class 
struggle are not yet Marxists; they may be found to be still within 
the bounds of bourgeois thinking and bourgeois politics. To 
confine Marxism to the theory of the class struggle means curtailing 
Marxism, distorting it, reducing it to something acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. A Marxist is solely someone who extends the recogni- 
tion of the class struggle to the recognition of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. This is what constitutes the most profound 
distinction between the Marxist and the ordinary petty (as well 
as big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which the real under- 
standing and recognition of Marxism should be tested. And 
it is not surprising that when the history of Europe brought 
the working class face to face with this question as a practical 
issue, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but all the 
Kautskyites (people who vacillate between reformism and 
Marxism) proved to be miserable philistines and petty-bourgeois 
democrats repudiating the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kautsky’s 
pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, published in August 
1918, i.e., long after the first edition of the present book, is a perfect 
example of petty-bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base 
renunciation of it in deeds, while hypocritically recognising it 
in words (see my pamphlet, The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, Petrograd and Moscow, 1918). 

Opportunism today, as represented by its principal spokesman, 
the ex-Marxist Karl Kautsky, fits in completely with Marx's 
characterisation of the bourgeois position quoted above, for this 
opportunism limits recognition of the class struggle to the sphere 
of bourgeois relations. (Within this sphere, within its framework, 
not a single educated liberal will refuse to recognise the class 
struggle “in principle”!) Opportunism does not extend recognition 
of the class struggle to the cardinal point, to the period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism, of the overthrow and the 
complete abolition of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period 
inevitably is a period of an unprecedentedly violent class struggle 
in unprecedentedly acute forms, and, consequently, during this 
period the state must inevitably be a state that is democratic 
in a new way (for the proletariat and the propertyless in general) 
and dictatorial in a new way (against the bourgeoisie). 

Further. The essence of Marx's theory of the state has been 
mastered only by those who realise that the dictatorship of a 
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single class is necessary not only for every class society in general, 
not only for the proletariat which has overthrown the bourgeoisie, 
but also for the entire historical period which separates capitalism 
from “classless society”, from communism. Bourgeois states are 
most varied in form, but their essence is the same: all these states, 
whatever their form, in the final analysis are inevitably the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. The transition from capitalism 
to communism is certainly bound to yield a tremendous abundance 
and variety of political forms, but the essence will inevitably 
be the same: the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Chapter II 


THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. 
EXPERIENCE OF THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. MARX’S ANALYSIS 


1. What Made the Communards’ Attempt Heroic? 


It is well known that in the autumn of 1870, a few months 
before the Commune, Marx warned the Paris workers that any 
attempt to overthrow the government would be the folly of des- 
pair*. But when, in March 1871, a decisive battle was forced 
upon the workers and they accepted it, when the uprising had 
become a fact, Marx greeted the proletarian revolution with 
the greatest enthusiasm, in spite of unfavourable auguries. Marx 
did not persist in the pedantic attitude of condemning an “un- 
timely” movement as did the ill-famed Russian renegade from 
Marxism, Plekhanov, who in November 1905 wrote encouragingly 
about the workers’ and peasants’ struggle, but after December 
4905 cried, liberal fashion: “They should not have taken up arms.” 

Marx, however, was not only enthusiastic about the heroism 
of the Communards, who, as heexpressed it, “stormed heaven.”3%2 
Although the mass revolutionary movement did not achieve 
its aim, he regarded it as a historic experience of enormous 
importance, as a certain advance of the world proletarian revolu- 
tion, as a practical step that was more important than hundreds 
of programmes and arguments. Marx endeavoured to analyse 
this experiment, to draw tactical lessons from it and re-examine 
his theory in the light of it. 

The only “correction” Marx thought it necessary to make to 
the Communist Manifesto he made on the basis of the revolutionary 
experience of the Paris Communards. 

The last preface to the new German edition of the Communist 
Manifesto, signed by both its authors, is dated June 24, 1872. 
In this preface the authors, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
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say that the programme of the Communist Manifesto “has in some 
details become out-of-date”, and they go on to say: 


“\..One thing especially was proved by the Commune, 
viz., that ‘the working class cannot simply lay hold of the 
ready-made state machinery and wield it for its own pur- 
POSES ac." 


The authors took the words that are in single quotation marks 
in this passage from Marx’s book, The Civil War in France.**4 

Thus, Marx and Engels regarded one principal and fundamental 
lesson of the Paris Commune as being of such enormous importance 
that they introduced it as an important correction into the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Most characteristically, it is this important correction that 
has been distorted by the opportunists, and its meaning probably 
is not known to nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine-hundredths, of the 
readers of the Communist Manifesto. We shall deal with this distor- 
tion more fully farther on, in a chapter devoted specially to distor- 
tions. Here it will be sufficient to note that the current, vulgar 
“interpretation” of Marx’s famous statement just quoted is that 
Marx here allegedly emphasises the idea of slow development 
in contradistinction to the seizure of power, and so on. 

As a matter of fact, the exact opposite is the case. Marx's idea 
is that the working class must break up, smash the “ready-made 
state machinery”, and not confineitself merely to laying hold 
of it. 

On April 12, 1874, i.e., just at the time of the Commune, Marx 
wrote to Kugelmann: 


“If you look up the last chapter of my Lighteenth 
Brumaire, you will find that I declare that the next 
attempt of the French Revolution will be no longer, 
as before, to transfer the bureaucratic-military machine 
from one hand to another, but to smash it [Marx's 
italics—the original is zerbrechen], and this is the precon- 
dition for every real people’s revolution on the Continent. 
And this is what our heroic Party comrades in Paris 
are attempting” (Neue Zeit, Vol. XX,1, 1901-02, p.709.). 
(The letters of Marx to Kugelmann have appeared in 
Russian in no less than two editions, one of which I 
edited and supplied with a preface.)*** 


The words, “to smash the bureaucratic-military machine”, 
briefly express the principal lesson of Marxism regarding the 
tasks of the proletariat during a revolution in relation to the state. 
And it is this lesson that has been not only completely ignored, 
but positively distorted by the prevailing, Kautskyite, “interpre- 
tation” of Marxism! 
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As for Marx’s reference to The Eighteenth Brumaire, we have 
quoted the relevant passage in full above. 

It is interesting to note, in particular, two points in the above- 
quoted argument of Marx. First, he restricts his conclusion to the 
Continent. This was understandable in 1871, when Britain was 
still the model of a purely capitalist country, but without a mili- 
tarist clique and, to a considerable degree, without a bureaucracy. 
Marx therefore excluded Britain, where a revolution, even a peo- 
ple’s revolution, then seemed possible, and indeed was possible, 
without the precondition of destroying the “ready-made state 
machinery”. 

Today, in 1917, at the time of the first great imperialist war, 
this restriction made by Marx is no longer valid. Both Britain 
and America, the biggest and the last representatives—in the 
whole world—of Anglo-Saxon “liberty”, in the sense that they 
had no militarist cliques and bureaucracy, have completely sank 
into the all-European filthy, bloody morass of bureaucratic- 
military institutions which subordinate everything to themselves, 
and suppress everything. Today, in Britain and America, too, 
“the precondition for every real people’s revolution” is the smashing, 
the destruction of the “ready-made state machinery” (made and 
brought up to “European”, general imperialist, perfection in those 
countries in the years 1944-17). 

Secondly, particular attention should be paid to Marx’s extreme- 
ly profound remark that the destruction of the bureaucratic- 
military state machine is “the precondition for every real people's 
revolution”. This idea of a “people's” revolution seems strange 
coming from Marx, so that the Russian Plekhanovites and Menshe- 
viks, those followers of Struve who wish to be regarded as Marx- 
ists, might possibly declare such an expression to be a “slip of 
the pen” on Marx's part. They have reduced Marxism to such a state 
of wretchedly liberal distortion that nothing exists for them 
beyond the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and prole- 
tarian revolution, and even this antithesis they interpret in an 
utterly lifeless way. : 

If we take the revolutions of the twentieth century as examples 
we shall, of course, have to admit that the Portuguese and the 
Turkish revolutions are both bourgeois revolutions. Neither of 
them, however, is a “people’s” revolution, since in neither does 
the mass of the people, their vast majority, come out actively, 
independently, with their own economic and political demands 
to any noticeable degree. By contrast, although the Russian 
bourgeois revolution of 1905-07 displayed no such “brilliant” 
successes as at times fell to the Portuguese and Turkish revolutions, 
it was undoubtedly a “real people’s” revolution, since the mass 
of the people, their majority, the very lowest social groups, 
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crushed by oppression and exploitation, rose independently and 
stamped on the entire course of the revolution the imprint of 
their own demands, their attempts to build in their own way 
a new society in place of the old society that was being destroyed. 

In Europe, in 1871, the proletariat did not constitute the 
majority of the people in any country on the Continent. A “people's” 
revolution, one actually sweeping the majority into its stream, 
could be such only if it embraced both the proletariat and the 
peasants. These two classes then constituted the “people”. These 
two classes are united by the fact that the “bureaucratic-military 
state machine” oppresses, crushes, exploits them. To smash 
this machine, to break it up, is truly in the interest of the “people”, 
of their majority, of the workers and most of the peasants, is “the 
precondition” for a free alliance of the poor peasants and the 
proletarians, whereas without such an alliance democracy is 
unstable and socialist transformation is impossible. 

As is well known, the Paris Commune was actually working 
its way toward such an alliance, although it did not reach 
its goal owing to a number of circumstances, internal and 
external. 

Consequently, in speaking of a “real people’s revolution”, 
Marx, without in the least discounting the special features of the 
petty bourgeoisie (he spoke a great deal about them and often), 
took strict account of the actual balance of class forces in most 
of the continental countries of Europe in 1871. On the other 
hand, he stated that the “smashing” of the state machine was 
required by the interests of both the workers and the peasants, 
that it united them, that it placed before them the common 
task of removing the “parasite” and of replacing it by something new. 

By what exactly? 


2. What Is to Replace the Smashed State Machine? 


In 1847, in the Communist Manifesto, Marx's answer to this 
question was as yet a purely abstract one; to be exact, it was an 
answer that indicated the tasks, but not the ways of accomplishing 
them. The answer given in the Communist Manifesto was that 
this machine was to be replaced by “the proletariat organised 
as the ruling class”, by the “winning of the battle of democracy” .*** 

Marx did not indulge in utopias; he expected the experience 
of the mass movement to provide the reply to the question as to 
the specific forms this organisation of the proletariat as the ruling 
class would assume and as to the exact manner in which this orga- 
nisation would be combined with the most complete, most 
consistent “winning of the battle of democracy”. 
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Marx subjected the experience of the Commune, meagre as it 
was, to the most careful analysis in The Civil War in France. 
Let us quote the most important passages of this work. 


Originating from the Middle Ages, there developed in the 
nineteenth century “the centralised state power, with its 
ubiquitous organs of standing army, police, bureaucracy. 
clergy, and judicature”. With the development of class 
antagonisms between capital and labour, “state power 
assumed more and more the character of a public force 
for the suppression of the working class, of a machine 
of class rule. After every revolution, which marks an 
advance in the class struggle, the purely coercive character 
of the state power stands out in bolder and bolder relief”. 
After the revolution of 1848-49, state power became “the 
national war instrument of capital against labour”. The 
Second Empire consolidated this. 

“The direct antithesis to the empire was the Commune.” 
It was the “specific form” of “a republic that was not 
only to remove the monarchical form of class rule, but 
class rule, itself....” 

What was this “specific” form of the proletarian, socialist 
republic? What was the state it began to create? 

“...The first decree of the Commune... was the suppres- 
sion of the standing army, and its replacement by the 
armed people....” 

This demand now figures in the programme of every party 
calling itself socialist. The real worth of their programmes, 
however, is best shown by the behaviour of our Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who, right after the revolu- 
tion of February 27, actually refused to carry out this demand! 

“The Commune was formed of the municipal councillors, 
chosen by universal suffrage in the various wards of Paris, 
responsible and revocable at any time. The majority 
of its members were naturally working men, or acknowl- 
edged representatives of the working class.... The police, 
which until then had been the instrument of the Govern- 
ment, was at once stripped of its political attributes, 
ard turned into the responsible and at all times revocable 
instrument of the Commune. So were the officials of all 
other branches of the administration. From the members 
of the Commune downwards, public service had to be 
done at workmen's wages. The privileges and the repre- 
sentation allowances of the high dignitaries of state 
disappeared along with the dignitaries themselves.... 
Having once got rid of the standing army and the police, 
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the instruments of the physical force of the old Govern- 
ment, the Commune proceeded at once to break -the 
instrument of spiritual suppression, the power of the 
priests.... The judicial functionaries lost that sham inde- 
pendence...they were thenceforward to be elective, res- 
ponsible, and revocable....”5°” 

The Commune, therefore, appears to have replaced the smashed 
state machine “only” by fuller democracy: abolition of the standing 
army; all officials to be elected and subject to recall. But as a mat- 
ter of fact this “only” signifies a gigantic replacement of certain 
institutions by other institutions of a fundamentally different 
type. This is exactly a case of “quantity being transformed into 
quality”: democracy, introduced as fully and consistently as is at 
all conceivable, is transformed from bourgeois into proletarian 
democracy; from the state (= a special force for the suppression 
of a particular class) into something which is no longer the state 
proper. 

It is still necessary to suppress the bourgeoisie and crush their 
resistance. This was particularly necessary for the Commune; 
and one of the reasons for its defeat was that it did not do this 
with sufficient determination. The organ of suppression, however, 
is here the majority of the population, and not a minority, as was 
always the case under slavery, serfdom and wage-slavery. And 
since the majority of the people itself suppresses its oppressors, 
a “special force” for suppression is no longer necessary! In this 
sense, the state begins to wither away. Instead of the special insti- 
tutions of a privileged minority (privileged officialdom, the 
chiefs of the standing army), the majority itself can directly 
fulfil all these functions, and the more the functions of state power 
are performed by the people as a whole, the less need there is for 
the existence of this power. 

In this connection, the following measures of the Commune, 
emphasised by Marx, are particularly noteworthy: the abolition 
of all representation allowances, and of all monetary privileges 
to officials, the reduction of the remuneration of all servants of the 
state to the level of “workmen's wages”. This shows more clearly 
than anything else the turn from bourgeois to proletarian democra- 
cy, from the democracy of the oppressors to that of the oppressed 
classes, from the state as a “special force” for the suppression of 
a particular class to the suppression of the oppressors by the 
general force of the majority of the people—the workers and 
the peasants. And it is on this particularly striking point, perhaps 
the most important as far as the problem of the state is concerned, 
that the ideas of Marx have been most completely ignored! In 
popular commentaries, the number of which is legion, this is not 
mentioned. The thing done is to keep silent about it as if it were 
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a piece of old-fashioned “naiveté”, just as Christians, after their 
religion had been given the status of a state religion, “forgot” 
the “naiveté” of primitive Christianity with its democratic revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

The reduction of the remuneration of high state officials seems 
to be “simply” a demand of naive, primitive democracy. One 
of the “founders” of modern opportunism, the ex-Social-Democrat 
Eduard Bernstein, has more than once repeated the vulgar bour- 
geois jeers at “primitive” democracy. Like all opportunists, and 
like the present Kautskyites, he did not understand at all that, 
first of all, the transition from capitalism to socialism is impos- 
sible without a certain “reversion” to “primitive” democracy (for 
how else can the majority. and then the whole population without 
exception, proceed to discharge state functions?); and that, 
secondly, “primitive democracy” based on capitalism and capi- 
talist culture is not the same as primitive democracy in prehistoric 
or pre-capitalist times. Capitalist culture has created large-scale 
production, factories, railways, the postal service, telephones, 
etc., and on this basis the great majority of the functions of the 
old “state power” have become so simplified and can be reduced 
to such exceedingly simple operations of registration, filing and 
checking that they can be easily performed by every literate 
person, can quite easily be performed for ordinary “workmen's 
wages”, and that these functions can (and must) be stripped of 
every shadow of privilege, of every semblance of“official grandeur”. 

All officials, without exception, elected and subject to recall 
at any time, their salaries reduced to the level of ordinary “work- 
men’s wages”—these simple and “self-evident” democratic meas- 
ures, while completely uniting the interests of the workers and the 
majority of the peasants, at the same time serve as a bridge leading 
from capitalism to socialism. These measures concern the reorga- 
nisation of the state, the purely political reorganisation of society; 
but, of course, they acquire their full meaning and significance 
only in connection with the “expropriation of the expropriators” 
either being accomplished or in preparation, i.e., with the trans- 
formation of capitalist private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion into social ownership. 

“The Commune,” Marx wrote, “made that catchword 
of all bourgeois revolutions, cheap government, a reality, 
by abolishing the two greatest sources of expenditure— 
the army and the officialdom.?3% 

From the peasants, as from other sections of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, only an insignificant few “rise to the top”, “get on in the 
world” in the bourgeois sense, i.e., become either well-to-do, 
bourgeois, or officials in secure and privileged positions. In 
every capitalist country where there are peasants (as there are 
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in most capitalist countries), the vast majority of them are 
oppressed by the government and long for its overthrow, long 
for “cheap” government. This can be achieved only by the prole- 
tariat; and by achieving it, the proletariat at the same time takes 
a step towards the socialist reorganisation of the state. 


3. Abolition of Parliamentarism 


“The Commune,” Marx wrote, “was to be a working, 
not a parliamentary, body, executive and legislative at 
the same time.... 

“Instead of deciding once in three or six years which 
member of the ruling class was to represent and repress 
[ver- und zertreten] the people in parliament, universal 
suffrage was to serve the people constituted in communes, 
as individual suffrage serves every other employer in the 
search for workers, foremen and accountants for his busi- 
ness.”339 

Owing to the prevalence of social-chauvinism and opportunism, 
this remarkable criticism of parliamentarism, made in 18714, 
also belongs now to the “forgotten words” of Marxism. The pro- 
fessional Cabinet Ministers and parliamentarians, the traitors 
to the proletariat and the “practical” socialists of our day, have 
left all criticism of parliamentarism to the anarchists, and, on this 
wonderfully reasonable ground, they denounce all criticism of 
parliamentarism as “anarchism”!! It is not surprising that the 
proletariat of the “advanced” parliamentary countries, disgusted 
with such “socialists” as the Scheidemanns, Davids, Legiens, 
Sembats, Renaudels, Hendersons, Vanderveldes, Staunings, 
Brantings, Bissolatis and Co., has been with increasing frequency 
giving its sympathies to anarcho-syndicalism, in spite of the 
fact that the latter is merely the twin brother of opportunism. 

For Marx, however, revolutionary dialectics was never the 
empty fashionable phrase, the toy rattle, which Plekhanov, 
Kautsky and others have made of it. Marx knew how to break 
with anarchism ruthlessly for its inability to make use even 
of the “pigsty” of bourgeois parliamentarism, especially when 
the situation was obviously not revolutionary; but at the same 
time he knew how to subject parliamentarism to genuinely 
revolutionary proletarian criticism. 

To decide once every few years which member of the ruling 
class is to repress and crush the people through parliament — 
this is the real essence of bourgeois parliamentarism, not only 
in parliamentary-constitutional monarchies, but also in the most 
democratic republics. 

But if we deal with the question of the state, and if we consider 
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parliamentarism as one of the institutions of the state, from the 
point of view of the tasks of the proletariat in this field, what 
is the way out of parliamentarism? How can it be dispensed with? 

Once again we must say: the lessons of Marx, based on the 
study of the Commune, have been so completely forgotten that 
the present-day “Social-Democrat” (i.e., present-day traitor to 
socialism) really cannot understand any criticism of parliamen- 
tarism other than anarchist or reactionary criticism. 

The way out of parliamentarism is not, of course, the abolition 
of representative institutions and the elective principle, but 
the conversion of the representative institutions from talking 
shops into “working” bodies. “The Commune was to be a working, 
not a parliamentary, body, executive and legislative at the same 
time.” 

“A working, not a parliamentary, body” —this is a blow straight 
from the shoulder at the present-day parliamentarians and par- 
liamentary “lap dogs” of Social-Democracy! Take any parliamen- 
tary country, from America to Switzerland, from France to 
Britain, Norway and so forth—in these countries the real business 
of “state” is performed behind the scenes and is carried on by 
the departments, chancelleries and General Staffs. Parliament 
is given up to talk for the special purpose of fooling the “common 
people”. This is so true that even in the Russian republic, a bour- 
geois-democratic republic, all these sins of parliamentarism came 
out at once, even before it managed to set up a real parliament. 
The heroes of rotten philistinism, such as the Skobelevs and 
Tseretelis, the Chernovs and Avksentyevs, have even succeeded 
in polluting the Soviets after the fashion of the most disgusting 
bourgeois parliamentarism, in converting them into mere talking 
shops. In the Soviets, the “socialist” Ministers are fooling the 
credulous rustics with phrase-mongering and resolutions. In the 
government itself a sort of permanent shuffle is going on in 
order that, on the one hand, as many Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks as possible may in turn get near the “pie”, the 
lucrative and honourable posts, and that, on the other hand, the 
“attention” of the people may be “engaged”. Meanwhile the chan 
celleries and army staffs “do” the business of “state”. 

Dyelo Naroda,**° the organ of the ruling Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party, recently admitted in a leading article—with the matchless 
frankness of people of “good society”, in which “all” are engaged 
in political prostitution—that even in the ministries headed 
by the “socialists” (save the mark!), the whole bureaucratic 
apparatus is in fact unchanged, is working in the old way end 
quite “freely” sabotaging revolutionary measures! Even without 
this admission, does not the actual history of the participation 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in the govern- 
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ment prove this? It is noteworthy, however, that in the ministe- 
rial company of the Cadets, the Chernovs, Rusanovs, Zenzinovs 
and the other editors of Dyelo Naroda have so completely lost 
all sense of shame as to brazenly assert, as if it were a mere baga- 
telle, that in “their” ministries everything is unchanged!! Revolu- 
tionary-democratic phrases to gull the rural Simple Simons, 
a nd bureaucracy and red tape to “gladden thehearts” of the 
capitalists—that is the essence of the “honest” coalition. 

The Commune substitutes for the venal and rotten parliamentar- 
ism of bourgeois society institutions in which freedom of opinion 
and discussion does not degenerate into deception, for the parlia- 
mentarians themselves have to work, have to execute their own 
laws, have themselves to test the results achieved in reality, 
and to account directly to their constituents. Representative 
institutions remain, but there is mo parliamentarism Here as 
a special system, as the division of labour between the legislative 
and the executive, as a privileged position for the deputies. We 
cannot imagine democracy, even proletarian democracy, without 
representative institutions, but we can and must imagine democ- 
racy without parliamentarism, if criticism of bourgeois society 
is not mere words for us, if the desire to overthrow the rule of the 
bourgeoisie is our earnest and sincere desire, and not a mere “elec- 
tion” cry for catching workers’ votes, as it is with the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, and also the Scheidemanns and 
Legiens, the Sembats and Vanderveldes. 

It is extremely instructive to note that, in speaking of the 
functions of those officials who are necessary for the Commune 
and for proletarian democracy, Marx compares them to the 
workers of “every other employer”, that is, of the ordinary 
capitalist enterprise, with its “workers, foremen and accoun- 
tants”. 

There is no trace of utopianism in Marx, in the sense that 
he made up or invented a “new” society. No, he studied the 
birth of the new society out of the old, and the forms of transition 
from the latter to the former, as a natural-historical process. He 
examined the actual experience of a mass proletarian movement 
and tried to draw practical lessons from it. He “learned” from 
the Commune, just as all the great revolutionary thinkers learned 
unhesitatingly from the experience of great movements of the 
oppressed classes, and never addressed them with pedantic 
“homilies” (such as Plekhanov’s: “They should not have taken 
up arms” or Tsereteli’s: “A class must limit itself”). 

Abolishing the bureaucracy at once, everywhere and completely, 
is out of the question. It is a utopia. But to smash the old bureau- 
cratic machine at once and to begin immediately to construct 
a new one that will make possible the gradual abolition of all 
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bureaucracy—this is not a utopia, it is the experience of the 
Commune, the direct and immediate task of the revolutionary 
proletariat. 

Capitalism simplifies the functions of “state” administration; 
it makes it possible to cast “bossing” aside and to confine the 
whole matter to the organisation of the proletarians (as the ruling 
class), which will hire “workers, foremen and accountants” in the 
name of the whole of society. 

We are not utopians, we do not “dream” of dispensing at once 
with all administration, with all subordination. These anarchist 
dreams, based upon incomprehension of the tasks of the proletarian 
dictatorship, are totally alien to Marxism, and, as a matter of 
fact, serve only to postpone the socialist revolution until people 
are different. No, we want the socialist revolution with people 
as they are now, with people who cannot dispense with subordina- 
tion, control and “foremen and accountants”. 

The subordination, however, must be to the armed vanguard 
of all the exploited and working people, i.e., to the proletariat. 
A beginning can and must be made at once, overnight, to replace 
the specific “bossing” of state officials by the simple functions 
of “foremen and accountants”, functions which are already fully 
within the ability of the average town dweller and can well be 
performed for “workmen’s wages”. 

We, the workers, shall organise large-scale production on the 
basis of what capitalism has already created, relying on our 
own experience as workers, establishing strict, iron discipline 
backed up by the state power of the armed workers. We shall 
reduce the role of state officials to that of simply carrying out 
our instructions as responsible, revocable, modestly paid “foremen 
and accountants” (of course, with the aid of technicians of all 
sorts, types and degrees). This is our proletarian task, this is what 
we can and must start with in accomplishing the proletarian 
revolution. Such a beginning, on the basis of large-scale produc- 
tion, will of itself lead to the gradual “withering away” of all 
bureaucracy, to the gradual creation of an order—an order 
without inverted commas, an order bearing no similarity to wage- 
slavery—an order under which the functions of control and 
accounting, becoming more and more simple, will be performed 
by each in turn, will then become a habit and will finally die 
out as the special functions of a special section of the population. 

A witty German Social-Democrat of the seventies of the last 
century called the postal service an example of the socialist 
economic system. This is very true. At present the postal service 
is a business organised on the lines of a state-capitalist monopoly. 
Imperialism is gradually transforming all trusts into organisations 
of a similar type, in which, standing over the “common” people, 
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who are overworked and starved, one has the same bourgeois 
bureaucracy. But the mechanism of social management is here 
already to hand. Once we have overthrown the capitalists, crushed 
the resistance of these exploiters with the iron hand of the armed 
workers, and smashed the bureaucratic machine of the modern 
state, we shall have a splendidly-equipped mechanism, freed 
trom the “parasite”, a mechanism which can very well be set 
going by the united workers themselves, who will hire technicians, 
foremen and accountants, and pay them all, as indeed all “state” 
officials in general, workmen’s wages. Here is a concrete, practical 
task which can immediately be fulfilled in relation to all trusts, 
a task whose fulfilment will rid the working people of exploitation, 
a task which takes account of what the Commune had already 
begun to practise (particularly in building up the state). 

To organise the whole economy on the lines of the postal service 
so that the technicians, foremen and accountants, as well as 
all officials, shall receive salaries no higher than “a workman’s 
wage”, all under the control and leadership of the armed proletar- 
iat—this is our immediate aim. This is the state and this is the 
economic foundation we need. This is what will bring about the 
abolition of parliamentarism and the preservation of representa- 
tive institutions. This is what will rid the labouring classes of the 
bourgeoisie’s prostitution of these institutions. 


4. Organisation of National Unity 


“In a brief sketch of national organisation which the 
Commune had no time to develop, it states explicitly 
that the Commune was to be the political form of even 
the smallest village....” The communes were to elect the 
“National Delegation” in Paris. 

“ ..The few but important functions which would still 
remain for a central government were not to be sup- 
pressed, as has been deliberately mis-stated, but were to be 
transferred to communal, i.e., strictly responsible, officials. 

“..National unity was not to be broken, but, on the 
contrary, organised by the communal constitution; it was 
to become a reality by the destruction of state power which 
posed as the embodiment of that unity yet wanted to 
be independent of, and superior to, the nation, on whose 
body it was but a parasitic excrescence. While the merely 
repressive organs of the old governmental power were to 
be amputated, its legitimate functions were to be wrested 
from an authority claiming the right to stand above 
society, and restored to the responsible servants of 
society.”54 
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The extent to which the opportunists of present-day Social- 
Democracy have failed—perhaps it would be more true to say, 
have refused—to understand these observations of Marx is best 
shown by that book of Herostratean fame of the renegade Bern- 
stein. The Premises of Socialism and the Tasks of the Social-Demo- 
crats. It is in connection with the above passage from Marx that 
Bernstein wrote that “as far as its political content is concerned”, 
this programme “displays, in all its essential features, the greatest 
similarity to the federalism of Proudhon... In spite of all the 
other points of difference between Marx and the ‘petty-bourgeois’ 
Proudhon [Bernstein places the word “petty-bourgeois” in invert- 
ed commas to make it sound ironical] on these points, their 
lines of reasoning run as close as could be”. Of course, Bernstein 
continues, the importance of the municipalities is growing, but 
“it seems doubtful to me whether the first job of democracy would 
be such a dissolution [Auflésung] of the modern states and such 
a complete transformation [Umwandlung] of their organisation 
as is visualised by Marx and Proudhon (the formation of a National 
Assembly from delegates of the provincial or district assemblies, 
which, in their turn, would consist of delegates from the commu- 
nes), so that consequently the previous mode of national represen- 
tation would disappear.” (Bernstein, Premises, German edition, 
1899, pp. 134 and 136.) 

To confuse Marx’s views on the “destruction of state power, 
a parasitic excrescence”, with Proudhon’s federalism is positively 
monstrous! But it is no accident, for it never occurs to the oppor- 
tunist that Marx does not speak here at all about federalism as 
opposed to centralism, but about smashing the old, bourgeois 
state machine which exists in all bourgeois countries. 

The only thing that does occur to the opportunist is what 
he sees around him, in an environment of petty-bourgeois phili- 
stinism and “reformist” stagnation, namely, only “municipali- 
ties”! The opportunist has even grown out of the habit of thinking 
about proletarian revolution. 

It is ridiculous. But the remarkable thing is that nobody argued 
with Bernstein on this point. Bernstein has been refuted by many, 
especially by Plekhanov in Russian literature and by Kautsky 
in European literature, but neither of them has said anything 
about this distortion of Marx by Bernstein. 

The opportunist has so much forgotten how to think in a revo- 
lutionary way and to dwell on revolution that he attributes 
“federalism” to Marx, whom he confuses with the founder of 
anarchism, Proudhon. As for Kautsky and Plekhanov, who claim 
to be orthodox Marxists and defenders of the theory of revolu- 
tionary Marxism, they are silent on this point! Here is one of 
the roots of the extreme vulgarisation of the views on the differ- 
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ence between Marxism and anarchism, which is characteristic 
of both the Kautskyites and the opportunists, and which we shall 
discuss again later. 

There is not a trace of federalism in Marx’s above-quoted 
observations on the experience of the Commune. Marx agreed 
with Proudhon on the very point that the opportunist Bernstein 
did not see. Marx disagreed with Proudhon on the very point 
on which Bernstein found a similarity between them. 

Marx agreed with Proudhon in that they both stood for the 
“smashing” of the modern state machine. Neither the opportunists 
nor the Kautskyites wish to see the similarity of views on this 
point between Marxism and anarchism (both Proudhon and 
Bakunin) because this is where they have departed from Marxism. 

Marx disagreed both with Proudhon and Bakunin precisely 
on the question of federalism (not to mention the dictatorship 
of the proletariat). Federalism as a principle follows logically 
from the petty-bourgeois views of anarchism. Marx was a central- 
ist. There is no departure whatever from centralism in his obser- 
vations just quoted. Only those who are imbued with the philistine 
“superstitious belief” in the state can mistake the destruction 
of the bourgeois state machine for the destruction of centralism! 

Now if the proletariat and the poor peasants take state power 
into their own hands, organise themselves quite freely in communes, 
and unite the action of all the communes in striking at capital, 
in crushing the resistance of the capitalists, and in transferring 
the privately-owned railways, factories, land and so on to the 
entire nation, to the whole of society, won’t that be centralism? 
Won’t that be the most consistent democratic centralism and, 
moreover, proletarian centralism? 

Bernstein simply cannot conceive of the possibility of voluntary 
centralism, of the voluntary amalgamation of the communes 
into a nation, of the voluntary fusion of the proletarian communes, 
for the purpose of destroying bourgeois rule and the bourgeois 
state machine. Like all philistines, Bernstein pictures centralism 
as something which can be imposed and maintained solely from 
above, and solely by the bureaucracy and the military clique. 

As though foreseeing that his views might be distorted, Marx 
expressly emphasised that the charge that the Commune had want- 
ed to destroy national unity, to abolish the central authority, was 
a deliberate fraud. Marx purposely used the words: “National unity 
was... to be organised”, so as to oppose conscious, democratic, prole- 
tarian centralism to bourgeois, military, bureaucratic centralism. 

But there are none so deaf as those who will not hear. And 
the very thing the opportunists of present-day Social-Democracy 
do not want to hear about is the destruction of state power, the 
amputation of the parasitic excrescence. 
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5. Abolition of the Parasite State 
We have already quoted Marx’s words on this subject, and 
we must now supplement them. 
“...It is generally the fate of new historical creations,” 
he wrote, “to be mistaken for the counterpart of older 
and even defunct forms of social life, to which they may 
bear a certain likeness. Thus, this new Commune, which 
breaks [bricht, smashes] the modern state power, has 
been regarded as a revival of the medieval communes ... 
as a federation of small states (as Montesquieu and 
the Girondins*** visualised it) ... as an exaggerated form 
of the old struggle against over-centralisation.... 
“...The Communal Constitution would have restored 
to the social body all the forces hitherto absorbed by 
that parasitic excrescence, the ‘state’, feeding upon and 
hampering the free movement of society. By this one act 
it would have initiated the regeneration of France.... 
“,..The Communal Constitution would have brought 
the rural producers under the intellectual lead of the 
central towns of their districts, and there secured to 
them, in the town working men, the natural trustees 
of their interests. The very existence of the Commune 
involved, as a matter of course, local self-government, 
but no longer as a counterpoise to state power, now become 


its “amputation”, its “smashing”; “state power, now become super- 
fluous”—these are the expressions Marx used in regard to the state 
when appraising and analysing the experience of the Commune. 

Ali this was written a little less than half a century ago; and 
how one has to engage in excavations, as it were, in order to 
bring undistorted Marxism to the knowledge of the mass of the 
people. The conclusions drawn from the observation of the last 
great revolution which Marx lived through were forgotten just 
when the time for the next great proletarian revolutions had 
arrived. 

“...The multiplicity of interpretations to which the 
Commune has been subjected, and the multiplicity of - 
interests which expressed themselves in it show that it 
was a thoroughly flexible political form, while all previous 
forms of government had been essentially repressive. 

| 


superfluous. ”*4> 
“Breaking state power”, which was a “parasitic excrescence”; ; 
| 


Its true secret was this: it was essentially a working-class 
government, the result of the struggle of the producing 
against the appropriating class, the political form at 
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last discovered under which the economic emancipation 
of labour could be accomplished.... 

“Except on this last condition, the Communal Constitu- 
tion would have been an impossibility and a delusion....”54¢ 

The utopians busied themselves with “discovering” political 
forms under which the socialist transformation of society was 
to take place. The anarchists dismissed the question of political 
forms altogether. The opportunists of present-day Social-Democra- 
cy accepted the bourgeois political forms of the parliamentary 
democratic state as the limit which should not be overstepped; 
they battered their foreheads praying before this “model”, and 
denounced as anarchism every desire to break these forms. 

Marx deduced from the whole history of socialism and the 
political struggle that the state was bound to disappear, and 
that the transitional form of its disappearance (the transition 
from state to non-state) would be the “proletariat organised as 
the ruling class”. Marx, however, did not set out to discover 
the political forms of this future stage. He limited himself to 
carefully observing French history, to analysing it, and to drawing 
the conclusion to which the year 1851 had led, namely, that 
matters were moving towards the destruction of the bourgeois: 
state machine. 

And when the mass revolutionary movement of the proletariat 
burst forth, Marx, in spite of its failure, in spite of its short 
life and patent weakness, began to study the forms it had dis 
covered. 

The Commune is the form “at last discovered” by the proletarian 
revolution, under which the economic emancipation of labour 
can take place. 

The Commune is the first attempt by a proletarian revolution 
to smash the bourgeois state machine; and it is the political form 
“at last discovered”, by which the smashed state. machine can 
and must be replaced. 

We shall see further on that the Russian revolutions of 1905 
and 1917, in different circumstances and under different conditions, 
continue the work of the Commune and confirm Marx’s brilliant 
historical analysis. 


Chapter V 
THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE WITHERING AWAY OF THE STATE 


Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Critique 
of the Gotha Programme (letter to Bracke, May 5, 1875, which 
was not published until 1891 when it was printed in Neue Zeit, 
Vol.IX,1, and which has appeared in Russian in a special edition)*®. 
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The polemical part of this remarkable work, which contains a crit- 
icism of Lassalleanism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its posi- 
tive part, namely, the analysis of the connection between the 
development of communism and the withering away of the state. 


1. Presentation of the Question by Marx 


From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to Bracke of 
May 5, 1875, with Engels’s letter to Bebel of March 28, 1875,34¢ 
which we examined above, it might appear that Marx was much 
more of a “champion of the state” than Engels, and that the dif- 
ference of opinion between the two writers onthe question of the 
state was very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Bebe) that all chatter about the state be 
dropped altogether, that the word “state” be eliminated from 
the programme altogether and the word “community” substituted 
for it. Engels even declared that the Commune was no longer 
a state in the proper sense of the word. Yet Marx even spoke of 
the “future state in communist society”, i.e., he would seem to 
recognise the need for the state even under communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A closer 
examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’s views on the state 
and its withering away were completely identical, and that 
Marx’s expression quoted above refers to the state in ‘the process 
of withering away. 

Clearly there can be no question of specifying the moment 
of the future “withering away”, the more so since it will obviously 
be a lengthy process. The apparent difference between Marx 
and Engels is due to the fact that they dealt with different subjects 
and pursued different aims. Engels set out to show Bebel graphi- 
cally, sharply and in broad outline the utter absurdity of the 
current prejudices concerning the state (shared to no small degree 
by Lassalle). Marx only touched upon this question in passing, 
being interested in another subject, namely, the development 
of communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the theory of 
development —in its most consistent, complete, considered and 
pithy form—to modern capitalism. Naturally, Marx was faced 
with the problem of applying this theory both to the forthcoming 
collapse of capitalism and to the future development of future 
communism. 

On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of the future 
development of future communism be dealt with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capitalism, 
that it develops historically from capitalism, that it is the result 
of the action of a social force to which capitalism gave birth. 
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There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to make upa 
utopia, to indulge in idle guess-work about what cannot be known. 
Marx treated the question of communism in the same way as 
a naturalist would treat the question of the development of, say, 
a new biological variety, once he knew that it had originated 
in such and such a way and was changing in such and such a defi- 
nite direction. 

To begin with, Marx brushed aside the confusion the: Gotha 
Programme brought into the question of the relationship between 
state and society. He wrote: 


““Present-day society’ is capitalist society, which exists 
in all civilised countries, being more or less free from 
medieval admixture, more or less modified by the par- 
ticular historical development of each country, more 
or less developed. On the other hand, the ‘present-day 
state’ changes with a country’s frontier. It is different in 
the Prusso-German Empire from what it isin Switzerland, 
and different in England from what it is in the United 
States. ‘The present-day state’ is, therefore, a fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the different 
civilised countries, in spite of their motley diversity of 
form, all have this in common, that they are based 
on modern bourgeois society, only one more or less capi- 
talistically developed. They have, therefore, also certain 
essential characteristics in common. In this sense it is 
possible to speak of the ‘present-day state’, in contrast 
with the future, in which its present root, bourgeois society, 
will have died off. 

“The question then arises: what transformation will 
the state undergo in communist society? In other words, 
what social functions will remain in existence there that 
are analogous to present state functions? This question 
can only be answered scientifically, and one does not get 
a flea-hop nearer to the problem by a thousandfold com- 
bination of the word people with the word state.”°47 


After thus ridiculing all talk about a “people’s state”, Marx 
formulated the question and gave warning, as it were, that those 
seeking a scientific answer to it should use only firmly-established 
scientific data. 

The first fact that has been established most accurately by the 
whole theory of development, by science as a whole—a fact 
that was ignored by the utopians, and is ignored by the present-day 
opportunists, who are afraid of the socialist revolution—is that, 
historically, there must undoubtedly be a special stage, or a 
special phase, of transition from capitalism to communism. 
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2. The Transition from Capitalism to Communism 


Marx continued: 


“Between capitalist and communist society lies the 
period of the revolutionary transformation of the one 
into the other. Corresponding to this is also a political 
transition period in which the state can be nothing but 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role played 
by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on the data con- 
cerning the development of this society, and on the irreconcil- 
ability of the antagonistic interests of the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put as follows: to achieve its 
emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bourgeoisie, 
win political power and establish its revolutionary dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the transition 
from capitalist society—which is developing towards commu- 
nism—to communist society is impossible without a “political 
transition period”, and the state in this period can only be the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to democracy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply places 
side by side the two concepts: “to raise the proletariat to the 
position of the ruling class” and “to win the battle of democracy”.* 
On the basis of all that has been said above, it is possible to 
determine more precisely how democracy changes in the transition 
from capitalism to communism. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the most 
favourable conditions, we have a more or less complete democracy 
in the democratic republic. But this democracy is always 
hemmed in by the narrow limits set by capitalist exploitation, 
and consequently always remains, in effect, a democracy for 
the minority, only for the propertied classes, only for the rich. 
Freedom in capitalist society always remains about the same 
as it was in the ancient Greek republics: freedom for the slave- 
owners. Owing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation, the 
modern wage slaves are so crushed by want and poverty that “they 
cannot be bothered with democracy”, “cannot be bothered with 
politics”; in the ordinary, peaceful course of events, the majority 
of the population is debarred from participation in public and 
political life. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly con- 
firmed by Germany, because constitutional legality steadily 
endured there for a remarkably long time—nearly half a century 
(1871-1914)—and during this period the Social-Democrats were 
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able to achieve far more than in other countries in the way of 
“utilising legality”, and organised a larger proportion of the 
workers into a political party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious and 
active wage slaves that has so far been recorded in capitalist 
society? One million members of the Social-Democratic Party— 
out of fifteen million wage-workers! Three million organised in 
trade unions—out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for the 
rich—that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we look more 
closely into the machinery of capitalist democracy, we see every- 
where, in the “petty”—supposedly petty—details of the suffrage 
(residential qualification, exclusion of women, etc.), in the 
technique of the representative institutions, in the actual obstacles 
to the right of assembly (public buildings are not for “paupers”!), 


“in the purely capitalist organisation of the daily press, etc., 


etc.—we see restriction after restriction upon democracy. These 
restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor seem 
slight, especially in the eyes of one who has never known want 
himself and has never been in close contact with the oppressed 
classes in their mass life (and nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, bourgeois publicists and politicians come 
under this category); but in their sum total these restrictions 
exclude and squeeze out the poor from politics, from active 
participation in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splendidly 
when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, he said that 
the oppressed are allowed once every few years to decide which 
particular representatives of the oppressing class shall represent 
and repress them in parliament!%©° 

But from this capitalist democracy—that is inevitably narrow 
and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is therefore hypocritical 
and false through and through —forward development does not 
proceed simply, directly and smoothly, towards “greater and 
greater democracy”, as the liberal professors and petty-bourgeois 
opportunists would have us believe. No, forward development, 
i.e., development towards communism, proceeds through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, for the 
resistance of the capitalist exploiters cannot be broken by anyone 
else or in any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organisation 
of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class for the purpose 
of suppressing the oppressors, cannot result merely in an expan- 
sion of democracy. Simultaneously with an immense expansion 
of democracy, which for the first time becomes democracy for the 
poor, democracy for the people, and not democracy for the money- 
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bags, the dictatorship of the proletariat imposes a series of restric- 
tions on the freedom of the oppressors, the exploiters, the capi- 
talists. We must suppress them in order to free humanity from wage- 
slavery, their resistance must be crushed by force; it is clear that 
there is no freedom and no democracy where there is suppression 
and where there is violence. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel when 
he said, as the reader will remember, that “the proletariat needs 
the state, not in the interests of freedom but in order to hold 
down its adversaries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak 
of freedom the state as such ceases to exist.”3! 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and suppression 
by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of the exploiters and 
oppressors of the people—this is the change democracy undergoes 
during the transition from capitalism to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the capital- 
ists has been completely crushed, when the capitalists have 
disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., when there is no 
distinction between the members of society as regards their 
relation to the social means of production), only then “the state ..: 
ceases to exist”, and “it becomes possible to speak of freedom”. 
Only then will a truly complete democracy become possible 
and be realised, a democracy without any exceptions whatever. 
And only then will democracy begin to wither away, owing to the 
simple fact that, freed from capitalist slavery, from the untold 
horrors, savagery, absurdities, and infamies of capitalist exploita- 
tion, people will gradually become accustomed to observing the 
elementary rules of social intercourse that have been known 
for centuries and repeated for thousands of years in all copy-book 
maxims. They will become accustomed to observing them without 
force, without coercion, without subordination, without the special 
apparatus for coercion called the state. 

The expression “the state withers away” is very well chosen, 
for it indicates both the gradual and the spontaneous nature 
of the process. Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such 
an effect; for we see around us on millions of occasions how readily 
people become accustomed to observing the necessary rules 
of social intercourse when there is no exploitation, when there 
is nothing that arouses indignation, evokes protest and revolt, 
and creates the need for suppression. 

And so in capitalist society we have a democracy that is curtailed, 
wretched, false, a democracy only for the rich, for the minority. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of transition 
to communism, will for the first time create democracy for the 
people, for the majority, along with the necessary suppression 
of the exploiters, of the minority. Communism alone is capable 
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of providing really complete democracy, and the more complete 
it is, the sooner it will become unnecessary and wither away 
of its own accord. 

In other words, under capitalism we have the state in the proper 
sense of the word, that is, a special machine for the suppression 
of one class by another, and, what is more, of the majority by 
the minority. Naturally, to be successful, such an undertaking 
as the systematic suppression of the exploited majority by the 
exploiting minority calls for the utmost ferocity and savagery 
in the matter of suppressing, it calls for seas of blood, through 
which mankind is actually wading its way in slavery, serfdom 
and wage labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism suppression is still necessary, but it is now the suppres- 
sion of the exploiting minority by the exploited majority. A special 
apparatus, a special machine for suppression, the “state”, is still 
necessary, but this is now a transitional state. It is no longer 
a state in the proper sense of the word; for the suppression of the 
minority of exploiters by the majority of the wage slaves of 
yesterday is comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task 
that it will entail far less bloodshed than the suppression of 
the risings of slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will cost 
mankind far less. And it is compatible with the extension of 
democracy to such an overwhelming majority of the population 
that the need for a special machine of suppression will begin to 
disappear. Naturally, the exploiters are unable to suppress the 
people without a highly complex machine for performing this 
task, but the people can suppress the exploiters even with a very 
simple “machihe”, almost without a “machine”, without a special 
apparatus, by the simple organisation of the armed people (such 
as the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, we would 
remark, running ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely unneces- 
sary, for there is nobody to be suppressed—“nobody” in the sense 
of a class, of a systematic struggle against a definite section of 
the population. We are not utopians, and do not in the least 
deny the possibility and inevitability of excesses on the part 
of individual persons, or the need to stop such excesses. In the 
first place, however, no special machine, no special apparatus 
of suppression, is needed for this; this will be done by the armed 
people themselves, as simply and as readily as any crowd of 
civilised people, even in modern society, interferes to put a stop 
to a scuffle or to prevent a woman from being assaulted. And, 
secondly, we know that the fundamental social cause of excesses, 
which consist in the violation of the rules of social intercourse, 
is the exploitation of the people, their want and their poverty. 
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With the removal of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably 
begin to “wither away”. We do not know how quickly and in what 
succession, but we do know they will wither away. With their 
withering away the state will also wither away. 

Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully what can 
be defined now regarding this future, namely, the difference 
between the lower and higher phases (levels, stages) of communist 
society. 


3. The First Phase of Communist Society 


In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes into detail 
to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under socialism the worker will 
receive the “undiminished” or “full product of his labour”. Marx 
shows that from the whole of the social labour of society there 
must be deducted a reserve fund, a fund for the expansion of 
production, a fund for the replacement of the “wear and tear” 
of machinery, and so on. Then, from the means of consumption 
must be deducted a fund for administrative expenses, for schools, 
hospitals, old people’s homes, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the full 
product of his labour to the worker”), Marx makes a sober estimate 
of exactly how socialist society will have to manage its affairs. 
Marx proceeds to make a concrete analysis of the conditions of life 
of a society in which there will be no capitalism, and says: 


“What we have to deal with here [in analysing the pro- 
gramme of the workers’ party] is a communist society, 
not as it’has developed on its own foundations, but, on 
the contrary, just as it emerges from capitalist society; 
which is, therefore, in every respect, economically, morally 
and intellectually, still stamped with the birthmarks 
of the old society from whose womb it comes.”%5? 


It is this communist society, which has just emerged into the 
light of day out of the womb of capitalism and which is 
in every respect stamped with the birthmarks of the old society, 
that Marx terms the “first”, or lower, phase of communist 
society. 

The means of production are no longer the private property 
of individuals. The means of production belong to the whole 
of society. Every member of society performing a certain part 
of the socially-necessary work, receives a certificate from society 
to the effect that he has done a certain amount of work. And 
with this certificate he receives from the public store of consumer 
goods a corresponding quantity of products. After a deduction is 
made of the amount of labour which goes to the public fund, 
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every worker, therefore, receives from society as much as he has 
given to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassalle, having in view such a social order (usually 
called socialism, but termed by Marx the first phase of communism), 
says that this is “equitable distribution”, that this is “the equal 
right of all to an equal product of labour”, Lassalle is mistaken 
and Marx exposes the mistake. 

“Equal right,” says Marx, we certainly do have here; but it is 
still a “bourgeois right”, which, like every right, implies inequality. 
Every right is an application of an equal measure to different 
people who in fact are not alike, are not equal to one another. 
That is why “equal right” is a violation of equality and an 
injustice. In fact, everyone, having performed as much social 
labour as another, receives an equal share of the social product 
(after the above-mentioned deductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; one 
is married, another is not; one has more children, another has 
less, and so on. And the conclusion Marx draws is: 

“With an equal performance of labour, and hence an 
equal share in the social consumption fund, one will 
in fact receive more than another, one will be richer 
than another, and so on. To avoid all these defects, 
right would have to be unequal rather than equal.”*5 

The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet provide 
justice and equality: differences, and unjust differences, in wealth 
will still persist, but the exploitation of man by man will have 
become impossible because it will be impossible to seize the 
means of production—the factories, machines, land, etc.—and make 
them private property. In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, 
vague phrases about “equality” and “justice” in general, Marx 
shows the course of development of communist society, which is 
compelled to abolish at first only the “injustice” of the means of 
production seized by individuals, and which is unable at once 
to eliminate the other injustice, which consists in the distribution 
of consumer goods “according to the amount of labour performed” 
(and not according to needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors and 
“our” Tugan, constantly reproach the socialists with forgetting 
the inequality of people and with “dreaming” of eliminating this 
inequality. Such a reproach, as we see, only proves the extreme 
ignorance of the bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the inevi- 
table inequality of men, but he also takes into account the fact 
that the mere conversion of the means of production into the 
common property of the whole of society (commonly called 
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“socialism”) does not remove the defects of distribution and the 
inequality of “bourgeois right”, which continues to prevail so long 
as products are divided “according to the amount of labour per- 
formed”. Continuing, Marx says: 


“But these defects are inevitable in the first phase 
of communist society as it is when it has just emerged, 
after prolonged birth pangs, from capitalist society. 
Right can never be higher than the economic structure 
of society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby.”%54 


And so, in the first phase of communist society (usually called 
socialism) “bourgeois right” is not abolished in its entirety, but 
only in part, only in proportion to the economic revolution so far 
attained, i.e., only in respect of the means of production. “Bour- 
geois right” recognises them as the private property of individuals. 
Socialism converts them into common property. To that ertent— 
and to that extent alone—“bourgeois right” disappears. 

However, it persists as far as its other part is concerned; it 
persists in the capacity of regulator (determining factor) in the 
distribution of products and the allotment of labour among the 
members of society. The socialist principle, “He who does not 
work shall not eat”, is already realised; the other socialist principle, 
“An equal amount of products for an equal amount of labour”, 
is also already realised. But this is not yet communism, and it 
does not yet abolish “bourgeois right”, which gives unequal 
individuals, in return for unequal (really unequal) amounts 
of labour, equal amounts of products. 

This is a “defect”, says Marx, but it is unavoidable in the 
first phase of communism; for if we are not to indulge in uto- 
pianism, we must not think that having overthrown capitalism 
people will at once learn to work for society without any standard 
of right. Besides, the abolition of capitalism does not immediately 
create the economic prerequisites for such a change. 

Now, there is no other standard than that of “bourgeois right”. 
To this extent, therefore, there still remains the need for a state, 
which, while safeguarding the common ownership of the means 
of production, would safeguard equality in labour and in the 
distribution of products. 

The state withers away insofar as there are no longer any 
capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class can be sup- 
pressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, since 
there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois right”, which 
sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to wither away com- 
pletely, complete communism is necessary. 
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4. The Higher Phase of Communist Society 


Marx continues: 


“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the division of 
labour and with it also the antithesis between mental 
and physical labour has vanished, after labour has become 
not only a livelihood but life’s prime want, after the 
productive forces have increased with the all-round 
development of the individual, and all the springs of 
co-operative wealth flow more abundantly—only then 
can the narrow horizon of bourgeois right be crossed in 
its entirety and society inscribe on its banners: From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.”355 


Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness of Engels’s 
remarks mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of combining the 
words “freedom” and “state”. So long as the state exists there 
is no freedom. When there is freedom, there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of the 
state is such a high stage of development of communism at 
which the antithesis between mental and physical labour disap- 
pears, at which there consequently disappears one of the prin- 
cipal sources of modern social inequality—a source, moreover, 
which cannot on any account be removed immediately by the 
mere conversion of the means of production into public property, 
by the mere expropriation of the capitalists. 

This expropriation will make it possible for the productive 
forces to develop to a tremendous extent. And when we see how 
incredibly capitalism is already retarding this development, when 
we see how much progress could be achieved on the basis of the 
level of technique already attained, we are entitled to say with 
the fullest confidence that the expropriation of the capitalists 
will inevitably result in an enormous development of the produc- 
tive forces of human society. But how rapidly this development 
will proceed, how soon it will reach the point of breaking away 
from the division of labour, of doing away with the antithesis 
between mental and physical labour, of transforming labour into 
“life's prime want”—we do not and cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled to speak only of the inevitable 
withering away of the state, emphasising the protracted nature 
of this process and its dependence upon the rapidity of develop- 
ment of the higher phase of communism, and leaving the question 
of the time required for, or the concrete forms of, the withering 
away quite open, because there is no material for answering these 
questions. 
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The state will be able to wither away completely when society 
adopts the rule: “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs”, i.e., when people have become so accus- 
tomed to observing the fundamental rules of social intercourse 
and when their labour has become so productive that they will 
voluntarily work according to their ability. “The narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right”, which compels one to calculate with the 
heartlessness of a Shylock whether one has not worked half 
an hour more than somebody else, whether one is not getting 
less pay than somebody else—this narrow horizon will then be 
crossed. There will then be no need for society, in distributing 
products, to regulate the quantity to be received by each; each 
will take freely “according to his needs”. 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare that 
such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer at the socialists 
for promising everyone the right to receive from society, without 
any control over the labour of the individual citizen, any quantity 
of truffles, cars, pianos, etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois 
“savants” confine themselves to sneering in this way, thereby 
betraying both their ignorance and their selfish defence of capi- 
talism. 

Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any socialist 
to “promise” that the higher phase of the development of commu- 
nism will arrive; as for the great socialists’ forecast that it will 
arrive, it presupposes not the present productivity of labour 
and not the present ordinary run of people, who, like the seminary 
students in Pomyalovsky's stories,*** are capable of damaging 
the stocks of public wealth “just for fun”, and of demanding the 
impossible. 

Until the “higher” phase of communism arrives, the socialists 
demand the strictest control by society and by the state over the 
measure of labour and the measure of consumption; but this control 
must start with the expropriation of the capitalists, with the estab- 
lishment of workers’ control over the capitalists, and must be 
exercised not by a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of armed 
workers. 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ideologists 
(and their hangers-on, like the Tseretelis, Chernovs and Co.) 
consists in that they substitute arguing and talk about the 
distant future for the vital and burning question of present-day 
politics, namely, the expropriation of the capitalists, the conver- 
sion of all citizens into workers and other employees of one huge 
“syndicate”—the whole state—and the complete subordination 
of the entire work of this syndicate to a genuinely demo- 
cratic state, the state of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 


es Oe 
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In fact, when a learned professor, followed by the philistine, 
followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Chernovs, talks of wild 
utopias, of the demagogic promises of the Bolsheviks, of the 
impossibility of “introducing” socialism, it is the higher stage, 
or phase, of communism he has in mind, which no one has ever 
promised or even thought to “introduce”, because, generally 
speaking, it cannot be “introduced”. 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific distinction 
between socialism and communism which Engels touched on in 
his above-quoted argument about the incorrectness of the name 
“Social-Democrat”. Politically, the distinction between the first, 
or lower, and the higher phase of communism will in time, 
probably, be tremendous. But it would be ridiculous to recognise 
this distinction now, under capitalism, and only individual 
anarchists, perhaps, could invest it with primary importance 
(if there still are people among the anarchists who have learned 
nothing from the “Plekhanov” conversion of the Kropotkins, 
of Grave, Cornelissen and other “stars” of anarchism into social- 
chauvinists or “anarcho-trenchists”, as Ghe, one of the few anar- 
chists who have still preserved a sense of honour and a conscience, 
has put it). 

But the scientific distinction between socialism and communism 
is clear. What is usually called socialism was termed by Marx 
the “first”, or lower, phase of communist society. Insofar as the 
means of production become common property, the word “com- 
munism” is also applicable here, providing we do not forget that 
this is not complete communism. The great significance of Marx's 
explanations is that here, too, he consistently applies mate- 
rialist dialectics, the theory of development, and regards commu- 
nism as something which develops out of capitalism. Instead of 
scholastically invented, “concocted” definitions and fruitless 
disputes over words (What is socialism? What is communism?), 
Marx gives an analysis of what might be called the stages of 
the economic maturity of communism. . 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as yet be 
fully mature economically and entirely free from traditions 
or vestiges of capitalism. Hence the interesting phenomenon 
that communism in its first phase retains “the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right”. Of course, bourgeois right in regard to the 
distribution of consumer goods inevitably presupposes the existence 
of the bourgeois state, for right is nothing without an appa- 
ratus capable of enforcing the observance of the standards of 
right. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a time 
not only bourgeois right, but even the bourgeois state, without 
the bourgeoisie! 
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This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical conun- 
drum, of which Marxism is often accused by people who have not 
taken the slightest trouble to study its extraordinarily profound 
content. 

But in fact, remnants of the old, surviving in the new, confront 
us in life at every step, both in nature and in society. And Marx 
did not arbitrarily insert a scrap of “bourgeois” right into 
communism, but indicated what is economically and politically 
inevitable in a society emerging out of the womb of capital- 
ism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance to the working class 
in its struggle against the capitalists for its emancipation. But 
democracy is by no means a boundary not to be overstepped; 
it is only one of the stages on the road from feudalism to capital- 
ism, and from capitalism to communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the pro- 
letariat’s struggle for equality and of equality as a slogan will 
be clear if we correctly interpret it as meaning the abolition of 
classes. But democracy means only formal equality. And as soon 
as equality is achieved for all members of society in relation 
to ownership of the means of production, that is, equality of 
labour and wages, humanity will inevitably be confronted with 
the question of advancing farther, from formal equality to actual 
equality, i.e. to the operation of the rule “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs”. By what stages, 
by means of what practical measures humanity will proceed 
to this supreme aim we do not and cannot know. But it is impor- 
tant to realise how infinitely mendacious is the ordinary bourgeois 
conception of socialism as something lifeless, rigid, fixed once 
and for all, whereas in reality only socialism will be the beginning 
of a rapid, genuine, truly mass forward movement, embracing 
first the majority and then the whole of the population, in all 
spheres of public and private life. 

Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. Conse- 
quently, it, like every state, represents, on the one hand, the 
organised, systematic use of force against persons; but, on the 
other hand, it signifies the formal recognition of equality of 
citizens, the equal right of all to determine the structure of, and 
to administer, the state. This, in turn, results in the fact that, 
at a certain stage in the development of democracy, it first welds 
together the class that wages a revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism—the proletariat, and enables it to crush, smash to 
atoms, wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois, even the republi- 
can-bourgeois, state machine, the standing army, the police and 
the bureaucracy and to substitute for them a more democratic 
state machine, but a state machine nevertheless, in the shape of 
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armed workers who proceed to form a militia involving the entire 
population. 

Here “quantity turns into quality”: such a degree of democracy 
implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois society and 
beginning its socialist reorganisation. If really all take part 
in the administration of the state, capitalism cannot retain its 
hold. The development of capitalism, in turn, creates ‘the precon- 
ditions that enable really “all” to take part in the administration 
of the state. Some of these preconditions are: universal literacy, 
which has already been achieved in a number of the most ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, then the “training and disciplining” 
of millions of workers by the huge, complex, socialised apparatus 
of the postal service, railways, big factories, large-scale commerce, 
banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic preconditions, it is quite possible, after 
the overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, to proceed 
immediately, overnight, to replace them in the control over 
production and distribution, in the work of keeping account 
of labour and products, by the armed workers, by the whole of the 
armed population. (The question of control and accounting should 
not be confused with the question of the scientifically trained 
staff of engineers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are 
working today in obedience to the wishes of the capitalists, 
and will work even better tomorrow in obedience to the wishes 
of the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control—that is mainly what is needed for 
the “smooth working”, for the proper functioning, of the first 
phase of communist society. All citizens are transformed into 
hired employees of the state, which consists of the armed workers, 
All citizens become employees and workers of a single country- 
wide state “syndicate”. All that is required is that they should 
work equally, do their proper share of work, and get equal pay. 
The accounting and control necessary for this have been simplified 
by capitalism to the utmost and reduced to the extraordinarily 
simple operations—which any literate person can perform—of 
supervising and recording, knowledge of the four rules of 
arithmetic, and issuing appropriate receipts.* 

When the majority of the people begin independently and 
everywhere to keep such accounts and exercise such control 
over the capitalists (now converted into employees) and over 
the intellectual gentry who preserve their capitalist habits, this 


* When the more important functions of the state are reduced to such 
accounting and control by the workers themselves, it will cease to be a 
“political state” and “public functions will lose their political character 
and become mere administrative functions” (cf. above, Chapter IV, 2, Engels’s 
controversy with the anarchists). 
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control will really become universal, general and popular; and 
there will be no getting away from it, there will be “nowhere 
to go”. 

The whole of society will have become a single office and a single 
factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat, after 
defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the exploiters, will 
extend to the whole of society, is by no means our ideal, or our 
ultimate goal. It is only a necessary step for thoroughly cleaning 
society of all the infamies and abominations of capitalist exploi- 
tation, and for further progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or at least the 
vast majority, have learned to administer the state themselves, 
have taken this work into their.own hands, have organised control 
over the insignificant capitalist minority, over the gentry who 
wish vo preserve their capitalist habits and over the workers who 
have been thoroughly corrupted by capitalism—from this moment 
the need for government of any kind begins to disappear alto- 
gether. The more complete the democracy, the nearer the moment 
when it becomes uunecessary. The more democratic the “state” 
which consists of the armed workers, and which is “no longer 
a state in the proper sense of the word”, the more rapidly every 
form of state begins to wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually do inde- 
pendently administer social production, independently keep 
accounts and exercise control over the parasites, the sons of 
the wealthy, the swindlers and other “guardians of capitalist 
traditions”, the escape from this popular accounting and control 
will inevitably become so incredibly difficult, such a rare excep- 
tion, and will probably be accompanied by such swift and severe 
punishment (for the armed workers are practical men and not 
sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow anyone 
to trifle with them), that the necessity of observing the simple, 
fundamental rules of the community will very soon become a 
habit. : 

Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transition from 
the first phase of communist society to its higher phase, and with 
it to the complete withering away of the state. 


Written in August-September 1917, 
§ 3 of Chapter II—prior to 
December 17, 1918 


Published as a pamphlet in Collected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 385- 
Petrograd in 1918 by Zhizn i 432, 456-74 
Znaniye Publishers 








MARXISM AND INSURRECTION 
A Letter to the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) 


One of the most vicious and probably most widespread distor- 
tions of Marxism resorted to by the dominant “socialist” parties 
is the opportunist lie that preparation for insurrection, and 
generally the treatment of insurrection as an art, is “Blanquism”. 

Bernstein, the leader of opportunism, has already earned 
himself unfortunate fame by accusing Marxism of Blanquism, 
and when our present-day opportunists cry Blanquism they do 
not improve on or “enrich” the meagre “ideas” of Bernstein one 
little bit.’ 

Marxists are accused of Blanquism for treating insurrection 
as an art. Can there be a more flagrant perversion of the truth, 
when not a single Marxist will deny that it was Marx who ex- 
pressed himself on this score in the most definite, precise and 
categorical manner, referring to insurrection specifically as an art, 
saying that it must be treated as an art, that you must win the 
first success and then proceed from success to success, never 
ceasing the offensive against the enemy, taking advantage of his 
confusion, etc., etc.? 

To be successful, insurrection must rely not upon conspiracy 
and not upon a party, but upon the advanced class. That is the 
first point. Insurrection must rely upon a revolutionary upsurge 
of the people. That is the second point. Insurrection must rely 
upon that turning-point in the history of the growing revolution 
when the activity of the advanced ranks of the people is at its 
height, and when the vacillations in the ranks of the enemy and 
in the ranks of the weak, half-hearted and irresolute friends of the 
revolution are strongest. That is the third point. And these three 
conditions for raising the question of insurrection distinguish 
Marzism from Blanquism. 

Once these conditions exist, however, to refuse to treat insur- 
rection as an art is a betrayal of Marxism and a betrayal of the 
revolution. 


20" 
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To show that it is precisely the present moment that the party 
must recognise as the one in which the entire course of events 
has objectively placed insurrection on the order of the day and 
that insurrection must be treated as an art, it will perhaps be best 
to use the method of comparison, and to draw a parallel between 
July 34°57 and the September days. 

On July 3-4 it could have been argued, without violating the 
truth, that the correct thing to do was to take power, for our 
enemies would in any case have accused us of insurrection and 
ruthlessly treated us as rebels. However, to have decided on this 
account in favour of taking power at that time would have been 
wrong, because the objective conditions for the victory of the 
insurrection did not exist. 

(4) We still lacked the support of the class which is the vanguard 
of the revolution. 

We still did not have a majority among the workers and soldiers 
of Petrograd and Moscow. Now we have a majority in both 
Soviets. It was created solely by the history of July and August, 
by the experience of the “ruthless treatment” meted out to the 
Bolsheviks, and by the experience of the Kornilov revolt.35 

(2) There was no country-wide revolutionary upsurge at that 
time. There is now, after the Kornilov revolt; the situation in the 
provinces and assumption of power by the Soviets in many 
localities prove this. 

(3) At that time there was no vacillation on any serious polit- 
ical scale among our enemies and among the irresolute petty 
bourgeoisie. Now the vacillation is enormous. Our main enemy, 
Allied and world imperialism (for world imperialism is headed 
by the “Allies”), has begun to waver between a war to a victorious 
finish and a separate peace directed against Russia. Our petty- 
bourgeois democrats, having clearly lost their majority among 
the people, have begun to vacillate enormously, and have 
rejected a bloc, i.e., a coalition, with the Cadets. 

(4) Therefore, an insurrection on July 3-4 would have been 
a mistake; we could not have retained power either physically 
or politically. We could not have retained it physically even 
though Petrograd was at times in our hands, because at that time 
our workers and soldiers would not have fought and died for Petro- 
grad. There was not at the time that “savageness”, or fierce hatred 
both of the Kerenskys and of the Tseretelis and Chernovs. Our 
people had still not been tempered by the experience of the per- 
secution of the Bolsheviks in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks participated. 

We could not have retained power politically on July 3-4 
because, before the Kornilov revolt, the army and the provinces 
could and would have marched against Petrograd. 
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Now the picture is entirely different. 

We have the following of the majority of a class, the vanguard 
of the revolution, the vanguard of the people, which is capable 
of carrying the masses with it. 

We have the following of the majority of the people, because 
Chernov’s resignation, while by no means the only symptom, 
is the most striking and obvious symptom that the peasants 
will not receive land from the Socialist-Revolutionaries’ bloc 
(or from the Socialist-Revolutionaries themselves). And that is the 
chief reason for the popular character of the revolution. 

We are in the advantageous position of a party that knows 
for certain which way to go at a time when imperialism as a whole 
and the Menshevik and Socialist-Revoluticnary bloc as a whole 
are vacillating in an incredible fashion. 

Our victory is assured, for the people are close to desperation, 
and we are showing the entire people a sure way out; we demon- 
strated to the entire people during the “Kornilov days” the value 
of our leadership, and then proposed to the politicians of the 
bloc a compromise, which they rejected, although there is no let-up 
in their vacillations. 

It would be a great mistake to think that our offer of a compro- 
mise had not yet been rejected, and that the Democratic Confer- 
ence®® may still accept it. The compromise was proposed by a 
party to parties; it could not have been proposed in any other 
way. It was rejected by parties. The Democratic Conference 
is a conference, and nothing more. One thing must not be forgotten, 
namely, that the majority of the revolutionary people, the poor, 
embittered peasants, are not represented in it. It is a conference 
of a minority of the people—this obvious truth must not be forgot- 
ten. It would be a big mistake, sheer parliamentary cretinism 
on our part, if we were to regard the Democratic Conference as 
a parliament; for even if it were to proclaim itself a permanent 
and sovereign parliament of the revolution, it would nevertheless 
decide nothing. The power of decision lies outside it, in the working- 
class quarters of Petrograd and Moscow. 

All the objective conditions exist for a successful insurrection. 
We have the exceptional advantage of a situation in which only 
our victory in the insurrection can put an end to that most painful 
thing on earth, vacillation, which has worn the people out; 
in which only our victory in the insurrection will give the peasants 
land immediately; a situation in which only our victory in the 
insurrection can foil the game of a separate peace directed against 
the revoluticn—foil it by publicly proposing a fuller, juster and 
earlier peace, a peace that will benefit the revolution. 

Finally, our Party alone can, by a victorious insurrection, 
save Petrograd; for if our proposal for peace is rejected, if we do 
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not secure even an armistice, then we shall become “defencists”, 
we shall place ourselves at the head of the war parties, we shall 
be the war party par excellence, and we shall conduct the war 
in a truly revolutionary manner. We shall take away all the bread 
and boots from the capitalists. We shall leave them only crusts 
and dress them in bast shoes. We shall send all the bread and 
footwear to the front. 

And then we shall save Petrograd. 

The resources, both material and spiritual, for a truly revolu- 
tionary war in Russia are still immense; the chances are a hundred 
to one that the Germans will grant us at least an armistice. And 
to secure an armistice now would in itself mean to win the whole 
world. 

2 e s 


Having recognised the absolute necessity for an insurrection 
of the workers of Petrograd and Moscow in order to save the 
revolution and to save Russia from a “separate” partition by the 
imperialists of both groups, we must first adapt our political 
tactics at the Conference to the conditions of the growing insur- 
rection; secondly, we must show that it is not only in words 
that we accept Marx’s idea that insurrection must be treated as 
an art. 

At the Conference we must immediately cement the Bolshevik 
group, without striving after numbers, and without fearing to 
leave the waverers in the waverers’ camp. They are more useful 
to the cause of the revolution there than in the camp of the resolute 
and devoted fighters. : 

We must draw up a brief declaration from the Bolsheviks, 
emphasising in no uncertain manner the irrelevance of long 
speeches and of “speeches” in general, the necessity for immediate 
action to save the revolution, the absolute necessity for a complete 
break with the bourgeoisie, for the removal of the present govern- 
ment, in its entirety, for a complete rupture with the Anglo- 
French imperialists, who are preparing a “separate” partition 
of Russia, and for the immediate transfer of all power to revolu- 
tionary democrats, headed by the revolutionary proletariat. 

Our declaration must give the briefest and most trenchant 
formulation of this conclusion in connection with the programme 
proposals of peace for the peoples, land for the peasants, con- 
fiscation of scandalous profits, and a check on the scandalous 
sabotage of production by the capitalists. 

The briefer and more trenchant the declaration, the better. 
Only two other highly important points must be clearly indicated 
in it, namely, that the people are worn out by the vacillations, 
that they are fed up with the irresolution of the Socialist-Revo- 
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lutionaries and Mensheviks; and that we are definitely breaking 
with these parties because they have betrayed the revolution. 

And another thing. By immediately proposing a peace without 
annexations, by immediately breaking with the Allied imperialists 
and with all imperialists, either we shall at once obtain an armi- 
stice, or the entire revolutionary proletariat will rally to the 
defence of the country, and a really just, really revolutionary 
war will then be waged by revolutionary democrats under the 
leadership of the proletariat. 

Having read this declaration, and having appealed for decisions 
and not talk, for action and not resolution-writing, we must 
dispatch our entire group to the factories and the barracks. Their 
place is there, the pulse of life is there, there is the source of 
salvation for our revolution, and there is the motive force of the 
Democratic Conference. 

There, in ardent and impassioned speeches, we must explain 
our programme and put the alternative: either the Conference 
adopts it in its entirety, or else insurrection. There is no middle 
course. Delay is impossible. The revolution is dying. 

By putting the question in this way, by concentrating our 
entire group in the factories and barracks, we shall be able io 
determine the right moment to start the insurrection. 

In order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, i.e., as an art, 
we must at the same time, without losing a single moment, 
organise a headquarters of the insurgent detachments, distribute 
our forces, move the reliable regiments to the most important 
points, surround the Alexandrinsky Theatre. occupy the Peter 
and Paul Fortress ,3© arrest the General Staff and the government, 
and move against the officer cadets and the Savage Division®® 
those detachments which would rather die than allow the enemy 
to approach the strategic points of the city. We must mobilise 
the armed workers and call them to fight the last desperate fight, 
occupy the telegraph and the telephone exchange at once, move 
our insurrection headquarters to the central telephone exchange 
and connect it by telephone with all the factories, all the regiments, 
all the points of armed fighting, etc. 

Of course, this is all by way of example, only to illustrate 
the fact that at the present moment it is impossible to remain 
loyal to Marxism, to remain loyal to the revolution unless insur- 
rection is treated as an art. 


N. Lenin 
Written September 13-14 (26-27), 
1917 
First published in 1921 Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 22-27 


in the magazine 
Proletarskaya Revolutsia No. 2 





From ROUGH OUTLINE OF THE DRAFT PROGRAMME 
FOR THE EXTRAORDINARY SEVENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE R.C.P.(B.) 


The consolidation and development of Soviet power as the form 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and poor peasantry 
(semi-proletarians), a form already tested by experience and 
brought to the fore by the mass movement and the revolutionary 
struggle. 

The consolidation and development must consist in the accom- 
plishment (a broader, more general and planned accomplishment) 
of those tasks which historically devolve on this form of state 
power, on this new type of state, namely: 

(1) union and organisation of the working and exploited masses 
oppressed by capitalism, and only them, i.e., only the workers 
and poor peasaniry, semi-proletarians, with automatic exclusion 
of the exploiting classes and rich representatives of the petty 
bourgeoisie; 

(2) union of the most vigorous, active, class-conscious part 
of the oppressed classes, their vanguard, which must educate 
every member of the working population for independent partic- 
ipation in the management of the state, not theoretically but 
practically; 

(3) abolition of parliamentarism (as the separation of legislative 
from executive activity); union of legislative and executive state 
activity. Fusion of administration with legislation; 

(3) (4) closer connection of the whole apparatus of state power 
and state administration with the masses than under previous 
forms of democracy; 

(5) creation of an armed force of workers and peasants, one 
least divorced from the people (Soviets = armed workers 
and peasants). Organised character of nation-wide arming of the 
people, as one of the first steps towards arming the whole 
people; 


—— - 
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(6) more complete democracy, through less formality and 
making election and recall easier; 

(7) close (and direct) connection with occupations and with 
productive-economic units (elections based on factories, and on 
local peasant and handicraft areas). This close connection makes 
it possible to carry out profound socialist changes; 

(8) (partly, if not wholly, covered by the preceding) —the 
possibility of getting rid of bureaucracy, of doing without it, 
the beginning of the realisation of this possibility; 

(9) transfer of the focus of attention in questions of democracy 
from formal recognition of a formal equality of the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, of poor and rich, to the practical feasibility 
of the enjoyment of freedom (demccracy) by the working and 
exploited mass of the population; 

(10) the further development of the Soviet organisation of the 
state must consist in every member of a Soviet being obliged to 
carry out constant work in administering the state, alongside 
participation in meetings of the Soviet; —and furthermore in each 
and every member of the population being drawn gradually both 
into taking part in Soviet organisation (on the condition of subor- 
dination to organisations of the working people) and into serving 
in state administration. 

The Fulfilment of These Tasks Requires 
a) in the political sphere: development of the Soviet Republic. 


Advantages of Soviets ‘eae ea ae 


extension of the Soviet Constitution in so far as the resistance 
of the exploiters ceases to the whole population; 

federation of nations, as a transition to a conscious and closer 
uhity of the working people, when they have learnt voluntarily 
to rise above national dissension; 

necessarily ruthless suppression of the resistance of the exploit- 
ers; standards of “general” (i.e., bourgeois) democracy are subor- 
dinate to this aim, give way to it: 

“Liberties” and democracy not for all, but for the working and 
exploited massas, to emancipate them from exploitation; ruthless 
suppression of exploiters; 

chief stress is shifted from formal recognition of liberties 
(such as existed under bourgeois parliamentarism) to actually 
ensuring the enjoyment of liberties by the working people who 
are overthrowing the exploiters, e.g., from recognition of freedom 
of assembly to the handing over of all the best halls and premises 
to the workers, from recognition of freedom of speech to the hand- 
ing over of all the best printing presses to the workers, and so 
forth. 
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A brief enumeration of these “liberties” from the old | 
minimum programme 


[Arming the workers and disarming the bourgeoisie | J 


Transition through the Soviet state to the gradual abolition 
of the state by systematically drawing an ever greater number 
of citizens, and subsequently each and every citizen, into direct 


and daily performance of their share of the burdens of administer- 
ing the state. 


Written in March, not later than 
March 8, 1918 


Published in the magazine Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 153-56 
Kommunist No. 5, March 9, 1918 





From THE IMMEDIATE TASKS 
OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


In bourgeois revolutions, the principal task of the mass of 
working people was to fulfil the negative or destructive work 
of abolishing feudalism, monarchy and medievalism. The positive 
or constructive work of organising the new society was carried 
out by the property-owning bourgeois minority of the population. 
And the latter carried out this task with relative ease, despite 
the resistance of the workers and the poor peasants, not only 
because the resistance of the people exploited by capital was 
then extremely weak, since they were scattered and uneducated, 
but also because the chief organising force of anarchically built 
capitalist society is the spontaneously growing and expanding 
national and international market. 

In every socialist revolution, however —and consequently in the 
socialist revolution in Russia which we began on October 25, 
1917 —the principal task of the proletariat, and ef the poor peas- 
ants which it leads, is the positive or constructive work of setting 
up an extremely intricate and delicate system of new organisation- 
al relationships extending to the planned production and distri- 
bution of the goods required for the existence of tens of millions 
of people. Such a revolution can be successfully carried out only 
if the majority of the population, and primarily the majority 
of the working people, engage in independent creative work as 
makers of history. Only if the proletariat and the poor peasants 
display sufficient class-consciousness, devotion to principle, self- 
sacrifice and perseverance, will the victory of the socialist 
revolution be assured. By creating a new, Soviet type of state, 
which gives the working and oppressed people the chance to take 
an active part in the independent building up of a new society, 
we solved only a small part of this difficult problem. The prin- 
cipal difficulty lies in the economic sphere, namely, the introduc- 
tion of the strictest and universal accounting and control of the 
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production and distribution of goods, raising the productivity 
of labour and socialising production in practice..., 

Among the absurdities which the bourgeoisie are fond ofspreading 
about socialism is the allegation that socialists deny the importance 
of competition. In fact, it is only socialism which, by abolishing 
classes, and, consequently, by abolishing the enslavement of the 
people, for the first time opens the way for competition on a really 
mass scale. And it is precisely the Soviet form of organisation, 
by ensuring transition from the formal democracy of the bourgeois 
republic to real participation of the mass of working people in 
administration, that for the first time puts competition on a broad 
basis. It is much easier to organise this in the political field than 
in the economic field; but for the s .ccess of socialism, it is the 
economic field that matters. 

Take, for example, a means of organising competition such 
as publicity. The bourgeois republic ensures publicity only for- 
mally; in practice, it subordinates the press to capital, entertains 
the “mob” with sensationalist political trash and conceals what 
takes place in the workshops, in commercial transactions, contracts, 
etc., behind a veil of “trade secrets”, which protect “the sacred 
right of property”. The Soviet government has abolished trade 
secrets; it has taken a new path; but we have done hardly anything 
to utilise publicity for the purpose of encouraging economic 
competition. While ruthlessly suppressing the thoroughly menda- 
cious and insolently slanderous bourgeois press, we must set to 
work systematically to create a press that will not entertain 
and fool the people with political sensation and trivialities, but 
which will submit the questions of everyday economic life to the 
people’s judgement and assist in the serious study of these ques- 
tions. Every factory, every village is a producers’ and consumers’ 
commune, whose right and duty it is to apply the general Soviet 
laws in their own way (“in their own way”, not in the sense of 
violating them, but in the sense that they can apply hem in 
various forms) and in their own way to solve the problem of account- 
ing in the production and distribution of goods. Under capitalism, 
this was the “private affair” of the individual capitalist, landowner 
or kulak. Under the Soviet system, it is not a private affair, but 
a most important affair of state. 

We have scarcely yet started on the enormous, difficult but 
rewarding task of organising competition between communes, 
of introducing accounting and publicity in the process of the 
production of grain, clothes and other things, of transforming 
dry, dead, bureaucratic accounts into living examples, some 
repulsive, others attractive. Under the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, the significance of individual example, say the example 
of a co-operative workshop,, was inevitably very much 
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restricted, and only those imbued with petty-bourgeois 
illusions could dream of “correcting” capitalism through 
the example of virtuous institutions. After political power 
has passed to the proletariat, after the expropriators have been 
expropriated, the situation radically changes and —as prominent 
socialists have repeatedly pointed out—force of example for 
the first time is able to influence the people. Model communes 
must and will serve as educators, teachers, helping to raise the 
backward communes. The press must serve as an instrument 
of socialist construction, give publicity to the successes achieved 
by the model communes in all their details, must study the 
causes of these successes, the methods of management these com- 
munes employ, and, on the other hand, must put on the “black list” 
those communes which persist in the “traditions of capitalism”, 
i.e., anarchy, laziness, disorder and profiteering. In capitalist 
society, statistics were entirely a matter for “government servants”, 
or for narrow specialists; we must carry statistics to the people 
and make them popular so that the working people themselves 
may gradually learn to understand and see how long and in what 
way it is necessary to work, how much time and in what way one 
may rest, so that the comparison of the business results of the various 
communes may become a matter of general interest and study, 
and that the most outstanding communes may be rewarded 
immediately (by reducing the working day, raising remuneration, 
placing a larger amount of cultural or aesthetic facilities or values 
at their disposal, etc.). 

When a new class comes on to the historical scene as the leader 
and guide of society, a period of violent “rocking”, shocks, struggle 
and storm, on the one hand, and a period of uncertain steps, 
experiments, wavering, hesitation in regard to the selection 
of new methods corresponding to nesv objective circumstances, 
on the other, are inevitable. The moribund feudal nobility avenged 
themselves on the bourgeoisie which vanquished them and took 
their place, not only by conspiracies and attempts at rebellion 
and restoration, but also by pouring ridicule over the lack of skill, 
the clumsiness and the mistakes of the “upstarts” and the “insolent” 
who dared to take over the “sacred helm” of state without the 
centuries of training which the princes, barons, nobles and digni- 
taries had had; in exactly the same way the Kornilovs and 
Kerenskys, the Gotzes and Martovs, the whole of that fraternity 
of heroes of bourgeois swindling or bourgeois scepticism, avenge 
themselves: on the working class of Russia for having had the 
“audacity” to take power. 

Of course, not weeks, but long months and years are required 
for a new social class, especially a class which up to now has been 
oppressed and crushed by poverty and ignorance, to get used 
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to its new position, look around, organise its work and promote 
its own organisers. It. is understandable that the Party which 
leads the revolutionary proletariat has not been able to acquire 
the experience and habits of large organisational undertakings 
embracing millions and tens of millions of citizens; the remoulding 
of the old, almost exclusively agitators’ habits is a very lengthy 
process. But there is nothing impossible in this, and as soon as 
the necessity for a change is clearly appreciated, as soon as there 
is firm determination to effect the change and perseverance in 
pursuing a great and difficult aim, we shall achieve it. There 
is an enormous amount of organising talent among the “people”, 
i.e., among the workers and the peasants who do not exploit 
the labour of others. Capital crushed these talented people in 
thousands; it killed their talent and threw them on to the scrap- 
heap. We are not yet able to find them, encourage them, put 
them on their feet, promote them. But we shall learn to do 
so if we set about it with all-out revolutionary enthusiasm, 
without which there can be no victorious revolutions. 

No profound and mighty popular movement has ever occurred 
in history without dirty scum rising to the top, without adventur- 
ers and rogues, boasters and ranters attaching themselves to the 
inexperienced innovators, without absurd muddle and fuss, 
without individual “leaders” trying to deal with twenty matters 
at once and not finishing any of them. Let the lap-dogs of bour- 
geois society, from Belorussov to Martov, squeal and yelp about 
every extra chip that is sent flying in cutting down the big, old 
wood. What else are lap-dogs for if not to yelp at the proletarian 
elephant? Let them yelp. We shall go our way and try as carefully 
and as patiently as possible to test and discover real organisers, 
people with sober and practical minds, people who combine 
loyalty to socialism with ability without fuss (and in spite of 
muddle and fuss) to get a large number of people working together 
steadily and concertedly within the framework of Soviet 
organisation. Only such people, after they have been tested 
a dozen times, by being transferred from the simplest to the more 
difficult tasks, should be promdted to the responsible posts of 
leaders of the people’s labour, leaders of administration. We 
have not yet learned to do this, but we shall learn.... 

The resolution adopted by the recent Moscow Congress of 
Soviets advanced as the primary task of tke moment the establish- 
ment of a “harmonious organisation”, and the tightening: of disci- 
pline. Everyone now readily “votes for” and “subscribes to” 
resolutions of this kind; but usually people do not think over 
the fact that the application of such resolutions calls for coercion — 
coercion precisely in the form of dictatorship. And yet it would 
be extremely stupid and absurdly utopian to assume that the 
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transition from capitalism to socialism is possible without coer- 
cion and without dictatorship. Marx's theory very definitely 
opposed this petty-bourgeois-democratic and anarchist absurdity 
long ago. And Russia of 1917-18 confirms the correctness of 
Marx’s theory in this respect so strikingly, palpably and imposingly 
that only those who are hopelessly dull or who have obstinately 
decided to turn their backs on the truth can be under any misap- 
prehension concerning this. Either the dictatorship of Kornilov 
(if we take him as the Russian type of bourgeois Cavaignac), 
or the dictatorship of the proletariat—any other choice is out 
of the question for a country which is developing at an extremely 
rapid rate with extremely sharp turns and amidst desperate 
ruin created by one of the most horrible wars in history. Every 
solution that offers a middle path is either a deception of the 
people by the bourgeoisie—for the bourgeosie dare not tell the 
truth, dare not say that they need Kornilov—or an expression 
of the dull-wittedness of the petty-bourgeois democrats, of the 
Chernovs, Tseretelis and Martovs, who chatter about the unity 
of democracy, the dictatorship of democracy, the general democrat- 
ic front, and similar nonsense. Those whom even the progress 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917-18 has not taught that a middle 
course is impossible, must be given up for lost. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to see that during every 
transition from capitalism to socialism, dictatorship is necessary 
for two main reasons, or along two main channels. Firstly, capi- 
talism cannot be defeated and eradicated without the ruthless 
suppression of the resistance of the exploiters, who cannot at once 
be deprived of their wealth, of their advantages of organisation 
and knowledge, and consequently for a fairly long period will 
inevitably try to overthrow the hated rule of the poor; secondly, 
every great revolution, and a socialist revolution in particular, 
even if there is no external war, is inconceivable without internal 
war, i.e., civil war, which is even more devastating than external 
war, and involves thousands and millions of cases of wavering 
and desertion from one side to another, implies a state of extreme 
indefiniteness, lack of equilibrium and chaos. And of course, all 
the elements of disintegration of the old society, which are inevi- 
tably very numerous and connected mainly with the petty bourgeoi- 
sie (because it is the petty bourgeoisie that every war and every 
crisis ruins and destroys first), are bound to “reveal themselves” 
during such a profound revolution. And these elements of disin- 
tegration cannot “reveal themselves” otherwise than in an increase 
of crime, hooliganism, corruption, profiteering and outrages of every 
kind. To put these down requires time and requires an iron hand. 

There has not been a single great revolution in history in which 
the people did not instinctively realise this and did not show 
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salutary firmness by shooting thieves on the spot. The misfortune 
of previous revolutions was that the revolutionary enthusiasm 
of the people, which sustained them in their state of tension 
and gave them the strength to suppress ruthlessly the elements 
of disintegration, did not last long. The social, i.e., the class, 
reason for this instability of the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
people was the weakness of the proletariat, which alone is able 
(if it is sufficiently numerous, class-conscious and disciplined) 
to win over to its side the majority of the working and exploited 
people (the majority of the poor, to speak more simply and 
popularly) and retain power sufficiently long to suppress complete- 
ly all the exploiters as well as all the elements of disintegration. 

It was this historical experience of all revolutions, it was 
this world-historic—economic and political—lesson that Marx 
summed up when he gave his short, sharp, concise and expres- 
sive formula: dictatorship of the proletariat. And the fact that 
the Russian revolution has been correct in its approach to this 
world-historic task has been proved by the victorious progress of the 
Soviet form of organisation among all the peoples and tongues 
of Russia. For Soviet power is nothing but an organisational 
form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the dictatorship of 
the advanced class, which raises to a new democracy and to inde- 
pendent participation in the administration of the state tens 
upon tens of millions of working and exploited people, who by 
their own experience learn to regard the disciplined and class- 
conscious vanguard of the proletariat as their. most reliable 
leader. 

Dictatorship, however, is a big word, and big words should 
not be thrown about carelessly. Dictatorship is iron rule, govern- 
ment that is revolutionarily bold, swift and ruthless in suppressing 
both exploiters and hooligans. But our government is excessively 
mild, very often it resembles jelly more than iron. We must not 
forget for a moment that the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois element 
is fighting against the Soviet system in two ways; on the one hand, 
it is operating from without, by the methods of the Savinkovs, 
Gotzes, Gegechkoris and Kornilovs, by conspiracies and rebellions, 
and by their filthy “ideological” reflection, the flood of lies and 
slander in the Constitutional-Democratic, Right Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary and Menshevik press; on the other hand, this element 
operates from within and takes advantage of every manifestation 
of disintegration, of every weakness, in order to bribe, to increase 
indiscipline, laxity and chaos. The nearer we approach the com- 
plete military suppression of the bourgeoisie, the more dangerous 
does the element of petty-bourgeois anarchy become. And the 
fight against this element cannot be waged solely with the aid 
of propaganda and agitation, solely by organising competition 
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and by selecting organisers. The struggle must also be waged 
by means of coercion.... 

Take the psychology of the average, ordinary representative 
of the toiling and exploited masses, compare it with the objective, 
material conditions of his life in society. Before the October 
Revolution he did not see a single instance of the propertied, exploit- 
ing classes making any real sacrifice for him, giving up anything 
for his benefit. He did not see them giving him the land and liberty 
that had been repeatedly promised him, giving him peace, sacri- 
ficing “Great Power” interests and the interests of Great Power 
secret treaties, sacrificing capital and profits. He saw this only 
after October 25, 1917, when he took it himself by force, and had 
to defend by force what he had taken, against the Kerenskys, 
Gotzes, Gegechkoris, Dutovs and Kornilovs. Naturally, for 
a certain time, all his attention, all his thoughts, all his spiritual 
strength, were concentrated on taking a breath, on unbending 
his back, on straightening his shoulders, on taking the blessings 
of life that were there for the taking, and that had always been 
denied him by the now overthrown exploiters. Of course, a certain 
amount of time is required to enable the ordinary working man 
not only to see for himself, not only to become convinced, but 
also to feel that he cannot simply “take”, snatch, grab things, 
that this leads to increased disruption, to ruin, to the return 
of the Kornilovs. The corresponding change in the conditions 
of life (and consequently in the psychology) of the ordinary working 
men is only just beginning. And our whole task, the task of the 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks), which is the class-conscious spokes- 
man for the strivings of the exploited for emancipation, is to 
appreciate this change, to understand that it is necessary, to 
stand at the head of the exhausted people who are wearily seeking 
a way out and lead them along the true path, along the path 
of labour discipline, along the path of co-ordinating the task 
of arguing at mass meetings about the conditions of work with 
the task of unquestioningly obeying the will of the Soviet leader, 
of the dictator, during the work. 

The “mania for meetings” is an object of the ridicule, and still 
more often of the spiteful hissing of the bourgeoisie, the Menshe- 
viks, the Novaya Zhizn people,*** who see only the chaos, the 
confusion and the outbursts of small-proprietor egoism. But 
without the discussions at public meetings the mass of the op- 
pressed could never have changed from the discipline forced upon 
them by the exploiters to conscious, voluntary discipline. The 
airing of questions at public meetings is the genuine democracy 
of the working people, their way of unbending their backs, their 
awakening to a new life, their first steps along the road which 
they themselves have cleared of vipers (the exploiters, the imperial- 
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ists, the landowners and capitalists) and which they want to learn 
to build themselves, in their own way, for themselves, on the prin- 
ciples of their own Soviet, and not alien, not aristocratic, not 
bourgeois rule. It required precisely the October victory of the 
working people over the exploiters, it required a whole historical 
period in which the working people themselves could first of all 
discuss the new conditions of life and the new tasks, in order to make 
possible the durable transition to superior forms of labour disci- 
pline, to the conscious appreciation of the necessity for the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, to unquestioning obedience to the 
orders of individual, representatives of the Soviet government 
during the work.... 

The socialist character of Soviet, i.e., proletarian, democracy, 
as concretely applied today, lies first in the fact that the electors 
are the working and exploited people; the bourgeoisie is excluded. 
Secondly, it lies in the fact that all bureaucratic formalities and 
restrictions of elections are abolished; the people themselves 
determine the order and time of elections, and are completely 
free to recall any elected person. Thirdly, it lies in the creation 
of the best mass organisation of the vanguard of the working 
people, i.e., the proletariat engaged in large-scale industry, 
which enables it to lead the vast mass of the exploited, to draw 
them jnto independent political life, to educate them politically 
by their own experience; therefore for the first time a start is made 
by the entire population in learning the art of administration, 
and in heginning to administer. 

These are the principal distinguishing features of the democracy 
now applied in Russia, which is a higher type of democracy, a break 
with the bourgeois distortion of democracy, transition to socialist 
democracy and to the conditions in which the state can begin 
to wither away. 

It goes without saying that the element of petty-bourgeois 
disorganisation (which must inevitably be apparent to some extent 
in every proletarian revolution, and which is especially apparent 
in our revolution, owing to the petty-bourgeois character of our 
country, its backwardness and the consequences of a reactionary 
war) cannot but leave its impress upon the Soviets as well. 

We must work unremittingly to develop the organisation of the 
Soviets and of the Soviet government. There is a petty-bourgeois 
tendency to transform the members of the Soviets into “parliamen- 
tarians”, or else into bureaucrats. We must combat this by drawing 
all the members of the Soviets into the practical work of admjni- 
stration. In many places the departments of the Soviets are grad- 
ually merging with the Commissariats. Our aim is to draw 
the whole of the poor into the practical work of administration, 
and all steps that are taken in this direction—the more varied 
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they are, the better—should be carefully recorded, studied, 
systematised, tested by wider experience and embodied in law. 
Our aim is to ensure that every toiler, having finished his eight 
hours’ “task” in productive labour, shall perform state duties 
without pay; the transition to this is particularly difficult, but 
this transition alone can guarantee the final consolidation of 
socialism. Naturally, the novelty and difficulty of the change 
lead to an abundance of steps being taken, as it were, gropingly, 
to an abundance of mistakes, vacillation—without this, any 
marked progress is impossible. The reason why the present position 
seems peculiar to many of those who would like to be regarded 
as socialists is that they have been accustomed to contrasting 
capitalism with socialism abstractly, and that they profoundly 
put between the two the word “leap” (some of them, recalling 
fragments of what they have read of Engels’s writings, still more 
profoundly add the phrase “leap from the realm of necessity into 
the realm of freedom”**). The majority of these so-called socialists, 
who have “read in books” about socialism but who have never 
seriously thought over the matter, are unable to consider that 
by “leap” the teachers of socialism meant turning-points on a world 
historical scale, and that leaps of this kind extend over decades 
and even longer periods. Naturally, in such times, the notorious 
“intelligentsia” provides an infinite number of mourners of the 
dead. Some mourn over the Constituent Assembly ,?*4 others mourn 
over bourgeois discipline, others again mourn over the capitalist 
system, still others mourn over the cultured landowner, and 
still others again mourn over imperialist Great Power policy, 
etc., etc. 

The real interest of the epoch of great leaps lies in the fact that 
the abundance of fragments of the old, which sometimes accumu- 
late more rapidly than the rudiments (not always immediately 
discernible) of the new, calls for the ability to discern what 
is most important in the line or chain of development. History 
knows moments when the most important thing for the success 
of the revolution is to heap up as large a quantity of the fragments 
as possible, i.e., to blow up as many of the old institutions as 
possible; moments arise when enough has been blown up and the 
next task is to perform the “prosaic” (for the petty-bourgeois 
revolutionary, the “boring”) task of clearing away the fragments; 
and moments arise when the careful nursing of the rudiments 
of the new system, which are growing amidst the wreckage on a soil 
which as yet has been badly cleared of rubble, is the most important 
thing. 

It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of social- 
ism or a Communist in general. You must be able at each partic- 
ular moment to find the particular link in the chain which you 
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must grasp with all your might in order to hold the whole chain 
and to prepare firmly for the transition to the next link; the order 
of the links, their form, the manner in which they are linked 
together, the way they differ from each other in the historical 
chain of events, are not as simple and not as meaningless as 
those in an ordinary chain made by a smith. 

The fight against the bureaucratic distortion of the Soviet form 
of organisation is assured by the firmness of the connection between 
the Soviets and the “people”, meaning by that the working and 
exploited people, and by the flexibility and elasticity of this 
connection. Even in the most democratic capitalist republics 
in the world, the poor never regard the bourgeois parliament 
as “their” institution. But the Soviets are “theirs” and not alien 
institutions to the mass of workers and peasants. The modern 
“Social-Democrats” of the Scheidemann or, what is almost the 
same thing, of the Martov type are repelled by the Soviets, and 
they are drawn towards the respectable bourgeois parliament, 
or to the Constituent Assembly, in the same way as Turgenev, 
sixty years ago, was drawn towards a moderate monarchist and 
noblemen’s Constitution and was repelled by the peasant democracy 
of Dobrolyubov and Chernyshevsky. 

It is the closeness of the Soviets to the “people”, to the working 
people, that creates the special forms of recall and other means 
of control from below which must be most zealously developed now. 
For example, the Councils of Public Education, as periodical 
conferences of Soviet electors and their delegates called to discuss 
and control the activities of the Soviet authorities in this field, 
deserve full sympathy and support. Nothing could be sillier than 
to transform the Soviets into something congealed and self-con- 
tained. The more resolutely we now have to stand for a ruthlessly 
firm government, for the dictatorship of individuals in definite 
processes of work, in definite aspects of purely executive functions, 
the more varied must be the forms and methods of control from 
below in order to counteract every shadow of a possibility of 
distorting the principles of. Soviet government, in order repeatedly 
and tirelessly to weed out bureaucracy. 


Written between April 43 and 26, 
1918 


Published on April 28, 1918 Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 238- 
in Pravda No. 83 44, 259-66, 269-71, 272-75 
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From SPEECH AT THE FIRST CONGRESS 
OF ECONOMIC COUNCILS 
MAY 26, 1918 


With the transition of all power—this time not only political 
and not even mainly political, but economic power, that is, power 
that affects the deepest foundations of everyday human existence — 
to a new class, and, moreover, to a class which for the first time 
in the history of humanity is the leader of the overwhelming 
majority of the population, of the whole mass of the working 
and exploited people—our tasks become more complicated. 

It goes without saying that in view of the supreme importance 
and the supreme difficulty of the organisational tasks that con- 
front us, when we must organise the deepest foundations of the 
existence of hundreds of millions of people on entirely new lines, 
it is impossible to arrange matters as simply as in the proverb 
“measure thrice and cut once”. We, indeed, are not ina position 
to measure a thing innumerable times and then cut out and fix 
what has been finally measured and fitted. We must build our 
economic edifice as we go along, trying out various institutions, 
watching their work, testing them by the collective common 
experience of the working people, and, above all, by the results 
of their work. We must do this as we go along, and, moreover. 
in a situation of desperate struggle and frenzied resistance by the 
exploiters, whose frenzy grows the nearer we come to the time 
when we can pull out the last bad teeth of capitalist exploitation. 
It is understandable that if even within a brief period we have 
to alter the types, the regulations and the bodies of administration 
in various branches of the national economy several times, there 
are not the slightest grounds for pessimism in these conditions, 
although, of course, this gives considerable grounds for malicious 
outbursts on the part of the bourgeoisie and the exploiters, whose 
best feelings are hurt. Of course, those who take too close and too 
direct a part in this work, say, the Chief Water Board, do not 
always find it pleasant to alter the reguiations, the norms and 
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the laws of administration three times; the pleasure obtained 
from work of this kind cannot be great. But if we abstract ourselves 
somewhat from the direct unpleasantness of extremely frequent 
alteration of decrees, and if we look a little deeper and further 
into the enormous world-historic task that the Russian prole- 
tariat has to carry out with the aid of its own still inadequate 
forces, it will become immediately understandable that even 
far more numerous alterations and testing in practice of various 
systems of administration and various forms of discipline are 
inevitable; that in such a gigantic task, we could never claim, 
and no sensible socialist who has ever written on the prospects 
of the future ever even thought, that we could immediately estab- 
lish and compose the forms of organisation of the new society 
according to some predetermined instruction and at one stroke. 

All that we knew, all that the best experts on capitalist society, 
the greatest minds who foresaw its development, exactly indicated 
to us was that transformation was historically inevitable and 
must proceed along a certain main line, that private ownership 
of the means of production was doomed by history, that it 
would burst, that the exploiters would inevitably be expropriat- 
ed. This was established with scientific precision, and we knew 
this when we grasped the banner of socialism, when we declared 
ourselves socialists, when we founded socialist parties, when we 
transformed society. We knew this when we took power for the 
purpose of proceeding with socialist reorganisation; but we could 
not know the forms of transformation, or the rate of development 
of the concrete reorganisation. Collective experience, the experience 
of millions can alone give us decisive guidance in this respect, 
precisely because, for our task, for the task of building socialism, 
the experience of the hundreds and hundreds of thousands of those 
upper sections which have made history up to now in feudal 
society and in capitalist society is insufficient. We cannot proceed 
in this way precisely because we rely on joint experience, on the 
experience of millions of working people. 

We know, therefore, that organisation, which is the main and 
fundamental task of the Soviets, will inevitably entail avast 
number of experiments, a vast number of steps, a vast number 
of alterations, a vast number of difficulties, particularly in regard 
to the question of how to fit every person into his proper place, 
because we have no experience of this; here we have to devise 
every step ourselves, and the more serious the mistakes we make 
on this path, the more the certainty will grow that with every 
increase in the membership of the trade unions, with every addi- 
tional thousand, with every additional hundred thousand that 
come over from the camp of working people, of exploited, who 
have hitherto lived according to tradition and habit, into the 
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camp of the builders of Soviet organisations, the number of people 
who should prove suitable and organise the work on proper lines 
is increasing. 

Take one of the secondary tasks that the Economic Council ~ 
the Supreme Economic Council —comes up against with particular 
frequency, the task of utilising bourgeois experts. We all know, 
at least those who take their stand on the basis of science and 
socialism, that this task can be fulfilled only when—that this 
task can be fulfilled only to the extent that international capitalism 
has developed the material and technical prerequisites of labour, 
organised on an enormous scale and based on science, and hence 
on the training of an enormous number of scientifically educated 
specialists. We know that without this socialism is impossible. 
If.we reread the works of those socialists who have observed the 
development of capitalism during the last half-century, and who have 
again and again come to the conclusion that socialism is inevitable, 
we shall find that all of them without exception have pointed out 
that socialism alone will liberate science from its bourgeois 
fetters, from its enslavement to capital, from its slavery to the 
interests of dirty capitalist greed. Socialism alone will make 
possible the wide expansion of social production and distribution 
on scientific lines and their actual subordination to the aim of 
easing the lives of the working people and of improving their 
welfare as much as possible. Socialism alone can achieve this. 
And we know that it must achieve this, and in the understanding 
of this truth lies the whole complexity and the whole strength 
of Marxism. 

We must achieve this while relying on elements which are 
opposed to it, because the bigger capital becomes the more the 
bourgeoisie suppresses the workers. Now that power is in the 
hands of the proletariat and the poor peasants and the government 
is setting itself tasks with the support of the people, we have 
to achieve these socialist changes with the help of bourgeois 
experts who have been trained in bourgeois society, who know 
no other conditions, who cannot conceive of any other social 
system. Hence, even in cases when these experts are absolutely 
sincere and loyal to their work they are filled with thousands of 
bourgeois prejudices, they are connected by thousands of ties, 
imperceptible to themselves, with bourgeois society, which is 
dying and decaying and is therefore putting up furious resistance. 

We cannot conceal these difficulties of endeavour and achieve- 
ment from ourselves. Of all the socialists who have written about 
this, I cannot recall the work of a single socialist or the opinion 
of asingle prominent socialist on future socialist society, which 
pointed to this concrete, practical difficulty that would confront 
the working class when it took power, when it set itself the task 
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of turning the sum total of the very rich, historically inevitable 
and necessary for us store of culture and knowledge and technique 
accumulated by capitalism from an instrument of capitalism into 
an instrument of socialism. It is easy to do this in a general for- 
mula, in abstract reasoning, but in the struggle against capital- 
ism, which does not die at once but puts up increasingly furious 
resistance the closer death approaches, this task is one that calls 
for tremendous effort. If experiments take place in this field, if 
we make repeated corrections of partial mistakes, this is inevitable 
because we cannot, in this or that sphere of the national economy, 
immediately turn specialists from servants of capitalism into 
servants of the working people, into their advisers. If we cannot 
do this at once it should not give rise to the slightest pessimism, 
because the task which we set ourselves is a task of world-historic 
difficulty and significance. We do not shut our eyes to the fact 
that in a single country, even if it were a much less backward 
country than Russia, even if we were living in better conditions 
than those prevailing after four years of unprecedented, painful, 
severe and ruinous war, we could not carry out the socialist revo- 
lution completely, solely by our own efforts. He who turns away 
from the socialist revolution now taking place in Russia and 
points to the obvious disproportion of forces is like the conser- 
vative “man in a muffler” who cannot see further than his nose, 
who forgets that not a single historical change of any importance 
takes place without there being several instances of a dispropor- 
tion of forces. Forces grow in the process of the struggle, as the 
revolution grows. When a country has taken the path of profound 
change, it is to the credit of that country and the party of the 
working class which achieved victory in that country, that they 
should take up in a practical manner the tasks that were formerly 
raised abstractly, theoretically. This experience will never be 
forgotten. The experience which the workers now united in trade 
unions and local organisations are acquiring in the practical work 
of organising the whole of production on a national scale cannot 
be taken away, no matter how difficult the vicissitudes the Rus- 
sian revolution and the international socialist revolution may 
pass through. It has gone down in history as socialism’s gain, 
and on it the future world revolution will erect its socialist edifice. 

Permit me to mention another problem, perhaps the most 
difficult problem, for which the Supreme Economic Council has 
to find a practical solution. This is the problem of labour discipline. 
Strictly speaking, in mentioning this problem, we ought to admit 
and emphasise with satisfaction that it was precisely the trade 
unions, their largest organisations, namely. the Central Committee 
of the Metalworkers’ Union and the All-Russia Trade Union 
Council, the supreme trade union organisations uniting millions 
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of working people, that were the first to set to work independently 
to solve this problem and this problem is of world-historic impor- 
tance. In order to understand it we must abstract ourselves from 
those partial, minor failures, from the incredible difficulties 
which, if taken separately, seem to be insurmountable. We 
must rise to a higher level and survey the historical change of 
systems of social economy. Only from this angle will it be possible 
to appreciate the immensity of the task which we have undertaken. 
Only then will it be possible to appreciate the enormous signifi- 
cance of the fact that on this occasion, the most advanced repre- 
sentatives of society, the working and exploited people are, on 
their own initiative, taking on themselves the task which hitherto, 
in feudal Russia, up to 1861, was solved by a handful of landed 
proprietors, who regarded it as their own affair. At that time 
it was their affair to bring about state integration and discipline. 

We know how the feudal landowners created this discipline. 
It was oppression, humiliation and the incredible torments of 
penal servitude for the majority of the people. Recall the whole 
of this transition from serfdom to the bourgeois economy. From 
all that you have witnessed —although the majority of you 
could not have witnessed it—and from all that you have learned 
from the older generations, you know how easy, historically, 
seemed the transition to the new bourgeois economy after 1861, 
the transition from the old feudal discipline of the stick, from 
the discipline of the most senseless, arrogant and brutal humilia- 
tion and personal violence, to bourgeois discipline, to the disci- 
pline of starvation, to so-called free hire, which in fact was the 
discipline of capitalist slavery. This was because mankind passed 
from one exploiter to another; because one minority of plunderers 
and exploiters of the people’s labour gave way to another minority, 
who were also plunderers and exploiters of the people's labour; 
because the feudal landowners gave way to the capitalists, 
one minority gave way to another minority, while the toiling and 
exploited classes remained oppressed. And even this change from 
one exploiter’s discipline to another exploiter’s discipline took 
years, if not decades, ofeffort; it extended over a transition period 
of years, if not decades. During this period the old feudal landown- 
ers quite sincerely believed that everything was going to rack 
and ruin, that it was impossible to manage the country without 
serfdom; while the new, capitalist boss encountered practical 
difficulties at every step and gave up his enterprise as a bad job. 
The material evidence, one of the substantial proofs of the dif- 
ficulty of this transition was that Russia at that time imported 
machinery from abroad, in order to have the best machinery to 
use, and it turned out that no one was available to handle this 
machinery, and there were no managers. And all over Russia 
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one could see excellent machinery lying around unused, so difficult 
was the transition from the old feudal discipline to the new, 
bourgeois, capitalist discipline. 

And so, comrades, if you look at the matter from this angle, 
you will not allow yourselves to be misled by those people, by 
those classes, by: those bourgeoisie and their hangers-on whose 
sole task is to sow panic, to sow desporndency, to cause complete 
despondency concerning the whole of our work, to make it appear 
to be hopeless, who point to every single case of indiscipline and 
corruption, and for that reason give up the revolution as a bad 
job, as if there has ever been in the world, in history, a single 
really great revolution in which there was no corruption, no loss 
of discipline, no painful experimental steps, when the people 
were creating a new discipline. We must not forget that this is 
the first time that this preliminary stage in history has been 
reached, when a new discipline, labour discipline, the discipline 
of comradely contact, Soviet discipline, is being created in fact 
by millions of working and exploited people. We do not claim, 
nor do we expect, quick successes in this field. We know that this 
task will take an entire historical epoch. We have begun this 
historical epoch, an epoch in which we are breaking up the 
discipline of capitalist society in a country which is still bourgeois, 
and we are proud that all politically conscious workers, absolutely 
all the toiling peasants are everywhere helping this destruction; 
an epoch in which the people voluntarily, on their own initiative, 
are becoming aware that they must—not on instructions from 
above, but on the instructions of their own living experience — 
change this discipline based on the exploitation and slavery of 
the working people into the new discipline of united labour, the 
discipline of the united, organised workers and working peasants 
of the whole of Russia, of a country with a population of tens 
and hundreds of millions. This is a task of enormous difficulty, 
but it is also a thankful one, because only when we solve it 
in practice shall we have driven the last nail into the coffin of 
capitalist society which we are burying. (Applause.) 


Published in 1918 in the book Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 409-15 
Transactions of the First All-Russia 

Congress of the Economie Councils. 

Verbatim Report, Moscow 





From THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE RENEGADE KAUTSKY 


HOW KAUTSKY TURNED MARX INTO A COMMON LIBERAL 


The fundamental question that Kautsky discusses in his 
pamphlet*® is that of the very essence of proletarian revolution, 
namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is a question 
that is of the greatest importance for all countries, especially 
for the advanced ones, especiall for those at war, and especially 
at the present time. One may say without fear of exaggeration 
that this is the key problem of the entire proletarian class struggle. 
It is, therefore, necessary to pay particular attention to it. 

Kautsky formulates the question as follows: “The contrast be- 
tween the two socialist trends” (i.e., the Bolsheviks and non- 
Bolsheviks) “is the contrast between two radically different 
methods: tha dictatorial and the democratic” (p. 3). 

Let us point out, in passing, that when calling the non-Bolshe- 
viks in Russia, i.e., the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
socialists, Kautsky was guided by their name, that is, by a word, 
and not by the actual place they occupy in the struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. What a wonderful under- 
standing and application of Marxism. But more of this later. 

For the moment we must deal with the main point, namely, 
with Kautsky’s great discovery of the “fundamental contrast” 
between “democratic and dictatorial methods”. That is the crux 
of the matter; that is the essence of Kautsky’s pamphlet. And 
that is such an awful theoretical muddle, such a complete renun- 
ciation of Marxism, that, Kautsky, it must be confessed, has far 
excelled Bernstein. 

The question of the dictatorship of the proletariat is a question 
of the relation of the proletarian state to the bourgeois state, 
of proletarian democracy to bourgeois democracy. One would 
think that this is as plain as a pikestaff. But Kautsky, like a 
schoolmaster who has become as dry as dust from quoting the 
same old textbooks on history, persistently turns his back on 
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the twentieth century and his face to the eighteenth century, 
and for the hundredth time, in a number of paragraphs, in an incred- 
ibly tedious fashion chews the old cud over the relation of 
bourgeois democracy to absolutism and medievalism! 

It sounds just like he were chewing rags in his sleep! 

But this means he utterly fails to understand what is what! 
One cannot help smiling at Kautsky’'s effort to make it appear 
that there are people who preach “contempt for democracy” (p. 11) 
and so forth. That is the sort of twaddle Kautsky uses to befog 
and confuse the issue, for he talks like the liberals, speaking of 
democracy in general, and not of bourgeois democracy; he even 
avoids using this precise, class term, and, instead, tries to speak 
about “pre-socialist” democracy. This windbag devotes almost 
one-third of his pamphlet, twenty pages out of sixty-three, to 
this twaddle, which is so agreeable to the bourgeoisie, for it is 
tantamount to embellishing bourgeois democracy, and obscures 
the question of the proletarian revolution. 

But, after all, the title of Kautsky’s pamphlet is The Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat. Everybody knows that this is the very 
essence of Marx’s doctrine; and after a lot of irrelevant twaddle 
Kautsky was obliged to quote Marx's words on the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

But the way in which he the “Marxist” did it was simply farcical! 
Listen to this: 

“This view” (which Kautsky dubs “contempt for democracy”) 
“rests upon a single word of Karl Marx’s.” This is what Kautsky 
literally says on page 20. And on page 60 the same thing is repeat- 
edeven in the form that they (the Bolsheviks) “opportunely recalled 
the little word” (that is literally what he says—des Wortchens!/) 
“about the dictatorship of the proletariat which Marx once used 
in 1875 in a letter”. 

Here is Marx's “little word”: 

“Between capitalist and communist society lies the period 
of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. 
Corresponding to this is also a political transition period in which 
the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”38 

First of all, to call this classical reasoning of Marx's, which 
sums up the whole of his revolutionary teaching, “a single 
word” and even “a little word”, is an insult to and complete 
renunciation of Marxism. It must not be forgotten that Kautsky 
knows Marx almost by heart, and, judging by all he has written, 
he has in his desk, or in his head, a number of pigeon-holes in 
which all that was ever written by Marx is most carefully filed 
so as to be ready at hand for quotation. Kautsky must know 
that both Marx and Engels, in their letters as well as in their 
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published works, repeatedly spoke about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, before and especially after the Paris Commune. 
Kautsky must know that the formula “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” is merely a more historically concrete and scientifically 
exact formulation of the proletariat’s task of “smashing” the 
bourgeois state machine, about which both Marx and Engels, 
in summing up the experience of the Revolution of 1848, and, 
still more so, of 1871, spoke for forty years, between 1852 and 1891. 

How is this monstrous distortion of Marxism by that Marxist 
pedant Kautsky to be explained? As far as the philosophical roots 
of this phenomenon are concerned, it amounts to the substitution 
of eclecticism and sophistry for dialectics. Kautsky is a past 
master at this sort of substitution. Regarded from the point of 
view of practical politics, it amounts to subservience to the oppor- 
tunists, that is, in the last analysis to the bourgeoisie. Since the 
outbreak of the war, Kautsky has made increasingly rapid progress 
in this art of being a Marxist in words and a lackey of the bourgeoi- 
sie in deeds, until he has become a virtuoso at it. 

One feels even more convinced of this when examining the re- 
markable way in which Kautsky “interprets” Marx's “little word” 
about the dictatorship of the proletariat. Listen to this: 


“Marx, unfortunately, neglected to show us in greater detail how he con- 
ceived this dictatorship....” (This is an utterly mendacious phrase of a rene- 
gade, for Marx and Engels gave us, indeed, quite a number of most detailed 
indications, which Kautsky, the Marxist pedant, has deliberately ignored.) 
“Literally, the word dictatorship means the abolition of democracy. But, of 
course, taken literally, this word also means the undivided rule of a single 
person unrestricted by any laws—an autocracy, which differs from despotism 
only insofar as it is not meant as a permanent state institution, but as a tran- 
sient emergency measure. 

“The term, ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, hence not the dictatorship 
of a single individual, but of a class, ipso facto precludes the possibility that 
Marx in this connection had in mind a dictatorship in the literal sense of the 
term. 

“He speaks here not of a form of government, but of a condition, which 
must necessarily arise wherever the proletariat has gained political power. 
That Marx in this case did not have in mind a form of government is proved 
by the fact that he was of the opinion that in Britain and America the transi- 
tion might take place peacefully, i.e., in a democratic way” (p. 20). 


We have deliberately quoted this argument in full so that 
the reader may clearly see the methods Kautsky the “theoretician” 
employs. 

Kautsky chose to approach the question in such.a way as to 
begin with a definition of the “word” dictatorship. 

Very well. Everyone has a sacred right to approach a question 
in whatever way he pleases. One must only distinguish a serious 
and honest approach from a dishonest one. Anyone who wants 
to be serious in approaching the question in this way ought to 
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give his own definition of the “word”. Then the question would be 
put fairly and squarely. But Kautsky does not do that. “Literally,” 
he writes, “the word dictatorship means the abolition of democracy.” 

In the first place, this is not a definition. If Kautsky wanted 
to avoid giving a definition of the concept dictatorship, why 
did he choose this particular approach to the question? 

Secondly, it is obviously wrong. It is natural for a liberal 
to speak of “democracy” in general; but a Marxist will never 
forget to ask: “for what class?” Everyone knows, for instance (and 
Kautsky the “historian” knows it too), that rebellions, or even 
strong ferment, among the slaves in ancient times at once revealed 
the fact that the ancient state was essentially a dictatorship of 
the slave-owners. Did this dictatorship abolish democracy among, 
and for, the slave-owners? Everybody knows that it did not. 

Kautsky the “Marxist” made this monstrously absurd and 
untrue statement because he “forgot” the class struggle.... 

To transform Kautsky’s liberal and false assertion into a 
Marxist and true one, one must say: dictatorship does not 
necessarily mean the abolition of democracy for theclass that 
exercises the dictatorship over other classes; but it does mean 
the abolition (or very material restriction, which is also a form 
of abolition) of democracy for the class over which, or against 
which, the dictatorship is exercised. 

But, however true this assertion may be, it does not give a 
definition of dictatorship. 

Let us examine Kautsky’s next sentence: 


“,..But, of course, taken literally, this word also means the undivided 
rule of a single person unrestricted by any laws....” 


Like a blind puppy sniffing at random first in one direction 
and then in another, Kautsky accidentally stumbled upon one 
true idea (namely, that dictatorship is rule unrestricted by any 
laws), nevertheless, he failed to give a definition of dictatorship, 
and, moreover, he made an obvious historical blunder, namely, 
that dictatorship means the-rule of a single person. This is even 
grammatically incorrect, since dictatorship may also be exercised 
by a handful of persons, or by an oligarchy, or by a class, etc. 

Kautsky then goes on to point out the difference between 
dictatorship and despotism, but, although what he says is obviously 
incorrect, we shall not dwell upon it, as it is wholly irrelevant 
to the question that interests us. Everyone knows Kautsky’s 
inclination to turn from the twentieth century to the eighteenth, 
and from the eighteenth century to classical antiquity, and we 
hope that the German proletariat, after it has attained its dicta- 
torship, will bear this inclination of his in mind and appoint 
him, say, teacher of ancient history at some Gymnasium. To try 
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to evade a definition of the dictatorship of the proletariat by philo- 
sophising about despotism is either crass stupidity or very clumsy 
trickery. 

As a result, we find that, having undertaken to discuss the 
dictatorship, Kautsky rattled off a great deal of manifest lies, 
but has given no definition! Yet, instead of relying on his mental 
faculties he could have used his memory to extract from “pigeon- 
holes” all those instances in which Marx speaks of dictatorship. 
Had he done so, he would certainly have arrived either at the 
following definition or at one in substance coinciding with it: 

Dictatorship is rule based directly upon force and unrestricted 
by any laws. 

The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is rule won 
and maintained by the use of violence by the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie, rule that is unrestricted by any laws. 

This simple truth, a truth that is as plain as a pikestaff to every 
class-conscious worker (who represents the people, and not an 
upper section of petty-bourgeois scoundrels who have been bribed 
by the capitalists, such as are the social-imperialists of all coun- 
tries), this truth, which is obvious to every representative of the 
exploited classes fighting for their emancipation, this truth, which 
is beyond dispute for every Marxist, has to be “extracted by force” 
from the most learned Mr. Kautsky! How is it to be explained? 
Simply by that spirit of servility with which the leaders of the 
Second International, who have become contemptible sycophants 
in the service of the bourgeoisie, are imbued. 

Kautsky first committed a sleight of hand by proclaiming 
the obvious nonsense that the word dictatorship, in its literal 
sense, means the dictatorship of a single person, and then—on 
the strength of this sleight of hand—he declared that “hence” 
Marx’s words about the dictatorship of a class were not meant 
in the literal sense (but in one in which dictatorship does not 
imply revolutionary violence, but the “peaceful” winning of 
a majority under bourgeois—mark you—‘democracy”). 

One must, if you please, distinguish between a “condition” 
and a “form of government”. A wonderfully profound distinction; 
it is like drawing a distinction between the “condition” of stupidity 
of a man who reasons foolishly and the “form” of his stupidity. 

Kautsky finds it necessary to interpret dictatorship as a “condi- 
tion of domination” (this is the literal expression he uses on the 
very next page, p. 24), because then revolutionary violence, and 
violent revolution, disappear. The “condition of domination” is 
a condition in which any majority finds itself under... “democracy”! 
Thanks to such a fraud, revolution happily disappears! 

The fraud, however, is too crude and will not save Kautsky. 
One cannot hide the fact that dictatorship presupposes and 
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implies a “condition”, one so disagreeable to renegades, of revolution- 
ary violence of one class against another. It is patently absurd 
to draw a distinction between a “condition” and a “form of govern- 
ment”. To speak of forms of government in this connection is 
trebly stupid, for every schoolboy knows that monarchy and 
republic are two different forms of government. It must be ex- 
plained to Mr. Kautsky that both these forms of government, like 
all transitional “forms of government” under capitalism, are 
only variations of the bourgeois state, that is, of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie. 

Lastly, to speak of forms of government is not only a stupid, 
but also a very crude falsification of Marx, who was very clearly 
speaking here of this or that form or type of state, and not of 
forms of government. 

The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forcible 
destruction of the bourgeois state machine and the substitution 
for it of a new one which, in the words of Engels, is “no longer 
a state in the proper sense of the word”.36? 

Because of his renegade position, Kautsky, however, has to 
befog and belie all this. 

Look what wretched subterfuges he uses. 

First. subterfuge. “That Marx in this case did not have in mind 
a form of government is proved by the fact that he was of the 
opinion that in Britain and America the transition might take 
place peacefully, i.e., in a democratic way.” 

The form of government has absolutely nothing to do with it, 
for there are monarchies which are not typical of the bourgeois 
state, such, for instance, as have no military clique, and there 
are republics which are quite typical in this respect, such, for 
instance, as have a military clique and a bureaucracy. This 
is a universally known historical and political fact, and Kautsky 
cannot falsify it. 

If Kautsky had wanted to argue in a serious and honest manner 
he would. have asked himself: Are there historical laws relating 
to revolution which know of no exception? And the reply would 
have been: No, there are no such laws. Such laws only apply to 
the typical, to what Marx once termed the “ideal”, meaning 
average, normal, typical capitalism. 

Further, was there in the seventies anything which made 
England and America exceptional in regard to what we are now 
discussing? It will be obvious to anyone at all familiar with 
the requirements of science in regard to the problems of history 
that this question must be put. To fail to put it is tantamount 
to falsifying science, to engaging in sophistry. And, the question 
having been put, there can be no doubt as to the reply: the revo- 
lutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is violence against the 
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bourgeoisie; and the necessity of such violence is particularly 
called for, as Marx and Engels have repeatedly explained in 
detail (especially in The Civil War in France and in the preface 
to it), by the existence of militarism and a bureaucracy. But it is 
precisely these institutions that were non-existent in Britain 
and America in the seventies, when Marx made his observations 
(they do exist in Britain and in America now)! 

Kautsky has to resort to trickery literally at every step to 
cover up his apostasy! 

And note how he inadvertently betrayed his cloven hoof when 
he wrote: “peacefully, i.e., in a democratic way”! 

In defining dictatorship, Kautsky tried his utmost to conceal 
from the reader the fundamental feature of this concept, namely, 
revolutionary violence. But now the truth is out: it is a question 
of the contrast between peaceful and violent revolutions. 

That is the crux of the matter. Kautsky has to resort to all 
these subterfuges, sophistries and falsifications only to excuse 
himself from violent revolution, and to conceal his renunciation 
of it, his desertion to the side of the liberal labour policy, i.e., to 
the side of the bourgeoisie. That is the crux of the matter. 

Kautsky the “historian” so shamelessly falsifies history that 
he “forgets” the fundamental fact that pre-monopoly capitalism — 
which actually reached its zenith in the seventies—was by virtue 
of its fundamental economic traits, which found most typical 
expression in Britain and in America, distinguished by a, rela- 
tively speaking, maximum fondness for peace and freedom. 
Imperialism, on the other hand, i.e., monopoly capitalism, which 
finally matured only in the twentieth century, is, by virtue of its 
fundamental economic traits, distinguished by a minimum fondness 
for peace and freedom, and by a maximum and universal develop- 
ment of militarism. To “fail to notice” this in discussing the 
extent to which a peaceful or violent revolution is typical or 
probable is to stoop to the level of a most ordinary lackey of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Second subterfuge. The Paris Commune was a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but it was elected by universal suffrage, i.e., 
without depriving the bourgeoisie of the franchise, i.e., ‘“demo- 
cratically”. And Kautsky says triumphantly: “...The dictatorship 
of the proletariat was for Marx” (or: according to Marx) “a condi- 
tion which necessarily follows from pure democracy, if the prole- 
tariat forms the majority” (bei tiberwiegendem Proletariat, S. 21). 

This argument of Kautsky’s is so amusing that one truly 
suffers from a veritable embarras de richesses (an embarrassment 
due to the wealth ... of objections that can be made to it). Firstly, 
it is well known that the flower, the General Staff, the upper sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie, had fled from Paris to Versailles. In 
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Versailles there was the “socialist” Louis Blanc —which, by the 
way, proves the falsity of Kautsky’s assertion that “all trends” 
of socialism took part in the Paris Commune. Is it not ridiculous 
to represent the division of the inhabitants of Paris into two 
belligerent camps, one of which embraced the entire militant 
and politically active section of the bourgeoisie, as “pure democracy” 
with “universal suffrage”? 

Secondly, the Paris Commune waged war against Versailles 
as the workers’ government of France against the bourgeois 
government. What have “pure democracy” and “universal suffrage” 
to do with it, when Paris was deciding the fate of France? When 
Marx expressed the opinion that the Paris Commune had commit- 
ted a mistake in failing to seize the bank, which belonged to the 
whole of France,*** did he not proceed from the principles and 
practice of “pure democracy”? 

In actual fact, it is obvious that Kautsky is writing in a country 
where the police forbid people to laugh “in crowds”, otherwise 
Kautsky would have been killed by ridicule. 

Thirdly, I would respectfully remind Mr. Kautsky, who has 
Marx and Engels off pat, of the following appraisal of the Paris 
Commune given by Engels from the point of view of ... “pure 
democracy”: 

“Have these gentlemen” (the anti-authoritarians) “ever seen 
a revolution? A revolution is certainly the most authoritarian 
thing there is; it is an act whereby one part of the population 
imposes its will upon the other by means of rifles, bayonets and 
cannon —all of which are highly authoritarian means. And the 
victorious party must maintain its rule by means of the terror 
which its arms inspire in the reactionaries. Would the Paris 
Commune have lasted more than a day if it had not used the 
authority of the armed people against the bourgeoisie? Cannot 
we, on the contrary, blame it for having made too little use of 
that authority?”36 

Here is your “pure democracy”! How Engels would have ridi- 
culed the vulgar petty bourgeois, the “Social-Democrat” (in the 
French sense of the forties and the general European sense of 
1914-18), who took it into his head to talk about “pure democracy” 
in a Class-divided society. 

But that’s enough. It is impossible to enumerate all Kautsky’s 
various absurdities, since every phrase he utters is a bottomless 
pit of apostasy. 

Marx and Engels analysed the Paris Commune in a most detailed 
manner and showed that its merit lay in its attempt to smash, 
to break up the “ready-made state machinery”. 37° Marx and Engels 
considered this conclusion to be so important that this was the 
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(in parts) programme of the Communist Manifesto.** Marx and 
Engels showed that the Paris Commune had abolished the army 
and the bureaucracy, had abolished parliamentarism, had destroyed 
“that parasitic excrescence, the state”, etc. But the sage Kautsky, 
donning his nightcap, repeats the fairy-tale about “pure democracy”, 
which has been told a thousand times by liberal professors. 

No wonder Rosa Luxemburg declared, on August 4, 1914, 
that German Social-Democracy was a stinking corpse. 

Third subterfuge. “When we speak of the dictatorship as a form 
of government we cannot speak of the dictatorship of a class, 
since a class, as we have already pointed out, can only rule but 
not govern....” It is “organisations” or “parties” that govern. 

That is a muddle, a disgusting muddle, Mr. “Muddleheaded 
Counsellor”! Dictatorship is not a “form of government”; that 
is ridiculous nonsense. And Marx does not speak of the “form of 
government“ but of the form or type of state. That is something 
altogether different, entirely different. It is altogether wrong, 
too, to say that a class cannot govern: such an absurdity could 
only have been uttered by a “parliamentary cretin”, who sees 
nothing but bourgeois parliaments and notices nothing but 
“ruling parties”. Any European country will provide Kautsky 
with examples of government by a ruling class, for instance, by 
the landowners in the Middle Ages, in spite of their insufficient 
organisation. 

To sum up: Kautsky has in a most unparalleled manner distorted 
the concept dictatorship of the proletariat, and has turned Marx 
into a common liberal; that is, he himself has sunk to the level 
of a liberal who utters banal phrases about “pure democracy”, 
embellishing and glossing over the class content of bourgeois 
democracy, and shrinking, above all, from the use of revolutionary 
violence by the oppressed class. By so “interpreting” the concept 
“revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” as to expunge 
the revolutionary violence of the oppressed class against its 
oppressors, Kautsky has beaten the world record in the liberal 
distortion of Marx. The renegade Bernstein has proved to be 
a mere puppy compared with the renegade Kautsky. 


BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIAN DEMOCRACY 


The question which Kautsky has so shamelessly muddled really 
stands as follows. 

If we are not to mock at common sense and history, it is 
obvious that we cannot speak of “pure democracy” as long as 
different classes exist; we can only speak of class democracy. 
(Let us say in parenthesis that “pure democracy” is not only an 
ignorant phrase, revealing a lack of understanding both of the 
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class struggle and of the nature of the state, but also a thrice- 
empty phrase, since in communist society democracy will wither 
away in the process of changing and becoming a habit, but will 
never be “pure” democracy.) 

“Pure democracy” is the mendacious phrase of a liberal who 
wants to fool the workers. History knows of bourgeois democracy 
which takes the place of feudalism, and of proletarian democracy 
which takes the place of bourgeois democracy. 

When Kautsky devotes dozens of pages to “proving” the truth 
that bourgeois democracy is progressive compared with medievalism, 
and that the proletariat must unfailingly utilise it in its struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, that in fact is just liberal twaddle intended 
to fool the workers. This is a truism, not only for educated Ger- 
many, but also for uneducated Russia. Kautsky is simply throw- 
ing “learned” dust in the eyes of the workers when, with a pompous 
mien, he talks about Weitling and the Jesuits of Paraguay and 
many other things, in order to avoid telling about the bourgeois 
essence of modern, i.e., capitalist, democracy. 

Kautsky takes from Marxism what is acceptable to the liberals, 
to the bourgeoisie (the criticism of the Middle Ages, and the 
progressive historical role of capitalism in general and of capital- 
ist democracy in particular), and discards, passes over in silence, 
glosses over all that in Marxism which is unacceptable to the 
bourgeoisie (the revolutionary violence of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie for the latter’s destruction). That is why Kautsky, 
by virtue of his objective position and irrespective of what his 
subjective convictions may be, inevitably proves to be a lackey 
of the bourgeoisie. 

Bourgeois democracy, although a great historical advance in 
comparison with medievalism, always remains, and under capi- 
talism is bound to remain. restricted, truncated, false and hypo- 
critical, a paradise for the rich and a snare and deception for the 
exploited, for the poor. It is this truth, which forms a most essential 
part of Marx’s teaching, that Kautsky the “Marxist” has failed 
to understand. On this—the fundamental issue—Kautsky offers 
“delights” for the bourgeoisie instead of a scientific criticism of 
those conditions which make every bourgeois democracy a democ- 
racy for the rich. 

Let us first remind the most learned Mr. Kautsky of the theore- 
tical propositions of Marx and Engels which that pedant has so 
disgracefully “forgotten” (to please the bourgeoisie), and then 
explain the matter as popularly as possible. 

Not only the ancient and feudal, but also “the modern represen- 
tative state is an instrument of exploitation of wage-labour by 
capital” (Engels, in his work on the state).*?? “As, therefore, the 
stale is only a transitional institution which is used in the 
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struggle, in the revolution, to hold down one’s adversaries by 
force, it is sheer nonsense to talk of a ‘free people’s state’; so 
long as the proletariat still needs the state, it does not need it 
in the interests of freedom but in order to hold down its adversaries, 
and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom the state 
as such ceases to exist” (Engels, in his letter to Bebel. March 
28, 1875).373 “In reality, however, the state is nothing but 
a machine for the oppression of one class by another, and indeed 
in the democratic republic no less than in the monarchy” (Engels, 
Introduction to The Civil War in France by Marx).***. Universal 
suffrage is “the gauge of the maturity of the working class. /t 
cannot and never will be anything more in the present-day state”. 
(Engels, in his work on the state.97° Mr. Kautsky very tediously 
chews over the cud in the first part of this proposition, which 
is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. But the second part, which we 
have italicised and which is not acceptable to the bourgeoisie, 
the renegade Kautsky passes over in silence!) “The Commune 
was to be a working, not a parliamentary, body, executive and 
legislative at the same time.... Instead of deciding once in three 
or six years which member of the ruling class was to represent 
and suppress (ver- und zertreten) the people in Parliament, 
universal suffrage was to serve the people, constituted in Com- 
munes, as individual suffrage serves every other employer in the 
search for workers, foremen and accountants for his business” 
(Marx, in his work on the Paris Commune, The Civil War in 
France).3"6 

Every one of these propositions, which are excellently known 
to the most learned Mr. Kautsky, is a slap in his face and lays 
bare his apostasy. Nowhere in his pamphlet does Kautsky reveal 
the slightest understanding of these truths. His whole pamphlet 
is a sheer mockery of Marxism! 

Take the fundamental laws of modern states, take their admini- 
stration, take freedom of assembly, freedom of the press, or “equal- 
ity of all citizens before the law”, and you will see at every turn 
evidence of the hypocrisy of bourgeois democracy with which 
every honest and class-conscious worker is familiar. There is not 
a single state, however democratic, which has no loopholes or 
reservations in its constitution guaranteeing the bourgeoisie 
the possibility of dispatching troops against the workers, of 
proclaiming martial law, and so forth, in case of a “violation of 
public order”, and actually in case the exploited class “violates” 
its position of slavery and tries to behave in a non-slavish manner. 
Kautsky shamelessly embellishes bourgeois democracy and omits 
to mention, for instance, how the most democratic and repub- 
lican bourgeoisie in America or Switzerland deal with workers on 
strike. 
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The wise and learned Kautsky keeps silent about these things! 
That learned politician does not realise that to remain silent 
on this matter is despicable. He prefers to tell the workers nursery 
tales of the kind that democracy means “protecting the minority”. 
It is incredible, but it is a fact! In the year of our Lord 1918, 
in the fifth year of the world imperialist slaughter and the stran- 
gulation of internationalist minorities (i.e., those who have not 
despicably betrayed socialism, like the Renaudels and Longuets, 
the Scheidemanns and Kautskys, the Hendersons and Webbs 
et al.) in all “democracies” of the world, the learned Mr. Kautsky 
sweetly, very sweetly, sings the praises of “protection of the 
minority”. Those who are interested may read this on page 
15 of Kautsky’s pamphlet. And on page 16 this learned... individ- 
ual tells you about the Whigs and Tories*”’? in England in the 
eighteenth century! 

What wonderful erudition! What refined servility to the bour- 
geoisie! What civilised belly-crawling before the capitalists and 
boot-licking! If I were Krupp or Scheidemann, or Clemenceau 
or Renaudel, I would pay Mr. Kautsky millions, reward him 
with Judas kisses, praise him before the workers and urge “social- 
ist unity” with “honourable” men like him. To write pamphlets 
against the dictatorship of the proletariat, to talk about the 
Whigs and Tories in England in the eighteenth century, to assert 
that democracy means “protecting the minority”, and remain 
silent about pogroms against internationalists in the “democratic” 
republic of America—isn’t this rendering lackey service to the 
bourgeoisie? 

The learned Mr. Kautsky has “forgotten”—accidentally forgot- 
ten, probably—a “trifle”, namely, that the ruling party in a bour- 
geois democracy extends the protection of the minority only to 
another bourgeois party, while the proletariat, on all serious, 
profound and fundamental issues, gets martial law or pogroms, 
instead of the “protection of the minority”. The more highly devel- 
oped a democracy is, the more imminent are pogroms or civil war 
in connection with any profound political divergence which is dange- 
rous to the bourgeoisie. The learned Mr. Kautsky could have studied 
this “law” of bourgeois democracy in connection with the Dreyfus 
case*”* in republican France, with the lynching of Negroes and 
internationalists in the democratic republic of America, with 
the case of Ireland and Ulster in democratic Britain,?”* 
with the baiting of the Bolsheviks and the staging of pogroms 
against them in April 1917 in the democratic republic of 
Russia. I have purposely chosen examples not only from wartime 
but also from pre-war time, peacetime. But mealy-mouthed 
Mr. Kautsky prefers to shut his eyes to these facts of the twentieth 
century and instead to tell the workers wonderfully new, remark- 
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ably interesting, unusually edifying and incredibly important 
things about the Whigs and Tories of the eighteenth century! 

Take the bourgeois parliament. Can it be that the learned 
Kautsky has never heard that the more highly democracy is 
developed, the more the bourgeois parliaments are subjected by 
the stock exchange and the bankers? This does not mean that 
we must not make use of bourgeois parliament (the Bolsheviks 
made better use of it than probably any other party in the world, 
for in 1912-14 we won the entire workers’ curia in the Fourth 
Duma). But it does mean that only a liberal can forget the histor- 
ical limitations and conventional nature of the bourgeois parlia- 
mentary system as Kautsky does. Even in the most democratic 
bourgeois state the oppressed people at every step encounter the 
crying contradiction between the formal equality proclaimed 
by the “democracy” of the capitalists and the thousands of real 
limitations and subterfuges which turn the proletarians into 
wage-slaves. It is precisely this contradiction that is opening 
the eyes of the people to the rottenness, mendacity and hypocrisy 
of capitalism. It is this contradiction that the agitators and 
propagandists of socialism are constantly exposing to the people, 
in order to prepare them for revolution! And now that the era of 
revolution has begun, Kautsky turns his back upon it and begins 
to extol the charms of moribund bourgeois democracy. 

Proletarian democracy, of which Soviet government is one of 
the forms, has brought a development and expansion of democracy 
unprecedented in the world, for the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, for the exploited and working people. To write a whole 
pamphlet about democracy, as Kautsky did, in which two pages 
are devoted to dictatorship and dozens to “pure democracy”, 
and fail to notice this fact, means completely distorting the subject 
in liberal fashion. 

Take foreign policy. In no bourgeois state, not even in the most 
democratic, is it conducted openly. The people are deceived 
everywhere, and in democratic France, Switzerland, America and 
Britain this is done on an incomparably wider scale and in an 
incomparably subtler manner than in other countries. The Soviet 
government has torn the veil of mystery from foreign policy 
in a revolutionary manner. Kautsky has not noticed this, he 
keeps silent about it, although in the era of predatory wars and 
secret treaties for the “division of spheres of influence” (i.e., for 
the partition of the world among the capitalist bandits) this is of 
cardinal importance, for on it depends the question of peace, 
the life and death of tens of millions of people. 

Take the structure of the state. Kautsky picks at all manner of 
“trifles”, down to the argument that under the Soviet Constitution 
elections are “indirect”, but he misses the point. He fails to see 
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the class nature of the state apparatus, of the machinery of state. 
Under bourgeois democracy the capitalists, by thousands of 
tricks—which are the more artful and effective the more “pure” 
democracy is developed —drive the people away from admini- 
strative work, from freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
etc. The Soviet government is the first in the world (or strictly 
speaking, the second, because the Paris Commune began to do 
the same thing) to enlist the people, specifically the exploited 
people, in the work of administration. The working people are 
barred from participation in bourgeois parliaments (they never 
decide important questions under bourgeois democracy, which 
are decided by the stock exchange and the banks) by thousands 
of obstacles, and the workers know and feel, see and realise per- 
fectly well that the bourgeois parliaments are institutions alien 
to them, instruments for the oppression of the workers by the 
bourgeoisie, institutions of a hostile class, of the exploiting 
minority. 

The Soviets are the direct organisation of the working and 
exploited people themselves, which helps them to organise and 
administer their own state in every possible way. And in this 
it is the vanguard of the working and exploited people, the urban 
proletariat, that enjoys the advantage of being best united by the 
large enterprises; it is easier for it than for all others to elect 
and exercise control over those elected. The Soviet form of organi- 
sation automatically helps to unite all the working and exploited 
people around their vanguard, the proletariat. The old bourgeois 
apparatus —the bureaucracy, the privileges of wealth, of bourgeois 
education, of social connections, etc. (these real privileges are 
the more varied the more highly bourgeois democracy is devel- 
oped) —all this disappears under the Soviet form of organisation. 
Freedom of the press ceases to be hypocrisy, because the printing- 
plants and stocks of paper are taken away from the bourgeoisie. 
The same thing applies to the best buildings, the palaces, the 
mansions- and inanor houses. Soviet power took thousands upon 
thousands of these best buildings from the exploiters at one stroke, 
and inthis way made the right of assembly —without which 
democracy is a fraud —a million times more democratic for the 
people. Indirect elections to non-local Soviets make it easier 
to hold congresses of Soviets, they make the entire apparatus 
less costly, more flexible, more accessible to the workers and 
peasants at a time when life is seething and it is necessary to be 
able very quickly to recall one’s local deputy or to delegate him 
to a general congress of Soviets. 

Proletarian democracy is a million times more democratic 
than any bourgeois democracy; Soviet power is a million times 
more democratic than the most democratic bourgeois republic. 
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To fail to see this one must either deliberately serve the 
bourgeoisie, or be politically as dead as a doornail, unable to 
see real life from behind the dusty pages of bourgeois books, 
be thoroughly imbued with bourgeois-democratic prejudices, and 
thereby objectively convert oneself into a lackey of the bourgeoisie. 

To fail to see this one must be incapable of presenting the question 
from the point of view of the oppressed classes: 

Ig there a single country in the world, even among the most 
democratic bourgeois countries, in which the average rank-and- 
file worker, the average rank-and-file farm labourer, or village 
semi-proletarian generally (i.e., the representative of the oppressed, 
of the overwhelming majority of the population), enjoys anything 
approaching such liberty of holding meetings in the best buildings, 
such liberty of using the largest printing-plants and biggest stocks 
of paper to express his ideas and to defend his interests, such 
liberty of promoting men and women of his own class to administer 
and to “knock into shape” the state, as in Soviet Russia? 

It is ridiculous to think that Mr. Kautsky could find in any 
country even one out of a thousand of well-informed workers or 
farm labourers who would have any doubts as to the reply. 
Instinctively, from hearing fragments of admissions of the truth 
in the bourgeois press, the workers of the whole world sympathise 
with the Soviet Republic precisely because they regard it as 
a proletarian democracy, a democracy for the poor, and not a 
democracy for the rich that every bourgeois democracy, even 
the best, actually is. 

We are governed (and our state is “knocked into shape”) by 
bourgeois bureaucrats, by bourgeois members of parliament, by 
bourgeois judges—such is the simple, obvious and indisputable 
truth which tens and hundreds of millions of people belonging 
to the oppressed classes in all bourgeois countries, including the 
most democratic, know from their own experience, feel and 
realise every day. 

In Russia, however, the bureaucratic machine has been com- 
pletely smashed, razed to the ground; the old judges have all 
been sent packing, the bourgeois parliament has been dispersed — 
and far more accessible representation has been given to the workers 
and peasants; their Soviets have replaced the bureaucrats, or 
their Soviets have been put in control of the bureaucrats, and 
their Soviets have been authorised to elect the judges. This fact 
alone is enough for all the oppressed classes to recognise that 
Soviet power, i.e., the present form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, is a million times more democratic than the most 
democratic bourgeois republic. 

Kautsky does not understand this truth, which is so clear and 
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to put the question: democracy for which class? He argues 
from the point of view of “pure” (i.e., non-class? or above-class?) 
democracy. He argues like Shylock: my “pound of flesh"?*° and 
nothing else. Equality for all citizens—otherwise there is no 
democracy. 

We must ask the learned Kautsky, the “Marxist” and “socialist” 
Kautsky: 

Can there be equality between the exploited and the exploiters? 

It is dreadful, it is incredible that such a question should 
have to be put in discussing a book written by the ideological 
leader of the Second International.3#4 But “having put your hand 
to the plough, don’t look back”, and having undertaken to write 
about Kautsky, I must explain to the learned man why there 
can be no equality between the exploiter and the exploited. 


Written October-not Jater than 
November 10, 1918 


Published in pamphlet form Collected Works, Vol. 28, pp. 231-50 
in 1918 by Kommunist Publishers, 
Moscow 


From THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND DIFFICULTIES 
OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


The old utopian socialists imagined that socialism could be 
built by men of a new type, that first they would train good, pure 
and splendidly educated people, and these would build socialism. 
We always laughed at this and said that this was playing with 
puppets, that it was socialism as an amusement for young ladies, 
but not serious politics. 

We want to build socialism with the aid of those men and women 
who grew up under capitalism, were depraved and corrupted 
by capitalism, but steeled for the struggle by capitalism. There 
are proletarians who have been so hardened that they can stand 
a thousand times more hardship than any army. There are tens 
of millions of oppressed peasants, ignorant and scattered, but 
capable of uniting around the proletariat in the struggle, if the prole- 
tariat adopts skilful tactics. And there are scientific and technical 
experts all thoroughly imbued with the bourgeois world outlook, 
there are military experts who were trained under bourgeois 
conditions —if they were only bourgeois it would not be so bad, 
but there were also conditions of landed proprietorship, serfdom 
and the big stick. As far as concerns the economy, all the agronom- 
ists, engineers and school-teachers were recruited from the 
propertied class; they did not drop from the skies. Neither under 
the reign of Tsar Nicholas nor under the Republican President 
Wilson were the propertyless proletarians at the bench and the 
peasants at the plough able to get a university education. 
Science and technology exist only for the rich, for the propertied 
class; capitalism provides culture only for the minority. We must 
build socialism out of this culture, we have no other material. 
We want to start building socialism at once out of the material 
that capitalism left us yesterday to be used today, at this very 
moment, and not with people reared in hothouses, assuming 
that we were to take this fairy-tale seriously. We have bourgeois 
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experts and nothing else. We have no other bricks with which 
to build. Socialism must triumph, and we socialists and Commu- 
nists must prove by deeds that we are capable of building socialism 
with these bricks, with this material, that we are capable of 
building socialist society with the aid of proletarians who have 
enjoyed the fruits of culture only to an insignificant degree, and 
with the aid of bourgeois specialists. 

If you do not build communist society with this material, 
you will prove that you are mere phrase-mongers and windbags. 

This is how the question is presented by the historical legacy 
of world capitalism. This is the difficulty that confronted us 
concretely when we took power, when we set up the Soviet machin- 
ery of state. 

This is only half the task, but it is the greater half. Soviet 
machinery of state means that the working people are united 
in such a way as to crush capitalism by the weight of their mass 
unity. The masses did this. But it is not enough to crush capital- 
ism. We must take the entire culture that capitalism left behind 
and build socialism with it. We must take all its science, technol- 
ogy, knowledge and art. Without these we shall be unable to 
build communist society. But this science, technology and art 
are in the hands and in the heads of the experts. 

This is the task that confronts us in all spheres. It is a task 
with inherent contradictions, like the inherent contradictions 
of capitalism as a whole. It is a most difficult task, but a practicable 
one. We cannot wait twenty years until we have trained pure, 
communist experts, until we have trained the first generation 
of Communists without blemish and without reproach. No, excuse 
me, but we must build now, in two months and not in twenty 
years’ time, so as to be able to fight the bourgeoisie, to oppose 
the bourgeois science and technology of the whole world. Here we 
must achieve victory. It is difficult to make the bourgeois experts 
serve us by the weight of our masses, but it is possible, and 
if we do it, we shall triumph. 


arc a in pamphlet form Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 69-74 
in 191 


From A GREAT BEGINNING 


(Heroism of the Workers in the Rear. “Communist Subbotniks”) 


Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but living facts of communist construction, taken from and tested 
by actual life—this is the slogan which all of us, our writers, 
agitators, propagandists, organisers, etc., should repeat unceas- 
ingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after the 
proletarian revolution that we should be engaged primarily 
on the main and fundamental task of overcoming the resistance 
of the bourgeoisie, of vanquishing the exploiters, of crushing 
their conspiracy (like the “slave-owners’ conspiracy” to surrender 
Petrograd, in which all from the Black Hundreds and Cadets 
to the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries were involved3*). 
But simultaneously with this task, another task comes to the 
forefront just as inevitably and ever more imperatively as time 
goes on, namely, the more important task of positive communist 
construction, the creation of new economic relations, of a new 
society. 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, among 
other occasions in the speech J delivered at a session of the 
Petrograd Soviet on March 12, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is not only the use of force against the exploiters, and not even 
mainly the use of force. The economic foundation of this use 
of revolutionary force, the guarantee of its effectiveness and 
success is the fact that the proletariat represents and creates 
a higher type of social organisation of labour compared with 
capitalism. This is what is important, this is the source of the 
strength and the guarantee that the final triumph of communism 
is inevitable. 

The feudal organisation of social labour rested on the discipline 
of the bludgeon, while the working people, robbed and tyrannised 
by a handful of landowners, were utterly ignorant and downtrod- 
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den. The capitalist organisation of social labour rested on the 
discipline of hunger, and, notwithstanding all the progress of 
bourgeois culture and bourgeois democracy, the vast mass of 
the working people in the most advanced, civilised and democrat- 
ic republics remained an ignorant and downtrodden mass of 
wage-slaves or oppressed peasants, robbed and tyrannised by 
a handful of capitalists. The communist organisation of social 
labour, the first step towards which is socialism, rests, and 
will do so more and more as time goes on, on the free and conscious 
discipline of the working people themselves who have thrown 
off the yoke both of the landowners and capitalists. 

This new discipline does not drop from the skies, nor is it 
born from pious wishes; it grows out of the material conditions of 
large-scale capitalist production, and out of them alone. Without 
them it is impossible. And the repository, or the vehicle, of these 
material conditions is a definite historical class, created, organised, 
united, trained, educated and hardened by large-scale capitalism. 
This class is the proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific historico-philosophical term 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” into simpler language, it means 
just the following: 

Only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the factory, 
industrial workers in general, is able to lead the whole mass of 
the working and exploited people inthe struggle to throw off 
the yoke of capital, in actually carrying it out, in the struggle 
to maintain and consolidate the victory, in the work of creating 
the new, socialist social system and in the entire struggle for 
the complete abolition of classes. (Let us observe in parenthesis 
that the only scientific distinction between socialism and com 
munism is that the first term implies the first stage of the new 
society arising out of capitalism, while the second implies the 
next and higher stage.) 

The mistake the “Berne” yellow International3*? makes is that 
its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading role of the 
proletariat only in word and are afraid to think it out to its 
logical conclusion. They are afraid of that inevitable conclusion 
which particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and which is ab- 
solutely unacceptable to them. They are afraid to admit that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is also a period of class struggle, 
which is inevitable as long as classes have not been abolished, 
and which changes in form, being particularly fierce and particu- 
larly peculiar in the period immediately following the overthrow 
of capital. The proletariat does not cease the class struggle after 
it has captured political power, but continues it until classes 
are abolished —of course, under different circumstances, in dilfer- 
ent form and by different means. 
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And what does the “abolition of classes” mean? All those who 
call themsclves socialists recognise this as the ultimate goal 
of socialism, but by no means all give thought to its significance. 
Classes are large groups of people differing from each other by the 
place they occupy in a historically determined system of social 
production, by their relation (in most cases fixed and formulated 
in law) to the means of production, by their role in the social 
organisation of labour, and, consequently, by the dimensions 
of the share of social wealth of which they dispose and the mode 
of acquiring it. Classes are groups of people one of which can 
appropriate the labour of another owing to the different places 
they occupy in a definite system of social economy. 

Clearly, in order to abolish classes completely, it is not enough 
to overthrow the exploiters, the landowners and capitalists, 
not enough to abolish their rights of ownership; it is necessary 
also to abolish ali private ownership of the means of production, 
it is necessary to abolish the distinction between town and 
country, as well as the distinction between manual workers and 
brain workers. This requires a very long period of time. In order 
to achieve this an enormous step forward must be taken in devel- 
oping the productive forces; it is necessary to overcome the 
resistance (frequently passive, which is particularly stubborn 
and particularly difficult to overcome) of the numerous survivals 
of small-scale production; it is necessary to overcome the enormous 
force of habit and conservatism which are connected with these 
survivals. : 

The assumption that all “working people” are equally capable 
of doing this work would be an empty phrase, or the illusion 
of an antediluvian, pre-Marxist socialist; for this ability does not 
come of itself, but grows historically, and grows only out of the 
material conditions of large-scale capitalist production. This 
ability, at the beginning of the road from capitalism to socialism, 
is possessed by the proletariat alone. It is capab!e of fulfilling 
the gigantic task that confronts it, first, because it is the strongest 
and most advanced class in civilised societies; secondly, because 
in the most developed countries it constitutes the majority of the 
population, and thirdly, because in backward capitalist countries, 
like Russia, the majority of the population consists of semi- 
proletarians, i.e., of people who regularly live in a proletarian 
way part of the year, who regularly earn a part of their means of 
subsistence as wage-workers in capitalist enterprises. 

Those who try to solve the problems involved in the transition 
from capitalism to socialism on the basis of general talk about 
liberty, equality, democracy in general, equality of labour 
democracy, etc. (as Kautsky, Martov and other heroes of the 
Berne yellow International do), thereby only reveal their petty- 
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bourgeois, philistine nature and ideologically slavishly follow 
in the wake of the bourgeoisie. The correct solution of this problem 
can be found only in a concrete study of the specific relations 
between the specific class which has conquered political power, 
namely, the proletariat, and the whole non-proletarian, and also 
semi-proletarian, mass of the working population—relations which 
do not take shape in fantastically harmonious, “ideal” conditions, 
but in the real conditions of the frantic resistance of the bourgeoi- 
sie which assumes many and diverse forms. 

The vast majority of the population—and all the more so of the 
working population—of any capitalist country, including Russia, 
have thousands of times experienced, themselves and through 
their kith and kin, the oppression of capital, the plunder and 
every sort of tyranny it perpetrates. The imperialist war, i.e., the 
slaughter of ten million people in order to decide whether British 
or German capital was to have supremacy in plundering the whole 
world, has greatly intensified these ordeals, has increased and 
deepened them, and has made the people realise their meaning. 
Hence the inevitable sympathy displayed by the vast majority 
of the population, particularly the working people, for the prole- 
tariat, because it is with heroic courage and revolutionary ruthless- 
ness throwing off the yoke of capital, overthrowing the exploit- 
ers, suppressing their resistance, and shedding its blood to pave 
the road for the creation of the new society, in which there will 
be no room for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may be their petty-bourgeois vacilla- 
tions and their tendency to go back to bourgeois “order”, under 
the “wing” of the bourgeoisie, the non-proletarian and semi- 
proletarian mass of the working population cannot but recognise 
the moral and political authority of the proletariat, who are not 
only overthrowing the exploiters and suppressing their resistance, 
but are building a new and higher social bond, a social discipline, 
the ‘discipline of class-conscious and united working people, 
who know no yoke and no authority except the authority of their 
own unity, of their own, more class-conscious, bold, solid, revolu- 
tionary and steadfast vanguard. 

In order to achieve victory, in order to build and consolidate 
socialism, the proletariat must fulfil a twofold or dual task: 
first, it must, by its supreme heroism in the revolutionary struggle 
against capital, win over the entire mass of the working and 
exploited people; it must win them over, organise them and 
lead them in the struggle to overthrow the bourgeoisie and utterly 
suppress their resistance. Secondly, it must lead the whole mass 
of the working and exploited people, as well as all the petty- 
bourgeois groups, on to the road of new economic development, 
towards the creation of a new social bond, a new labour discipline, 
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a new organisation of labour, which will combine the last word 
in science and capitalist technology with the mass association 
of class-conscious workers creating large-scale socialist industry. 

The second task is more difficult than the first, for it cannot 
possibly be fulfilled by single acts of heroic fervour; it requires 
the most prolonged, most persistent and most difficult mass 
heroism in plain, everyday work. But this task is more essential 
than the first, because, in the last analysis, the deepest source 
of strength for victories over the bourgeoisie and the sole guarantee 
of the durability and permanence of these victories can only be 
a new and higher mode of social production, the substitution 
of large-scale socialist production for capitalist and  petty- 
bourgeois production. 


“Communist subbotniks” are of such enormous historical 
significance precisely because they demonstrate the conscious 
and voluntary initiative of the workers in developing the produc- 
tivity of labour, in adopting a new labour discipline, in creating 
socialist conditions of economy and life. 

J. Jacoby, one of the few, in fact it would be more correct 
to say one of the exceptionally rare, German bourgeois democrats 
who, after the lessons of 1870-71, went over not to chauvinism 
or national-liberalism, but to socialism, once said that the for- 
mation of a single trade union was of greater historical impor- 
tance than the battle of Sadowa.#* This is true. The battle of 
Sadowa decided the supremacy of one of two bourgeois monarchies, 
the Austrian or the Prussian, in creating a German national 
capitalist state. The formation of one trade union was a small 
step towards the world victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoi- 
sie. And we may similarly say that the first communist subbot- 
nik, organised by the workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway 
in Moscow on May 10, 1919. was of greater historical significance 
than any of the victories of Hindenburg, or.of Foch and the British, 
in the 1914-18 imperialist war. The victories of the imperialists 
mean the slaughter of millions of workers for the sake of the profits 
of the Anglo-American and French multimillionaires, they are 
the atrocities of doomed capitalism, bloated with overeating 
and rotting alive. The communist subbotnik organised by the 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway is one of the cells of the 
new, socialist society, which brings to all the peoples of the 
earth emancipation from the yoke of capital and from wars. 

The bourgeois gentlemen and their hangers-on, including the 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are wont to regard 
theinselves as the representatives of “public opinion”, naturally 
jeer at the hopes of the Communists, call those hopes “a baobab 
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tree in a mignonette pot”, sneer at the insignificance of the 
number of subbotniks compared with the vast number of cases 
of thieving, idleness, lower productivity, spoilage of raw materials 
and finished goods, etc. Our reply to these gentlemen is that if the 
bourgeois intellectuals had dedicated their knowledge to assisting 
the working people instead of giving it to the Russian and foreign 
capitalists in order to restore their power, the revolution would 
have proceeded more rapidly and more peacefully. But this 
is utopian, for the issue is decided by the class struggle, and 
the majority of the intellectuals gravitate towards the bourgeoisie. 
Not with the assistance of the intellectuals will the proletariat 
achieve victory, but in spite of their opposition (at least in the 
majority of cases), removing those of them who are incorrigibly 
bourgeois, reforming, re-educating and subordinating the waver- 
ers, and gradually winning ever larger sections of them to its 
side. Gloating over the difficulties and setbacks of the revolution, 
sowing panic, preaching a return to the past—these are all weapons 
and methods of class struggle of the bourgeois intellectuals. 
The proletariat will not allow itself to be deceived by them. 

If we get down to brass tacks, however, has it ever happened in 
history that a new mode of production has taken root immediate- 
ly, without a long succession of setbacks, blunders and relapses? 
Half a century after the abolition of -serfdom there were still 
quite a number of survivals of serfdom in the Russian countryside. 
Half a century after the abolition of slavery in America the posi- 
tion of the Negroes was still very often one of semi-slavery. The 
bourgeois intellectuals, including the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, are true to themselves in serving capital and in 
continuing to use absolutely false arguments—before the prole- 
tarian revolution they accused us of being utopian; after the 
revolution they demand that we wipe out all traces of the past 
with fantastic rapidity. 

We are not utopians, however, and we know the real value 
of bourgeois “arguments”; we also know that for some time after 
the revolution traces of the old ethics will inevitably predominate 
over the young shoots of the new. When the new has just been 
born the old always remains stronger than it for some time; 
this is always the case in nature and in social life. Jeering at the 
feebleness of the young shoots of the new order, cheap scepticism 
of the intellectuals and the like—these are, essentially, methods 
of bourgeois class struggle against the proletariat, a defence of 
capitalism against socialism. We must carefully study the feeble 
new shoots, we must devote the greatest attention to them, do 
everything to promote their growth and “nurse” them. Some of 
them will inevitably perish. We cannot vouch that precisely 
the “communist subbotniks” will play a particularly important 
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role. But that is not the point. The point is to foster each and every 
shoot of the new; and life will select the most viable. If the 
Japanese scientist, in order to help mankind vanquish syphilis, 
had the patience to test six hundred and five preparations before 
he developed a six hundred and sixth which met definite require- 
ments, then those who want to solve a more difficult problem, 
namely, to vanquish capitalism, must have the perseverance 
to try hundreds and thousands of new methods, means and weapons 
of struggle in order to elaborate the most suitable of them. 

The “communist subbotniks” are so important because they 
were initiated by workers who were by no means placed in excep- 
tionally good conditions, by workers of various specialities, and 
some with no speciality at all, just unskilled labourers, who 
are living under ordinary, i.e., exceedingly hard, conditions. 
We all know very well the main cause of the decline in the pro- 
ductivity of labour that is to be observed not only in Russia, 
but all over the world; it is ruin and impoverishment, embitter- 
ment and weariness caused by the imperialist war, sickness and 
malnutrition. The latter is first in importance. Starvation—that 
is the cause. And in order to do away with starvation, productivity 
of labour must be raised in agriculture, in transport and in 
industry. So, we get a sort of vicious circle; in order to raise 
productivity of labour we must save ourselves from starvation, 
and in order to save ourselves from starvation we must raise 
productivity of labour. 

We know that in practice such contradictions are solved by 
breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about a radical change 
in the temper of the people, by the heroic initiative of the individ- 
ual groups which often plays a decisive role against the back- 
ground of such a radical change. The unskilled labourers and 
railway workers of Moscow (of course, we have in mind the 
majority of them, and not a handful of profiteers, officials and 
other whiteguards) are working people who are living in desper- 
ately hard conditions. They are constantly underfed, and now, 
before the new harvest is gathered, with the general worsening 
of the food situalion, they are actually starving. And yet these 
starving workers, surrounded by the malicious counter-revolutionary 
agitation of the bourgeoisie, the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, are organising “communist subbotniks”, working 
overtime without any pay, and achieving an enormous increase 
in the productivity of labour in spite of the fact that they are 
weary, tormented, and exhausted by malnutrition. Is this not 
supreme heroism? Is this not the beginning of a change of momen- 
tous significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most impor- 
tant, the principal thing for the victory of the new social system. 
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Capitalism created a productivity of labour unknown under 
serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and will be utterly 
vanquished by socialism creating a new and much higher produc- 
tivity of labour. This is a very difficult matter and must take 
a long time; but it has been started, and that is the main thing. 
{f in starving Moscow, in the summer of 1919, the starving workers 
who had gone through four trying years of imperialist war and 
another year and a half of still more trying civil war could start 
this great work, how will things develop later when we triumph 
in the civil war and win peace? 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour—compared 
with that existing under capitalism—of voluntary, class-conscious 
and united workers employing advanced techniques. Communist 
subbotniks are extraordinarily valuable as the actual beginning 
of communism; and this is avery rare thing, because we are in 
a stage when “only the first steps in the transition from capitalisin 
to communism are being taken” (as our Party Programme quite 
rightly says). 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file workers display an 
enthusiastic concern that is undaunted by arduous toil to increase 
the productivity of labour, husband every pood of grain, coal, iron 
and other products, which do not accrue to the workers personally 
or to their “close” kith and kin, but to their “distant” kith and 
kin, i.e., to society as a whole, to tens and hundreds of millions 
of people united first in one socialist state, and then in a union 
of Soviet republics. 


Written on June 28, 1919 


Published in July 1919 as a Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 419-27 
separate pamphlet in Moscow 





THE STATE 


A Lecture Delivered at the Sverdlov University 
July 11, 1919 


Comrades, according to the plan you have adopted and which 
has been conveyed to me, the subject of today’s talk is the state. 
I do not know how familiar you are already with this subject. 
If I am not mistaken your courses have only just begun and this 
is the first time you will be tackling this subject systematically. 
If that is so, then it may very well happen that in the first lecture 
on this difficult subject I may not succeed in making my exposition 
sufficiently clear and comprehensible to many of my listeners. 
And if this should prove to be the case, I would request you not 
to be perturbed by the fact, because the question of the state is a 
most complex and difficult one, perhaps one that more than any 
other has been confused by bourgeois scholars, writers and philos- 
ophers. It should not therefore be expected that a thorough under- 
standing of this subject can be obtained from one brief talk, at 
a first sitting. After the first talk on this subject you should make 
a note of the passages which you have not understood or which 
are not clear to you, and return to them a second, a third and 
a fourth time, so that what you have not understood may be 
further supplemented and elucidated later, both by reading and 
by various lectures and talks. I hope that we may manage to meet 
once again and that we shall then be able to exchange opinions 
on all supplementary questions and see what has remained most 
unclear. I also hope that in addition to talks and lectures you 
will devote some time to reading at least a few of the most impor- 
tant works of Marx and Engels. I have no doubt that these most 
important works are to be found in the lists of books and in the 
handbooks which are available in your library for the students 
of the Soviet and Party school; and although, again, some of 
you may at first be dismayed by the difficulty of the exposition, 
I must again warn you that you should not let this worry you; 
what is unclear at a first reading will become clear at a second 
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reading, or when you subsequently approach the question from 
a somewhat different angle. For I once more repeat that the question 
is so complex and has been so confused by bourgeois scholars and 
writers that anybody who desires to study it seriously and master 
it independently must attack it several times, return to it again 
and again and consider it from various angles in order to attain 
a clear, sound understanding of it. Because it is such a funda- 
mental, such a basic question in all politics, and because not only 
in such stormy and revolutionary times as the present, but even 
in the most peaceful times, you will come across it every day 
in any newspaper in connection with any economic or political 
question it will be all the easier to return to it. Every day, 
in One context or another, you will be returning to the question: 
what is the state, what is its nature, what is its significance 
and what is the attitude of our Party, the party that is fighting 
for the overthrow of capitalism, the Communist Party —what 
is its attitude to the state? And the chief thing is that youshould 
acquire, as a result of your reading, as a result of the talks and 
lectures you will hear on the state, the ability to approach this 
question independently, since you will be meeting with it on 
the most diverse occasions, in connection with the most trifling 
questions, in the most unexpected contexts and in discussions 
and disputes with opponents. Only when you learn to find your 
way about independently in this question may you consider 
yourself sufficiently confirmed in your convictions and able 
with sufficient success to defend them against anybody and at 
any time. 

After these brief remarks, I shall proceed to deal with the question 
itself—what is the state, how did it arise and fundamentally 
what attitude ta the state should be displayed by the party of the 
working class, which is fighting for the complete overthrow of 
capitalism—the Communist Party? 

I have already said that you are not likely to find another 
question which has been so confused, deliberately and unwittingly, 
by representatives of bourgeois science, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
political economy and journalism, as the question of the state. 
To this day it is very often confused with religious questions; 
not only those professing religious doctrines (it is quite natural 
to expect it of them), but even people who consider themselves 
free from religious prejudice, very often confuse the specific 
question of the state with questions of religion and endeavour to 
build up a doctrine—very often a complex one, with an ideological, 
philosophical approach and argumentation—which claims that 
the state is something divine, something supernatural, that 
it is a certain force by virtue of which mankind has lived, that 
it 18 a force of divine origin which confers on people, or can confer 
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on people, or which brings with it something that is not of man, 
but is given him from without. And it must be said that this 
doctrine is so closely bound up with the interests of the exploiting 
classes—the landowners and the capitalists—so serves their 
interests, has so deeply permeated all the customs, views and 
science of the gentlemen who represent the bourgeoisie, that you 
will meet with vestiges of it on every hand, even in the view 
of the state held by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
although they are convinced that they can regard the state with 
sober eyes and reject indignantly the suggestion that they are 
under the sway of religious prejudices. This question has been so 
confused and complicated because it affects the interests of the 
ruling classes more than any other question (yielding place in this 
respect only to the foundations of economic science). The doctrine 
of the state serves to justify social privilege, the existence of exploi- 
tation, the existence of capitalism—and that is why it would 
be the greatest mistake to expect impartiality on this question, 
to approach it in the belief that people who claim to be scientific 
can give you a purely scientific view on the subject. In the question 
of the state, in the doctrine of the state, in the theory of the state, 
when you have become familiar with it and have gone into it 
deeply enough, you will always discern the struggle between 
different classes, a struggle which is reflected or expressed in 
a conflict of views on the state, in the estimate of the role and 
significance of the state. 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible we must 
cast at least a fleeting glance back on the history of the state, 
its emergence and development. The most reliable thing in a ques- 
tion of social science, and one that is most necessary in order 
really to acquire the habit of approaching this question correct- 
ly and not allowing oneself to get lost in the mass of detail 
or in the immense variety of conflicting opinion—the most 
important thing if one is to approach this question scientifically 
is not to forget the underlying historical connection, to examine 
every question from the standpoint of how the given phenomenon 
arose in history and what were the principal stages in its develop- 
ment, and. from the standpoint of its development, to examine 
what it has become today. 

I hope that in studying this question of the state you will 
acquaint yourselves with Engels’s book The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State. This is one of the fundamental 
works of modern socialism, every sentence of which can be 
accepted with confidence, in the assurance that it has not been 
said at random but is based on immense historical and political 
material. Undoubtedly, not all the parts of this work have been 
expounded in an equally popular and comprehensible way; 
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some of them presume a reader who already possesses a certain 
knowledge of history and economics. But I again repeat that you 
should not be perturbed if on reading this work you do not under- 
stand it at once. Very few people do. But returning to it later, 
when your interest has been aroused, you will succeed in under- 
standing the greater part, if not the whole of it. I refer to this 
book because it gives the correct approach to the question in the 
sense mentioned. It begins with a historical sketch of the origin 
of the state. 

This question, like every other—for example, that of the origin 
of capitalism, the exploitation of man by man, socialism, how 
socialism arose, what conditions gave rise to it—can be approached 
soundly and confidently only if we cast a glance back onthe 
history of its development as a whole. In connection with 
this problem it should first of all be noted that the state has not 
always existed. There was a time when there was no state. It 
appears wherever and whenever a division of society into classes 
appears, whenever exploiters and exploited appear. 

Before the first form of exploitation of man by man arose, 
the first form of division into classes—slave-owners and slaves— 
there existed the patriarchal family, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the clan family. (Clan—tribe; at the time people of one kin lived 
together.) Fairly definite traces of these primitive times have 
survived in the life of many primitive peoples; and if you take 
any work whatsoever on primitive civilisation, you will always 
come across more or less definite descriptions, indications and 
recollections of the fact that there was a time, more or less similar 
to primitive communism, when the division of society into slave- 
owners and slaves did not exist. And in those times there was 
no state, no special apparatus for the systematic application 
of force and the subjugation of people by force. It is such an 
apparatus that is called the state. 

In primitive society, when people lived in small family groups 
and were still at the lowest stages of development, in a condi- 
tion approximating to savagery—an epoch from which modern, 
civilised human society is separated by several thousand years— 
there were yet no signs of the existence of a state. We find the 
predominance of custom, authority, respect, the power enjoyed 
by the elders of the clan; we find this power sometimes accorded 
to women—the position of women then was not like the downtrod- 
den and oppressed condition of women today—but nowhere do 
we find a special category of people set apart to rule others and 
who, for the sake and purpose of rule, systematically and per- 
manently have at their disposal a certain apparatus of coercion, 
an apparatus of violence, such as is represented at the present 
time, as you all realise, by armed contingents of troops, prisons 
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and other means of subjugating the will of others by force—all 
that which constitutes the essence of the state. 

If we get away from what are known as religious teachings. 
from the subtleties, philosophical arguments and various opinions 
advanced by bourgeois scholars, if we get away from these and 
try to get at the real core of the matter, we shall find that the 
state really does amount to such an apparatus of rule which 
stands outside society as a whole. When there appears such 
a special group of men occupied solely with government, and 
who in order to rule need a special apparatus of coercion to subju- 
gate the will of others by force —prisons, special contingents of 
men, armies, etc.—then there appears the state. 

But there was a time when there was no state, when general 
ties. the community itself, discipline and the ordering of work 
were maintained by force of custom and tradition, by the authority 
or the respect enjoyed by the elders of the clan or by women— 
who in those times not only frequently enjoyed a status equal to 
that of men, but not infrequently enjoyed an even higher status— 
and when there was no special category of persons who were special- 
ists in ruling. History shows that the state as a special appa- 
ratus for coercing people arose wherever and whenever there 
appeared a division of society into classes, that is, a division 
into groups of people some of which were permanently in a posi- 
tion to appropriate the labour of others, where some people 
exploited others. 

And this division of society into classes must always be clearly 
borne in mind as a fundamental fact of history. The development 
of all human societies for thousands of years, in all countries 
without exception, reveals a general conformity to law, a regular- 
ity and consistency; so that at first we had a society without 
classes—the original patriarchal, primitive society, in which 
there were no aristocrats; then we had a society based on slavery— 
a slave-owning society. The whole of modern, civilised Europe 
has passed through this stage—slavery ruled supreme two thousand 
years ago. The vast majority of peoples of the other parts of the 
world also passed through this stage. Traces of slavery survive 
to this day among the less developed peoples; you will find the 
institution of slavery in Africa, for example, at the present time. 
The division into slave-owners and slaves was the first important 
class division. The former group not only owned all the means 
of production—the land and the implements, however poor and 
primitive they may have been in those times—but also owned 
people. This group was known as slave-owners, while those who 
laboured and supplied labour for others were known as slaves. 

This form was followed in history by another—feudalism. 
In the great majority of countries slavery in the course of its 
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development evolved into serfdom. The fundamental division 
of society was now into feudal lords and peasant serfs. The form of 
relations between people changed. The slave-owners had regarded 
the slaves as their property; the law had confirmed this view and 
regarded the slave as a chattel completely owned by the slave- 
owner. As far as the peasant serf was concerned, class oppression 
and dependence remained, but it was not considered that the 
feudal lord owned the peasants as chattels, but that he was 
only entitled to their labour, to the obligatory performance 
of certain services. In practice, as you know, serfdom, especially 
in Russia where it survived longest of all and assumed the crudest 
forms, in no way differed from slavery. 

Further, with the development of trade, the appearance of the 
world market and the development of money circulation, a new 
class arose within feudal society—the capitalist class. From the 
commodity, the exchange of commodities and the rise of the power 
of money, there derived the power of capital. During the eighteenth 
century, or rather, from the end of the eighteenth century and 
during the nineteenth century, revolutions took place all over the 
world. Feudalism was abolished in all the countries of Western 
Europe. Russia was the last country in which this took place. 
In 1861 a radical change took place in Russia as well; as a conse- 
quence of this one form of society was replaced by another— 
feudalism was replaced by capitalism, under which division into 
classes remained, as well as various traces and remnants of serf- 
dom, but fundamentally the division into classes assumed a 
different form. 

The owners of capital, the owners of the land and the owners 
of the factories in all capitalist countries constituted and still 
constitute an insignificant minority of the population who have 
complete coimmand of the labour of the whole people, and, 
consequently, command, oppress and exploit the whole mass 
of labourers, the majority of whom are proletarians, wage-workers, 
who procure their livelihood in the process of production only 
by the sale of their own worker's hands, their labour-power. 
With the transition to capitalism, the peasants, who had been 
disunited and downtrodden in feudal times, were converted 
partly (the majority) into proletarians, and partly (the minority) 
into wealthy peasants who themselves hired labourers and 
who constituted a rural bourgeoisie. 

This fundamental fact—the transition of society from primitive 
forms of slavery to serfdom and finally to capitalism—you must 
always bear in mind, for only by remembering this fundamental 
fact. only by examining all political doctrines placed in this 
fundamental scheme, will you be able properly to appraise these 
doctrines and understand what they refer to; for each of these 
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great periods in the history of mankind, slave-owning, feudal 
and capitalist, embraces scores and hundreds of centuries and 
presents such a mass of political forms, such a variety of political 
doctrines, opinions and revolutions, that this extreme diversity 
and immense variety (especially in connection with the political, 
philosophical and other doctrines of bourgeois scholars and poli- 
ticians) can be understood only by firmly holding, as to a guiding 
thread, to this division of society into classes, this change in the 
forms of class rule, and from this standpoint examining all social 
questions—economic, political, spiritual, religious, etc. 

If you examine the state from the standpoint of this fundamen- 
tal division, you will find that before the division of society into 
classes, as I have already said, no state existed. But as the social 
division into classes arose and took firm root, as class society 
arose, the state also arose and took firm root. The history of man- 
kind knows scores and hundreds of countries that have passed 
or are still passing through slavery, feudalism and capitalism. 
In each of these countries, despite the immense historical changes 
that have taken place, despite all the political vicissitudes and 
all the revolutions due to this development of mankind, to the 
transition from slavery through feudalism to capitalism and 
to the present world-wide struggle against capitalism, you will 
always discern the emergency of the state. It has always been 
a certain apparatus which stood outside society and consisted 
of a group of people engaged solely, or almost solely, or mainly, 
in ruling. People are divided into the ruled, and into specialists 
in ruling, those who rise above society and are called rulers, 
statesmen. This apparatus, this group of people who rule others, 
always possesses certain means of coercion, of physical force, 
irrespective of whether this violence over people is expressed 
in the primitive club, or in more perfected types of weapons 
in the epoch of slavery, or in the fire-arms which appeared in 
the Middle Ages, or, finally, in modern weapons, which in the 
twentieth century are technical marvels and are based entirely 
on the latest achievements of modern technology. The methods 
of violence changed, but whenever there was a state there existed 
in every society a group of persons who ruled, who commanded, 
who dominated and who in order to maintain their power possessed 
an apparatus of physical coercion, an apparatus of violence, with 
those weapons which corresponded to the technical level of the 
given epoch. And by examining these general phenomena, by 
asking ourselves why no state existed when there were no classes, 
when there were no exploiters and exploited, and why it appeared 
when classes appeared—only in this way shall we find a definite 
answer to the question of what is the nature and significance of 
the state. 
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The state is a machine for maintaining the rule of one class 
over another. When there were no classes in society, when, before 
the epoch of slavery, people laboured in primitive conditions 
of greater equality, in conditions when the productivity of labour 
was still at its lowest, and when primitive man could barely 
procure the wherewithal for the crudest and most primitive 
existence, a special group of people whose function is to rule and 
to dominate the rest of society, had not and could not yet have 
emerged. Only when the first form of the division of society into 
classes appeared, only when slavery appeared, when a certain 
class of people, by concentrating on the crudest forms of agricul- 
tural labour, could produce a certain surplus, when this surplus 
was not absolutely essential for the most wretched existence 
of the slave and passed into the hands of the slave-owner, when 
in this way the existence of this class of slave-owners was secure — 
then in order that it might take firm root it was necessary for 
a state to appear. 

And it did appear—the slave-owning state, an apparatus which 
gave the slave-owners power and enabled them to rule over the 
slaves. Both society and the state were then on a much smaller 
scale than they are now, they possessed incomparably poorer 
means of communication—the modern means of communication 
did not then exist. Mountains, rivers and seas were immeasurably 
greater obstacles than they are now, and the state took shape 
within far narrower geographical boundaries. A technically weak 
state apparatus served a state confined within relatively narrow 
boundaries and with a narrow range of action. Nevertheless, 
there did exist an apparatus which compelled the slaves to remain 
in slavery, which kept one part of society subjugated to and 
oppressed by another. It is impossible to compel the greater part 
of society to work systematically for the other part of society 
without a permanent apparatus of coercion. So long as there were 
no classes, there was no apparatus of this sort. When classes 
appeared, everywhere and always, as the division grew and took 
firmer hold, there also appeared a special institution—the state. 
The forms of state were extremely varied. As early as the period 
of slavery we find diverse forms of the state in the countries that 
were the most advanced, cultured and civilised according to the 
standards of the time—for example, in ancient Greece and 
Rome—which were based entirely on slavery. At that time there 
was already a difference between monarchy and republic, between 
aristocracy and democracy. A monarchy is the power of a single 
person, a republic is the absence of any non-elected authority; 
an aristocracy is the power of a relatively small minority, 
a democracy is the power of the people (democracy in Greek 
literally means the power of the people). All these differences 
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arose in the epoch of slavery. Despite these differences, the state 
of the slave-owning epoch was a slave-owning state, irrespective 
of whether it was a monarchy ora republic, aristocratic or demo- 
cratic. 

In every course on the history of ancient times, in any lecture 
on this subject, you will hear about the struggle which was waged 
between the monarchical and republican states. But the funda- 
mental fact is that the slaves were not regarded as human beings — 
not only were they not regarded as citizens, they were not even 
regarded as human beings. Roman law regarded them as chattels. 
The law of manslaughter, not to mention the other laws for the 
protection of the person, did not extend to slaves. It defended 
only the slave-owners, who were alone recognised as citizens with 
full rights. But whether a monarchy was instituted or a republic, 
it was a monarchy of the slave-owners or a republic of the slave- 
owners. All rights were enjoyed by the slave-owners, while the 
slave was a chattel in the eyes of the law; and not only could any 
sort of violence be perpetrated against a slave, but even the killing 
of a slave was not considered a crime. Slave-owning republics 
differed in their internal organisation, there were aristocratic 
republics and democratic republics. In an aristocratic republic 
only asmall number of privileged persons took part inthe elections; 
in a democratic republic everybody took part—but everybody 
meant only the slave-owners, that is, everybody except the slaves. 
This fundamental fact must be borne in mind, because it throws 
more light than any other on the question of the state and clearly 
demonstrates the nature of the state. 

The state is a machine for the oppression of one class by another, 
a machine for holding in obedience to one class other, subordinated 
classes. There are various forms of this machine. The slave-owning 
state could be a monarchy, an aristocratic republic or even a demo- 
cratic republic. In fact the forms of government varied extremely, 
but their essence was always the same: the slaves enjoyed no 
rights and constituted an oppressed class; they were not regarded 
as human beings. We find the same thing in the feudal state. 

The change in the form of exploitation transformed the slave- 
owning state into the feudal state. This was of immense importance. 
In slave-owning society the slave enjoyed no rights whatever 
and was not regarded as a human being; in feudal society the 
peasant was bound to the soil. The chief distinguishing feature 
of serfdom was that the peasants (and at that time the peasants 
constituted the majority; the urban population was still very 
small) were considered bound to the land—this is the very basis 
of “serfdom”. The peasant might work a definite number of days 
for himself on the plot assigned to him by the landlord; on the 
other days the peasant serf worked for his lord. The essence of class 
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society remained—society was based on class exploitation. Only 
the owners of the land could enjoy full rights; the peasants had 
no rights at all. In practice their condition differed very little 
from the condition of slaves in the slave-owning state. Neverthe- 
less, a wider road was opened for their emancipation, for the eman- 
cipation of the peasants, since the peasant serf was not regarded 
as the direct property of the lord. He could work part of his time 
on his own plot, could, so to speak, belong to himself to some 
extent; and with the wider opportunities for the development 
of exchange and trade relations the feudal system steadily disin- 
tegrated and the scope of emancipation of the peasantry steadily 
widened. Feudal society was always more complex than slave 
society. There was a greater development of trade and industry, 
which even in those days led to capitalism. In the Middle Ages 
feudalism predominated. And here too the forms of state varied, 
here too we find both the monarchy and the republic, although 
the latter was much more weakly expressed. But always the 
feudal lord was regarded as the only ruler. The peasant serfs 
were deprived of absolutely all political rights. 

Neither under slavery nor under the feudal system could 
a small minority of people dominate over the vast majority without 
coercion. History is full of the constant attempts of the oppressed 
classes to throw off oppression. The history of slavery contains 
records of wars of emancipation from slavery which lasted for 
decades. Incidentally, the name “Spartacist” now adopted by 
the German Communists—the only German party which is really 
fighting against the yoke of capitalism—was adopted by them 
because Spartacus was one of the most prominent heroes of one 
of the greatest revolts of slaves, which took place about two thou- 
sand years ago. For many years the seemingly omnipotent Roman 
Empire, which rested entirely on slavery, experienced the shocks 
and blows of a widespread uprising of slaves who armed and united 
to form a vast army under the leadership of Spartacus. In the 
end they were defeated, captured and put to torture by the 
slave-owners. Such civil wars mark the whole history of the existence 
of class society. I have just mentioned an example of the great- 
est of these civil wars in the epoch of slavery. The whole epoch 
of feudalism is likewise marked by constant uprisings of the peas- 
ants. For example, in Germany in the Middle Ages the struggle 
between the two classes—the landlords and the serfs—assumed 
wide proportions and was transformed into a civil war of the 
peasants against the landowners. You are all familiar with similar 
examples of repeated uprisings of the peasants against the feudal 
landowners in Russia. 

In order to maintain their rule and to preserve their power, the 
feudal lords had to have an apparatus by which they could unite 
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under their subjugation a vast number of people and subordinate 
them to certain laws and regulations; and all these laws funda- 
mentally amounted to one thing—the maintenance of the power 
of the lords over the peasant serfs. And this was the feudal state, 
which in Russia, for example, or in quite backward Asiatic 
countries (where feudalism prevails to this day) differed in form— 
it was either a republic or a monarchy. When the state was a 
monarchy, the rule of one person was recognised; when it was 
a republic, the participation of the elected representatives of 
landowning society was in one degree or another recognised— 
this was in feudal society. Feudal society represented a division 
of classes under which the vast majority—the peasant serfs— 
were completely subjected to an insignificant minority—the 
owners of the land. 

The development of trade, the development of commodity 
exchange, led to the emergence of a new class—the capitalists. 
Capital took shape as such at the close of the Middle Ages, when, 
after the discovery of America, world trade developed enormously, 
when the quantity of precious metals increased, when silver and 
gold became the medium of exchange, when money circulation 
made it possible for individuals to possess tremendous wealth. 
Silver and gold were recognised as wealth all over the world. 
The economic power of the landowning class declined and the 
power of the new class—the representatives of capital—developed. 
The reconstruction of society was such that all citizens seemed 
to be equal, the old division into slave-owners and slaves disap- 
peared, all were regarded as equal before the law irrespective of what 
capital each owned; whether he owned land as private property, 
or was a poor man who owned nothing but his labour-power—all 
were equal before the law. The law protects everybody equally; 
it protects the property of those who have it from attack by the 
masses who, possessing no property, possessing nothing but their 
labour-power, grow steadily impoverished and ruined and become 
converted into proletarians. Such is capitalist society. 

1 cannot dwell on it in detail. You will return to this when you 
come to discuss the Programme of the Party—you will then 
hear a description of capitalist society. This society advanced 
against serfdom, against the old feudal system, under the slogan 
of liberty. But it was liberty for those who owned property. And 
when feudalism was shattered, which occurred at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
in Russia it occurred later than in other countries, in 1861— 
the feudal state was then superseded by the capitalist state, which 
proclaims liberty for the whole people as its slogan, which declares 
that it expresses the will of the whole people and denies that it 
is a class state. And here there developed a struggle between the 
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socialists, who are fighting for the liberty of the whole people, 
and the capitalist state—a struggle which has led to the creation 
of the Soviet Socialist Republic and which is going on throughout 
the world. 

To understand the struggle that has been started against world 
capital, to understand the nature of the capitalist state, we must 
remember that when the capitalist state advanced against the 
feudal state it entered the fight under the slogan of liberty. The 
abolition of feudalism meant liberty for the representatives 
of the capitalist state and served their purpose, inasmuch as 
serfdom was breaking down and the peasants had acquired the 
opportunity of owning as their full property the land which they 
had purchased for compensation or in part by quit-rent—this 
did not concern the state: it protected property irrespective of its 
origin, because the state was founded on private property. The 
peasants became private owners in all the modern. civilised 
states. Even when the landowner surrendered part of his land 
to the peasant, the state protected private property, rewarding 
the landowner by compensation, by letting him take money 
for the land. The state as it were declared that it would fully 
preserve private property, and it accorded it every support and 
protection. The state recognised the property rights of every 
merchant, industrialist and manufacturer. And this society, 
based on private property, on the power of capital, on the complete 
subjection of the propertyless workers and labouring masses of the 
peasantry, proclaimed that its rule was based on liberty. Com- 
bating feudalism, it proclaimed freedom of property and was 
particularly proud of the fact that the state had ceased, suppos- 
edly, to be a class state. 

Yet the state continued to be a machine which helped the 
capitalists to hold the poor peasants and the working class in 
subjection. But in outward appearance it was free. It proclaimed 
universal suffrage, and declared through its champions, preachers, 
scholars and philosophers, that it was not a class state. Even 
now, when the Soviet Socialist Republics have begun to fight 
the state, they accuse us of violating liberty, of building a state 
based on coercion, on the suppression of some by others, whereas 
they represent a popular, democratic state. And now, when the 
world socialist revolution has begun, and when the revolution 
has succeeded in some countries, when the fight against world 
capital has grown particularly acute, this question of the state 
has acquired the greatest importance and has become, one might 
say, the most burning one, the focus of all present-day political 
questions and political disputes. 

Whichever party we take in Russia or in any of the more 
civilised countries, we find that nearly all political disputes, 
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disagreements and opinions now centre around the conception 
of the state. Is the state in a capitalist country, in a democratic 
republic—especially one like Switzerland or the U.S.A.—in the 
freest democratic republics, an expression of the popular will, 
the sum total of the general dicision of the people, the expression 
of the national will, and so forth; or is the state a machine that 
enables the capitalists of those countries to maintain their power 
over the working class and the peasantry? That is the fundamental 
question around which all political disputes all over the world 
now centre. What do they say about Bolshevism? The bourgeois 
press abuses the Bolsheviks. You will not find a single newspaper 
that does not repeat the hackneyed accusation that the Bolsheviks 
violate popular rule. If our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutiona- 
ties in their simplicity of heart (perhaps it is not simplicity, 
or perhaps it is the simplicity which the proverb says is worse 
than robbery) think that they discovered and invented the accusa- 
tion that the Bolsheviks have violated liberty and popular rule, 
they are ludicrously mistaken. Today every one of the richest 
newspapers in the richest countries, which spend tens of millions 
on their distribution and disseminate bourgeois lies and impe- 
rialist policy in tens of millions of copies—every one of these 
newspapers repeats these basic arguments and accusations against 
Bolshevism, namely, that the U.S.A., Britain and Switzerland 
are advanced states based on popular rule, whereas the Bolshevik 
republic is a state of bandits in which liberty is unknown, and 
that the Bolsheviks have violated the idea of popular rule and 
have even gone so far as to disperse the Constituent Assembly. 
These terrible accusations against the Bolsheviks are repeated 
all over the world. These accusations lead us directly to the ques- 
tion—what is the state? In order to understand these accusations, 
in order to study them and have a fully intelligent attitude towards 
them, and not to examine them on hearsay but with a firm opinion 
of our own, we must have a clear idea of what the state is. We 
have before us capitalist states of every kind and all the theories 
in defence of them which were created before the war. In order 
to answer the question properly we must critically examine all 
these theories and views. 

I have already advised you to turn for help to Engels’s book 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. This 
book says that every state in which private ownership of the land 
and means of production exists, in which capital dominates, 
however democratic it may be, is a capitalist state, a machine 
used by the capitalists to keep the working class and the poor 
peasants in subjection; while universal suffrage, a Constituent 
Assembly, a parliament are merely a form, a sort of promissory 
note, which does not change the real state of affairs. 
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The forms of domination of the state may vary: capital mani- 
fests its power in one way where one form exists, and in another 
way where another form exists—but essentially the power is in 
the hands of capital, whether there are voting qualifications 
or some other rights or not, or whether the republic is a democratic 
one or not—in fact, the more democratic it is the cruder and 
more cynical is the rule of capitalism. One of the most democratic 
republics in the world is the United States of America, yet nowhere 
(and those who have been there since 1905 probably know it) is 
the power of capital, the power of a handful of multimillionaires 
over the whole of society, so crude and so openly corrupt as 
in America. Once capital exists, it dominates the whole of society, 
and no democratic republic, no franchise can change its nature. 

The democratic republic and universal suffrage were an immense 
progressive advance as compared with feudalism: they have 
enabled the proletariat to achieve its present unity and solidarity, 
to form those firm and disciplined ranks which are waging a system- 
atic struggle against capital. There was nothing even approxi- 
mately resembling this among the peasant serfs, not to speak 
of the slaves. The slaves, as we know, revolted, rioted, started 
civil wars, but they could never create a class-conscious majority 
and parties to lead the struggle, they could not clearly realise 
what their aims were, and even in the most revolutionary moments 
of history they were always pawns in the hands of the ruling 
classes. The bourgeois republic, parliament, universal suffrage— 
all represent great progress from the standpoint of the world 
development of society. Mankind moved towards capitalism, 
and it was capitalism alone which, thanks to urban culture, 
enabled the oppressed proletarian class to become conscious 
of itself and to create the world working-class movement, the 
millions of workers organised all over the world in parties —the 
socialist parties which are consciously leading the struggle of the 
masses. Without parliamentarism, without an electoral system, 
this development of the working class would have been impossible. 
That is why all these things have acquired such great importance 
in the eyes of the broad masses of people. That is why a radical 
change seems to be so difficult. It is not only the conscious hypo- 
crites, scientists and priests that uphold and defend the bourgeois 
lie that the state is free and that it is its mission to defend the 
interests of all; so also do a large number of people who sincerely 
adhere to the old prejudices and who cannot understand the 
transition from the old, capitalist society to socialism. Not only 
people who are directly dependent on the bourgeoisie, not only 
those who live under the yoke of capital or who have been bribed 
by capital (there are a large number of all sorts of scientists, artists, 
priests, etc.,in the service of capital), but even people who are 
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simply under the sway of the prejudice of bourgeois liberty, have 
taken up arms against Bolshevism all over the world because 
when the Soviet Republic was founded it rejected these bourgeois 
lies and openly declared: you say your state is free, whereas in 
reality, as long as there is private property, your state, even if 
it is a democratic republic, is nothing but a machine used by 
the capitalists to suppress the workers, and the freer the state, 
the more clearly is this expressed. Examples of this are Switzer- 
land in Europe and the United States in America. Nowhere 
does capital rule so cynically and ruthlessly, and nowhere is it so 
clearly apparent, as in these countries, although they are democrat- 
ic republics, no matter how prettily they are painted and notwith- 
standing all the talk about labour democracy and the equality 
of all citizens. The fact is that in Switzerland and the United 
States capital dominates, and every attempt of the workers to 
achieve the slightest real improvement in their condition is 
immediately met by civil war. There are fewer soldiers, a smaller 
standing army, in these countries—Switzerland has a militia 
and every Swiss has a gun at home, while in America there was 
no standing army until quite recently —and so when there is a strike 
the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and suppresses the strike; 
and nowhere is this suppression of the working-class movement 
accompanied by such ruthless severity as in Switzerland and the 
U.S.A., and nowhere does the influence of capital in parliament 
manifest itself as powerfully as in these countries. The power of 
capital is everything, the stock exchange is everything, while 
parliament and elections are marionettes, puppets.... But the 
eyes of the workers are being opened more and more, and the idea 
of Soviet government is spreading farther and farther afield, espe- 
cially after the bloody carnage we have just experienced. The neces- 
sity for a relentless war on the capitalists is becoming clearer 
and clearer to the working class. 

Whatever guise a republic may assume, however democratic 
it may be, if it is a bourgeois republic, if it retains private owner- 
ship of the land and factories, and if private capital keeps the 
whole of society in wage-slavery, that is, if the republic does 
not carry out what is proclaimed in the Programme of our Party 
and in the Soviet Constitution, then this state is a machine for 
the suppression of some people by others. And we shall place this 
machine in the hands of the class that is to overthrow the power 
of capital. We shall reject all the old prejudices about the state 
meaning universal equality—for that is a fraud: as long as there 
is exploitation there cannot be equality. The landowner cannot 
be the equal of the worker, or the hungry man the equal of the 
full man. This machine called the state, before which people 
bowed in superstitious awe, believing the old tales that it means 
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popular rule, tales which the proletariat declares to be a bourgeois 
lie—this machine the proletariat will smash. So far we have 
deprived the capitalists of this machine and have taken it over. 
We shall use this machine, or bludgeon, to destroy all exploita- 
tion. And when the possibility of exploitation no longer exists 
anywhere in the world, when there are no longer owners of land 
and owners of factories, and when there is no longer a situation 
in which some gorge while others starve, only when the possibility 
of this no longer exists shall we consign this machine to the 
scrap-heap. Then there will be no state and no exploitation. 
Such is the view of our Communist Party. I hope that we shall 
return to this subject in subsequent lectures, return to it again and 
again. 


First published in Pravda Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 470-88 
No. 15, January 18, 1929 





From ECONOMICS AND POLITICS IN THE ERA 
OF THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But 
classes cannot be abolished at one stroke. 

And classes still remain and will remain in the era of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The dictatorship will become unnecessary 
when classes disappear. Without the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat every class has undergone a change, and the relations 
between the classes have also changed. The class struggle does 
not disappear under the dictatorship of the proletariat; it merely 
assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, a class 
which had been deprived of the means of production, the only 
class which stood directly and completely opposed to the bourgeoi- 
sie, and therefore the only one capable of being revolutionary 
to the very end. Having overthrown the bourgeoisie and conquered 
political power, the proletariat has become the ruling class; 
it wields state power, it exercises control over means of production 
already socialised; it guides the wavering and intermediary ele- 
ments and classes; it crushes the increasingly stubborn resistance 
of the exploiters. All these are specific tasks of the class struggle, 
tasks which the proletariat formerly did not and could not have 
set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landowners and capitalists, has 
not disappeared and cannot disappear all at once under the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The exploiters have been smashed, but 
not destroyed. They still have an international base in the form 
of international capital, of which they are a branch. They still 
retain certain means of production in part, they still have money, 
they still have vast social connections. Because they have been 
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defeated, the energy of their resistance has increased a hundred- 
and a thousandfold. The “art” of state, military and economic 
administration gives them a superiority, and a very great supe- 
riority, so that their importance is incomparably greater than 
their numerical proportion of the population. The class struggle 
waged by the overthrown exploiters against the victorious vanguard 
of the exploited, i.e., the proletariat, has become incomparably 
more bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in the case of a revolution, 
unless this concept is replaced (as it is by all the heroes of the 
Second International) by reformist illusions. 

Lastly, the peasants, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, 
occupy a half-way, intermediate position even under the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat: on the one hand, tRey are a fairly large 
(and in backward Russia, a vast) mass of working people, united 
by the common interest of all working people to emancipate 
themselves from the landowner and the capitalist; on the other 
hand, they are disunited small proprietors, property-owners 
and traders. Such an economic position inevitably causes them 
to vacillate between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. In view 
of the acute form which the struggle between these two classes 
has assumed, in view of the incredibly severe break-up of all 
social relations, and in view of the great attachment of the peasants 
and the petty bourgeoisie generally to the old, the routine, and 
the unchanging, it is only natural that we should inevitably 
find them swinging from one side to the other, that we should 
find them wavering, changeable, uncertain, and so on. 

In relation to this class—or to these social elements—the pro- 
letariat must strive to establish its influence over it, to guide 
it. To give leadership to the vacillating and unstable —such 
is the task of the proletariat. 

If we compare all the basic forces or classes and their inter- 
relations, as modified by the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
we shall realise how unutterably nonsensical and theoretically 
stupid is the common petty-bourgeois idea shared by all represen- 
tatives of the Second International,3* that the transition to 
socialism is possible “by means of democracy” in general. The 
fundamental source of this error lies in the prejudice inherited 
from the bourgeoisie that “democracy” is something absolute 
and above classes. As a matter of fact, democracy itself passes 
into anentirely new phase under the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and the class struggle rises to a higher level, dominating over 
each and every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality and democracy is in fact 
but a blind repetition of concepts shaped by the relations of 
commodity production. To attempt to solve the concrete problems 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat by such generalities is tanta- 
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mount to accepting the theories and principles of the bourgeoisie 
in their entirety. From the point of view of the proletariat, the 
question can be put only in the following way: freedom from 
oppression by which class? equality of which class with which? 
democracy based on private property, or on a struggle for the 
abolition of private property? —and so forth. 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Dihring explained that the concept 
“equality” is moulded from the relations of commodity production; 
equality becomes a prejudice if it is not understood to mean the 
abolition of classes.3** This elementary truth regarding the distinc- 
tion between the bourgeois-democratic and the socialist concep- 
tion of equality is constantly being forgotten. But if it is not 
forgotten, it becomes obvious that by overthrowing the bourgeoi- 
sie the proletariat takes the most decisive step towards the aboli- 
tion of classes, and that in order to complete the process the prole- 
tariat must continue its class struggle, making use of the apparatus 
of state power and employing various methods of combating, 
influencing and bringing pressure to bear on the overthrown 
bourgeoisie and the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. 


Pravda No. 250, and /zvestia Collected Works, Vol. 30, pp. 114-47 
No. 250, November 7, 1919 





From “LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM—AN INFANTILE 
DISORDER 


In the first months after the proletariat in Russia had won 
political power (October 25 [November 7], 1917), it might have 
seemed that the enormous difference between backward Russia 
and the advanced countries of Western Europe would lead to the 
proletarian revolution inthe latter countries bearing very little 
resemblance to ours. We now possess quite considerable interna- 
tional. experience, which shows very defintely that certain 
fundamental features of our revolution have a significance that 
is not local, or peculiarly national, or Russian alone, but inter- 
national. I am not speaking here of international significance 
in the broad sense of the term: not merely several but all the 
primary features of our revolution, and many of its secondary 
features, are of international significance in the meaning of its 
effect on all countries. I am speaking of it in the narrowest sense 
of the word, taking international significance to mean the inter- 
national validity or the historical inevitability of a repetition, 
on an international scale, of what has taken place in our country. 
It must be admitted that certain fundamental features of our 
revolution do possess that significance. 

It would, of course, be grossly erroneous to exaggerate this 
truth and to extend it beyond certain fundamental features of our 
revolution. It would also be erroneous to lose sight of the fact 
that, soon after the victory of the proletarian revolution in at 
least one of the advanced countries, a sharp change will probably 
come about: Russia will cease to be the model and will once again 
become a backward country (in the “Soviet” and the socialist 
sense). 

At the present moment in history, however, it is the Russian 
model that reveals to all countries something—and something 
highly significant—of their near and inevitable future. Advanced 
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workers in all lands have long realised this; more often than 
not, they have grasped it with their revolutionary class instinct 
rather than realised it. Herein lies the international “significance” 
(in the narrow sense of the word) of Soviet power, and of the 
fundamentals of Bolshevik theory and tactics. The “revolutionary” 
leaders of the Second International, such as’ Kautsky in Germany 
and Otto Bauer and Friedrich Adler in Austria, have failed to 
understand this, which is why they have proved to be reaction- 
aries and advocates of the worst kind of opportunism and social 
treachery. Incidentally, the anonymous pamphlet entitled The 
World Revolution (Weltrevolution), which appeared in Vienna 
in 1919 (Sozialistische Biicherei, Heft 11; Ignaz Brand*), very 
clearly reveals their entire thinking’ and their entire range of 
ideas, or, rather, the full extent of their stupidity, pedantry, 
baseness and betrayal of working-class interests—and that, 
moreover, under the guise of “defending” the idea of “world 
revolution” .... 

It is, I think, almost universally realised at present that the 
Bolsheviks could not have retained power for two and a half 
months, let alone two and a half years, without the most rigorous 
and truly iron discipline in our Party, or without the fullest and 
unreserved support from the entire mass of the working class, 
that is, from all thinking, honest, devoted and influential elements 
in it, capable of leading the backward strata or carrying the latter 
along with them. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat means a most determined 
and most ruthless war waged by the new class against a more 
powerful enemy, the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased 
tenfold by their overthrow (even if only in a single country), and 
whose power lies, not only in the strength of international capital, 
the strength and durability of their international connections, 
but also in the force of habit, inthe strength of small-scale production. 
Unfortunately, small-scale production is still widespread in the 
world, and small-scale production engenders capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on 
a mass scale. All these reasons make the dictatorship of the 
proletariat necessary, and victory over the bourgeoisie is impossible 
without a long, stubborn and desperate life-and-death struggle 
which calls for tenacity, discipline, and a single and inflexible 
will. 

I repeat: the experience of the victorious dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Russia has clearly shown even to those who are 
incapable of thinking or have had no occasion to give thought 
to the matter that absolute centralisation and rigorous discipline 


* Ignaz Brand, Socialist Library, Vol. 11.—Ed. 
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in the proletariat are an essential condition of victory over the 
bourgeoisie. : 

This is often dwelt on. However, not nearly enough thought 
is given to what it means, and under what conditions it is possible. 
Would it not be better if the salutations addressed to the Soviets 
and the Bolsheviks were more frequently accompanied by a profound 
analysis of the reasons why the Bolsheviks have been able to build 
up the discipline needed by the revolutionary proletariat? 

As a current of political thought and as a political party, 
Bolshevism has existed since 1903. Only the history of Bolshe- 
vism during the entire period of its existence can satisfactorily 
explain why it has been able to build up and maintain, under 
most difficult conditions, the iron discipline needed for the 
victory of the proletariat. 

The first questions to arise are: how is the discipline of the 
proletariat’s revolutionary party maintained? How is it tested? 
How is it reinforced? First, by the class-consciousness of the pro- 
letarian vanguard and by its devotion to the revolution, by its 
tenacity, self-sacrifice and heroism. Second, by its ability to link 
up, maintain the closest contact, and—if you wish—merge, 
in certain measure, with the broadest masses of the working 
people—primarily with the proletariat, but also with the non- 
proletarian masses of working people. Third, by the correctness 
of the political leadership exercised by this vanguard, by the 
correctness of its political strategy and tactics, provided the broad 
masses have seen, from their own experience, that they are correct. 
Without these conditions, discipline in a revolutionary party 
really capable of being the party of the advanced class, whose 
mission it is to overthrow the bourgeoisie and transform the whole 
of society, cannot be achieved. Without these conditions, all 
atlempts to establish discipline inevitably fall flat and end up 
in phrase-mongering and clowning. On the other hand, these 
conditions cannot emerge at once. They are created only by pro- 
longed effort and hard-won experience. Their creation is facilitated 
by a correct revolutionary theory, which, in its turn, is not a dog- 
ma, but assumes final shape only in close connection with the 
practical activity of a truly mass and truly revolutionary 
movement. 

The fact that, in 1917-20, Bolshevism was able, under unprece- 
dentedly difficult conditions, to build up and_ successfully 
maintain the strictest centralisation and iron discipline was due 
simply to a number of historical peculiarities of Russia. 

On the one hand, Bolshevism arose in 1903 on a very firm 
foundation of Marxist theory. The correctness of this revolutionary 
theory, and of it alone, has been proved, not only by world expe- 
rience throughout the nineteenth century, but especially by the 
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experience of the seekings and vacillations, the errors and disap- 
pointments of revolutionary thought in Russia. For about half 
a century—approximately from the forties to the nineties of the 
last century —progressive thought in Russia, oppressed by a most 
brutal and reactionary tsarism, sought eagerly for a correct revo- 
lutionary theory, and followed with: the utmost diligence and 
thoroughness each and every “last word” in this sphere in Europe 
and America. Russia achieved Marxism—the only correct 
revolutionary theory—through the agony she experienced in the 
course of half a century of unparalleled torment and sacrifice, 
of unparalleled revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, devoted 
searching, study, practical trial, disappointment, verification, 
and comparison with European experience. Thanks to the polit- 
ical emigration caused by tsarism, revolutionary Russia, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, acquired a wealth of inter- 
national links and excellent information on the forms and theories 
of the world revolutionary movement, such as no other country 
possessed. 

On the other hand, Bolshevism, which had arisen on this 
granite foundation of theory, went through fifteen years of practi- 
cal history (1903-17) unequalled anywhere in the world in its 
wealth of experience. During those fifteen years, no other country 
knew anything even approximating to that revolutionary expe- 
rience, that rapid and varied succession of different forms of the 
movement —legal and illegal, peaceful and stormy, underground 
and open, local circles and mass movements, and parliamentary 
and terrorist forms. In no other country has there been concentrat- 
ed, in so brief a period, such a wealth of forms, shades, and 
methods of struggle of all classes of modern society, a struggle 
which, owing to the backwardness of the country and the severity 
of the tsarist yoke, matured with exceptional rapidity, and assim- 
ilated most eagerly and successfully the appropriate “last word” 
of American and European political experience.... 

The mere presentation of the question—‘“dictatorship of the 
party or dictatorship of the class; dictatorship (party) of the 
leaders, or dictatorship (party) of the masses?” —testifies to most 
incredibly and hopelessly muddled thinking. These people 
want to invent something quite out of the ordinary, and, in their 
effort to be clever, make themselves ridiculous. It is common 
knowledge that the.masses are divided into classes; that the masses 
can be contrasted with classes only by contrasting the vast majority 
in general, regardless of division according to status in the 
social system of production, with categories holding a definite 
status in the social system of production; that as a rule and in 
most cases—at least.in present-day civilised countries —classes 
are led by political parties; that political parties, as a general 
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rule, are run by more or less stable groups composed of the 
most authoritative, influential and experienced members, who 
are elected to the most responsible positions, and are called 
leaders. All this is elementary. All this is clear and simple. 
Why replace this with some kind of rigmarole, some new Volapik? 
On the one hand, these people seem to have got muddled when 
they found themselves in a predicament, when the party's abrupt 
transition from legality to illegality upset the customary, normal 
and simple relations between leaders, parties and classes. In 
Germany, as in other European countries, people had become too 
accustomed to legality, to the free and proper election of “leaders” 
at regular party congresses, to the convenient method of testing 
the class composition of parties through parliamentary elections, 
mass meetings, the press, the sentiments of the trade unions and 
other associations, etc. When, instead of this customary procedure, 
it became necessary, because of the stormy development of the 
revolution and the development of the civil war, to go over 
rapidly from legality to illegality, to combine the two, and 
to adopt the “inconvenient” and “undemocratic” methods of select- 
ing, or forming, or preserving “groups of leaders” —people lost 
their bearings and began to think up some unmitigated nonsense. 
Certain members of the Communist Party of Holland, who were 
unlucky enough to be born in a small country with traditions 
and conditions of highly privileged and highly stable legality, 
and who had never seen a transition from legality to illegality, 
probably fell into confusion, lost their heads, and helped create 
these absurd inventions. 

On the other hand, one can see simply a thoughtless and incoher- 
ent use of the now “fashionable” terms: “masses” and “leaders”. 
These people have heard and memorised a great many attacks 
on “leaders”, in which the latter have been contrasted with the 
“masses”; however, they have proved unable to think matters 
out and gain a clear understanding of what it was all about. 

The divergence between “leaders” and “masses” was brought 
out with particular clarity and sharpness in all countries at the 
end of the imperialist war and following it. The principal reason 
for this was explained many times by Marx and Engels between 
the years 1852 and 1892, from the example of Britain. That coun- 
try’s exclusive position led to the emergence, from the “masses”, 
of a semi-petty-bourgeois, opportunist. “labour aristocracy”. The 
leaders of this labour aristocracy were constantly going over 
to the bourgeoisie, and were directly or indirectly on its pay 
roll. Marx earned the honour of incurring the hatred of these 
disreputable persons by openly branding them as traitors. Present- 
day (twentieth-century) imperialism has given a few advanced 
countries an exceptionally privileged position, which, every- 
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where in the Second International, has produced a certain 
type of traitor, opportunist, and social-chauvinist leaders, who 
champion the interests of their own craft, their own section of the 
labour aristocracy. The opportunist parties have become separated 
from the “masses”, i.e., from the broadest strata of the working 
people, their majority, the lowest-paid workers. The revolutionary 
proletariat cannot be victorious unless this evil is combated, 
unless the opportinist, social-traitor leaders are exposed, discred- 
ited and expelled. That is the policy the Third International3® 
has embarked on. 

To go so far, in this connection, as to contrast, in general, 
the dictatorship of the masses with a dictatorship of the leaders 
is ridiculously absurd, and stupid. What is particularly amusing 
is that, in fact, instead of the old leaders, who hold generally 
accepted views on simple matters, new leaders are brought forth 
(under cover of the slogan “Down with the leaders!”), who talk 
rank stuff and nonsense. Such are Laufenberg, Wolifheim, Horner, 
Karl Schréder, Friedrich Wendel and Karl Erler,* in Germany. 
Erler’s attempts to give the question more “profundity” and 
to proclaim that in general political parties are unnecessary and 
“bourgeois” are so supremely absurd that one can only shrug 
one’s shoulders. It all goes to drive home the truth that a minor 
error can always assume monstrous proportions if it is persisted 
in, if profound justifications are sought for it, and if it is carried 
to its logical conclusion. 

Repudiation of the Party principle and of Party discipline — 
that is what the opposition has arrived at. And this is tantamount 
to completely disarming the proletariat in the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. It all adds up to that petty-bourgeois diffuseness and 
instability, that incapacity for sustained effort, unity and orga- 
nised action, which, if encouraged, must inevitably destroy 
any proletarian revolutionary movement. From the standpoint 
of communism, repudiation of the Party principle means attempt- 
ing to leap from the eve of capitalism’s collapse (in Germany), 
not to the lower or the intermediate phase. of communism, but 


* Karl Erler, “The Dissolution of the Party”, Kommunistische Arbei- 
terzeitung, Hamburg, February 7, 1920, No. 32: “The working class cannot 
destroy the bourgeois state without destroying bourgeois democracy, and 
it cannot destroy bourgeois democracy without destroying parties.” 

The more muddle-headed of the syndicalists and anarchists in the Latin 
countries may derive “satisfaction” from the fact that solid Germans, who 
evidently consider themselves Marxists (by their articles in the above- 
mentioned paper K. Erler and K. Horner have shown most plainly that they 
consider themselves sound Marxists, but talk incredible nonsense in a most 
ridiculous manner and reveal their failure to understand the ABC of Marx- 
ism), go to the length of making utterly inept statements. Mere acceptance 
of Marxism does not save one from errors. We Russians know this especially 
well, because Marxism has been very often the “fashion” in our country. 
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to the higher. We in Russia (in the third year since the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie) are making the first steps in the transition 
from capitalism to socialism or the lower stage of communism. 
Classes still remain, and will remain everywhere for years after 
the proletariat’s conquest of power. Perhaps in Britain, where 
there is no peasantry (but where petty proprietors exist), this 
period may be shorter. The abolition of classes means, not 
merely ousting the landowners and the capitalists—that is 
something we accomplished with comparative ease; it also means 
abolishing the small commodity producers, and they cannot be 
ousted, or crushed; we must learn to live with them. They can (and 
must) be transformed and re-educated only by means of very 
prolonged, slow, and cautious organisational work. They surround 
the proletariat on every side with a petty-bourgeois atmosphere, 
which permeates and corrupts the proletariat, and constantly 
causes among the proletariat relapses into petty-bourgeois spine- 
lessness, disunity, individualism, and alternating moods of exalta- 
tion and dejection. The strictest centralisation and discipline 
are required within the political party of the proletariat in order 
to counteract this, in order that the organisational role of the 
proletariat (and that is its principal role) may be exercised correctly, 
successfully and victoriously. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
means a persistent struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and 
peaceful, military and economic, educational and administrative— 
against the forces and traditions of the old society. The force 
of habit in millions and tens of millions is a most formidable 
force. Without a party of iron that has been tempered in the strug- 
gle, a party enjoying the confidence of all honest people in the 
class in question, a party capable of watching and influencing 
the mood of the masses, such a struggle cannot be waged success- 
fully. It is a thousand times easier to vanquish the centralised 
big bourgeoisie than to “vanquish” the millions upon millions 
of petty proprietors; however, through their ordinary, everyday, 
imperceptible, elusive and demoralising activities, they pro- 
duce the very results which the bourgeoisie need and which 
tend to restore the bourgeoisie. Whoever brings about even the 
slightest weakening of the iron discipline of the party of the prole- 
tariat (especially during its dictatorship), is actually aiding the 
bourgeoisie against the proletariat.... 

In Western Europe and America, parliament has become most 
odious to the revolutionary vanguard of the working class. That 
cannot be denied. It can readily be understood, for it is difficult 
to imagine anything more infamous, vile or treacherous than the 
behaviour of the vast m4jority of socialist and Social-Democratic 
parliamentary deputies during and after the war. It would, how- 
ever, be not only unreasonable but actually criminal to yield to 
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this mood when deciding how this generally recognised evil 
should be fought. In many countries of Western Europe, the 
revolutionary mood, we might say, is at present a “novelty”, 
or a “rarity”, which has all too long been vainly and impatiently 
awaited; perhaps that is why people so easily yield to that mood. 
Certainly, without a revolutionary mood among the masses, 
and without conditions facilitating the growth of this mood, 
revolutionary tactics will never develop into action. In Russia, 
however, lengthy, painful and sanguinary experience has taught 
us the truth that revolutionary tactics cannot be built on a revo- 
lutionary mood alone. Tactics must be based on a sober and strict- 
ly objective appraisal of all the class forces in a particular state 
(and of the states that surround it, and of all states the world 
over) as well as of the experience of revolutionary movements. 
It is very easy to show one’s “revolutionary” temper merely by 
hurling abuse at parliamentary opportunism, or merely by repu- 
diating participation in parliaments; its very ease, however, 
cannot turn this into a solution of a difficult, a very difficult, 
problem. It is far more difficult to create a really revolutionary 
parliamentary group in a European parliament than it was in 
Russia. That stands to reason. But it is only a particular expres- 
sion of the general truth that it was easy for Russia, in the spe- 
cific and historically unique situation of 1917, to start the social- 
ist revolution, but it will be more difficult for Russia than for 
the European countries to continue the revolution and bring it to 
its consummation. I had occassion to point this out already at 
the beginning of 1918, and our experience of the past two years 
has entirely confirmed the correctness of this view. Certain specific 
conditions, viz., (1) the possibility of linking up the Soviet 
revolution with the ending, as a consequence of this revolution, 
of the imperialist war, which had exhausted the workers and 
peasants to an incredible degree; (2) the possibility of taking 
temporary advantage of the mortal conflict between the world’s 
two most powerful groups of imperialist robbers, who were unable 
to unite against their Soviet enemy; (3) the possibility of enduring 
a comparatively lengthy civil war, partly owing to the enormous 
size of the country and to the poor means of, communication; 
(4) the existence of such a profound bourgeois-democratic revo-~ 
lutionary movement among the peasantry that the party of the 
proletariat was able to adopt the revolutionary demands of the 
peasant party (the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, the majority 
of whose members were definitely hostile to Bolshevism) and 
realise them at once, thanks to the conquest of political power by 
the proletariat—all these specific conditions do not at present 
exist in Western Europe, and a repetition of such or similar con- 
ditions will not occur so easily. Incidentally, apart from a number 
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of other causes, that is why it is more difficult for Western Europe 
to start a socialist revolution than it was for us. To attempt to 
“circumvent” this difficulty by “skipping” the arduous job of 
utilising reactionary parliaments for revolutionary purposes 
is absolutely childish. You want to create a new society, yet 
you fear the difficulties involved in forming a good parliamentary 
group made up of convinced, devoted and heroic Communists, 
in a reactionary parliament! Is that not childish? If Karl Lieb- 
knecht in Germany and Z. Héglund in Sweden were able, even 
without mass support from below, to set examples of the truly 
revolutionary utilisation of reactionary parliaments, why should 
a rapidly growing revolutionary mass party, in the midst of the 
post-war disillusionment and embitterment of the masses, be 
unable to forge a communist group in the worst of parliaments? 
It is because, in Western Europe, the backward masses of the 
workers and—to an even greater degree—of the small peasants 
are much more imbued with bourgeois-democratic and parliamen- 
tary prejudices than they were in Russia; because of that, it is 
only from within such institutions as bourgeois parliaments that 
Communists can (and must) wage a long and persistent struggle, 
undaunted by any difficulties, to expose, dispel and overcome 
these prejudices.... 

The fundamental law of revolution, which has been confirmed 
by all revolutions and especially by all three Russian revolutions 
in the twentieth century, is as follows: for a revolution to take 
place it is not enough for the exploited and oppressed masses to 
realise the impossibility of living in the old way, and demand 
changes; for a revolution to take place it is essential that the 
exploiters should not be able to live and rule in the old way. 
It is only when the “lower classes” do not want to live in the old way 
and the “upper classes” cannot carry on in the old way that the 
revolution can triumph. This truth can be expressed in other 
words: revolution is impossible without a nation-wide crisis 
(affecting both the exploited and the exploiters). It follows that, 
for a revolution to take place, it is essential, first, that a majority 
of the workers (or at least a majority of the class-conscious, 
thinking, and politically active workers) should fully realise 
that revolution is necessary, and that they should be prepared 
to die for it; second, that the ruling classes should be going 
through a governmental crisis,*which draws even the most back- 
ward masses into politics ($ymptematic of any genuine revolution 
is a rapid, tenfold and even hundredfold increase in the size of 
the working and oppressed masses—hitherto apathetic—who are 
capable of waging the political struggle), weakens the government, 
and makes it possible for the revolutionaries to rapidly over- 
throw it.... 
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But at the same time, the bourgeoisie sees practically only one 
aspect of Bolshevism —insurrection, violence, and terror; it there- 
fore strives to prepare itself for resistance and opposition primarily 
in this field. It is possible that, in certain instances, in certain 
countries, and for certain brief periods, it will succeed in this. 
We must reckon with such an eventuality, and we have absolutely 
nothing to fear if it does succeed. Communism is emerging in 
positively every sphere of public life; its beginnings are to be 
seen literally on all sides. The “contagion” (to use the favourite 
metaplor of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois police, the one 
mostly to their liking) has very thoroughly penetrated the organism 
and has completely permeated it. If special efforts are made 
to block one of the channels, the “contagion” will find another 
one, sometimes very unexpectedly. Life wil! assert itself. Let 
the bourgeoisie rave, work itself into a frenzy, go to extremes, 
commit follies, take vengeance on the Bolsheviks in advance, 
and endeavour to kill off (as in India, Hungary, Germany, etc.) 
more hundreds, thousands, and hundreds of thousands of yester- 
day’s and tomorrow’s Bolsheviks. In acting thus, the bourgeoisie 
is acting as all historically doomed classes have done. Communists 
should know that, in any case, the future belongs to them; there- 
fore, we can (and must) combine the most intense passion in the 
great revolutionary struggle, with the coolest and most sober 
appraisal of the frenzied ravings of the bourgeoisie. The Russian 
revolution was cruelly defeated in 1905; the Russian Bolsheviks 
were defeated in July 1917; over 15,000 German Commu- 
nists were killed as a result of the wily provocation and 
cunning manoeuvres of Scheidemann and Noske, who were working 
hand in glove with the bourgeoisie and the monarchist generals; 
White terror is raging in Finland and Hungary. But in all cases 
and in all countries, communism is becoming steeled and is 
growing; its roots are so deep that persecution does not weaken 
or debilitate it, but only strengthens it. Only one thing is lacking 
to enable us to march forward more confidently and firmly to 
victory, namely, the universal and thorough awareness of all 
Communists in all countries, of the necessity to display the 
utmost flexibility in their tactics. The communist movement, 
which is developing magnificently, now lacks, especially in the 
advanced countries, this awareness and the ability to apply it in 
practice. 

That which happened to such leaders of the Second International, 
such highly erudite Marxists devoted to socialism as Kautsky, 
Otto Bauer and others, could (and should) provide a_ useful 
lesson. They fully appreciated the need for flexible tactics; they 
themselves learned Marxist dialectic and taught it to others (and 
much of what they have done in this field will always remain 
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a valuable contribution to socialist literature); however, in the 
application of this dialectic they committed such an error, or 
proved to be so undialectical in practice, so incapable of taking 
into account the rapid change of forms and the rapid acquisition 
of new content by the old forms, that their fate is not much more 
enviable than that of Hyndman, Guesde and Plekhanov. The 
principal reason for their bankruptcy was that they were hypno- 
tised by a definite form of growth of the working-class movement 
and socialism, forgot all about the one-sidedness of that form, 
were afraid to see the break-up which objective conditions made 
inevitable, and continued to repeat simple and, at first glance, 
incontestable axioms that had been learned by rote, like: “three 
is more than two”. But politics is more like algebra than arithme- 
tic, and still more like higher than elementary mathematics. In 
reality, all the old forms of the socialist movement have acquired 
a new content, and, consequently, a new symbol, the “minus” 
sign, has appeared in front of all the figures; our wiseacres, however, 
have stubbornly continued (and still continue) to persuade them- 
selves and others that “minus three” is more than “minus two”. 

We must see to it that Communists do not make a similar 
mistake, only in the opposite sense, or rather, we must see to 
it that a similar mistake, only made in the opposite sense by 
the “Left” Communists, is corrected as soon as possible and elimi- 
nated as rapidly and painlessly as possible. It is not only Right 
doctrinairism that is erroneous; Left doctrinairism is erroneous 
too. Of course, the mistake of Left doctrinairism in communism 
is at present a thousand times less dangerous and less significant 
than that of Right doctrinairism (i.e., social-chauvinism and 
Kautskyism); but, after all, that is only due to the fact that 
Left communism is a very young trend, is only just coming into 
being. It is only for this reason that, under certain conditions, 
the disease can be easily eradicated, and we must set to work 
with the utmost energy to eradicate it. 

The old forms burst asunder, for it turned out that their 
new content—anti-proletarian and reactionary—had attained 
an inordinate development. From the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of international communism, our work today has such 
a durable and powerful content (for Soviet power and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat) that it can and must manifest itself in any 
form, both new and old; it can and must regenerate, conquer 
and subjugate all forms, not only the new, but also the old —not 
for the purpose of reconciling itself with the old, but for the 
purpose of making all and every form—new and old—a weapon 
for the complete and irrevocable victory of communism. 

The Communists must exert every effort to direct the working- 
class movement and social development in general along the 
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straightest and shortest road to the victory of Soviet power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat on a world-wide scale. That 
is an incontestable truth. But it is enough to take one little step 
farther—a step that might seem to be in the same direction— 
and truth turns into error. We have only to say, as the German 
and British Left Communists do, that we recognise only one road, 
only the direct road, and that we will not permit tacking, concil- 
iatory manoeuvres, or compromising—and it will be a mistake 
which may cause, and in part has already caused and is causing, 
very grave prejudice to communism. Right doctrinairism persisted 
in recognising only the old forms, and became utterly bankrupt, 
for it did not notice the new content. Left doctrinairism persists 
in the unconditional repudiation of certain old forms, failing 
to see that the new content is forcing its way through all and 
sundry forms, that it is our duty as Communists to master all 
forms, to learn how, with the maximum rapidity, to supplement 
one form with another, to substitute one for another, and to adapt 
our tactics to any such change that does not come from our class 
or from our efforts. 

World revolution has been so powerfully stimulated and accel- 
erated by the horrors, vileness and abominations of the world 
imperialist war and by the hopelessness of the situation created by 
it, this revolution is developing in scope and depth with such 
splendid rapidity, with such a wonderful variety of changing 
forms, with such an instructive practical refutation of all doctri- 
nairism, that there is every reason to hope for a rapid and complete 

recovery of the international communist movement from the 
| infantile disorder of “Left-wing” communism. 


April 27, 1920 


Written in April-May 1920 


Published in pamphlet form, Collected Works, Vol. 34, pp. 21-22, 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE QUESTION OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
(A Note) 


The question of the dictatorship of the proletariat is the funda- 
mental question of the modern working-class movement in all 
capitalist countries without exception. To elucidate this question 
fully, a knowledge of its history is required. On an international 
scale, the history of the doctrine of revolutionary dictatorship 
in general, and of the dictatorship of the proletariat in particular, 
coincides with the history of revolutionary socialism, and espe- 
cially with the history of Marxism. Moreover—and this, of 
course, is the most important thing of all—the history of all 
revolutions by the oppressed and exploited classes, against the 
exploiters, provides the basic material and source of our knowledge 
on the question of dictatorship. Whoever has failed to understand 
that dictatorship is essential to the victory of any revolutionary 
class has no understanding of the history of the revolutions, or else 
does not want to know anything in this field. 

With reference to Russia, special importance attaches, as far 
as theory is concerned, to the Programme of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party?® as drafted in 1902-03 by the 
editorial board of Zarya and IJskra,3*° or, more exactly, drafted 
by G. Plekhanov, and edited, amended and endorsed by that 
editorial board. In this Programme, the question of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is stated in clear and definite terms, and, 
moreover, is linked up with the struggle against Bernstein, 
against opportunism. Most important of all, however, is of 
course the experience of revolution, i.e., in the case of Russia, 
the experience of the year 1905. 

The last three months of that year--October, November and 
December —were a period of a remarkably vigorous and broad 
mass revolutionary struggle, a period that saw a combination 
of the two most powerful methods of that struggle: the mass 
political strike and an armed uprising. (Let us note parentheti- 
cally that as far back as May 1905 the- Bolshevik congress, the 
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“Third Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party”, 
declared that “the task of organising the proletariat for direct 
struggle against the autocracy by means of the armed uprising” 
was “one of the major and most urgent tasks of the Party”, and 
instructed all Party organisations to “explain the role of mass 
political strikes, which may be of great importance at the begin- 
ning and during the progress of the uprising”.%°°) 

For the first time in world history, the revolutionary struggle 
attained such a high stage of development and such an impetus 
that an armed uprising was combined with that specifically 
proletarian weapon—the mass strike. This experience is clearly 
of world significance to all proletarian revolutions. It was studied 
by the Bolsheviks with the greatest attention and diligence 
in both its political and its economic aspects. I shall mention 
an analysis of the month-by-month statistics of economic and 
political strikes in 1905, of the relations between them, and 
the level of development achieved by the strike struggle for 
the first time in world history. This analysis was published by 
me in 1940 and 19141 in the Prosveshcheniye journal, a summary 
of it being given in Bolshevik periodicals brought out abroad at 
the time.>2 

The mass strikes and the armed uprisings raised, as a matter 
of course, the question of the revolutionary power and dictator- 
ship, for these forms of struggle inevitably led —initially on a local 
scale —to the ejection of the old ruling authorities, to the seizure 
of power by the proletariat and the other revolutionary classes, 
to the expulsion of the landowners, sometimes to the seizure 
of factories, and so on and so forth. The revolutionary mass 
struggle of the time gave rise to organisations previously unknown 
in world history, such as the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, followed 
by: the Soviets of Soldiers’ Deputies, Peasants’ Committees, and 
the like. Thus the fundamental questions (Soviet power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat) that are now engaging the 
minds of class-conscious workers all over the world were posed 
in a practical form at the end of 1905. While such outstanding 
representatives of the revolutionary proletariat and of unfalsified 
Marxism as Rosa Luxemburg, immediately realised the significance 
of this practical experience and made a critical analysis of it 
at meetings and in the press, the vast majority of the official 
representatives of the official Social-Democratic and socialist 
parties—including both the reformists and people of the type 
of the future “Kautskyites”, “Longuetists”, the followers of Hill- 
quit in America, etc. —proved absolutely incapable of grasping 
the significance of this experience and of performing their 
duty as revolutionaries, i.e., of setting to work to study and 
propagate the lessons of this experience. 
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In Russia, immediately after the defeat of the armed uprising 
of December 1905, both the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks set 
to work to sum up this experience. This work was especially expe- 
dited by what was called the Unity Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, held in Stockholm in April 
1906, where both Mensheviks and Bolsheviks? were represented, 
and formally united. The most energetic preparations for this 
Congress were made by both these groups. Early in 1906, prior 
to the Congress, both groups published drafts of their resolutions 
on all the most important questions. These draft resolutions — 
reprinted in my pamphlet, Report on the Unity Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (A Letter to the St. Petersburg Workers), Moscow, 
1906 (110 pages, nearly half of which are taken up with the draft 
resolutions of both groups and with the resolutions finally adopt- 
ed by the Congress)—provide the most important material for 
a study of the question as it stood at the time. 

By that time, the disputes as to the significance of the Soviets 
were already linked up with the question of dictatorship. The 
Bolsheviks had raised the question of the dictatorship even prior 
to the revolution of October 1905 (see my pamphlet Two Tactics 
of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolution, Geneva, July 
1905; reprinted in a volume of collected articles entitled Twelve 
Years). The Mensheviks took a negative stand with regard to the 
“dictatorship” slogan; the Bolsheviks emphasised that the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies were “actually an embryo of a new revolutionary 
power”, as was literally said in the draft of the Bolshevik resolu- 
tion (p. 92 of my Report). The Mensheviks acknowledged the 
importance of the Soviets; they were in favour of “helping to orga- 
nise” them, etc., but they did not regard them as embryos of 
revolutionary power, did not in general say anything about 
a “new revolutionary power” of this or some similar type, and 
flatly rejected the slogan of dictatorship. It will easily be seen that 
this attitude to the question already contained the seeds of all 
the present disagreements with the Mensheviks. It will also 
be easily seen that, in their attitude to this question, the Menshe- 
viks (both Russian and non-Russian, such as the Kautskyites, 
Longuetists and the like) have been behaving like reformists 
or opportunists, who recognise the proletarian revolution in word, 
but in deed reject what is most essential and fundamental in the 
concept of “revolution”. 

Even .before the revolution of 1905, I analysed, in the afore- 
mentioned pamphlet, Two Tactics, the arguments of the Menshe- 
viks, who accused me of: having “imperceptibly substituted 
‘dictatorship’ for ‘revolution’” (Twelve Years, p. 459). I showed 
in detail that, by this very accusation, the Mensheviks revealed 
their opportunism, their true political nature, as toadies to the 
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liberal bourgeoisie and conductors of its influence in the ranks 
of the proletariat. When the revolution becomes an unquestioned 
force, I said, even its opponents begin to “recognise the revolution”; 
and I pointed (in the summer of 1905) to the example of the 
Russian liberals, who remained constitutional monarchists. 
At present, in 1920, one might add that in Germany and Italy 
the liberal bourgeois—or at least the most educated and adroit 
of them —are ready to “recognise the revolution”. But by “recognis- 
ing” the revolution, and at the same time refusing to recognise 
the dictatorship of a definite class (or of definite classes), the 
Russian liberals and the Mensheviks of that time, and the present- 
day German and Italian liberals, Turatists and Kautskyites, 
have revealed their reformism, their absolute unfitness to be revo- 
lutionaries. 

Indeed, when the revolution has already become an unquestioned 
force, when even the liberals “recognise” it, and when the 
tuling classes not only see but also feel the invincible might of the 
oppressed masses, then the entire question—both to the theoreti- 
cians and the leaders of practical policy—reduces itself to an 
exact class definition of the revolution. However, without the concept 
of “dictatorship”, this precise class definition cannot be given. 
One cannot be a revolutionary in fact unless one prepares for 
dictatorship. This truth was not understood in 1905 by the 
Mensheviks, and it is not understood in 1920 by the Italian, 
German, French and other socialists, who are afraid of the severe 
“conditions” of the Communist International®**; this truth is 
feared by people who are capable of recognising the dictatorship 
in word, but are incapable of preparing for it in deed. It will 
therefore not be irrelevant to quote at length the explanation 
of Marx's views, which I published in July 1905 in opposition 
to the Russian Mensheviks, but is equally applicable to the 
West-European Mensheviks of 1920. (Instead of giving titles 
of newspapers, etc., I shall merely indicate whether Mensheviks 
or Bolsheviks are referred to.) 

“In his notes to Marx’s articles in Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
of 1848, Mehring tells us that one of the reproaches levelled at 
this newspaper by bourgeois publications was that it had allegedly 
demanded ‘the immediate introduction of a dictatorship as the 
sole means of achieving democracy’ (Marx, Nachlass, Vol. III, 
p. 53). From the vulgar bourgeois standpoint the terms of dicta- 
torship and democracy are mutually exclusive. Failing to under- 
stand the theory of class struggle and accustomed to seeing in the 
political arena the petty squabbling of the various bourgeois 
circles and coteries, the bourgeois understands by dictatorship 
the annulment of all liberties and guarantees of democracy, 
arbitrariness of every kind, and every sort of abuse of power, 
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in a dictator’s personal interests. In fact, it is precisely this 
vulgar bourgeois view that is to be observed among our Menshe- 
viks, who attribute the partiality of the Bolsheviks for the slogan 
of ‘dictatorship’ to Lenin's ‘passionate desire te try his luck’ 
(Iskra No. 103, p. 3, column 2). In order to explain to the Men- 
sheviks the meaning of the term class dictatorship as distinct 
from a personal dictatorship, and the tasks of a democratic 
dictatorship as distinct from a socialist dictatorship, it would 
not be amiss to dwell on the views of Die Neue Rheinische Zei- 
tung. 

“After a revolution,’ Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung®** wrote 
on September 14, 1848, ‘every provisional organisation of the 
state requires a dictatorship, and an energetic dictatorship at that. 
From the very beginning we have reproached Camphausen [the 
head of the Ministry after March 18, 1848] for not acting dictato- 
rially, for not having immediately smashed up and eliminated 
the remnants of the old institutions. And while Herr Camphausen 
was lulling .himself with constitutional illusions, the defeated 
party l[i.e., the party of reaction] strengthened its positions in the 
bureaucracy and in the army, and here and there even began to 
venture upon open struggle.’3% 

“These words, Mehring justly remarks, sum up in a few propo- 
sitions all that was propounded in detail in Die Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung in long articles on the Camphausen Ministry. What do 
these words of Marx tell us? That a provisional revolutionary 
government must act dictatorially (a proposition which the 
Mensheviks were totally unable to grasp since they were fighting 
shy of the slogan of dictatorship), and that the task of such a dicta- 
torship is to destroy the remnants of the old institutions (which is 
precisely what was clearly stated in the resolution of the Third 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party [Bol- 
sheviks] on the struggle against counter-revolution, and 
was omitted in the Mensheviks’ resolution as shown above). 
Third, and last, it follows from these words that Marx casti- 
gated the bourgeois democrats for entertaining ‘constitution- 
al illusions’ in a period of revolution and open civil war. 
The meaning of these words becomes particularly obvious 
from the article in Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung of June 6, 
1848. 

‘““A Constituent National Assembly,’ Marx wrote, ‘must first 
of all be an active, revolutionary active assembly. The Frankfurt 
Assembly,?°@ however, is busying itself with school exercises 
in parliamentarianism while allowing the government to act. 
Let us assume that this learned assembly succeeds, after mature 
consideration, in evolving the best possible agenda and the best 
constitution, but what is the use of the best possible agenda and 
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of the best possible constitution, if the German governments have 
in the meantime placed the bayonet on the agenda?’ 

“That is the meaning of the slogan: dictatorship.... 

“Major questions in the life of nations are settled only by force. 
The reactionary classes themselves are usually the first to resort 
to violence, to civil war; they are the first to ‘place the bayonet 
on the agenda’, as the Russian autocracy has systematically 
and unswervingly been doing everywhere ever since January 9.°9? 
And since such a situation has arisen, since the bayonet has really 
become the main point on the political agenda, since insurrection 
has proved imperative and urgent—the constitutional illusions 
and school exercises in parliamentarianism become merely a screen 
for the bourgeois betrayal of the revolution, a screen to conceal 
the fact that the bourgeoisie is ‘recoiling’ from the revolution. 
It is precisely the slogan of dictatorship that the genuinely revo- 
lutionary class must advance, in that case.” 

That was how the Bolsheviks reasoned on the dictatorship 
before the revolution of October 1905. 

After the experience of this revolution, I made a detailed study 
of the question of dictatorship in the pamphlet, The Victory of 
the Cadets and the Tasks of the Workers’ Party, St. Petersburg, 
1906 (the pamphlet is dated March 28, 1906). I shall quote the 
most important arguments from this pamphlet, only substituting 
for a number of proper names a simple indication as to whether 
the reference is to the Cadets or to the Mensheviks. Generally 
speaking, this pamphlet was directed against the Cadets,3°* and 
partly also against the non-party liberals, the semi-Cadets, and 
the semi-Mensheviks. But, actually speaking, everything said 
therein about dictatorship applies in fact to the Mensheviks, 
who were constantly sliding to the Cadets’ position on this ques- 
tion. 

“At the moment when the firing in Moscow was subsiding, and 
when the military and police dictatorship was indulging in its 
savage orgies, when repressions and mass torture were raging 
all over Russia, voices were raised in the Cadet press against 
the use of force by the Lefts, and against the strike commit- 
tees organised by the revolutionary parties. Thé Cadet pro- 
fessors on the Dubasovs’ pay roll, who are peddling their 
science, went to the length of translating the word ‘dicta- 
torship’ by the words ‘reinforced security’. These ‘men of science’ 
even distorted their high school Latin in order to discredit the 
revolutionary struggle. Please note once and for all, you Cadet 
gentlemen, that dictatorship means unlimited power, based on 
force, and not on law. In civil war, any victorious power can 
only be a dictatorship. The point is, however, that there is the 
dictatorship of a minority over the majority, the dictatorship 
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of a handful of police officials over the people; and there is the 
dictatorship of the overwhelming majority of the people over 
a handful of tyrants, robbers and usurpers of the people's power. 
By their vulgar distortion of the scientific concept ‘dictatorship’, 
by their outcries against the violence of the Left at a time when 
the Right are resorting to the most lawless and outrageous 
violence the Cadet gentlemen have given striking evidence of the 
position the ‘compromisers’ take in the intense revolutionary 
struggle. When the struggle flares up, the ‘compromiser’ cravenly 
runs for cover. When the revolutionary people are victorious 
(October 17), the ‘compromiser’ creeps out of his hiding-place, 
boastfully preens himself, shouting and raving until he is hoarse: 
‘That was a “glorious” political strike!’ But when victory goes 
to the counter-revolution, the ‘compromiser’ begins to heap 
hypocritical admonjtions and edifying counsel on the vanquished. 
The successful strike was ‘glorious’. The defeated strikes were 
criminal, mad, senseless, and anarchistic. The defeated insurrec- 
tion was folly, a riot of surging elements, barbarity and stupidity. 
In short, his political conscience and political wisdom prompt 
the ‘compromiser’ to cringe before the side that for the moment 
is the strongest, to get in the way of the combatants, hindering 
first one side and then the other, to tone down the struggle and 
to blunt the revolutionary consciousness of the people who are 
waging a desperate struggle for freedom.” 

To proceed. It would be highly opportune at this point to quote 
the explanations on the question of dictatorship, directed against 
Mr. R. Blank. In 1906, this R. Blank, in a newspaper actually 
Menshevik though formally non-partisan, set forth the Menshe- 
viks’ views and extolled their efforts “to direct the Russian 
Social-Democratic movement along the path that is being followed 
by the whole of the international Social-Democratic movement, 
led by the great Social-Democratic Party of Germany”. 

In other words, like the Cadets, R. Blank contraposed the 
Bolsheviks, as unreasonable, non-Marxist, rebel, etc., revolu- 
tionaries, to the “reasonable” Mensheviks, and presented the 
German Social-Democratic Party as a Menshevik party as well. 
This is the usual method of the international trend of social- 
liberals, pacifists, etc., who in all countries extol the reformists 
and opportunists, the Kautskyites and the Longuetists, as 
“reasonable” socialists in contrast with the “madness” of the 
Bolsheviks. 

This is how I answered Mr. R. Blank in the above-mentioned 
pamphlet of 1906: 

“Mr. Blank compares two periods of the Russian revolution. 
The first period covers approximately October-December 1905. 
This is the period of the revolutionary whirlwind. The second 
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is the present period, which, of course, we have a right to call 
the period of Cadet victories in the Duma elections, or, perhaps. 
if we take the risk of running ahead somewhat, the period of 
a Cadet Duma.*°° 

“Regarding this period, Mr. Blank says that the turn of intel- 
lect and reason has come again, and it is possible to resume delib- 
erate, methodical and systematic activities. On the other hand, 
Mr. Blank describes the first period as a period in which theory 
diverged from practice. All Social-Democratic principles and 
ideas vanished; the tactics that had always been advocated by 
the founders of Russian Social-Democracy were forgotten, and 
even the very pillars of the Social-Democratic world outlook were 
uprooted. 

“Mr. Blank’s main assertion is merely a statement of fact: 
the whole theory of Marxism diverged from ‘practice’ in the 
period of the revolutionary whirlwind. 

“Is that true? What is the first and main ‘pillar’ of Marxist 
theory? It is that the only thoroughly revolutionary class in 
modern society, and therefore, the advanced class in every revolu- 
tion, is the proletariat. The question is then: has the revolutionary 
whirlwind uprooted this ‘pillar’ of the Social-Democratic world 
outlook? On the contrary, the whirlwind has vindicated it in the 
most brilliant fashion. It was the proletariat that was the main 
and, at first, almost the only fighter in this period. For the first 
time in history, perhaps, a bourgeois revolution was marked by 
the employment of a purely proletarian weapon, i.e., the mass 
political strike, on a scale unprecedented even in the most devel- 
oped capitalist countries. The proletariat marched into battle 
that was definitely revolutionary, at a time when the Struves 
and the Blanks were calling for participation in the Bulygin 
Duma*” and when the Cadet professors were exhorting the students 
to keep to their studies. With its proletarian weapon, the prole- 
tariat won for Russia the whole of that so-called ‘constitution’, 
which since then has only been mutilated, chopped about and 
curtailed. The proletariat in October 1905 employed those tactics 
of struggle that siz months before had been laid down in the resolu- 
tion of the Bolshevik Third Congress of the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, which had strongly emphasised the necessity 
of combining the mass political strike with insurrection; and 
it is this combination that characterises the whole period of the 
‘revolutionary whirlwind’, the whole of the last quarter of 1905. 
Thus our ideologist of petty bourgeoisie has distorted reality 
in the most brazen and glaring manner. He has not cited a single 
fact to prove that Marxist theory diverged from practical experience 
in the period of the ‘revolutionary whirlwind’; he has tried to 
obscure the main feature of this whirlwind, which most brilliantly 
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confirmed the correctness of ‘all Social-Democratic principles 
and ideas’, of ‘all the pillars of the Social-Democratic world 
outlook’. 

“But what was the real reason that induced Mr. Blank to 
come to the monstrously wrong conclusion that all Marxist 
principles and ideas vanished in the period of the ‘whirlwind’? 
It is very interesting to examine this circumstance; it still further 
exposes the real nature of philistinism in politics. 

“What is it that mainly distinguished the period of the ‘revolu- 
tionary whirlwind’ from the present ‘Cadet’ period, as regards 
the various forms of political activity and the various methods 
by which the people make history? First and mainly it is that 
during the period of the ‘whirlwind’ certain special methods 
of making history were employed which are foreign to other 
periods of political life. The following were the most important 
of these methods: 1) the ‘seizure’ by the people of political liberty — 
its exercise without any rights and laws, and without any limita- 
tions (freedom of assembly, even if only in the universities, free- 
dom of the press, freedom of association, the holding of congresses, 
etc.); 2) the creation of new organs of revolutionary authority — 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, Railwaymen’s and Peasants’ 
Deputies, new rural and urban authorities, and so on, and so 
forth. These bodies were set up exclusively by the revolutionary 
sections of the people, they were formed irrespective of all laws 
and regulations, entirely in a revolutionary way, as a product 
of the native genius of the people, as a manifestation of the indepen- 
dent activity of the people which had rid itself, or was ridding 
itself, of its old police fetters. Lastly, they were indeed organs 
of authority, for.all their rudimentary, spontaneous, amorphous 
and diffuse character, in composition and in activity. They acted 
as a government, when, for example, they seized printing plants 
(in St. Petersburg), and arrested police officials who were prevent- 
ing the revolutionary people from exercising their rights (such 
cases also occurred in St. Petersburg, where the new organ of 
authority concerned was weakest, and where the old government 
was strongest). They acted as a government when they appealed 
to the whole people to withhold money from the old government. 
They confiscated the old government’s funds (the railway strike 
committees in the South) and used them for the needs of the new, 
the people’s government. Yes, these were undoubtedly the embryos 
of a new, people’s or, if you will, revolutionary government. 
In their social and political character, they were the rudiments 
of the dictatorship of the revolutionary elements of the people. 
This surprises you, Mr. Blank and Mr. Kiesewetter. You do not 
see here the ‘reinforced security’, which for the bourgeois is 
tantamount to dictatorship? We have already told you that you 
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have not the faintest notion of the scientific concept ‘dictatorship’. 
We will explain it to you in a moment; but first we will deal 
with the third ‘method’ of activity in the period of the ‘revolution- 
ary whirlwind’: the use by the people of force against those who 
used force against the people. 

“The organs of authority that we have described represented 
a dictatorship in embryo, for they recognised no other authority, 
no law and no standards, no matter by whom established. Author- 
ity —unlimited, outside the law, and based on force in the most 
direct sense of the word—is dictatorship. But the force on which 
this new authority was based, and sought to base itself, was 
not the force of bayonets usurped by a handful of militarists, 
not the power of the ‘police force’, not the power of money, nor 
the power of any previously established institutions. It was 
nothing of the kind. The new organs of authority possessed 
neither arms, nor money, nor old institutions. Their power — 
can you imagine it, Mr. Blank and Mr. Kiesewetter? —had nothing 
in common with the old instruments of power, nothing in common 
with ‘reinforced security’, if we do not have in mind the reinforced 
security established to protect ‘the people from the tyranny of 
the police and of the other organs of the old regime. 

“What was the power based on, then? It was based on the mass 
of the people. That is the main feature that distinguished this 
new authority from all preceding organs of the old regime. The 
latter were the instruments of the rule of the minority over the 
people, over the masses of workers and peasants. The former 
was an instrument of the rule of the people, of the workers and 
peasants, over the minority, over a handful of police bullies, 
over a handful of privileged nobles and government officials. 
That is the difference between dictatorship over the people and 
dictatorship of the revolutionary people: mark this well, Mr. Blank 
and Mr. Kiesewetter! As the dictatorship of a minority, the old 
tegime was able to Ynaintain itself solely with the aid of police 
devices, solely by preventing the masses of the people from taking 
part in the government, and from supervising the government. 
The old authority persistently distrusted the masses, feared the 
light, maintained itself by deception. As the dictatorship of the 
overwhelming majority. the new authority maintained itself 
and could maintain itself solely because it enjoyed the confidence 
of the vast masses, solely because it, in the freest, widest, and 
most resolute manner, enlisted all the mass in the task of govern- 
ment. It concealed nothing, it had no secrets, no regulations, 
no formalities. It said, in effect: are you a working man? Do you 
want to fight to rid Russia of the gang of police bullies? You 
are our comrade. Elect your deputy. Elect him at once, immedi- 
ately, whichever way you think best. We will willingly , and gladly 
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accept him as a full member of our Soviet of Workers’ Depu- 
ties, Peasant Committee, Soviet of Soldiers’ Deputies, and 
so forth. It was an authority open to all, it carried out all its 
functions before the eyes of the masses, was accessible to the 
masses, sprang directly from the masses; and was a direct and 
immediate instrument of the popular masses, of their will. 
Such was the new authority, or, to be exact, its embryo, for the 
victory of the old authority trampled down the shoots of this 
young plant very soon. 

“Perhaps, Mr. Blank or Mr. Kiesewetter, you will ask: why 
‘dictatorship’, why ‘force’? Is it necessary for a vast mass to use 
force against a handful? Can tens and hundreds of millions be 
dictators over a thousand or ten thousand? 

“That question is usually put by people who for the first time 
hear the term ‘dictatorship’ used in what to them is a new conno- 
tation. People are accustomed to see only a police authority and 
only a police dictatorship. The idea that there can be government 
without any police, or that dictatorship need not be a police 
dictatorship, seems strange to them. You say that millions 
need not resort to force against thousands? You are mistaken; 
and your mistake arises from the fact that you do not regard 
a phenomenon in its process of development. You forget that 
the new authority does not drop from the skies, but grows up, 
arises parallel with, and in opposition to the old authority, in 
struggle against it. Unless force is used against tyrants armed 
with the weapons and instruments of power, the people cannot 
be liberated from tyrants. 

“Here is a very simple analogy, Mr. Blank and Mr. Kiesewetter, 
which will help you to grasp this idea, which seems so remote 
and ‘fantastic’ to the Cadet mind. Let us suppose that Avramov 
is injuring and torturing Spiridonova. On Spiridonova’s side, 
let us say, are tens and hundreds of unarmed people. On Avramov’s 
side there is a handful of Cossacks. What would the people do 
if Spiridonova were being tortured, not in a dungeon but in public? 
They would resort to force against Avramov and his body-guard. 
Perhaps they would sacrifice a few of their comrades, shot down 
by Avramov; but in the long run they would forcibly disarm 
Avramov and his Cossacks, and in all probability would kill 
on the spot some of these brutes in human form; they would 
clap the rest into some gaol to prevent them from committing 
any more outrages and to bring them to judgement before the 
people. 

“So you see, Mr. Blank and Mr. Kiesewetter, when Avramov 
and his Cossacks torture Spiridonova, that is military and police 
dictatorship over the people. When a revolutionary people (that 
is to say, a people capable of fighting the tyrants, and not only 
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of exhorting, admonishing, regretting, condemning, whining and 
whimpering; not a philistine narrow-minded, but a revolutionary 
people) resorts to force against Avramov and the Avramovs, that 
is a dictatorship of the revolutionary people. It is a dictatorship, 
because it is the authority of the people over Avramov, an authority 
unrestricted by any laws (the philistines, perhaps, would be 
opposed to rescuing Spiridonova from Avramov by force, thinking 
it to be against the ‘law’. They would no doubt ask: Is there a ‘law’ 
that permits the killing of Avramov? Have not some philistine 
ideologists built up the ‘resist not evil’ theory?). The scientific 
term ‘dictatorship’ means nothing more nor less than authority 
untrammeled by any laws, absolutely unrestricted by any rules 
whatever, and based directly on force. The term ‘dictatorship’ 
has no other meaning but this—mark this well, Cadet gentlemen. 
Again, in the analogy we have drawn, we see the dictatorship 
of the people, because the people, the mass of the population, 
unorganised, ‘casually’ assembled at the given spot, itself appears 
on the scene, exercises justice and metes out punishment, exercises 
power and creates a new, revolutionary law. Lastly, it is the dicta- 
torship of the revolutionary people. Why only of the revolutionary, 
and not of the whole people? Because among the whole people, 
constantly suffering, and most cruelly, from the brutalities of 
the Avramovs, there are some who are physically cowed and 
terrified; there are some who are morally degraded by the ‘resist 
not evil’ theory, for example, or simply degraded not by theory, 
but by prejudice. habit, routine; and there are indifferent people, 
whom we call philistines, petty-bourgeois people who are more 
inclined to hold aloof from intense struggle, to pass by or even 
to hide themselves (for fear of getting mixed up in the fight and 
getting hurt). That is why the dictatorship is exercised, not by 
the whole people, but by the revolutionary people who, however, 
do not shun the whole people, who explain to all the people 
the motives of their actions in all their details, and who willingly 
enlist the whole people not only in ‘administering’ the state, 
but in governing it too, and indeed in organising the state. 
“Thus our simple analogy contains all the elements of the scientific 
concept ‘dictatorship of the revolutionary people’, and also of 
the concept ‘military and police dictatorship’. We can now pass 
from this simple analogy, which even a learned Cadet professor 
can grasp, to the more complex developments of social life. 
“Revolution, in the strict and direct sense of the word, is a period 
in the life of a people when the anger accumulated during centuries 
of Avramov brutalities breaks forth into actions, not merely into 
words; and into the actions of millions of the people, not merely 
of individuals. The people awaken and rise up to rid themselves 
of the Avramovs. The people rescue the countless numbers of 
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Spiridonovas in Russian life from the Avramovs, use force 
against the Avramovs, and establish their authority over the 
Avramovs. Of course, this does not take place so easily, and not 
‘all at once’, as it did in our analogy, simplified for Professor 
Kiesewetter. This struggle of the people against the Avramovs, 
a struggle in the strict and direct sense of the word, this act of 
the people in throwing the Avramovs off their backs, stretches 
over months and years of ‘revolutionary whirlwind’. This act 
of the people in throwing the Avramovs off their backs is the real 
content of what is called the great Russian revolution. This act, 
regarded from the standpoint of the methods of making history, 
takes place in the forms we have just described in discussing the 
revolutionary whirlwind, namely: the people seize political free- 
dom, that is, the freedom which the Avramovs had prevented 
them from exercising; the people create a new, revolutionary 
authority, authority over the Avramovs, over the tyrants ef the 
old police regime; the people use force against the Avramovs 
in order to remove, disarm and make harmless these wild dogs, 
all the Avramovs, Durnovos, Dubasovs, Mins, etc., etc. 

“Is it good that the people should apply such unlawful, irregular, 
unmethodical and unsystematic methods of struggle as seizing 
their liberty and creating a new, formally unrecognised and revo- 
lutionary authority, that it should use force against the oppressors 
of the people? Yes, it is very good. It is the supreme manifestation 
of the people’s struggle for liberty. It marks that great period 
when the dreams of liberty cherished by the best men and women 
of Russia come true, when liberty becomes the cause of the masses 
of the people, and not merely of individual heroes. It is as good 
as the rescue by the crowd (in our analogy) of Spiridonova from 
Avramov, and the forcible disarming of Avramov and making 
him harmless. 

“But this brings us to the very pivot of the Cadets’ hidden 
thoughts and apprehensions. A Cadet is the ideologist of the 
philistines precisely because he looks at politics, at the liberation 
of the whole people, at revolution, through the spectacles of that 
same philistine who, in our analogy of the torture of Spiridonova 
by Avramov, would try to restrain the crowd, advise it not to 
break the law, not to hasten to rescue the victim from the hands 
of the torturer, since he is acting in the name of the law. In our 
analogy, of course, that philistine would be morally a monster; 
but in social life as a whole, we repeat, the philistine monster 
is not an individual, but a social phenomenon, conditioned, 
perhaps, by the deep-rooted prejudices of the bourgeois-philistine 
theory of law. 

“Why does Mr. Blank hold it as self-evident that all Marxist 
principles were forgotten during the period of ‘whirlwind ? 
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Because he distorts Marxism into Brentanoism,“ and thinks 
that such ‘principles’ as the seizure of liberty, the establishment 
of revolutionary authority and the use of force by the people are 
not Marxist. This idea runs through the whole of Mr. Blank’s 
article; and not only Mr. Blank'’s, but the articles of all the 
Cadets, and of all the writers in the liberal and radical camp who, 
today, are praising Plekhanov for his love of the Cadets; all of 
them, right up to the Bernsteinians of Bez Zaglaviya,‘° the 
Prokopoviches, Kuskovas and tutti quanti. 

“Let us see how this opinion arose and why it was bound to arise. 

“It arose directly out of the Bernsteinian or, to put it more 
broadly, the opportunist concepts of the West-European Social- 
Democrats. The fallacies of these concepts, which the ‘orthodox’ 
Marxists in Western Europe have been systematically exposing 
all along the line, are now being smuggled into Russia ‘on the 
sly’, in a different dressing and on a different occasion. The 
Bernsteinians accepted and accept Marxism minus its directly 
revolutionary aspect. They do not regard the parliamentary 
struggle as one of the weapons particularly suitable for definite 
historical periods, but as the main and almost the sole form of 
struggle making ‘force’, ‘seizure’, ‘dictatorship’ unnecessary. 
It is this vulgar philistine distortion of Marxism that the 
Blanks and other liberal eulogisers of Plekhanov are now smuggling 
into Russia. They have become so accustomed to this distortion 
that they do not even think it necessary to prove that Marxist 
principles and ideas were forgotten in the period of the revolutionary 
whirlwind. 

“Why was such an opinion bound to arise? Because it accords 
very well with the class standing and interests of the petty bour- 
geoisie. The ideologists of ‘purified’ bourgeois society agree with 
all the methods used by the Social-Democrats in their struggle 
except those to which the revolutionary people resort in the period 
of a ‘whirlwind’, and which revolutionary Social-Democrats 
approve of and help in using. The interests of the.bourgeoisie 
demand that the proletariat should take part in the struggle 
against the autocracy, but only in a way that does not lead to the 
supremacy of the proletariat and the peasantry, and does not 
completely eliminate the old, feudal-autocratic and police organs 
of state power. The bourgeoisie wants to preserve these organs, 
only establishing its direct control over them. It needs them 
against the proletariat, whose struggle would be too greatly 
facilitated if they were completely abolished. That is why the 
interests of the bourgeoisie as a class require both a monarchy 
and an Upper Chamber, and the prevention of the dictatorship 
of the revolutionary people. Fight the autocracy, the bourgeoisie 
says to the proletariat, but do not touch the old organs of state 
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power, for I need them. Fight in a ‘parliamentary’ way, that is, 
within the limits that we will prescribe by argeement with the 
monarchy. Fight with the aid of organisations, only not organisa- 
tions like general strike committees, Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ 
Deputies, etc., but organisations that are recognised, restricted 
and made safe for capital by a law that we shall pass by agreement 
with the monarchy. 

“It is clear, therefore, why the bourgeoisie speaks with disdain, 
contempt, anger and hatred about the period of the ‘whirlwind’, 
and with rapture, ecstasy and boundless philistine infatuation 
for ... reaction, about the period of constitutionalism as protected 
by Dubasov. It is once again that constant, invariable quality 
of the Cadets: seeking to lean on the people and at the same time 
dreading their revolutionary initiative. 

“Tt is also clear why the bourgeoisie is in such mortal fear of 
a repetition of the ‘whirlwind’, why it ignores and obscures the 
elements of the new revolutionary crisis, why it fosters consti- 
tutional illusions and spreads them among the people. 

“Now we have fully explained why Mr. Blank and his like 
declare that in the period of the ‘whirlwind’ all Marxist principles 
and ideas were forgotten. Like all philistines, Mr. Blank accepts 
Marxism minus its revolutionary aspect; he accepts Social-Demo- 
cratic methods of struggle minus the most revolutionary and 
directly revolutionary methods. 

“Mr. Blank’s attitude towards the period of ‘whirlwind’ is 
extremely characteristic as an illustration of bourgeois failure 
to understand proletarian movements, bourgeois horror of acute 
and resolute struggle, bourgeois hatred for every manifestation 
of a radical and directly revolutionary method of solving social 
historical problems, a method that breaks up old institutions. 
Mr. Blank has betrayed himself and all his bourgeois narrow- 
mindedness. Somewhere he heard and read that during the period 
of whirlwind the Social-Democrats made ‘mistakes’ —and he 
had hastened to conclude, and to declare with self-assurance, 
in tones that brook no contradiction and require no proof, that 
all the ‘principles’ of Marxism (of which he has not the least 
notion!) were forgotten. As for these ‘mistakes’, we will remark: 
Has there been a period in the development of the working-class 
movement, in the development of Social-Democracy, when 
no mistakes were made, when there was no deviation to the right 
or the left? Is not the history of the parliamentary period of the 
struggle waged by the German Social-Democratic Party —the 
period which all narrow-minded bourgeois all over the world 
regard as the utmost limit —filled with such mistakes? If Mr. Blank 
were not an utter ignoramus on problems of socialism, he would 
easily call to mind Milberger, Dithring, the Dampfersubvention*™ 
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question, the ‘Youth’ ,4 and Bernsteiniad*” and many, many more. 
But Mr. Blank is not interested in studying the actual course 
of development of the Social-Democratic movement; all he wants 
is to minimise the scope of the proletarian struggle in order to 
exalt the bourgeois paltriness of his Cadet Party. 

“Indeed, if we examine the question in the light of the deviations 
that the Social-Democratic movement has made from its ordinary, 
‘normal’ course, we shall see that even in this respect there was 
more and not less solidarity and ideological integrity among 
the Social-Democrats in the period of ‘revolutionary whirlwind’ 
than there was before it. The tactics adopted in the period of 
‘whirlwind’ did not further estrange the two wings of the Social- 
Democratic Party, but brought them closer together. Former 
disagreements gave way to unity of opinion on the question of 
armed uprising. Social-Democrats of both factions were active 
in the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, these peculiar instruments 
of embryonic revolutionary authority; they drew the soldiers 
and peasants into these Soviets, they issued revolutionary mani- 
festos jointly with the petty-bourgeois revolutionary parties. 
Old controversies of the pre-revolutionary period gave way to 
unanimity on practical questions. The upsurge of the revolutionary 
tide pushed aside disagreements, compelling Social-Democrats 
to adopt militant tactics; it swept the question of the Duma into 
the background and put the question of insurrection on the order 
of the day; and it brought closer together the Social-Democrats 
and revolutionary bourgeois democrats in carrying out immediate 
tasks. In Severny Golos, the Mensheviks, jointly with the Bolshe- 
viks, called for a general strike and insurrection; and they called 
upon the workers to continue this struggle until they had captured 
power. The revolutionary situation itself suggested practical 
slogans. There were arguments only over matters of detail in the 
appraisal of events: for example, Nachalo regarded the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies as organs of revolutionary local self-govern- 
ment, while Novaya Zhizn*” regarded them as embryonic organs 
of revolutionary state power that united the proletariat with 
the revolutionary democrats. Nachalo inclined towards the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. Novaya Zhizn advocated the democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. But have not 
disagreements of this kind been observed at every stage of develop- 
ment of every socialist party in Europe? 

“Mr. Blank’s misrepresentation of the facts and his gross 
distortion of recent history are nothing more nor less than 
asample of the smug bourgeois banality, for which periods 
of revolutionary whirlwind seem folly (‘all principles are forgot- 
ten’, ‘even intellect and reason almost vanish’), while periods 
of suppression of revolution and philistine ‘progress’ (protected 
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by the Dubasovs) seem to be periods of reasonable, deliberate 
and methodical activity. This comparative appraisal of two periods 
(the period of ‘whirlwind’ and the Cadet period) runs through 
the whole of Mr. Blank’s article. When human history rushes 
forward with the speed of a locomotive, he calls it a ‘whirlwind’, 
a ‘torrent’, the ‘vanishing’ of all ‘principles and ideas’. When 
history plods along at dray-horse pace, it becomes the very 
symbol of reason and method. When the masses of the people 
themselves, with all their virgin primitiveness and simple, 
rough determination begin to make history, begin to put ‘prin- 
ciples and theories’ immediately and directly into practice, the 
bourgeois is terrified and howls that ‘intellect is retreating into 
the background’ (is not the contrary the case, heroes of philistin- 
ism? Is it not the intellect of the masses, and not of individuals, 
that invades the sphere of history at such moments? Does not 
mass intellect at such a time become a virile, effective, and not 
an armchair force?). When the direct movement of the masses 
has been crushed by shootings, repressive measures, floggings, 
unemployment and starvation, when all the parasites of profes- 
sorial science financed by Dubasov come crawling out of their 
crevices and begin to administer affairs on behalf of the people, 
in the name of the masses, selling and betraying their interests 
to a privileged few—then the knights of philistinism think that 
an era of calm and peaceful progress has set in and that ‘the turn 
of intellect and reason has come’. The bourgeois always and every- 
where remains true to himself: whether you take Polyarnaya 
Zvezda or Nasha Zhizn,*°> whether you read Struve or Blank, you 
will always find this same narrow-minded, professorially pedantic 
and bureaucratically lifeless appraisal of periods of revolution 
and periods of reform. The former are periods of madness, tolle 
Jahre, the disappearance of intellect and reason. The latter are 
periods of ‘deliberate and systematic’ activities. 

“Do not misinterpret what I am saying. I am not arguing that 
the Blanks prefer some periods to others. It.is not a matter of 
preference; our subjective preferences do not determine the changes 
in historical periods. The thing is that in analysing the character- 
istics of this or that period (quite apart from our preferences or 
sympathies), the Blanks shamelessly distort the truth. The thing 
is that it is just the revolutionary periods which are distinguished 
by wider, richer, more deliberate, more methodical, more system- 
atic, more courageous and more vivid making of history than 
periods of philistine, Cadet, reformist progress. But the Blanks 
turn the truth inside out. They palm off paltriness as magnificent 
making of history. They regard the inactivity of the oppressed 
or downtrodden masses as the triumph of ‘system’ in the work 
of bureaucrats and bourgeois. They shout about the disappearance 
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of intellect and reason when, instead of the picking of draft laws 
to pieces by petty bureaucrats and liberal penny-a-liner* journa- 
lists, there begins a period of direct political activity of the 
‘common people’, who simply set to work without more ado 
to smash all the instruments for oppressing the people, seize 
power and take what was regarded as belonging to all kinds of 
robbers of the people —in short, when the intellect and reason 
of millions of downtrodden people awaken not only to read books, 
but for action, vital human action, to make history”. 

Such was the controversy that was waged in Russia in the 
years 1905 and 1906 on the question of the dictatorship. 

Actually, the Dittmanns, Kautskys, Crispiens, and Hilferdings 
in Germany, Longuet and Co. in France, Turati and his friends 
in Italy, the MacDonalds and Snowdens in Britain, etc., argue 
about the dictatorship exactly as Mr. R. Blank and the Cadets 
did in Russia in 1905. They do not understand what dictatorship 
means, do not know how to prepare for it, and are incapable of 
understanding it and implementing it. 


20.10.1920. 


Published in the magazine Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 340-61 
Communist International No. 14, 
November 9, 1920 


* In the original these words are in English.—Ed. 





From SPEECH DELIVERED AT AN ALL-RUSSIA 
CONFERENCE OF POLITICAL EDUCATION 
WORKERS OF GUBERNIA AND UYEZD EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, NOVEMBER 3, 1920 


Politics means a struggle between classes; means the relations 
of the proletariat in its struggle for its emancipation, against the 
world bourgeoisie. However, in our struggle two aspects of the 
matter stand out: on the one hand, there is the task of destroying 
the heritage of the bourgeois system, of foiling the repeated 
attempts of the whole bourgeoisie to crush the Soviet state. 
This task has absorbed most of our attention hitherto and has 
prevented us from proceeding to the other task, that of construc- 
tion. According to the bourgeois world outlook, politics was 
divorced, as it were, from economics. The bourgeoisie said: 
peasants, you must work for your livelihood; workers, you must 
work to secure your means of subsistence on the market; as for 
economic policy, that is the business of your masters. That, 
however, is not so; politics should be the business of the people, 
the business of the proletariat. Here we must emphasise the fact 
that nine-tenths of our time and our work is devoted to the strug- 
gle against the bourgeoisie. The victories over Wrangel, of which 
we read yesterday, and of which we will read today and probably 
tomorrow, show that one stage of the struggle is coming to an 
end and that we have secured peace with a number of Western 
countries; every victory on the war front leaves our hands freer 
for the internal struggle, for the politics of state organisation. 
Every step that brings us closer to victory over the whiteguards 
gradually shifts the focus of the struggle to economic policy. 
Propaganda of the old type describes and illustrates what com- 
munism is. This kind of propaganda is now useless, for we have 
to show in practice how socialism is to be built. All our propaganda 
must be based on the political experience of economic development. 
That is our principal task; whoever interprets it in the old sense 
will show himself to be a retrograde, one who is incapable of 
conducting propaganda work among the masses of the peasants 
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and workers. Our main policy must now be to develop the state 
economically, so as to gather in more poods of grain and mine 
more poods of coal, to decide how best to utilise these poods 
of grain and coal and preclude starvation—that is our policy. 
All our agitation and propaganda must be focussed on this aim. 
There must be less fine talk, for you cannot satisfy the working 
people with fine words. As soon as the war enables us to shift 
the focus from the struggle against the bourgeoisie, from the 
struggle against Wrangel and the whiteguards, we shall turn 
to economic policy. And then agitation and propaganda will 
play a role of tremendous and ever growing importance. 

Every agitator must be a state leader, a leader of all the peasants 
and workers in the work of economic development. He must 
tell them what one should know, what pamphlets and books one 
should read to become a Communist. 

That is the way to improve our economic life and make it more 
secure, more social; that is the way to increase production, improve 
the food situation and distribution of the goods produced, 
increase coal output, and restore industry without capitalism 
and without the capitalist spirit. 

What does communism consist in? All propaganda for com- 
munism must be conducted in a way that will amount to practical 
guidance of the state’s development. Communism must be made 
comprehensible to the masses of the workers so that they will 
regard it as their own cause. That task is being poorly accomp- 
lished, and thousands of mistakes are being made. We make no 
secret of the fact. However, the workers and the peasants must 
themselves build up and improve our apparatus, with our 
assistance, feeble and inadequate as it is. To us, that is no longer 
a programme, a theory, or a task to be accomplished; it has become 
a matter of actual and practical development. Although we suffered 
some cruel reverses in our war, we have at least learnt from these 
reverses and won complete victory. Now, too, we must learn 
a lesson from every defeat and must remember that the workers 
and peasants have to be instructed by taking the work already 
performed as an example. We must point out what is bad, so as 
to avoid it in future. 

By taking constructive work as an example, by repeating 
it time and again, we shall succeed in turning inefficient commu- 
nist managers into genuine builders, and, in the first place, 
into builders of our economic life. We shall achieve our targets 
and overcome all the obstacles which we have inherited from the 
old system and which cannot be eliminated at a single stroke. 
We must re-educate the masses; they can be re-educated only by 
agitation and propaganda. The masses must be brought, in the 
first place, into the work of building the entire economic life. 
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That must be the principal and basic object in the work of each 
agitator and propagandist, and when he realises this, the success 
of his work will be assured. (Loud applause.) 


Bulletin of the All-Russia Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 371-73 
Conference of Political Education 

Workers (November 1-8, 1920), 

Moscow 


From SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF THE TACTICS 
OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL DELIVERED 
AT THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 
JULY 1, 1921 


I have been speaking too long asitis; hence I wish to say only 
a few words about the concept of “masses”. It is one that changes 
in accordance with the changes in the nature of the struggle. 
At the beginning of the struggle it took only a few thousand 
genuinely revolutionary workers to warrant talk of the masses. 
If the party succeeds in drawing into the struggle not only its own 
members, if it also succeeds in arousing non-party people, it is 
well on the way to winning the masses. During our revolutions 
there were instances when several thousand workers represented 
the masses. In the history of our movement, and of our struggle 
against the Mensheviks,* you will find many examples where 
several thousand workers in a town were enough to give a clearly 
mass character to the movement. You have a mass when several 
thousand non-Party workers, who usually live a philistine life 
and drag out a miserable existence, and who have never heard 
anything about politics, begin to act in a revolutionary way. 
If the movement spreads and intensifies, it gradually develops 
into a real revolution. We saw this in 1905 and 1917 during three 
revolutions, and you too will have to go through all this. When 
the revolution has been sufficiently prepared, the concept “masses” 
becomes different: several thousand workers no longer constitute 
the masses. This word begins to denote something else. The 
concept of “masses” undergoes a change so that it implies the 
majority, and not simply a majority of the workers alone, but 
the majority of all the exploited. Any other kind of interpretation 
is impermissible for a revolutionary, and any other sense of the 
word becomes incomprehensible. It is possible that even a small 
party, the British or American party, for example, after it has 
thoroughly studied the course of political development and become 
acquainted with the life and customs of the non-Party masses, 
will at a favourable moment evoke a revolutionary movement 
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(Comrade Radek has pointed to the miners’ strike as a good exam- 
ple). You will have a mass movement if such a party comes for- 
ward with its slogans at such a moment and succeeds in getting 
millions of workers to follow it. I would not altogether deny that 
a revolution can be started by a very small party and brought 
to a victorious conclusion. But one must have a knowledge of the 
methods by which the masses can be won over. For this thorough- 
going preparation of revolution is essential. But here you have 
comrades coming forward with the assertion that we should 
immediately give up the demand for “big” masses. They must be 
challenged. Without thoroughgoing preparation you will not 
achieve victory in any country. Quite a small party is sufficient 
to lead the masses. At certain times there is no necessity for big 
organisations. 

But to win, we must have the sympathy of the masses. An 
absolute majority is not always essential; but what is essential 
to win and retain power is not only the majority of the working 
class —I use the term “working class” in its West-European sense, 
i.e., in the sense of the industrial proletariat—but also the 
majority of the working and exploited rural population. 


Published on July 8, 1924 Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 475-76 
in the Bulletin of the Third Congress 

of the Communist International 

No. 11 


From ON CO-OPERATION 


In the capitalist state, co-operatives are no doubt collective 
capitalist institutions. Nor is there any doubt that under our 
present economic conditions, when we combine private capitalist 
enterprises—but in no other way than on nationalised land and 
in no other way than under the control of the working-class state— 
with enterprises of a consistently socialist type (the means of 
production, the land on which the enterprises are situated, and 
the enterprises as a whole belonging to the state), the question 
arises about a third type of enterprise, the co-operatives, which 
were not formerly regarded as an independent type differing 
fundamentally from the others. Under private capitalism, co- 
operative enterprises differ from capitalist enterprises as collective 
enterprises differ from private enterprises. Under state capitalism, 
co-operative enterprises differ from state capitalist enterprises, 
firstly, because they are private enterprises, and, secondly, because 
they are collective enterprises. Under our present system, co-ope- 
rative enterprises differ from private capitalist enterprises because 
they are collective enterprises, but do not differ from socialist 
enterprises if the land on which they are situated and the means 
of production belong to the state, i.e., the working class. 

This circumstance is not considered sufficiently when co- 
operatives are discussed. It is forgotten that owing to the special 
features of our political system, our co-operatives acquire an 
altogether exceptional significance. If we exclude concessions, 
which, incidentally, have not developed on any considerable 
scale, co-operation under our conditions nearly always coincides 
fully with socialism. 

Let me explain what I mean. Why were the plans of the old 
co-operators, from Robert Owen onwards, fantastic? Because they 
dreamed of peacefully remodelling contemporary society into 
socialism without taking account of such fundamental questions 
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as the class struggle, the capture of political power by the working 
class, the overthrow of the rule of the exploiting class. That is 
why we are right in regarding as entirely fantastic this “co- 
operative” socialism, and as romantic, and even banal, the dream 
of transforming class enemies into class collaborators and class 
war into class peace (so-called class truce) by merely organising 
the population in co-operative societies. 

Undoubtedly we were right from the point of view of the funda- 
mental task of the present day, for socialism cannot be established 
without a class struggle for political power in the state. 

But see how things have changed now that political power 
is in the hands of the working class, now that the political power 
oithe exploiters is overthrown and all the means of production 
(except those which the workers’ state voluntarily abandons on 
specified terms and for a certain time to the exploiters in the 
form of concessions) are owned by the working class. , 

Now we are entitled to say that for us the mere growth of co-oper- 
ation (with the “slight” exception mentioned above) is identical 
with the growth of socialism, and at the same time we have to 
admit that there has been a radical modification in our whole 
outlook on socialism. The radical modification is this; formerly 
we placed, and had to place, the main emphasis on the political 
struggle, on revolution, on winning political power, etc. Now 
the emphasis is changing and shifting to peaceful, organisational, 
“cultural” work. I should say that emphasis is shifting to educa- 
tional work, were it not for our international relations, were 
it not for the fact that we have to fight for our position on a world 
scale. If we leave that aside, however, and confine ourselves to 
internal economic relations, the emphasis in our work is certainly 
shifting to education. 

Two main tasks confront us, which constitute the epoch —to 
reorganise our machinery of state, which is utterly useless, and 
which we took over in its entirety from the preceding epoch; 
during the past five years of struggle we did not, and could not, 
drastically reorganise it. Our second task is educational work 
among the peasants. And the economic object of this educational 
work among the peasants is to organise the latter in co-operative 
societies. If the whole of the peasantry had been organised in 
co-operatives, we would by now have been standing with both 
feet on the soil of socialism. But the organisation of the entire 
peasantry in co-operative societies presupposes a standard of 
culture among the peasants (precisely among the peasants as the 
overwhelming mass) that cannot, in fact, be achieved without 
a cultural revolution. 

Our opponents told us repeatedly that we were rash in under- 
taking to implant socialism in an insufficiently cultured country. 
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But they were misled by our having started from the opposite 
end to that prescribed by theory (the theory of pedants of all 
kinds), because in our country the political and social revolution 
preceded the cultural revolution, that very cultural revolution 
which nevertheless now confronts us. 

This cultural revolution would now suffice to make our country 
a completely socialist country; but it presents immense difficul- 
ties of a purely cultural (for we are illiterate) and material 
character (for to be cultured we must achieve a certain develop- 
ment of the material means of production, must have a certain 
material base). 


January 6, 1923 


First published in Pravda Nos. Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 472-75 
115 and 116, May 26 and 27, 
1923 





OUR REVOLUTION 
(Apropos of N. Sukhanov’s Notes)*!° 


I 


I have lately been glancing through Sukhanov’s notes on the 
revolution. What strikes one most is the pedantry of all our 
petty-bourgeois democrats and of all the heroes of the Second 
International. Apart from the fact that they are all extremely 
faint-hearted, that when it comes to the minutest deviation from 
the German model even the best of them fortify themselves with 
reservations —apart from this characteristic, which is common 
to all petty-bourgeois democrats and has been abundantly mani- 
fested by them throughout the revolution, what strikes one is 
their slavish imitation of the past. 

They all call themselves Marxists, but their conception of 
Marxism is impossibly pedantic. They have completely failed 
to understand what is decisive in Marxism, namely, its revolu- 
tionary dialectics. They have even absolutely failed to under- 
stand Marx’s plain statements that in times of revolution the 
utmost flexibility *™ is demanded, and have even failed to notice, 
for instance, the statements Marx made in his letters—I think 
it was in 1856—expressing the hope of combining a peasant war 
in Germany, which might create a revolutionary situation, with 
the working-class movement ‘!?—they avoid even this plain 
statement and walk round and about it like a cat around a bowl 
of hot porridge. 

Their conduct betrays them as cowardly reformists who are 
afraid to deviate from the bourgeoisie, let alone break with it, 
and at the same time they disguise their cowardice with the 
wildest rhetoric and braggartry. But what strikes one in all of 
them even from the purely theoretical point of view is their 
utter inability to grasp the following Marxist considerations: 
up to now, they have seen capitalism and bourgeois democracy. 
in Western Europe follow a definite path of development, and 
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cannot conceive that this path can be taken as a model only 
mutatis mutandis, only with certain amendments (quite insigni- 
ficant from the standpoint of the general development of world 
history). 

First —the revolution connected with the first imperialist world 
war. Such a revolution was bound to reveal new features, or 
variations, resulting from the war itself, for the world has never 
seen such a war in such a situation. We find that since the war 
the -bourgeoisie of the wealthiest countries have to this day 
been unable to restore “normal” bourgeois relations. Yet our 
reformists —petty bourgeois who make a show of being revolution- 
aries —believed, and still believe, that normal bourgeois relations 
are the limit (thus far shall thou go and no farther). And even 
their conception of “normal” is extremely stereotyped and narrow. 

Secondly, they are complete strangers to the idea that while 
the development of world history as a whole follows general 
laws it is by no means precluded, but, on the contrary, presumed, 
that certain periods of development may display peculiarities 
in either the form or the sequence of this development. For 
instance, it does not even occur to them that because Russia 
stands on the border-line between the civilised countries and 
the countries which this war has for the first time definitely 
brought into the orbit of civilisation —all the Oriental, non-Euro- 
pean countries —she could and was, indeed, bound to reveal cer- 
tain distinguishing features; although these, of course, are in 
keeping with the general line of world development, they distin- 
guish her revolution from those which took place in the West- 
European countries and introduce certain partial innovations 
as the revolution moves on to the countries of the East. 

Infinitely stereotyped, for instance, is the argument they 
learned by rote during the development of West-European Social- 
Democracy, namely, that we are not yet ripe for socialism, that, 
as certain “learned” gentlemen among them put it, the objective 
economic premises for socialism do not exist in our country. 
It does not occur to any of them to ask: but what about a people 
that found itself in a revolutionary situation such as that created 
during the first imperialist war? Might it not, influenced by the 
hopelessness of its situation, fling itself into a struggle that 
would offer it at least some chance of securing conditions for the 
further development of civilisation that were somewhat unusual? 

“The development of the productive forces of Russia has not 
attained the level that makes socialism possible.” All the heroes 
of the Second International,*!? including, of course, Sukhanov, 
beat the drums about this proposition. They keep harping on this 
incontrovertible proposition in a thousand different keys, and 
think that it is the decisive criterion of our revolution. 
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But what if the situation, which drew Russia into the imperial- 
ist world war that involved every more or less influential West- 
European country and made her a witness of the eve of the revo- 
lutions maturing or partly already begun in the East, gave rise 
to circumstances that put Russia and her development in a posi- 
tion which enabled us to achieve precisely that combination 
of a “peasant war” with the working-class movement suggested 
in 1856 by no less a Marxist than Marx himself as a possible 
prospect for Prussia? 

What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by stimulat- 
ing the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, offered us the 
opportunity to create the fundamental requisites of civilisation 
in a different way from that of the West-European countries? 
Has that altered the general line of development of world history? 
Has that altered the basic relations between the basic classes of all 
the countries that are being, or have been, drawn into the general 
course of world history? 

If a definite level of culture is required for the building of 
socialism (although nobody can say just what that definite 
“level of culture” is, for it differs in every West-European country), 
why cannot we begin by first achieving the prerequisites for that 
definite level of culture in a revolutionary way, and then, with 
the aid of the workers’ and peasants’ government and the Soviet 
system, proceed to overtake the other nations? 


January 16, 1923 
Il 


You say that civilisation is necessary for the building of social- 
ism. Very good. But why could we not first create such prere- 
quisites of civilisation in our country as the expulsion of the 
landowners and the Russian capitalists, and then start moving 
towards socialism? Where, in what books, have you read that 
such variations of the customary historical sequence of events 
are impermissible or impossible? 

Napoleon, I think, wrote: “On s’engage et puis ... on voit.” 
Rendered freely this means: “First engage in a serious battle 
and then see what happens.” Well, we did first engage in a serious 
battle in October 1917, and then saw such details of development 
(from the standpoint of world history they were certainly details) 
as the Brest peace,*!4 the New Economic Policy*!® and so forth. 
And now there can be no doubt that in the main we have been 
victorious. 

Our Sukhanovs, not to mention Social-Democrats still farther 
to the right, never even dream that revolutions cannot be made 
in any other way. Our European philistines never even dream 
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that the subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries which 
possess much vaster populations and a much vaster diversity 
of social conditions, will undoubtedly display even greater dis- 
tinctions than the Russian revolution. 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on Kautskian 
lines was a very useful thing in its day. But it is time, for all 
that, to abandon the idea that it foresaw all the forms of develop- 
ment of subsequent world history. It would be timely to say 
that those who think so are simply fools. 


January 17, 1923 


First published in Pravda Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 476-80 
No. 117, May 30, 1923 
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NOTES 


“Theses on Feuerbach”, written by Marx in Brussels in the spring of 1845, 
were found after his death in his “Notebook” under the heading “Concern- 
ing Feuerbach”. According to Engels, this was “the first document in 
which he deposited the brilliant germ of a new world outlook”. When 
Engels published the “Theses” in 1888, he made certain editorial changes 
to render the document, which Marx had not intended for publication, 
more comprehensible to the reader. The title “Theses on Feuerbach” has 
been supplied by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the C.C., cata 
p- 


The German Ideology (Die deutsche Ideologie. Kritik der neuesten deutschen 
Philosophie in ihren Reprdsentanten Feuerbach, B. Bauer und Stirner, 
und des deutschen Sozialismus in seinen verschiedenen Propheten) was written 
jointly by Marx and Engels in Brussels in 1845-46. In this work Marx 
and Engels first shaped the materialistic conception of history as the 
philosophical basis for the theory of scientific communism. 

The manuscript of The German Ideology consisted of two volumes, the 
first being a critique of post-Hegelian philosophy and the second a cri- 
ticism of “true” socialism. 

Chapter I of the first volume sets forth the main positive content of 
the whole work. That is why it is important in itself. 

In this book the shortcomings of the previous editions as to the arrange- 
ment of material were eliminated. The material is arranged according 
to the manuscript. In addition, the chapter includes two fragments of 
the manuscript which were first pabliahel in 1962 by the International 
Institute of Social History in Amsterdam (Jnternational Review of Social 
History, Vol. VII, Part I). 

All editorial headings and necessary insertions, as well as the pages 
of the manuscript, are given in square brackets. p. 1 


Reference is to David Strauss’, main work, The Life of Jesus (D. F. Strauss 
Das Leben Jesu, Bd. 1-2, Tiibingen, 1835-1836) which laid the beginnings 
to the philosophical criticism of religion and the split of the Hegelian 
school into old Hegelians and Young Hegelians. p. 14 


Diadochi—generals of Alexander the Great, who fiercely fought for power 
after Alexander’s death. In the course of this struggle (end of the fourth 
century-beginning of the third century B.C.), Alexander’s Empire, which 
was an unstable military and administrative union, disintegrated into 
several independent states. p. 14 
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5 The word “Verkehr” is used in The German Ideology in a very wide sense, 
encompassing the material and spiritual intercourse of individuals, 
social groups and entire countries. Marx and Engels show that material 
intercourse, and above all the intercourse of men in the process of pro- 
duction, is the basis of every other form of intercourse. The terms “Ver- 
kehrsform” (form of intercourse), “Verkehrsweise” (mode of intercourse), 
“Verkehrsverhiltnisse” (relations, or conditions, of intercourse) and 
“Produktions- und Verkehrsverhiltnisse” (relations of production and 
intercourse) which we find in The German Ideology are used to express 
the concept “relations of production” which at that time was taking shape 
in their mind. p. 18 
The term “Stamm”, translated in this book by the word “tribe”, played 
a much more important role in the historical works written in the forties 
of the last century, than it does at present. It was used to denote a com- 
munity of people descended from a common ancestor, and comprised 
the modern concepts of “gens” and “tribe”. The first to define and differ- 
entiate between these concepts was Lewis Henry Morgan in his main 
work Ancient Society (1877). This outstanding American ethnographer 
and historian showed, for the first time, the significance of the gens as the 
nucleus of the primitive communal system and thereby laid the scientific 
basis of the history of primitive society. Engels drew general conclusions 
from Morgan’s discoveries and made a comprehensive analysis of the 
meaning of the concepts “gens” and “tribe” in his work The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State (1884). p. 19 
7 The agrarian law of Licinius and Sextus, Roman tribunes of the people, 
was passed in 367 B.C. as a result of the struggle which the plebeians 
waged against the patricians. According to this law, a Roman citizen 
could not own more than 500 Yugera (approximately 309 acres) of com- 
mon land (ager publicus). p. 20 
Reference is to Bruno Bauer’s article “Charakteristik Ludwig f euerbachs” 
published in Wigands Vierteljahrsschrift, Bd. III, 1845, S. 86-146. p. 26 


See G. W. Hegel, Die Philosophie der Geschichte. Einleitung, Geographische 
Grundlage der Weltgeschichte (The Philosophy of History. Introduction. 
Geographical Foundation of World History). p. 27 


© Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbicher (German-French Annals)—a magazine 
edited by Karl Marx and Arnold Ruge and published in German in Paris. 
Only the first issue, a double one, appeared in February 1844. Publication 
of the magazine was discontinued mainly owing to basic differences of 
opinion between Marx and Ruge, a bourgeois radical. p. 32 


“ The conclusion that the proletarian revolution could only be victorious 
if carried out in all the advanced capitalist countries simultaneously, 
and hence that the victory of the revolution in a single country was im- 
possible, was correct for the period of pre-monopoly capitalism. 

V. I. Lenin, who had discovered the law of uneven economic and polit- 
ical development of capitalism in the epoch of imperialism, came to 
a new conclusion on this basis. He pointed out that in the new historical 
conditions, in the period of monopoly capitalism, the socialist revolu- 
tion could be victorious at first in a few countries, or even in a single 
country. This thesis was for the first time set forth in Lenin's article 
“On the slogan for a United States of Europe” (1945) (see pp. 470-71 of 
this book). p. 34 

2 The Continental System, or continental blockade, proclaimed by Napoleon I 
in 1806, prohibited trade between the countries of the European con- 
tinent and Great Britain. The system was annulled after Napoleon’s 
defeat in Russia. p. 36 
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See Note 8. p. 38 


Marseillaise, Carmagnole, (a ira—revolutionary songs of the French 
bourgeois revolution (4789-99). The refrain of the last song was: “Ah! 


¢a ira, ¢a ira, ga ira. Les aristocrates & la lanterne!” p. 38 
The expression is from Max Stirner’s book Der Einzige und sein Eigen- 
thum (The Unique and His Property), Leipzig, 1849. p. 39 


The expression is from Bruno Bauer's article “Charakteristik Ludwig 
Feuerbachs” (see Wigands Vierteljahrsschrift, Bd. 111, 1845, S. 139). p. 41 


The expression is from Max Stirner’s book Der Einzige und sein Eigen- 
thum, p. 41 
Hallische Jahrbicher and Deutsche Jahrbicher—abbreviated title of a 
Young-Hegelian literary and philosophical periodical published in Leip- 
zig as daily sheets under the title Hallische Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Wis- 
senschaft und Kunst (Halle Annals on German Science and Art) from 
January 1838 to June 1844, and under the title Deutsche Jahrbicher far 
Wissenschaft und Kunst (German Annals on Science and Art) from July 
1841 to January 1843. In January 1843 the periodical was banned by 
the government. p. 41 


B. Bauer, Geschichte der Politik, Kultur und Aujklérung des achtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (The History of Politics, Culture and Enlightenment of the 
Eighteenth Century), Bd. 1-2, Charlottenburg, 1843-1845. p. 42 


Reference is to Ludwig Feuerbach’s article “Uber das ‘Wesen des Chris- 
tenthums’ in Beziehung auf den ‘Einzigen und sein Eigenthum’” (“On 
the ‘Essence of Christianity’ in Relation to ‘The Unique and his Proper- 
ty’”) published in Wigands Vierteljahrsschrift, Bd. II, 1845, S. 193-205. 
The article ends as follows: “Hence, Feuerbach cannot be called either 
a materialist or an idealist or a philosopher of identity. What is he, then? 
He is in thoughts what he is in reality, in spirit what he is in the flesh, 
in essence what he is in the senses—he is Man or, rather—since Feuerbach 
transports the essence of Man only into his community—he is social Man, 
communist.” : p. 42 
L. Feuerbach, Grundsdtze der Philosophie der Zukunft (Principles of the 
Philosophy of the Future), Zirich und Winterthur, 1843, S. 47. 

In his notes entitled “Feuerbach” and probably intended for Chapter I, 
Volume 1 of The German Ideology, Engels quotes and comments on the 
following passage from Feuerbach’s book: 

“‘P xistence is not a general concept which can be separated from things. 
It forms a unit with the things that exist.... Existence is the position of 
essence. My essence is my existence. The fish is in the water, but its es- 
sence cannot be separated from this existence. Even language identifies 
existence and essence. Only in human life is existence divorced from 
essence—but only in exceptional, unhappy cases; it happens that a_per- 
son’s essence is not in the place where he exists, but just because of this 
division his soul is not truly in the place where his body really is. Only 
where your heart is, there you are. But all things—apart from abnormal 
cases—are glad to be in the place where they are, and are glad to be 
what they are’ (p. 47). 

“A fine panegyric upon the existing state of things. Exceptional cases 
and a few abnormal cases apart, when you are seven years old you are 
glad to become a door-keeper in a coalmine and to remain alone in the 
dark for fourteen hours a day, and because it is your existence, therefore 
it is also your essence. The same applies to a piecer at a self-actor. It 
is your ‘essence’ to be subservient to a branch of labour” (Marx and En- 
gels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1968, p. 675). p. 43 
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Marx and Engels are referring to Chapter III of Volume I of The German 
Ideology. This part of the chapter on Feuerbach was originally included 
in Chapter III and immediately followed the text to which Marx and 
Engels are referring. In the mentioned passage from Chapter III they 
quote Hegel's work Die Philosophie der Geschichte (The Philosophy of 
History), etc. p. 46 


The Anti-Corn Law League was founded in 1838 by the Manchester fac- 
tory-owners Cobden and Bright. The so-called Corn Laws, aimed at res- 
tricting or prohibiting the import of grain from abroad, were introduced 
in England in the interests of big landlords. By advancing the demand 
for unrestricted Free Trade, the League fought for the abolition of the 
Corn Laws for the purpose of reducing workers’ wages and weakening the 
economic and political position of the landed aristocracy. As a result 
of this struggle the Corn Laws were abolished in 4846, which signified the 
victory of the industrial bourgeoisie over the landed aristocracy. p. 48 


Verein (association)— according to Max Stirner, a voluntary union of 
egoists. p. 50 
J. Aikin, A Description of the Country from Thirty to Forty Miles Round 
Manchester, London, 1795. p. 56 


Quoted from “Lettre sur la jalousie du commerce” (“A Letter about Rival- 
ry in Commerce”) published in I. Pinto’s book Traité de la Circulation 
et du Crédit (Treatise on Circulation and Credit), Amsterdam, 1771, 


pp. 234 and 283. p. 56 
A. Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
London, 1776. p. 56 


See Jean Jacques Rousseau’s book Du Contrat social; ou principes du droit 
politique (The Social Contract; or the Principles of Political Law), pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1762. p. 64 


England was conquered by the Normans in 1066; Naples—in 1130. p. 67 


The Eastern Roman Empire—a state formed by secession from the slave- 
owning Roman Empire in 395, its centre being Constantinople; later 
it assumed the name of Byzantium. The Eastern Empire existed until 
the Turkish conquest in 1453. p. 67 


The Italian city Amalfi was a flourishing trading centre in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Its maritime law (Tabula Amalphitana) was valid 
throughout the country and was widespread in the Mediterranean sagt 
tries. p. 


Manifesto of the Communist Party—the first programme document of 
scientific communism which provides an integral and well-composed 
exposition of the fundamental principles of the great teaching of Marx 
and Engels. “With the clarity and brilliance of genius, this work out- 
lines a new world-conception, consistent materialism, which also em- 
braces the realm of social life; dialectics, as the most comprehensive and 
profound doctrine of development; the theory of the class struggle and 
of the world-historic revolutionary role of the proletariat—the creator 
of a new, communist society” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, 
Moscow, p. 48). Written by Marx and Engels as the programme of the 
Communist League, the Manifesto was first published in London in Feb- 
ruary 1848. ; 

This book includes two chapters from the Manifesto: “Bourgeois and 
Proletarians” and “Proletarians and Communists”. p. 84 
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Marx’s The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850 consists of a series 
of articles entitled “From 1848 to 1849”. It explains from materialist 
positions a whole period of France's history and sets forth the most im- 
portant principles of the proletariat’s revolutionary tactics. On the basis 
of the practical experience of the mass revolutionary struggle, Marx 
developed his own theory of revolution and of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. He showed that revolutions are “locomotives of history” 
which accelerate its progress and display the mighty creative power of 
the masses, and that the proletariat is the decisive force in the 19th- 
century revolutions. Demonstrating that it is necessary for the working 
class to win political power, Marx uses here for the first time the term 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” and reveals the political, economic 
and ideological tasks of this dictatorship. He formulates the idea of the 
alliance between the working class and the peasantry, with the former 
playing the leading role. 

The book includes some excerpts from this work. p. 105 


Reference is to the heroic uprising of the Paris workers of June 23-26, 
1848, which was suppressed by the French bourgeoisie with extreme bru- 
tality. This insurrection was the first great civil war between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie. p. 106 


The Holy Alliance—a reactionary association of European monarchs 
founded in 1815 by tsarist Russia, Austria and Prussia to suppress 
revolutionary movements in separate countries and to preserve there the 
feudal monarchies. p. 108 


The Party of Order—a party of the conservative big bourgeoisie founded 
in 1848. It was a coalition of the two French monarchist factions—The 
Legitimists and the Orleanists; from 1849 to the coup d’état of December 
2, 1851, it held the leading position in the Legislative Assembly of the 
Second Republic. p- 109 


Le National—a French daily published in Paris from 1830 to 1851. It 
was the organ of moderate bourgeois republicans. 

La Presse—a daily published in Paris from 1836; during the July mo- 
narchy it was in epposition: in 1848-49, it was the organ of bourgeois 
republicans and subsequently of the Bonapartists. 

Le Siécle—a French daily published in Paris from 1836 to 1939; in 
the 1840s it expressed the views of the section of the petty bourgeoisie 
which contented themselves with the demand for moderate constitu- 
tional reforms; in 4850s it was a moderate republican paper. p. 110 


Working out the theory and tactics of the proletariat in the coming rev- 
olution Marx and Engels laid special stress in the “Address” on the need 
for the setting up of an independent proletarian party, and for isolation 
from the petty-bourgeois democrats. The main, guiding idea of t he “Ad- 
dress” was the idea of “revolution in permanence” which was to put an 
end to private property and classes and establish a new society. p. 142 


Engels refers to the petty-bourgeois socialist Louis Blanc and the worker 
Albert (Alexandre Martin) who represented the proletariat in the bour- 
geois Provisional Government of the French republic, formed in Febru- 
ary 1848. p. 114 


The Imperial Regency elected by the Frankfurt National Assembly on 
June 6, 1849 was made up of 5 representatives of the Left wing in the 
National Assembly and of liberals. Its attempt to consolidate even some 
of the gains of the 1848-49 German revolution through Parliament was 
a failure; on June 18, 1849 the National Assembly was dissolved. p. 115 
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In his work Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Germany Engels reviews 
the results of the German revolution of 1848-49 and gives a deep analysis 
of its premises, basic stages of development and the stand taken by var- 
ious classes and parties from the point of view of historical materialism. 

The excerpts included in this book set forth some of the most important 
propositions of historical materialism, among them, the need to analyse 
the economic basis of society in order to be able to understand history 
and the history of social ideas; natural occurrence of revolutions as the 
expression of urgent needs and requirements of peoples which cannot be 
satisfied under the obsolete social and political systems; the fundamen- 
tal principles of Marx’s teaching on armed uprising. p. 116 


In partibus infidelium (literally, in the country of the infidels)—an addi- 
tion to the title of Catholic bishops appointed to a purely nominal dio- 
cese in non-Christian countries. This expression is frequently used in 
Marx’s and Engels’s writings to describe various émigré governments 
formed abroad in disregard of the real situation in a country. p. 116 


The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte is written on the basis of 
a concrete analysis of the revolutionary events in France from 1848 to 
1851. In it Marx gives a further elaboration of the basic tenets of histori- 
cal materialism—the theory of the class struggle and the proletarian 
revolution, the state and the dictatorship of the proletariat. Marx con- 
tinues his analysis of the question of the peasantry as an ally of the work- 
ing class in the coming revolution, outlines the role of political parties 
in the life of society and also the attitude of political ana literary repre- 
sentatives of a particular class to their class. p. 120 


Brumaire—a month in the French republican calendar. The Eighteenth 
Brumaire (November 9), 1799—the day on which a coup d'état took place 
which resulted in the establishment of Napoleon Bonaparte’s military 
dictatorship. By “the second edition of the eighteenth Brumaire” Marx 
means the coup d’état of Louis Bonaparte of December 2, 1851. p. 120 


On December 10, 1848, Louis Bonaparte was elected President of the 
French Republic by plebiscite. : p. 122 


The expression “to sigh for the flesh-pots of Egypt” is taken from the 
biblical legend according to which during the exodus of the Israelites 
from Egypt the faint-hearted among them wished they had died in 
slavery, when they sat by the flesh-pots of Egypt, rather than have to un- 
dergo their present trials and suffer from hunger on their way through 
the wastes. p. 122 


Hic Rhodus, hic salta! (Here is Rhodes, leap here!)—the words taken 
from a fable by Aesop about a swaggerer who claimed that he could pro- 
duce witnesses to prove that he had once made a remarkable leap in 
Rhodes, to which he received the reply: “Why cite witnesses if it is true? 
ee Rhodes, leap here!” In other words, “Show us right here what you 
can do!” 

Here is the rose, here dance!—the paraphrase of the preceding quotation 
(Rhodes, in Greek, also means “rose”), used by Hegel in the preface to 
his work Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (Principles of the Philo- 
sophy of Right). p. 123 
See Note 36. p. 124 
Here Marx refers to the peculiarity of the bourgeois revolution when the 
bourgeoisie is already an anti-people’s, counter-revolutionary force, and 
the proletariat is too weak to prevent the offensive of the counter- 
revolution. p- 124 
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Peter Schlemihl—the hero of a story of the same name by Adalbert von 
Chamisso. Schlemihl sold his shadow for a magic purse. p- 125 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, act I, scene 5. p. 128 


Cévennes—a mountainous region of the Languedoc Province in France 
where an uprising of peasants took place in 1702-05. The revolt, which 
began asa protest against the persecution of Protestants, assumed an 
openly anti-feudal character. Separate risings of peasants continued 
until 1745. 

Vendée—the region in Western France where a counter-revolutionary 
uprising of peasants took place during the French bourgeois revolution 
of the end of the eighteenth century. The uprising was led by the nobility 
and clergy. p. 134 


Rheinische Zeitung fir Politik, Handel und Gewerbe (Rhenish Gazette 
for Politics, Commerce and Industry)—a daily published in Cologne 
from January 1, 1842 to March 31, 1843. It was founded by representa- 
tives of the Rhenish bourgeoisie which was opposed to the Prussian 
monarchy. In April 1842 Marx began to contribute to the newspaper and 
in October of the same year he became one of its editors. 

Under Marx's editorship the newspaper began to assume a revolution- 
ary-democratic character. The Prussian government adopted a decision 
to close it down on April 1, 1843. In view of the newspaper shareholders’ 
intention to make the Rheinische Zeitung more moderate and thus secure 
the annulment of the government’s decision, Marx announced his re- 
tirement from the newspaper on March 7, 1843. p. 136 


Reference is to Marx's articles, “Verhandlungen des 6. rheinischen Land- 
tags. Dritter Artikel. Debatten iiber das Holzdiebstahlgesetz” (“Debates 
of the Sixth Rhenish Landtag. Article 3. Debates over the Law on the 
Stealing of Wood”) and “Rechtfertigung des Korrespondenten von der 
Mosel” (“Vindication of the Moselle Correspondent”). p. 137 


Allgemeine Zeitung (General Journal)—a German reactionary daily 
founded in 1798; from 1810 to 1882 it was published in Augsburg. In 
1842 it carried articles distorting the ideas of utopian communism and 
socialism. This was exposed by Marx in his article “Der Kommunismus 
und die Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung” (“Communism and the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung”). p. 137 


See Note 10. p. 137 


Reference is to Engels’s first economic work “Umrisse zu einer Kritik 
der Nationalékonomie” (Outline of a Critique of Political Economy). 


p. 138 
Reference is to The German Ideology by Marx and Engels. p. 139 
Reference is to Marx’s Wage Labour and Capital. p. 139 


Neue Rheinische Zeitung—a daily published in Cologne from June 4, 
1848 to May 19, 1849. Marx was its editor. In spite of all the persecutions 
and harassment by the police it staunchly defended the interests of rev- 
olutionary democracy and the proletariat. The newspaper ceased pub- 
lication as a result of Marx’s exile from Prussia and a campaign of repres- 
sions organised against its other editors. p. 139 


New-York Daily Tribune—a progressive bourgeois newspaper published 
from 1841 to 1924. Marx and Engels contributed to it from August 1851 
to March 1862. p. 139 
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The article “Point of View of Karl Marx’s Politico-Economic Criticism” 


was written by I. I. Kaufman. p. 4144 
See pp. 136-38 of this book. p. 141 
Reference is to the German philosophers Biichner, Lange, Diihring, 
Fechner and others. p- 


This refers to the sharp decline, beginning in the late fifteenth century, 
of the role of Genoa, Venice and other North-Italian cities in transit trade 
due to the great geographical discoveries of those days: the discovery of 
Cuba, Haiti and the Bahamas, the continent of North America, the sea 
routes to India around the southern extremity of Africa, and, finally, 
the continent of South America. p. 148 


On the question of primitive accumulation see also in this Part (VIII) 
Chapter XXVII. od ae aaa of the Agricultural rorueticn from the 
Land; Chapter XXVIII. Bloody Legislation Against the Expropriated, 
from the End of the 15th Century. Forcing Down of Wages i Acts of 
Parliament; Chapter XXIX. Genesis of the Capitalist Farmer; Chap- 
ter XXX. Reaction of the Agricultural Revolution on Industry. Creation 
of the Home Market for Industrial Capital, and Chapter XX XI. Genesis 
of the Industrial Capitalist. p. 148 


C. Pecqueur, Théorie nouvelle d’économie sociale et politique, ou Etudes 
sur l’organisation des sociétés (New Theory of Social and Political Econo- 
my or Investigation of the Organisation of Societies), Paris, 1842, p. 435. 


p. 149 
Marx evidently refers to A Prize Essay on the Comparative Merits of Com- 
petition and Cooperation, London, 1834. p. 154 


Engels ironically refers here to the expression “the flesh-pots of Egypt’ 
(see Note 46). p. 155 


Reference is to the 1872 government reform in Prussia according to which 
hereditary power of the landowner in his estate was abolished and some 
elements of local self-government introduced, such as elected elders in 
the communities, county councils under the Landrats, etc. p. 157 


Critique of the Gotha Programme, written by Marx in 1875, contains crit- 
ical remarks in relation to the draft programme of a United Workers’ 
Party of Germany. This draft suffered from serious mistakes and conces- 
sions of principle to Lassalleanism. Marx and Engels approved the idea 
of founding a united socialist party of Germany but opposed the com- 
romise with Lassalleans on the questions of theory. In this work Marx 
ormulated many ideas on the major issues of scientific communism, 
such as the socialist revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
period of transition from capitalism to communism, the two phases of 
communist society, the production and distribution of social product 
under socialism, and the principal features of communism, on proletarian 
internationalism and the party of the working class. p. 159 


See p. 93 of this book. p. 166 


The “Marat of Berlin” is obviously an ironical reference to Hasselmann, 
the chief editor of the Neuer Sozial-Demokrat, the central organ of the 
Lassallean General Association of German Workers. The trend of the 
newspaper fully reflected the Lassalleans’ policy of adapting themselves 
to the Bismarck regime in Germany and flirting with the ruling ag 
p. 1 
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74 Marx refers to the editorial which appeared in the Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung (North German General Newspaper), official organ of the 
Bismarck government, on March 20, 1875. It stated with regard to the 
draft Programme of the Social-Democratic Party of Germany that “Social- 
Democratic agitation had in many respects become more prudent” and 
that “it was repudiating the International”. p. 168 


78 Reference is to Lange’s book Die Arbeiterfrage in threr Bedeutung fir 
Gegenwart und Zukunft (The Labour Question at Present and in Future), 
Duisburg, 1865, S. 144-64, 180. p. 168 


76 [ Atelier—a monthly magazine published in Paris from 1840 to 1850. 
It was the organ of artisans and workers of Christian socialist sympathies. 
p. 170 


77 Reference is to the 1873 economic crisis which was very profound and 
spread to Austria, Germany, U.S.A., Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia and other countries. p. 176 


78 Engels’s Socialism: Utopian and Scientific consists of three chapters from 
Anti-Dihring, which were rewritten by Engels for the express purpose 
of providing the workers with a popular exposition of the Marxist teaching 
as an integral world outlook. 

Engels points out the fundamental difference between scientific social- 
ism and utopian socialism, remarks on the latter's role in history and 
its weaknesses, and goes on to reveal the sources of scientific socialism. 
He shows that it was solely thanks to Marx's two great discoveries— 
his elaboration of the materialist conception of history and the creation 
of the theory of surplus-value—that socialism was given a scientific basis. 

In the last chapter Engels proves that the main contradiction of ca- 
pitalism—the contradiction between the social character of production 
and the private character of appropriation—can be done away with only 
through a proletarian revolution. This book includes part of the second, 
and the third chapter. p. 179 


7 Chartism—the first mass movement of the working class, which took 
place in Britain in the 41830s-t840s. The Chartists drafted a petition to 
be submitted to Parliament (People’s Charter), which demanded uni- 
versal suffrage, the abolition of the land property qualification for a 
seat in Parliament, etc., and fought for these demands. Mass rallies and 
demonstrations involving millions of workers and artisans continued 
to be staged for many years throughout the country. Parliament reject- 
ed the People’s Charter and all the petitions of the Chartists. The govern- 
ment launched a campaign of brutal repressions against the Chartists 
and arrested their leaders. 

Though the movement was suppressed it exerted a great influence on 
the development of the international working-class movement. p. 179 


§© Reference is to the wars of the 17th and 18th centuries between the big- 
gest European countries for a hegemony in trade with India and Ameri- 
ca and for colonial markets. First, the main rivals were Britain and Hol- 
land, the Anglo-Dutch wars of 1652-54, 1664-67 and 1672-74 being typical 
commercial wars; subsequently a decisive struggle developed between 
Britain and France, with Britain emerging the victor. At the end of the 
48th century she commanded almost the whole of the world trade. p. 187 


®1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 435-87. p. 188 
*3 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 462. p. 188 
®& Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 645. p. 188 
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84 See Ch. Fourier. Oeuvres completes, t. VI, Paris, 1845, pp. 393-94. p. 189 


85 The Royal Maritime Company (Sechandlung)—a commercial and credit 
society founded in Prussia in 1772. It enjoyed important government 
privileges and granted large loans to the Prussian government. p. 194 


86 Free people’s state was in the 1870s a programme demand and a widely 
used slogan of the German Social-Democrats. For a Marxist criticism of 
this slogan see part IV of Marx's Critique of the Gotha Programme and 
Engels's Letter to A. Bebel, March 18-28, 1875. See also Lenin’s work 
The State and Revolution, Chapter 1, § 4 (p. 536 of this book). p. 194 


8? This refers to the reform of the electoral law which was passed by the House 
of Commons in 1831 and was finally endorsed by the House of Lords in 
June 1832. The reform opened the way to Parliament for the representa- 
tives of the industrial bourgeoisie. The proletariat and the petty bour- 
geoisie, who were the main force in the struggle for the reform, were de- 
ceived by the liberal bourgeoisie and were not granted electoral rights. 


p. 200 

88 Bible. The Second Book of Moses, Chapter 20, verse 15; The Fifth Book 
of Moses, Chapter 5, verse 19. p. 203 
89 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 59-60. p. 206 
°° Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 60 p. 208 


81 Personal Equation—a constant or systematic deviation from an assumed 
correct observational result depending on personal qualities of the ob- 


server or the method used. p. 209 
92 G. W. F. Hegel, Enzyklopddie der philosophischen Wissenschaften (En- 
cyclopaedia of Philosophical Sciences), § 147. p. 209 
*3 Quoted from Juvenal, poet and satirist of Ancient Rome. p. 244 
% Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 583-84. p. 216 
*5 Quoted from the New Year Address of Frederick Willian IV to the 
Prussian army on January 1, 1849. p. 223 
%6 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1965, p. 751. p. 224 


8? Engels’s book Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Phi- 
losophy expounds systematically the fundamentals of dialectical and 
historical materialism and reveals the attitude of Marxism to its phi- 
losophical predecessors, Hegel and Feuerbach, the prominent represen- 
tatives of German classical philosophy. 

The book includes the part of the work which deals with historical 
materialism. p. 228 


°° G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Geschichte Zweiter 
Theil. Zweiter Abschnitt (Lectures on the Philosophy of History. Part 
two. Section two). The book was first published in Berlin in 1837. p. 230 


®§ The Council of Nicaea—the first ecumenical council of the Christian 
Bishops of the Roman Empire, convened by Emperor Constantine 1 
in the town of Nicaea (Asia Minor) in 325. The Council adopted the so- 
called Nicene Creed, (the main principles of the Orthodox Christian 
Church), the non-acceptance of which was punished as a crime against 
the state. p. 235 


100 Albigenses (the name is derived from the town of Albi)—a religious sect 
which was active in the towns of Southern France and Northern Italy in 
the 12th and 413th centuries. The sect opposed the rich Catholic rituals 
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and the Church hierarchy and expressed in a religious form the protest 
of urban merchants and handicraftsmen against feudalism. p. 235 


The 1688 coup d'état resulted in the deposition and exile of James II 
and the establishment of a constitutional monarchy in 1689. William 
of Orange, the Statthalter of the Republic of Holland, was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain. p. 236 


Wars of the Roses—a dynastic struggle in England (1455-1485) between 
the feudal Houses of Lancaster and York, the name being derived from 
their emblems, the red and the white rose respectively. The Yorks were 
supported by a section of big feudal landowners from the southern, more 
economically developed part of the country and also by the knighthood 
and the townspeople, while the Lancasters were backed by the feudal 
aristocracy from the northern counties. The wars culminated in an almost 
complete wiping out of the ancient feudal families and in the rise to 
power of a new dynasty, that of the Tudors, who set up an absolute 
monarchy in the country. p. 246 


Quoted from Hobbes’s Preface to his book De Cive, written in Paris 
in 1642. At first it was circulated as a manuscript and was published in 
Amsterdam in 1647. p. 247 


Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen was adopted by the French 
Constituent Assembly in 1789. It expounded the political principles of 
a new, bourgeois system and was incorporated in the French Constitution 
of 1791. The Jacobins used this declaration as a basis when formulating 
their own version of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen 
in 1793. The National Convention included this Declaration as an intro- 
duction into the first republican Constitution of 1793. p. 247 


Here and elsewhere Engels implies not only the Code civil adopted under 
Napoleon I in 1804 and well-known as the Code Napoléon but the entire 
system of bourgeois law as represented by five codes (civil, civil proce- 
dure, commercial, criminal and criminal procedure) promulgated in 
1804-10 under Bae leon Bonaparte. These codes were introduced in the 
western and south-western parts of Germany, seized by Napoleonic 
France, and continued to operate in the Rhine Province even after it 
was ceded to Prussia in 1815. p. 248 


See Note 87. p. 249 


Reference is to the Bill repealing the Corn Laws which was adopted by 
British Parliament in June 1846. 
For the Corn Laws see Note 23. p. 249 


The People’s Charter, which contained the demands of the Chartists, was 
ublished on May 8, 1838 in the form of a bill to be submitted to Par- 
iament. It consisted of six clauses, namely, universal suffrage (for men 
over 21), annual elections to Parliament, secret baligt, equal constituen- 
cies, abolition of property qualifications for candidates for Parliament, 
and salarics for M.P.s. The Chartists presented three petitions to Par- 
liament to this effect, but they were rejected in 1839, 1842 and 1849 
respectively. 

For the Anti-Corn Law League see Note 23. p. 250 


Brother Jonathan—a collective nickname given by the English to the 
North Americans during the war waged by the English colonies in 
America for independence (1775-83). p- 250 


Revivalism—a movement in Protestantism, which appeared in the first 
half of the 48th century in England and later spread to North America. 
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Its adherents sought to strengthen and widen the influence of Christianity 
by delivering religious sermons and organising new communities of 
believers. p. 250 


The Second Parliamentary Reform was introduced in England in 1867 
under mass pressure of the labour movement. An active part in this 
movement for the reform was played by the General Council of the First 
International. The reform more than doubled the number of electors 
and granted the franchise also to a section of skilled workers. p. 251 


The Third Parliamentary Reform was introduced in England in 1884 under 
mass pressure in rural districts. The reform granted the same franchise 
to the population in the rural boroughs which the Reform of 1867 estab- 
lished for town boroughs (see Note 111). Howeyer, even after the third 
reform considerable sections of the population, such as the rural pro- 
letariat and the urban poor, and also all women, were disfranchised. 
Secret ballot was introduced in 41872. p. 252 


Katheder-Socialism (socialism of the chair)—a trend in bourgeois ideol- 
ogy between the 1870s and 1880s. Its representatives, primarily profes- 
sors of German universities, preached bourgeois reformism in the guise 
of socialism from the university chairs. They (A. Wagner, L. Brentano, 
W. Sombart and others) claimed that the state was a supra-class insti- 
tution, which was able to reconcile the hostile classes and gradually 
introduce socialism without infringing on the interests of the capitalists. 
Their aim was to organise insurance against sickness and accident, adopt 
some factory acts, etc., and thus to distract the workers from the class 
struggle. p. 252 


Ritualism—a trend in the Church of England which appeared in the 

1830s. Its adherents campaigned for the restoration of Catholic rituals 

(hence its name) and certain Catholic dogmas in the Anglican Ghar 
p. 2 


Engels’s Introduction to The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850 
by ware was written for a separate publication of the work in Berlin 
in 1895. 

Before the introduction was published, the Executive of the German 
Social-Democratic Party insistently urged Engels to tone down the 
“over-revolutionary” spirit of the work and make it more prudent. Al- 
though Engels criticised the position of the party's leadership, he never- 
theless agreed to delete some passages in the proofs and change some 
formulations. (Details on these changes and deletions are given in foot- 
notes. The existing proofs with these changes and the actual manuscript 
make it possible to restore the original text.) Some leaders of Social- 
Democracy, relying on this abridged introduction, tried to present 
Engels as a champion of a peaceful assumption of power by the working 
class, peaceful under any circumstances, as a worshipper of “legality 
quand méme”. Engels indignantly protested against such an interpre- 
tation of his introduction and insisted on its publication in the Neue 
Zeit in full. Still, it was published in that journal also in its abridged 


form. 

"The unabridged text of Engels's introduction was published for the 
first time in the Soviet Union in 1930. p. 255 
See Note 60. ~° p. 255 


Neue Rhetnische Zeitung. Politisch-dkonomische Revue (New Rhenish 
Gazette. Politico-Economic Review)—a journal founded by Marx and 
Engels in December 1849 and published by them until November 1850, 
the theoretical and political organ of the Communist League. The journal 
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ceased to exist because of police persecutions in Germany and due to 
lack of funds. p- 256 


Reference is to government subsidies which Engels ironically names 
after the estate in Sachsenwald (Saxon Wood) near Hamburg, granted 
to Bismarck by Emperor William I. p. 259 


See Note 42. p. 259 


The reference is to the two monarchist parties of the French bourgeoisie 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, the Legitimists and Orleanists. 
Legitimists—the adherents of the “legitimate” senior branch of the 
Bourbon dynasty overthrown in 1792, which represented the interests 
of the big landed nobility. In 1830, after that dynasty was again over- 
thrown, the Legitimists formed a political party. 
Orleanists—supporters of the Dukes of Orleans, a cadet branch of the 
Bourbon dynasty that came to power during the July revolution of 
1830 and was overthrown by the revolution of 1848. They represented 
the interests of the finance aristocracy and the big bourgeoisie. 
During the Second Republic (1848-1854) the Legitimists and Orleanists 
formed the nucleus of the united conservative Party of Order. p. 264 


During the reign of Napoleon III, France took part in the Crimean war 
(1854-55), waged war with Austria on account of Italy (4859), partici- 
pated together with Britain in the wars against China (4856-58 and 
1860), began the conquest of Indo-China (1860-61), organised an expedi- 
tion to Syria (1860-61) and Mexico (1862-67), and finally, in 1870-74, 
fought against Prussia. p. 264 


The German Confederation, formed by the Vienna Congress on June 8, 
4915, was an association of feudal absolutist German states; it helped 
to prolong the political and economic disunity of Germany. p. 262 


As a result of Prussia’s victory in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-74 
there appeared a German Empire, which did not include Austria— 
hence the name “little German empire”. Defeat of Napoleon III served 
as an impetus for a revolution in France, which overthrew Louis Bona- 
parte and established a republic on September 4, 1870. p. 262 


The reference is to the 5,000 million franc indemnity paid to Germany 
by France after her defeat in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. p. 263 


The franchise was introduced by Bismarck in 1866 for the elections to the 
North-German Reichstag and in 1871 for the elections to the Reichstag 
of the united German Empire. p. 264 


Engels is quoting the preamble, written by Marx, to the programme of 
the French Workers’ Party adopted at a congress in Havre in 1880. 
p. 264 


On September 4, 1870, the government of Louis Bonaparte was overthrown 
by the revolutionary masses and a republic prociaimed. 

On October 31, 1870, the Blanquists made an unsuccessful attempt at 
an insurrection against the Government of National Defence. pp. 267 


The battle of Wagram took place on July 5-6, 1809, during the Austro- 
French war of 1809. The French troops led by Napoleon Bonaparte 
defeated the Austrian army of Archduke Charles. 

The battle of Waterloo took place on June 18, 1815. Napoleon was de- 
feated. The battle was of decisive importance in the 1815 campaign: 
it predestined the final victory of the anti-Napoleonic coalition of Euro- 
pean Powers and the fall of the empire of Napoleon Bonaparte. p. 268 
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Engels refers to the long struggle that was waged between the Dukes and 
nobility in Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, which 
resulted in the signing of the Constitutional Treaty in Rostock, in 1755, 
on the hereditary rights of the nobility. The treaty confirmed the nobil- 
ity’s former freedoms and privileges and secured their leading role in 
the Landtags, which were organised on the social estate principle. It 
also exempted half of their land from taxes, fixed taxes on trade and 
handicrafts and determined their contribution to state expenditure. 

p. 26 


Reference is to the iprorporenion of the kingdom of Hanover, the pro- 
vince Hesse-Cassel and the duchy of Nassau into Prussia in 1866, as 


a result of Prussia’s victory in the war against Austria and small Ger- 


man states in 1866. p. 270 


Annenkov wrote to Marx on November 1, 1846 about Proudhon’s book, 
“To tell the truth, the plan of the work seems to me rather the figment 
of a man who has managed to survey a tiny bit of German philosophy 
than the necessary outcome of the analysis and logical development of 
a definite theme. p. 273 


Reference is to Critique of Politics and Economics, a work Marx planned 
to write. s p. 283 


Here Marx refers to the first chapter (“Commodities and Money”) in 
the first German edition of Capital, Volume I. In the second and the 
following German editions of this volume Part I corresponds to this 
chapter (see Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 35-145). p. 285 


David Ricardo, On the Principles of Political Economy, and Taxation, 
London, 1824, p. 479. p. 285 


Quoted from Hobbes’s De Cive and Leviathan, Ch. XIII-XIV. __p. 288 


The book referred to is Die Geschichisphilosophie Hegels und der Hegelianer 
bis auf Marz und Hartmann (The Philosophy of History of Hegel and the 
Hegelians up to Marx and Hartmann). p. 290 


M. Wirth, “Outrages in Respect of Hegel and Persecution of Him in 
Contemporary Germany”. p. 290 


In his letter to Engels of August 16, 1890, Boenigk, who intended to read 
a lecture on socialism, asked Engels to answer him whether it was pos- 
sible and advisable to effect socialist transformations, considering the 
then existing differences in education, levél of consciousness, etc., among 


the various classes of society. p. 292 
See Note 105. p- 300 
See Note 101. p. 301 
Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy (see pp. 228-37 of this book). p. 302 


For the chapter on the working day see Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. J, Mos- 
cow, 1965, pp. 231-302 and for the Chapter 24, entitled “The So-called 


Primitive Accumulation” see ibid., pp. 713-64. p. 302 
The reference is to Barth’s Die Geschichtsphilosophie Hegels und der 
Hegelianer bis auf Marz und Hartmann. p. 302 
Reference is to Capital, Volume III. p. 302 


See Note 143. p. 303 
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167 


1a 


150 


161 


153 


166 


157 


Reference is to G. Giilich’s Geschichtliche Darstellung des Handels, der 
Gewerbe und des Ackerbaus der bedeutendsten Handeltreibenden Staaten 
unserer Zeit (Historical Description of Trade, Industry and Agriculture 
of the Most Important Commercial States of Our Time). p. 308 


Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy. p. 308 


At the end of 1893 the magazine Russkoye Bogatsivo, the rallying centre 
of liberal Narodniks, and other Narodnik journals came out against 
Marxism. They carried articles distorting Marx's teaching on society, 
revolution and socialism. 

Lenin’s book What the “Friends of the People” Are and How They Fight 
the Social-Democrats played the major part in the ideological rout of 
the Narodniks. 

In his book Lenin exposed the theoreticians of Narodism as idealists 
rejecting the objective nature of social development and the decisive 
role of the masses in history. In juxtaposition, Lenin placed the material- 
ist conception of social life. He set forth Marx's teaching on society, and 
showed that the course of history was determined by the objective laws 
of development, the main motive force of social development being the 
people, the classes and their struggle. . 343 


Reference is to N. K. Mikhailovsky’s article “Karl Marx Being Tried 


by Y. Zhukovsky”, published in the magazine Otechestvenntye Zapiskt 
No. 10, October 41877. p. 314 


See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, Preface to the first Ger- 
man edition, p. 10. p- 345 


Reference is to Marx's A Criticism of Hegel's Philosophy of Right, written 
in the summer of 1843, p. 3t7 


Quoted from the preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy (see pp. 137-38 of this hook). p. 317 


Contrat social—one of the chief works of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, pub- 
lished in 1762, Its main idea is that every social system should be the 
result of a free agreement. Fundamentally idealistic though it was, the 
“social contract” theory, advanced on the eve of the French bourgeois 
revolution of the eighteenth century, played a revolutionary role. It 
expressed the demand for bourgeois equality, the abolition of the priv- 
ileges of the feudal estates, and the ostabilanient of a bourgeois re- 
public. p. 3418 


See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965; p. 373. p. 323 


Reference is to Karl Marx's letter to the editorial board of “Otechest- 
venniye Zapiski” (see Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Mos- 
cow, 1965, pp. 341-43). p. 323 


See F. Engels, Anti-Dithring. Herr Eugen Dithring's Revolution in Science 


(Part I. Political Economy. Chapter One. Subject Matter and Method), 
Moscow, 1969, p. 181. p. 3 


The German Ideology was written jointly by Marx and Engels in 1845 
and 1846. (For the ist chapter of the work see pp. 75-76 of this hook). 

The characterisation of The German Ideology given by Engels is taken 
from the Preface to Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, 
p. 336). p. 324 
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160 
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168 


165 
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See F. Engels, Preface to the first German edition of The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State (see Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 192). p. 325 


The fief (pomestye) system—the specific form of feudal landownership 
that arose and became established in Russia in the fifteenth, and partic- 
ularly the sixteenth century. The fief lands, considered the property 
of the feudal state, were distributed by the government among those 
who served in the army or at court. The fief was the conditional and 
temporary property of the nobleman who had rendered these services. 
Following Peter I's ukase on inheritance, issued in 1714, the fief once 
and for all became the private property of the landed nobility. p. 329 


The First International—The International Working Men's Association— 
the first international organisation of the proletariat, founded by Karl 
Marx in 1864 at an international workers’ conference in London convened 
by British and French workers. The First International directed the 
economic and political struggle of the workers in different countries 
and strengthened the bonds of solidarity between them. It played a 
tremendous part in disseminating Marxism, in introducing socialism 
into the working-class movement. 

After the defeat of the Paris Commune the working class was faced 
with the task of organising national mass parties based on the prin- 
ciples advanced by the First International. “...As I view European con- 
ditions”, Marx wrote in 1873, “it is quite useful to let the formal orga- 
nisation of the International recede into the background for the time 
ages (see Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
p. 286). In 1876, at a conference held in Philadelphia, the First Interna- 
tional was officially dissolved. p. 334 


Lenin uses the name of V. Burenin, a contributor to the reactionary paper 
Novoye Vremya (New Times), as a synonym for dishonest methods of 
controversy. p. 334 
Novoye Vremya (New Times)—a daily paper that ante’ in St. Peters- 
burg from 1868 to 1917. At first it was moderately liberal, but from 
1876 it became the organ of reactionary circles among the aristocracy 
and the bureaucracy. Lenin called Novoye Vremya a typical example of 
the venal press. p. 333 


See F. Engels, Preface to the first edition of The Origin of the Family, 
Private Popety and the State (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, 


Moscow, 1970, p. 194) p. 335 
See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 13. p. 336 
See Note 166. p. 336 
See Marx's letter to Ruge, Kreuznach, September 1843 (Letters from 
Deutsch-Franzisische Jahrbitcher). p- 336 


See F. Engels, Anti-Dihring (First Part. Philosophy. Chapter Thirteen. 
Dialectics. Negation of the Negation),.Moscow, 1969, pp. 155-70. p. 338 


Vestnik Yevropy (European Messenger)—a monthly historico-political 
and literary journal, liberal bourgoois in trend; appeared in St. Peters- 


burg from 1866 to 1918. p. 338 
The author of the article was Professor I. I. Kaufman of St. Petersburg 
University. p. 33 


Further on in the text (on pp. 342-46 of this book) V. I. Lenin cites an 
extract from Engels's Anti-Dihring (see F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, Mos- 
cow, 1969, pp. 155-61). p. 342 
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171 
173 
173 


174 


176 


176 


37 
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178 


178 
180 


181 


See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 78. p. 344 
See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 761-64. p. 344 


Reference is to the Afterword to the second edition of Volume I of Marx's 
Capital. p. 346 


Otechestvenniye Zapiski (Fatherland Notes)—a literary political magazine 
published in St. Petersburg from 1820. The magazine was continually 

arassed by the censors, and in April 1884 was closed down by the tsar- 
ist government. p. 347 


Reference is to the following theses formulated by Marx and Engels in 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party: “The theoretical conclusions of 
the Communists are in no way based on ideas and principles that have 
been invented, or discovered, by this or that would-be universal reformer. 

“They merely express, in general terms, actual relations springing 
from an existing class struggle, from a historical movement going on 
under our very eyes” (see p. 95 of this book). p. 350 


See F. Engels, Anti-Dahring (Part One. Philosophy. Chapter Nine. Mo- 
rality and Law. Eternal Truths), Moscow, 1969, p. 143. p. 354 


Reference is to the socialism of the Narodniks. 

Narodism—an ideological and political trend in Russia, which arose 
in the sixties and seventies of the nineteenth century. The Narodniks 
denied the leading role of the working class in the revolutionary move- 
ment and erroneously believed that a socialist revolution could be ac- 
complished by the petty proprietor, the peasant. They régarded the 
village commune, which was actually a survival of feudalism and serfdom 
in the Russian countryside, as the embryo of socialism. Their socialism 
was not based on the real development of society; it was merely a phrase, 
a dream, a pious wish. 

Striving to rouse the peasants to the struggle against autocracy, the 
Narodniks went to the villages, “among the people” (narod means people, 
hence their name), but they did not meet support there. 

In the eighties and nineties they began to reconcile themselves to 
tsarism; they expressed the interests of the kulaks and carried on a re- 
lentless struggle against Marxism. p. 352 


Reference is to N. K. Mikhailovsky’s articles “Apropos the Russian 
Edition of Karl Marx's Book” (1872) and “Karl Marx Being Tried by 


Y. Zhukovsky” (1877). p. 352 
Quoted from Marx's letter to A. Ruge, dated September 1843. p. 355 
Reference is to S. N. Yuzhakow (see Name Indez). p. 356 


Reference is. to the Emancipation of Labour group, the first Russian 
Marxist group, founded by G. V. Plekhanov in Geneva in 1883. The 
Emancipation of Labour group played a great part in disseminating 
Marxism in Russia, but it had no actual connection with the working- 
class movement. 

Lenin pointed out that the group “only laid the theoretical foundations 
for the Social-Democratic movement and took the first step towards the 
working-class movement” (see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, 

. 278). 
At the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. held in August 1903, the 
Emancipation of Labour group announced that it had ceased its activity 
as a group. p. 358 


See Afterword to the second edition of Volume One of Marx's Capital 
(Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 20). p. 365 
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483 Lenin quotes from Marx's letter to A. Ruge (dated September 1843). 
p- 366 


184 The work The Economic Content of Narodism and the Criticism ‘of It in 
Mr. Struve’s Book (The Reflection of Marzism in Bourgeois Literature) 
was written by Lenin in St. Petersburg at the end of 1894 and the begin- 
ning of 1895. In this work Lenin continued the criticism of Narodnik 
views begun in his previous writings, and gave a comprehensive criti- 
cism of legal Marxism and its ideologist P. B. Struve. He exposed their 
attempts to devoid Marxism of its revolutionary content and showed that 
their views were based on bourgeois objectivism which justified capital- 
ism and glossed over the class contradictions. In connection with his 
criticism of bourgeois objectivism Lenin substantiated the principle of 

367 


partyism of philosophy as a social science. p. 
385 See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte (p. 130 of this book). p. 372 
186 See F, Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, p. 116. p. 372 


187 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, pp. 84-85, Footnote 2. p. 374 
185 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 283. p. 376 


ie0 Naucrary—small territorial district in the ancient Athenian Republic. 
Naucraries were united in phyles. The collegium of naucrars (naucrary 
chiefs) managed the finances of the Athenian State. It was the duty of 
each naucrary to build, equip and man a warship and to provide two 


horsemen to meet the military needs of the state. p. 376 
190 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 280. 
; p. 378 

11 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 217-48 
and Vol. I, Moscow, 1969, p. 433. p. 376 
192 Seo F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, p. 136. p. 377 
193 See Note 53. ; p. 384 
194 Reference is to the Manifesto of the Communist Party written by Marx 
and Engels and published in 1848. p. 384 
195 Reference is to Marx’s book Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie. Lenin 
refers here to the 1896 Russian edition of the book. p. 382 


196 What Is To Be Done? was written by Lenin in January 1902. In this 
book, Marx’s and Engel’s ideas on the party as a revolutionising, guidin 
and organising force of the working-class movement were substantiated 
and developed as applicable to the new historical conditions. Lenin worked 
out the principles of the teaching on the party of a new type, the party 
of the proletarian revolution and showed the tremendous importance of 
the theory of scientific socialism for the working-class movement and 


for the activity of the revolutionary Marxist party of the aa dat 
p. 


197 Rabocheye Dyelo (The Workers’ Cause)—a journal, organ of the Union 
of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad, published in Geneva from April 
4899 to February 1902. The journal expressed opportunist views on the 
questions of tactics of the Russian Social-Democracy. p. 384 


198 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 11. p. 384 


199 The Gotha Programme—the programme adopted by the German Social- 
Democratic Party at the Gotha Congress in 1875, when the two German 
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201 


207 


socialist parties—the Lassalleans and the Eisenachers, led by Bebel and 
Licbinscht and ideologically influenced by Marx and Engels—became 
united. The programme was eclectic and opportunistic because the Eise- 
nachers made concessions to the Lassalleans on the most important 
issues. Marx and Engels subjected the Gotha Programme to scathing crit- 
icism, considering it a retrograde step as compared with the Eisenach 
Programmo of 1869. p. 384 


Economism—an opportunist trend in Russian Social-Democratic move- 
ment at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centu- 
ries. The “economists” opposed the Social-Democrats’ participation in 
political struggle. They limited the tasks of the working class to an 
economic struggle for higher wages and better working conditions, etc., 
asserting that political struggle against tsarism should be the business 
of the liberal bourgeoisie. The “economists” were against forming an 
independent political party of the working class and denied the impor- 
tance of revolutionary theory in the working-class movement. p. 385 


See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1969, pp. a 
p. 
The Exceptional Law Against the Socialists was promulgated in Germany 
by Bismarck in 1878. Under this law the Social-Democratic Party, all 
workers’ mass organisations, and the working-class press were prohibited. 
Still, the best part of the German Social-Democracy rallied round August 
Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht and carried on the work in illegal con- 
ditions. Far from diminishing, its influence on the working-class masses 
increased; at the elections to the Reichstag in 1890 almost one and a half 
million electors gave their votes to Social-Democrats. The government 
was compelled to annul the Exceptional Law in 1890. p. 387 


See Note 181. p. 388 


At the Vienna Congress of the Austrian Social-Democratic Party held 
on November 2-6, 1901, a new programme was adopted in place of the 
old, Hainfeld programme of 1888. The draft of the new programme made 
serious concessions to Bernsteinism, thereby inviting critical comment. 
Karl Kautsky, for one, criticised it in his article “Die Revision des 
Programms der Sozialdemokratie in Osterreich”. He was for retaining the 
theoretical section of the Hainfeld programme, since it expressed more 
fully and correctly the Social-Democratic concept of general historical 


development and the tasks of the working class. p. 389 
Credo—a creed, programme—the name given to the Economists’ mani- 
festo written by Y. D. Kuskova. p. 390 


The Progressist Party—a German bourgeois party founded in June 1861. 
One of its programme demands was the unification of Germany under 
Prussia's hegemony. The party did not support the main democratic 
demands for universal suffrage, freedom of the press, associations and 
assemblies for fear of a people’s revolution. In 1866 the Right wing split 
away from the party and formed a Party of National Liberals, which 
offered no resistance to the Bismarck government. p- 394 


Reference is to S. N. Prokopovich’s book Labour Movement in the West. 
A Critical Study, Vol. I. Germany. Belgium, and P. B. Struve's article 
“Die Marxische Theorie sozialen Entwicklung”. 

Prokopovich tried to prove in his book that the conditions of the work- 
ing-class movement in Germany and Belgium made it impossible for 
Social-Democracy to pursue a revolutionary policy and wage a revolu- 
tionary struggle. Struve sought to refute the general theory of Marxism 
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211 
213 


213 


214 


and its philosophical premises from the positions of Bernsteinism and 
denied the need for social revolution and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. p. 394 


The Hirsch-Duncker Unions— German reformist trade union organisations 
established in 1868 by Hirsch and Duncker, members of the bourgeois 
Progressist Party. They existed until 1933 and never constituted a real 
force in the German working-class movement in spite of all the efforts 
of the bourgeoisie to that effect and the government’s support. p. 394 


Reference is to the beginning of the 1905-07 Revolution in Russia. 
V. I. Lenin, who until the autumn of 1905 was in emigration, closely 

followed the developments in Russia and immediately responded to 

them by giving an analysis and appraisal of the events. p. 393 


In his work Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic Revolu- 
tion, written in June and July 1905, Lenin elaborated the teaching on 
the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolution, on the alliance of the 
working class with the peasantry, on the development of bourgeois- 
democratic revolution into socialist revolution, and on the leading role 
of the proletarian party in fighting for the victory of democratic and 
socialist revolutions. p. 396 


Reference is to the 1905-07 Revolution in Russia. p. 396 


Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.3)—a petty-bourgeois party formed in 
Russia at the end of 1901 and beginning of 1902 through the amalgama- 
tion of various Narodnik groups‘and circles, They called themselves 
socialists, but their socialism was quite different from scientific social- 
ism, Marxism. Theirs was a petty bourgeois utopian socialism. 

The Socialist-Revolutionaries demanded the transfer of the land to 
the tillers on the basis of equalitarian tenure. They hoped in this way 
to achieve a “socialisation of the land”. However, equalitarian land 
tenure in conditions of capitalist production relations would not mean 
a transition to socialism but would merely lead to the liquidation of 
the semi-feudal relations in the countryside and accelerate the develop- 
ment of capitalism. 

The S.R.s saw no class distinctions between the proletariat and the 
peasantry, glossed over the class stratification and the contradictions 
within the peasantry—the working peasants and the kulaks—and denied 
the leading role of the proletariat in the revolution. Their chief method 
of struggle against tsarism was the tactics of individual terrorism. 

When the 1905-07 Revolution was defeated many of the S.R.s adopted 
the stand of bourgeois liberalism. 

After the victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in February 
4917, the S.R.s, together with the Mensheviks, were the mainstay of 
the counter-revolutionary Provisional Government, and leaders of their 

arty were members of that government. The Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party refused to support the peasants’ demand for the abolition of the 
landed estates; the S.R. ministers in the Provisional Government sent 
punitive expeditions against the peasants who had seized landed estates. 

After the October Socialist Revolution, the S.R.s, together with the 
bourgeoisie, the landowners and foreign interventionists took up arms 
against Soviet power. p. 396 


Meaning a redistribution: of land. p. 396 


New-Iskrists—Mensheviks, adherents of the new, opportunist Iskra. 

Iskra (The Spark)—the first all-Russia Marxist newspaper, founded 
by V. I. Lenin in 1900. It was published abroad and illegally brought 
into Russia. After the split of the Party at the Second Party Congress 
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(1903), into the revolutionary wing (the Bolsheviks) and the opportunist 
(the Mensheviks), Iskra became the organ of the Mensheviks (from issue 
No. 52) to be known as the “new” Jskra as distinguished from Lenin's 
old Iskra. 

Mensheviks—Russian opportunist Social-Democrats who split away 
from the revolutionary wing of the Party, led by Lenin, at the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. in 1903. In the elections to the central bodies 
of the Party, revolutionary Social-Democrats obtained the majority 
while the opportunist wing, led by Martov, were in the minority (the 
Russian for majority is bolshinstvo and the minority—menshinstvo), 
hence their names, the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 

During the first Russian Revolution of 1905-07 the Mensheviks opposed 
the hegemony of the working class in the revolution and the workers’ 
alliance with the revolutionary peasantry. After the defeat of the revo- 
lution most of the Mensheviks became liquidators: they demanded the 
liquidation of the illegal revolutionary working-class party in favour 
of a legal party that would renounce revolutionary struggle and adant 
its activity to the conditions ofthe reactionary monarchist regime. In 
1917 Mensheviks entered the bourgeois Provisional Government. After 
the victory of the October Socialist Revolution they participated in the 
counter-revolutionary struggle against the Soviet state. p. 397 


Russkiye Vedomosti (Russian Recorder), Syn Otechestva (Son of the Father- 
Jand), Nasha Zhizn (Our Life) and Nashi Dni (Our Days)—newspapers of 
a liberal trend. p. 399 


Osvobozhdeniye (Emancipation)—a journal published abroad from 1902 
to 1905; organ of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

In 1903 the Osvobozhdeniye League appeared with the journal for its 
centre. It took definite shape in January 1904 and existed until October 


1905. p. 399 
See Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party (Marx and En- 
gels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1969, p. 137). p. 39 
See Note 200. p. 405 
See Karl Marx, The Class Struggles in France, 1848 to 1850 (pp. 105-11 
of this book). " p. 406 
See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1969, p. 277. 

p. 408 


Moskovuskiye Vedomosti (Moscow Recorder)—one of the oldest Russian 
newspapers, founded in 1756. From 1905 it was a leading organ of the 
Black Hundreds and was published until] the October Socialist Revolu- 


tion of 1917. p. 408 
See Friedrich Engels, “Flichtlings-Literatur” (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 383). p. 413 


Cadets—members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, the leadin 
party of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie in Russia. It was founde 
in October 1905 and its membership was made up of representatives of 
the bourgeoisie, landowners and bourgeois intellectuals, p. 416 


Bezzaglavisi—a semi-Cadet, semi-Menshevik group of the Russian bour- 
geois intelligentsia, which was formed around the political weekly Bez 
Zaglaviya (Without a Title), published in January-May 1906. Under 
cover of formal non-partisanship, the Bezzaglavtsi propagated the ideas 
of bourgeois liberalism and opportunism and supported the revisionists 
in Russian and international Social-Democracy. p. 416 
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Reference is to the experience of barricade fighting in Moscow in De- 
cember 1905. p. 416 


See Friedrich Engels, “Flichtlings-Literatur” (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 385). p. 420 


See Marx’s letter to L. Kugelmann of March 3, 1869 (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 218). p. 424 


The Duma—a representative body which the tsarist government was 
compelled to convene as a result of the revolutionary events of 1905. 
Formally the Duma was a legislative body, but actually it had no real 
power. Elections to the Duma were not direct, equal or universal. The 
electoral rights of the working-classes and of the non-Russian nationalities 
inhabiting Russia were greatly curtailed, while considerable numbers 
of workers and peasants had no franchise at all. 

By calling the Third Duma (1907-42) the Octobrist Duma (the Octobrist 
Party was a monarchist party of big capitalists), Lenin emphasised its 
anti-popular, reactionary character. p. 422 


Balalaikin—a character in M. Y. Saltykov-Shchedrin’s A Modern Idyll, 
synonymous of a liberal windbag and liar. 

Molchalin—a character from A. S. Griboyedov’s Wit Works Woe, 
personifying servility and toadyism. p. 422 


Proudhonism—an anti-Marxist trend in petty-bourgeois socialism, so 
called after its ideologist, the French anarchist Pierre Joseph Proudhon. 
(For Proudhon see Name Indez.) p. 424 


Bakuninists—representatives of a trend called after M. A. Bakunin, 
ideologist of anarchism. The Bakuninists waged a relentless struggle 
against Marxist theory and the Marxist tactics of the working-class 
movement> Their fundamental principle was a rejection of all forms 
of state, including dictatorship of the proletariat, which revealed their 
failure to understand the historical role of the proletariat. They held 
that a secret revolutionary society, a certain “invisible dictatorship” 
made up of “outstanding” individuals, was to lead people's revolts, after 
which a “stateless” social system would be proclaimed. 

On penetrating into the International, Bakunin made it his object 
to seize control of the General Council. He waged a struggle against 
Marx, using all and every means without scruple. At the Hague Congress 
in 1872, the leaders of anarchism, Bakunin and Guillaume, were expelled 
from the First International for their disorganising activities. Marx 
and Engels sharply criticised the theory and adventurist tactics of the 
Bakuninists. p. 424 


Bernsteintsm—an anti-Marxist, opportunist trend in international Social- 
Democracy that arose in Germany at the end of the nineteenth century 
and derived its name from Eduard Bernstein, the most outspoken ideolo- 
gist of revisionism (for Bernstein see Name Indez.) p. 424 


Neo-Kantianism—a reactionary trend in bourgeois philosophy that arose 
in Germany in the middle of the nineteenth century. The neo-Kantians 
accepted the most reactionary, idealist conceptions of Kant’s philosophy 
and rejected whatever elements of materialism it contained. Under the 
slogan “back to Kant” they preached resurrection of Kant’s idealism 
and fought against dialectical and historical materialism. Engels in 
his book Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy 
characterised the neo-Kantians as “theoretical reactionaries”, wretched 
eclectics and flea-crackers. 

Lenin criticised the neo-Kantians’ philosophy in his book Materialism 
and Empitrio-Criticism. p- 425 
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334 See Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 19. p. 425 
335 Reference is to the Theory of Marginal Utility, advanced in the 18th 
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century. It was supported in the 19th century by the Austrian school 
of political economy (Béhm-Bawerk, Menger and others). The economists 
of this school asserted that the source of value was not the socially neces- 
sary labour but the utility of a commodity. Of decisive significance in 
this respect is the utility of the last increment of any commodity secured, 
which satisfies the least enjoyable want (if a person has ten pieces of 
bread, it will be the utility of the tenth piece). The level of “marginal 
utility” of a commodity depends on the demand for it, its rarity, etc. 
Pp. 
Reference is to the Paris Commune of 1874 and the December 1905 armed 
uprising in Moscow and other cities, which was the apogee of the first 
Russian revolution of 1905-07. p. 428 


Millerandism—an opportunist trend named after the French socialist- 
reformist Millerand, who in 1899 entered the reactionary bourgeois 
government of France and supported its anti-popular policy. p. 428 


The orthodox—German Social-Democrats who opposed revision of Marx- 
ism. p. 429 


Guesdists—a revolutionary, Marxist trend in the French socialist move- 
ment at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century, led by 
Jules Guesde and Paul Lafargue. After the split in the Workers’ Part 
of France in 1882, the Guesdists formed a separate party but retaine 
the old name and remained true to the Havre Party Programme adopted 
in 4880, the theoretical part of which was written by Marx. They advo- 
cated .the independent revolutionary policy of the proletariat. 

In 1901 all champions of revolutionary class struggle, led by Guesde, 
formed the Socialist Party of France (whose members were called 
Guesdists after their leader). 

Jaurésists—followers of the French Socialist Jean Leon Jaurés, who, 
jointly with Millerand, formed a group of Independent Socialists in 
4890s, and headed the Right, reformist wing of the French socialist 
movement. In 1902 they founded the French Socialist Party, which ad- 
hered to reformist principles. 

Broussists (Possibilists)—a petty-bourgeois, reformist trend, led by 
Benoit Malon and Paul Brousse. They repudiated the revolutionary 
programme and tactics of the proletariat and slurred over the socialist 
aims of the working-class movement suggesting that the workers should 
limit their struggle to what was “possible” in the conditions of capita~ 
lism. In 1902, in conjunction with other reformist groups, the Possibi- 
lists founded the French Socialist Party. 

In 1905 the Socialist Party of France and the French Socialist Party 
united to form a single party, which assumed the latter name. p. 429 


The Soctal-Democratic Federation was founded in 1884. Among its lead- 
ers there were reformists (Hyndman and others), anarchists, and revo- 
lutionary Social-Democrats (Harry Quelch, Tom Mann, et al.). The 
last-named group constituted the Left wing of the socialist movement 
in Great Britain. 

Engels criticised the Social-Democratic Federation for sectarianism, 
for its lack of contact with the mass working-class movement in Great 
Britain and for support of the French Possibilists. In 1907 the Social- 
Democratic Federation was renamed the Social-Democratic Party, which 
in 19141, together with Left elements from the Independent Labour Party, 
founded the British Socialist Party. In 1920 that party, as well as the 
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Communist Unity group, played the major part in founding the Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain. 

The Independent Labour Pariy—a reformist organisation founded in 
1893. The membership of the I.L.P. consisted of the new trade unionists 
and members of some of the old trade unions, as well as intellectuals 
and petty bourgeois holding Fabian views. The leader of the party was 
Keir Hardie. 

The Independent Labour Party held a bourgeois-reformist stand, 
devoting its chief attention to parliamentary forms of struggle and par- 
liamentary deals with the Liberal Party. p. 429 


Integralists—representatives of “integral” socialism, a variety of petty- 
bourgeois socialism, who constituted a Centrist trend in the Italian 
Socialist Party. Their leader was Enrico Ferri. In the 1900s the integ- 
Talists fought over a number of questions with the reformists, who held 
extremely opportunist positions and collaborated with the reactionary 
bourgeoisie. p, 428 


See Note 214 p. 429 


“Revolutionary syndicalism”—a petty-bourgeois semi-anarchist trend 
that made its appearance in the labour movement of several West-Euro- 
pean countries at the close of the nineteenth century. 

The syndicalists saw no need for the working class to engage in polit- 
ical struggle, and ie ape the leading role of its Party. 

They believed that by organising a general strike of the workers, the 
trade unions (in France, syndicates) could without a revolution over- 
throw capitalism and take over control of production. p. 429 


Materialism and Empirio-Criticism—the main philosophical work of 
V. I. Lenin, in which he developed Marx’s philosophy, provided answers 
to the basic philosophical questions facing the Party at that period and 
drew philosophical conclusions from the Jatest achievements of natural 
science. 

This book contains two sections from Chapter IV of the work. In them 
Lenin counterposed historical materialism to the Machists’ unscientific 
attempts to substitute “social energetics”, biological and other laws 
for the specific laws of social development. He also exposed the pseudo- 
non-partisanship of bourgeois philosophy. He showed that the develop- 
ment of philosophy in an antagonistic class society inevitably manifests 
itself in the struggle of two philosophic trends—materialism and ideal- 
ism—which express the interests of the progressive and reactionary 
classes respectively. p. 434 


Reference is to the Preface to Marx’s work Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy (see pp. 136-40 of this book). p. 434 


See Marx and Engels, Selected. Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. a 
p. 


Malthusianism—reactionary theory of the English economist Thomas 
Robert Malthus (1766-1834), who claimed in his book An Essay on the 
Principle of Population that the growth of the means of consumption 
lagged behind the growth of the population and that owing to this “ab- 
solute law of population” poverty and hunger was the inevitable lot 
of the popular masses. On the basis of this “law” invented by Malthus 
the Malthusians asserted that wars, epidemics and natural calamities had 
a “beneficial” effect on the development of humanity since they di- 
minished population. 

Marx subjected Malthus’s theory to scathing criticism and proved 
that there was no “absolute law of population” since each socio-economic 
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formation had its own law of population, and that the poverty and hard- 
ships of the masses were the consequence of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction, under which a small number of exploiters appropriated the 
surplus labour of millions of people, and that the transition to the com- 
munist mode of production would create conditions for a full satisfaction 


of the needs of each person. p. 436 
See Note 10. p. 439 
See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, pp. 290, 
306. p. 439 


See Frederick Engels, “Special Introduction to the English edition of 
41892 of Socialism: Utopian and Scientific” (pp. 243-54 of this book: 
p. 4 


Reference is to Engels’s Anti-Dahring (4878), Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
End of Classical German Philosophy (4888) and “Special Introduction to 
the English edition of 1892 to Socialism: Utopian and Scientific”. p. 440 


Lenin quotes a passage from A. V. Lunacharsky's “Sketches of Modern 
Russian Literature”, which was published in Nos. 2 and 3 of Zagranich- 
naya Gazeta (Gazette Etrangére), the weekly newspaper of a group of 
roman emigrants published in Geneva from March 16 to April Ae 

08. p. 44 


Obrazovaniye (Education)—a literary magazine of a popular-scientific 
and socio-political character published in St. Petersburg from 1892 
to 1909. p. 445 


Vekhi (Landmarks)—a symposium containing articles of prominent 
Cadets and other publicists close to them, published in Moscow in 1909. 
In these articles representatives of Russian liberalism renounced the 
revolutionary-democratic traditions of the liberation movement in Rus- 
sia, condemned the 1905-07 Revolution and thanked the tsarist govern- 
ment for having “with its bayonets and jails” saved the privileged sec- 
tions of society from “the fury of the people”. p. 449 


The diehards—the name given by Russian political literature to the 
extreme Right-wing representatives of the reactionary landowner a 

p. 
Otzovism (from the Russian word otosvat—to recall) an opportunist 
trend represented by a small section of the Bolsheviks, which arose 
after the defeat of the 1905-07 Revolution. 

The otzovists demanded the recall of the Social-Democratic deputies 
from the Duma and the rejection of work in the trade unions, co-opera- 
tives and other legal organisations. However, in conditions of reaction 
that set in after the defeat of the revolution the Party could expand its 
connections with the working masses and muster forces for a new revo- 
lutionary upsurge only by combining illegal methods of work with work 
in legal organisations. The otzovists’ policy, which they pursued under 
cover of revolutionary phrases, did immense damage to the Party in 
its work to strengthen ties with the masses. p. 450 


See Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy and Anti-Dihring; Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Mani- 


festo of the Communist Party. p. 453 
See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party 
(pp. 84-102 of this book). p. 457 
See Note 200. p. 457 
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Liquidationism—an opportunist trend that arose among the Menshevik 
Social-Democrats after the defeat of the 1905-07 Revolution. 

The liquidators demanded the dissolution of the revolutionary illegal 
arty of the working class. Summoning the workers to give up the revo- 
utionary struggle against tsarism, they intended to convene a non- 

Party “labour congress” to establish an opportunist “broad” labour party 
which, abandoning revolutionary slogans, would engage only in the 
legal activity permitted by the tsarist government. The policy of the 
liquidators was not supported by the workers. The Prague Conference 
of the R.S.D.L.P. held in January 1912 expelled them from the Party. 

p. 457 


Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, 


p. 351). p. 459 
Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 372. p. 460 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party 
(see pp. 84-94 and 92 of this book). p. 463 


Reference is to the Basle Congress of the Second International held in 
November 1912. It was an extraordinary congress called to express a 
rotest against the Balkan War and the imminent danger of a world 
imperialist war. The Congress adopted a resolution (manifesto) calling 
on the socialists of all countries to “prevent the outbreak of war”. “The 
workers consider it a crime to shoot each other”, the Manifesto said, 
“in the interest and for the profit of capitalism, for the sake of dynastic 
honour and of diplomatic secret treaties.” In the event of war, “socialists 
shall be bound to intervene so that it might be brought to a speedy end, 
and to employ all their forces for utilising the economic and political 
crisis created by the war in order to rouse the masses of people and hasten 
the downbreak of the predominance of the capitalist class.” 

When the world imperialist war broke out in August 1914, most leaders 
of the socialist parties of the Second International betrayed the cause 
of socialism, went back on the Basle resolution and sided with their 
imperialist governments. The Russian Bolsheviks led by Lenin, as well 
as German Left Social-Democrats (Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg 
and others) and some groups in other socialist parties remained true 
to the principles of internationalism and, in conformity with the Basle 
Manifesto, called upon the workers of their countries to fight against 
their own imperialist governments and against the imperialist war. p. 465 


Reference is to the Paris Commune of 1871, the general political strike 
in Russia in October 1905, and the armed uprising in Moscow in Decem- 
ber 1905, as well as in Rostov-on-Don, Krasnoyarsk, Novorossiisk and 
other cities, which was the apogee of the 1905-07 Revolution. pp. 467 


Lenin, with his knowledge of imperialism and proceeding from the law 
he himself had discovered on the unequal economic and political devel- 
opment of capitalism in the epoch of imperialism, came to the conclu- 
sion that the proposition of Marx and Engels that socialist revolution 
could be victorious only if it developed in all, or at least the main, cap- 
italist countries, was no longer applicable in the new conditions. He 
showed that, owing to the unequal economic development, political 
prerequisites for the victory of the socialist revolution could not be 
simultaneously encountered in various countries. Lenin pointed out 
that the aggravation of contradictions, and conflicts among capitalist 
countries weakened the system of imperialism and made it easier 
to break the weakest link of the chain. Therefore, he held, the old 
proposition should be replaced by a new one, that the victory of 
socialism was possible first in several or even in one capitalist country. 
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Mis. brilliant formulation, discovered by Lenin, is given in this 
article. 

In “The Military Programme of the Proletarian Revolution” (see 
pp. 499-500 of this book) Lenin again returns to this question, thus 
stressing its great importance. p. 468 


See Note 230. p. 470 


Dreyfus case—the trial of the Jew Dreyfus, a French General Staff officer, 
whom the reactionary monarchists among the French military, bent on 
provocation, falsely charged in 1894 with espionage and high treason. 
The French reactionaries took advantage of the framed-up indictment 
of Dreyfus, who was sentenced to life imprisonment, to foment aati- 
Semitism and attack the republican regime and democratic liberties. 
Owing to the mass campaign for a re-examination of the Dreyfus case 
that developed in France, with Emile Zola and other prominent pro- 
gressive intellectuals coming out in his defence, Dreyfus was pardoned 
in 1899 and acquitted in 1906. p. 474 


The Zabern incident took place in November 1913. It was caused. by 
Pruesian officer’s insulting treatment of Alsatians, which led to an out- 
burst of indignation among the local population, most of whom were of 
French origin, against the oppression of Prussian militarism. p. 474 


Cultural-national autonomy—an opportunistic programme on the nation- 
al question advanced in the 1890s by the Austrian Social-Democrats 
Otto Bauer and Karl Renner. Its basic proposition was that all persons of 
the same nationality, irrespective of what part of the iaalet they lived 
in, should form an autonomous national union, which would have full 
supervision of public education (separate schools for each nationality) 
and other cultural activities. 

This policy would have strengthened the influence of the church and 
of the reactionary nationalistic ideology within each nationality and 
hampered the organisation of the working class by enhancing the division 


of workers according to nationality. ‘ p. 475 
See Karl Marx, “Confidential Communication” (Marx and Engels, Select- 
ed Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 176). p. 477 


See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “Articles from the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung”. The proposition quoted by Lenin is from Engels’s article “Der 
Prager Aufstand” (The Prague Uprising). The book, used by Lenin, 
did not mention the author of the article. p. 477 


Reference is to Marx’s propositions on the Irish question, contained 
in his letter to L. Kugelmann of November 29, 1869, and to Engels of 
December 10, 1869. Lenin quotes from Marx’s letter to Engels of Novem- 
ber 2, 1867. p- 477 


The Augean stables—in Greek mythology, the stables of King Augeas of 
Elis that had not been cleaned for many years; the stables were cleans- 
ed in one day by Heracles, as one of his labours. The expression is used 
to denote any collection of rubbish and filth or any extreme neglect and 


disorder in affairs. p. 478 
See Friedrich Engels “Der demokratische Panslavismus” (The Demo- 
cratic Pan-Slavism). p. 478 


By qualifying this argument as an Octobrist one Lenin points out that 
it is quite in line with the position of the Octobrists, the counter-revolu- 
tionary party of industrial and commercial bourgeoisie and big land- 
owners. p. 480 
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™7 See Note 200. p. 484 
378 Karl Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme” (see pp. 159-173 of this 
book). p. 484 
378 See Note 270. p. 482 
380 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, pp. 351. 
p- 484 


381 The Zimmerwald Left group was founded on Lenin's initiative at the 
International Socialist Conference held in Zimmerwald in September 
1915. There were delegates from the Central Committee of the R.S.D.L.P., 
the Left Social-Democrats of Sweden, Norway, Switzerland and Germany, 
the Polish Social-Democratic opposition and the Social-Democrats 
of the Latvian area. The Zimmerwald Left group, headed by Lenin, 
waged a struggle against the Centrist majority of the Conference. The 
group elected an executive body—a Bureau and published the journal 
Vorbote (Herald) in German, which carried a number of articles by Lenin. 
The Bolsheviks were the leading force in the Zimmerwald Left group. 

p. 484 
“Imperialist economism”—the name given by Lenin to an opportunist 
trend that arose among Russian Social-Democrats during the First World 
War of 1914-18. Representatives of that trend, Bukharin, Pyatakov and 
others, opposed the slogan of the right of nations to self-determination 
because, they asserted, there could be no national liberation movements 
and national wars in the era of imperialism. 

The “imperialist economists” interpreted Marxism in an extremely 
dogmatic and simplified manner and believed that since in the era of 
imperialism the working class was faced with the task of accomplishing 
the socialist revolution, it was inexpedient to wage struggle for democ- 
racy, for political freedoms, the emancipation and national indepen- 
dence of oppressed peoples, etc. 

Some views of the “imperialist economists” were shared by the Left 
Social-Democrats of Holland, Poland and other countries. Lenin pointed 
out that “imperialist economism” was an international disease. p. 487 
283 The quotation is from Engels'’s The Origin of the Family, Private Prop- 

erty and the State (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 
1970, p. 329). p. 492 
284 Suzdal daubing—the name given to the crude, primitive icons produced 
in pre-revolutionary Russia by peasant artisans in the Suzdal uyezd. 
It implies work done in a crude, superficial fashion. p. 494 


285 Golos (Voice)—a Menshevik weekly published in Paris from September 
1914 to January 1915. From January 1915 the neswpaper Nashe Slovo 
(Our Word) was published in its place. 

The Organising Committee (0.C.)—leading centre of the Mensheviks 
set up at the August conference of the liquidators in 1912. 
Semkovsky’s article “Decay of Russia?”, which Lenin evidently has 
in mind, was published in No. 45 of Nashe Slovo, on March 21, ec 
p. 


286 See Karl Marx, “Author's Preface to the Second Edition of The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte” (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 


Vol. 1, Moscow, 1969, p. 395). p. 502 
287 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. ty 
p. 


288 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. a 
p- 
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See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 408. 
p. 504 
See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, pp. 440-52. 
p. 505 


391 War industries committees were established in Russia in May 1915 by 


the big imperialist bourgeoisie to help the tsarist monarchy in war. 
In an attempt to bring the workers under their influence and inculcate 
defencist sentiments, the bourgeoisie decided to organise “workers’ 
groups” in these committees so as to create the impression of “a class 
peace” between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat in Russia. The Bol- 
sheviks boycotted the war industries committees with the support of 
the majority of workers. From the Mensheviks 10 representatives were 
elected to the “workers’ group” with K. A. Gvozdyov at the head. oe 
p- 


The Chkhetdze faction—the Menshevik group in the Fourth Duma led 
by N. S. Chkheidze. During the First World War it officially held a Cen- 
trist stand but actually supported the policy of the Russian social-chau- 
vinists. p- 509 


Nashe Dyelo (Our Cause)—a Menshevik monthly, chief organ of the 
rt Tee and Russian social-chauvinists, published in Petrograd 
in 1915. 

Golos Truda (Voice of Labour)—a legal Menshevik paper published 
in Samara in 1916. p. 509 


See Note 285. p. 509 
See Engels’s letter to Sorge of November 29, 1886 (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 395). p. 914 
See Note 212. p. 515 
Lenin here quotes the words of Mephistopheles from Goethe's Faust. 
Erster Teil, Studierzimmer. p. 516 


The expression “His Majesty’s Opposition” belongs to P. N. Milyukov, 
the leader of the Cadet Party. In a speech made at a luncheon given by 
the Lord Mayor of London on June 19, 1909, Milyukov said: “So long as 
there is a legislative chamber in Russia which controls the budget, the 
Russian Opposition will-remain the Opposition of His Majesty, not to 
His Majesty.” p. 518 


“No Tsar, but a workers’ government”—a slogan advanced by Trotsky 

during the 1905 revolution. It became one of the basic postulates of 

Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution—a revolution without the 

peasantry, which was counterposed to Lenin's theory of the development 

of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into the socialist revolution, 

with the hegemony of the proletariat in the movement of the whole people. 
p: 


See Karl Marx, The Civil War in France. Address of the General Council 
of the International Working Men's Associatton and Frederick Engels, 
Introduction to Marx's The Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Se- 
lected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 217-30 and 178-89). p. 518 


Blanquism—a trend in the French socialist movement headed by the 
outstanding revolutionary and prominent representative of French uto- 
pian communism—Louis Auguste Blanqui. The weak point of the 
Blanquists was their conviction thatthe revolution could be carried out 
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by a small eroae of conspirators and their lack of understanding of the 
need to draw the working masses into the revolutionary movement. 
p. 518 


See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Preface to the 1872 German Edition 
of the Manifesto of the Communist Party; Karl Marx, The Civil War 
in France. Address of the General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association and “Critique of the Gotha Programme”; Engels's 
letter to A. Bebel of March 18-28, 1875 and Marx's letters to L. Kugel- 
mann of April 12 and 17, 1871 (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, 
Moscow, 1969, p. 98; Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 217-24; Vol. 3, Moscow, 
4970, i 9-30; Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965. 
pp. 290-96, 262-64). p. 519 


Reference is to G. V. Plekhanov’s work Anarchism and Socialism. 
p. 549 


Clausewitz K. Hinterlassene Werke tiber Krieg und Kriegfihrung. Bd. I, 
T. 1. Vom Krtege. Berlin, Diimmler, 1832, XXVIII, 371 S. p. 521 


The State and Revolution—an outstanding work of creative Mafxism. 

In this book Lenin demonstrated that the question of the state wes one 
of the fundamental issues of Marxism and showed how Marx's and En- 
gels’s views of the state developed. He analysed the connection between 
the state and the class character of society, substantiated the historical 
necessity and inevitability of the socialist revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, set out the essence and the tasks of the proletar- 
ian state and proletarian democracy and developed Marx’s erst 
on socialism and communism. The book includes Chapters I, II, IJ 
and V of this work. p- 525 


Hegel set forth his theory of the state in the concluding part of his book 
Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (Principles of the Philosophy of 
Right) published in 1821. Marx gives a comprehensive analysis of Hegel's 
book (particularly §§ 261-313 dealing with the question of the state) 
in his work Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechts Philosophie (A Contribution 


to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right). _ p. 526 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3. Moscow, 1970, pp. pete 
p. 52 
See Note 212. p. 527 
See Note 2144. p- 527 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 327, ing 
p. 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, pp. polar 
p. 52 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 328. én 
p. 5 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 328. a5) 
p. 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 329. asi 
p. 
Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 329. sas 
p- 


Marx and Engcls, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 330. 24 
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327 


Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, pp. 332-33. p. 534 


Reference is to Marx's “Critique of the Gotha Programme” (section IV) 
and Engels’s Anti-Dihring, and also Engels’s letter to A. Bebel of March 
48-28, 1875 (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 290-96). a p. 536 


Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 754. p. 536 


The Thirty Years’ War (1618-48)—the European war caused by the struggle 
between Protestants and Catholics. It began with a revolt in Bohemia 
against the tyranny of the Hapsburg monarchy and the onslaught of 
Catholic reaction. The European states which then entered the war 
formed two camps. The Spanish and Austrian Hapsburgs and the Catholic 
princes of Germany, who rallied to the Catholic church and were sup- 
ported by the Pope, opposed the Protestant countries—Bohemia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Dutch Republic, and a number of German states 
that had accepted the Reformation. The Protestant countries were sup- 
ported by the French kings, enemies of the Hapsburgs. Germany became 
the chief battlefield and object of military plunder and predatory claims. 
The war ended in 1648 with the signing of the Peace Treaty of Westpha- 
lia, which completed the political dismemberment of Germany. p. 537 


See p. 224 of this book. p. 537 
See p. 83 of this book. p- 538 
See pp. 94, 101 of this book. p. 539 
See Notes 212 and 2144. p. 540 
See pp. 128-129 of this book. p. 542 


The Second International—an international association of socialist 
parties founded in 1889. With the development of imperialism oppor- 
tunist tendencies began to prevail there. When the First World War broke 
out in 1914, the opportunist leaders of the Second International openly 
supported the imperialist policy of their bourgeois governments. The 
Second International collapsed. p. 542 


As a result of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia, the tsarist 
autocracy was overthrown on February 27 (March 12), 1917, and a bour- 


geois Provisional Government was formed. p. 544 

Black’ Hundreds—monarchist gangs formed by the tsarist police to fight 

the revolutionary movement. p. 044 

See Notes 212, 214 and 223. p. 544 

See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. We 
p- 


Reference is to the “Second Address of the General Council of'tho Inter- 
national Working Men's Association on the Franco-Prussian War. To the 
Members of the International Working Men’s Association in Europe and 
the United States” written by Marx in London between September 6 and 
9, 1870 (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969. 
pp. 195-201). p. 548 


332 See Marx’s letter to L. Kugelmann of April 12, 1871 (Marx and En 


gels, 
Selected Correspondence, 1965, p. 263). p. 948 


333 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1969, p. 99. 


p. 549 
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*4 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 217 
p. 549 


385 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, pp. 262-63. 
p. 549 


386 See p. 104 of this book. p. 554 
387 Seo Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 217, 
248, 219, 220, 224. p: 553 


*8 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 222. 
p. 554 


330 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, a arn 
221. 555 


340 Dyelo Naroda (People’s Cause)—a daily newspaper, organ of the ae 
Rerolatouary Party, published in Petrograd from March 1917 to July 
494 op. 55 

*41 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 221. 

p. 559 


43 The Girondists—a bourgeois political group during the French bourgeois 
revolution of the close of the 18th century. They represented the inter- 
ests of the moderate bourgeoisie and vacillated between revolution 
and counter-revolution, pursuing a policy of compromise with the 
monarchy. p. 562 


43 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 224 

and 222. p. 562 

$4 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. ao 
p. 

%45 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, pp. re 
p. 


846 Seo Marx's letter to Bracke of May 5, 1875 and Engels’s letter to A. Be- 
bel of March 28, 1875. Engels's letter to A. Bebel of March 28, 1875 
is analysed in Chapter IV of this work, which is not included in this 
book (Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, ae 

4 


290-96, 296-97). p- 
347 See pp. 174-72 of this book. p. 565 
8 See p. 172 of this book. p- 566 
% See p. 101 of this book. p. 566 
a80 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. . eT 
351 See Engels’s letter to A. Bebel of March 28, 1875 (Marx and iad, 

Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 294). p- 568 
382 See p. 163 of this book. p. 570 
353 See p. 164 of this book. p. 574 
a34 See p. 164-65 of this book. p. 572 


485 See p. 165 of this book. p. 573 


3t@ Reference is to the students of a seminary portrayed by N. G. Pomyalov- 
sky in his Sketches of Seminary Life, notorious for their extreme ignorance 
and barbarous customs. p. 574 
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387 Reference is to the large demonstration of Petrograd workers and sol- 
diers that started spontaneously and had for its slogan “All power to the 
Soviets!” p. 580 


358 The counter-revolutionary revolt, headed by the tsarist general Korni- 
lov, which started on August 25 (September 7), 1917. The Bolshevik 
Party called on the revolutionary workers and soldiers to fight the coun- 
ter-revolution. Red Guard units were swiftly organised and the advance 
of the Kornilov troops was stopped. The revolt was suppressed. Under 
the pressure of the masses, the Provisional Government was compelled to 
order the arrest and prosecution of Kornilov and his accomplices. p. 580 


389 The All-Russia Democratic Conference was held in Petrograd from Se 
tember 14 to 22 (September 27 to October 5), 1917. It was called by the 
Mensheviks and S.R.s with the purpose of weakening the mounting 
revolutionary movement. The Conference was attended by delegates 
from petty-bourgeois parties, the Soviets, trade unions, Zemstvos, com- 
mercial and industrial bourgeoisie and military units. The Bolsheviks 
took part in the conference in order to expose the Mensheviks and S.R.s. 
The Democratic Conference set up a Pre-parliament (Provisional Coun- 
cil of the Republic), which was an attempt to stop the revolution and 
introduce bourgeois parliamentarism. p. 584 


360 The Alexandrinsky Theatre in Petrograd was the place where the Demo- 
cratic Conference was convened. 

The Peter and Paul Fortress in Petrograd served as a prison for polit- 

ical convicts before the October Revolution. p. 583 


381 Officer cadets—pupils of military officers’ schools in tsarist Russia. 
During the October Socialist Revolution and immediately after it, 
military cadets in Petrograd, Moscow and some other cities tried to 
offer armed resistance to the revolutionary people and Soviet power, but 
they were defeated. 

The Savage Diviston—a division formed during the First World War 
from volunteer mountaineers of the Caucasus. General Kornilov tried 
to use jt as a shock force in his assault on revolutionary Petrograd. p. 583 


Novaya Zhizn people—Mensheviks grouped round the newspaper Novaya 
Zhizn, which was published from April 1917 to July 1918. p. 593 


38 Lenin quotes from Engels's Anti-Dithring (see Engels, Anti-Dithring, 
Moscow, 1969, p. 336). p. 595 


The Constituent Assembly was convened on January 5, 1918. The elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly were actually held on party lists drawn 
up before the October Socialist Revolution, and its composition ex- 
pressed the old balance of forces when the bourgeoisie was in power. This 
led to a sharp contradiction between the will of the great majority of 
people who had fought for Soviet power and the policy pursued by the 
Menshevik and S.R. majority of the Constituent Assembly which ex- 
pressed the interests of the bourgeoisie and landowners. Since the Con- 
stituent Assembly refused to discuss the Declaration of Rights of the 
Working and Exploited People and approve the decrees on peace, on the 
land, and on the transfer of the power to the Soviets, it was dissolved 
by a decree of the Central Executive Committee on January 6 (19), 1918. 

p. 595 


365 Reference is to K. Kautsky's pamphlet Dictatorship of the Proleer ot: 
p. 60. 


36 Quoted from Marx’s “Critique of the Gotha Programme” (see p. 172 of 
this book). p. 604 
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367 See Engels’s letter to A. Bebel of March 18-28, 1875 (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, 1965, p. 293). p. 608 


#68 This proposition is contained in Engels’s Introduction to Karl Marx's 
‘The Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Mos- 


cow, 1969, p. 4186). p. 610 
369 Lenin quotes Engels’s article “On Authority” (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, p. 379). p. 610 


370 See Marx’s letter to L. Kugelmann on April 12, 1871 (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 262); Marx’s The Civil War 
in France (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 
217, 222-23) and Engels’s 18914 Introduction to Marx’s The Civil War 
in France (see p. 241 of this book). p. 640 


371 See Preface to the 1872 German edition of the Manifesto of the Commu- 
nist Party, written by Marx and Engels (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1969, p. 99). p. 644 


972 See Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 328). 


p. 612 

979 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 294. 
p. 613 

374 See p. 241 of this book. p. 613 
375 See Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. ere 

p. 61 
376 See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1969, pp. 220 
and 221. p. 613 


357 Whigs and Tories—political parties in Britain that took shape in the 
1870s and 1880s. The Whigs expressed the interests of the financial and 
commercial bourgeoisie and also a section of the aristocracy that have 
become bourgeoisified. The Whigs founded the, Labour Party. ‘The Tories 
represented the big landowners and the upper sections of the Church 
of England. They championed the old, feudal traditions of Great Brit- 
ain and epee all liberal and progressive demands. Subsequently they 

n 


founded the Conservative Party. The parties of Whigs and Tories al- 
ternately came to power. p. 614 
878 See Note 268. p. 614 


379 Reference is to the cruel suppression of the Irish uprising against 
British rule in 1916. 

Ulster—a region in north-eastern Ireland inhabited mainly by Eng- 

lish people; the troops from Ulster, together with English troops, took 

part in suppressing the uprising of the Irish people. p. 614 


38° Shylock—a usurer from ener eapesrs comedy The Merchant of Venice, 
who demanded a pound of flesh from his debtor as agreed in the contract. 
p. 618 


381 See Note 326. p. 618 


382 Reference is to the plot to surrender Petrograd directed by the counter- 
revolutionary organisation “National Centre”, which guided the acti- 
vities of a number of anti-Soviet groups. p. 624 


383 Reference is to the Berne International which was founded by the leaders 
of West-European socialist parties at the Berne conference in 1919, in 


—— 


he 
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place of the Second International which ceased to exist on the outbreak 
of the First World War. 

The Berne International actually played the role of servitor to the 
international bourgeoisie. p. 622 


Sadowa—a village near the town of Koniggratz (now Hradec Kralove, 
Czechoslovakia), where a battle was fought on July 3, 1866. The battle 
ended in the complete victory of Prussia over Austria and settled the 
outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. p. 625 


See Note 326. p. 646 
See Frederick Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, pp. 128-129. p. 647 


The Third, Communist International—a union of Communist Parties 
of various countries, an international revolutionary organisation of the 
proletariat, founded in 1949. 

Its foundation was necessitated by the whole situation in the working- 
class movement, which had split on the outbreak of the First World War 
when the opportunist leaders of the Second International betrayed the 
cause of socialism, and the Second International collapsed. 

The Communist International re-established and strengthened con- 
nections between the working people of all countries and played a great 
part in exposing opportunism in the international working-class move- 
ment, strengthening the youne Communist Parties, working out the 
strategy and tactics of the international Communist movement. 

In May 1943 the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
adopted a decision to dissolve the Communist International pointing 
out that the organisational form of uniting the workers had outlived 
itself and did not answer the requirements of the new historical period. 


p. 653 
The programme of the R.S.D.L.P. was adopted at the Second Party 
Congress in August 1903. p. 660 


Zarya (Dawn)—a Marxist scientific and political journal published by 
the Editorial Board of Jskra in Stuttgart in 1901-02. 


For Iskra see Note 214. p. 660 
Quoted from the resolution of the Third Congress of the R.S.D.L.P- 
“On the Armed Uprising”. p. 664 


Reference is to Lenin’s articles “The Historical Meaning of the Inner- 
Party Struggle in Russia” and “Strike Statistics.in Russia”. p- 664 


See Note 214. p. 662 
See Note 387. p. 663 
See Note 60. p. 664 
See Karl Marx “Die Krisis und die Kontrerevolution” (The Crisis and 
Counter-revolution). p. 664 


Frankfurt Assembly—All-German National Assembly which was con- 
vened after the 1848 revolution in Germany and went into session in 
May 1848 in Frankfurt-am-Main. The main object of the Assembly was 
to put an end to olitical disunity and work out an all-German consti- 
tution. However, because of the cowardice and vacillations of the liber- 
al majority of the Assembly and the irresoluteness and inconsistency 
of its petty-bourgeois Left wing the Assembly abstained from taking 
over the supreme state power and could not adopt a resolute stand on 
the main problems of the 1848-49 German revolution. 

In June 1849 the Assembly was dissolved. p- 664 
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The Ninth of January 1905—“Bloody Sunday”, the day on which over 
440 thousand Petersburg workers, carrying gonfalons and icons and 
accompanied by their wives and children, marched to the Winter Palace 
to present a petition to the tsar. On the order of the tsar, his troops opened 
fire on the peaceful procession; over a thousand people were killed and 
about five thousand wounded. The events of January 9 marked the begin- 
ning of the revolution of 1905-07. p. 665 


See Note 223. p-. 665 


Reference is to the weekly nevene et Nasha Zhizn (Our Life), which 
was published at intervals in St. Petersburg from November 1904 to 
July 1906. p. 666 


The First Duma, dominated by the Cadets and groups close to them, was 
convened in April 1906. It did not carry out any reforms and was dis- 
solved by the tsarist government in July 1906. p. 667 


The Bulygin Duma—a consultative representative body, which the 
tsarist government promised to convene in August 1905. The draft law 
on its convocation was worked out by the Minister for the Interior Buly- 
gin. According to the draft only landowners, capitalists and a small 
section of rich peasants could be elected to the Duma. The elections to 
the Duma did not take place. p. 667 


Brentanoism—a political trend originated by the German bourgeois 
economist Lujo Brentano. Brentano preached a “class peace” in capita- 
list society and asserted that the social contradictions of capitalism 
could be overcome without resorting to class struggle, and that the la- 
bour problem could be solved and the interests of workers and capitalists 
reconciled through the establishment of reformist trade unions, and 
factory legislation. p. 673 


Bez Zaglaviya (Without a Title)—a political weekly published in St. 
Petersburg and edited by S. N. Prokopovich, who worked in close co- 
operation with Kuskova and others. The Bez Zaglaviya supporters, a 
semi-Cadet, semi-Menshevik group of Russian bourgeois intellectuals, 
supported revisionists in the Russian and international Social-Demo- 
cratic movement. p. 673 


Reference is to the disagreements in the Social-Democratic group of the 
German Reichstag over the shipping subsidies (Dampfersubvention). 
Late in 1884 German Reichchancellor Bismarck, in pursuance of the 
expansionist colonial policy of Germany, demanded from the Reichstag 
that it approve subsidies to the shipping companies for establishing 
regular shipping routes to East Asia, Australia and Africa. The Left 
wing of the Social-Democratic group, led by Bebel and Liebknecht, re- 
jected the subsidies, but the Right wing, which constituted the majority, 
declared itself in favour of granting subsidies, even before the official 
debate on the question. But they made a number of reservations, in 
particular that the ships for the new lines should be built at German 
shipyards. Only after the Reichstag declined this demand did the whole 
group unanimously come out against the government bill. The behav- 
iour of the majority of the group was criticised by the newspaper So- 
zialdemokrat and Social-Democratic organisations. p. 674 


The “Youth”—the petty-bourgeois semi-anarchist opposition in the 
German Social-Democratic Party, which emerged in 1890. Its central 
group consisted of young writers and students (hence the name) who 
aspired to the role of theoreticians and leaders in the party. The oppo- 
sition did not understand the changes that took place after the annul- 


. lished daily in St. Petersburg from October 27 to December 3, 4 
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ment of the Anti-Socialist Law (4878-90) and denied the need for making 
use of legal forms of struggle. They opposed the participation of Social- 
Democrats in parliament, and accused the Party of opportunism and 
defending the interests of the petty bourgeoisie. Engels waged struggle 
against the “Youth” group. 

The Erfurt Congress of the German Social-Democratic Party held 
in October 1891 expelled some leaders of the “Youth” group from the 
Party. p. 675 


See Note 232. p. 675 


Severny Golos (Voice of the North)—a legal paper, organ of the R.S.D.L.P., 
which appeared in St. Petersburg from December 6 to 8, 1905 and was 
edited jointly by the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. 
Nachalo (The peeing) a legal daily Menshevik pengpe rer, pub- 
lished in St. Petersburg from November 13 to December 2, 1905. 
Novaya Zhizn (New Life)—the first legal Bolshevik ga ae ee 
08. p. 


Polyarnaya Zvezda (The Pole Star)—a weekly journal, mouthpiece of 
the Right wing of the Constitutional-Democratic Party. It was edited 
by P. B. Struve and published in St. Petersburg from December 15, 
1905 to March 19, 1906. 

Nasha Zhisn (Our Life)—a daily newspaper of Menshevik leanings, 
apr in St. Petersburg at intervals, from November 6, 1904 to 
uly 44, 1906. 

Blank was on its editorial board. p. 676 


See Note 214. p. 684 


Lenin’s article “Our Revolution” was written apropos of the third and 
fourth volumes of Notes on the Revolution by N. Sukhanov, a prominent 
Menshevik. p. 686 


Lenin evidently refers to the characterisation of the Paris Commune as 
a “thoroughly expensive political form” given by Marx in his work The 
Civil War in France (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, Mos- 
cow, 1969, p. 223) and the high appraisal of the “elasticity” of the Pa- 
risians given in Marx’s letter to E Kugelmann of April 12, 1871 (see 
Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 263). p. 686 
Lenin refers to the following passage from Marx’s letter to Engels of 
April 16, 1856: “The whole thing in Germany will depend on the possi- 
bility of backing the proletarian revolution by some second edition of 
the Peasant War. Then the affair will be splendid” (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 92). p. 686 


See Note 326. p. 687 


The Brest Peace Treaty was signed between Soviet Russia and the Quad~ 
ruple Alliance (Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey) 
in Brest-Litovsk in March 1918. The terms were extremely onerous for 
Soviet Russia. But in spite of its being a great burden on the Soviet 
economy, the Brest Peace Treaty gave Soviet Russia a peaceful respite 
and allowed her to muster forces for the defeat of the counter-revolu- 
tionary bourgeoisie in the coming Civil War. p- 688 


The New Economic Policy (NEP)—the economic policy of the proletarian 
state in the period of transition from capitalism to socialism. It was 
called new in contrast to War Communism, the economic policy which 
the Soviet government was obliged to pursue in the period of foreign 
military intervention and the Civil War. This latter policy was based 
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on extreme centralisation of production and distribution, prohibition 
of freedom of the trade and introduction of the surplus-appropriation 
system, under which the peasants were obliged to deliver the state all 
surplus products. 

Under the New Economic Policy, introduced after the Civil War, trade 
became the basic form of contact between socialist industry and small 

easant farming. With the repeal of the surplus-appropriation system 
in favour of a tax in kind, the peasants were able to hispose of their 
surplus products at will, sell them on the open market and purchase the 
manufactured goods they needed. 

The New Economic Policy permitted a certain margin of capitalist 
enterprise for some time but the basic economic positions were held 
by the proletarian state. NEP envisaged a development of productive 
forces, raising agriculture on a higher level and accumulating funds 
necessary for building socialist industry. p. 688 
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A 


Adler, Friedrich (4879-1960)—one 
of the Right-wing leaders of 
Austrian  Social-Democracy; 
member of the Centrist Two- 
and-a-Half International 
(4924-23).—649 

Aitkin, John (41747-1822)—English 
promoters radical publicist. — 
3 


Alexander III of Macedon (The 
Great) (356-323 B.C.)—soldier 
and statesman.—52 

Annenkov, Pavel Vasilyevtch (1812- 
4887)—Russian liberal land- 
owner, man of letters.—273 

Appian (end of the ist century-170s 
A.D.)—Roman historian. —234 

Arkwright, Richard (1732-1792)— 
English industrialist; misap- 
propriated a number of pat- 
ents for inventions made in 
England.—249 

Augustus (Gaius Julius Caesar Oc- 
tavianus) (63 B.C.-14 A.D.)— 
4st Roman Emperor (27 B.C.- 
44 A.D.).—26, 307 

Avenarius, Richard (41843-1896)— 
German idealist philosopher; 
formulated the main proposi- 
tions of empirio-criticism, a 
reactionary philosophy resur- 
recting the subjective ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and Hume.— 
437, 441, 443, 445, 446 

Avksentyev, Nikolai Dmitriyevich 
(1878-1943)—one of the lead- 


ers of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party. After the Feb- 
ruary 1917 bourgeois-democra- 
tic revolution Minister of the 
Interior in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government.—531, 
556 

Avramov, P. F. (c. 1875-1906)— 
Cossack officer who displayed 
great cruelty during the sup- 
pression by the tsarist troops 
of the peasant movement in 
Tambov Gubernia in 1905; 
he subjected Maria Spiridono- 
va, a Socialist-Revolutionary, 
to torture during the interro- 
gation. —670-72 

Azelrod, Lyubov Isaakovna (Ortho- 
dox) (1868-1946)— philosopher 
and literary critic, participant 
in the Social-Democratic move- 
ment, Menshevik; criticised 
Economism, neo-Kantianism 
and empirio-criticism in her 
works, —431 

Axelrod, Pavel Borisovich (1850- 
4928)—one of the leaders of 
Menshevism, an opportunist 
trend in Russian  Social- 
Democracy.—385, 467 


B 


Bailly, Jean Sylvain (4736-1793) — 

prom ene figure in the French 

ourgeois Revolution of the 

end of the 18th century, a lead- 

er of the liberal constitu- 
tional bourgeoisie.—121 
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Bakunin, Mikhail Alexandrovich 

(1814-1876)—anarchist ideolo- 
ist (see also Note 234).— 
86, 564 

Barbes, Rhee casi AL 
Frenc! tty- ois demo- 
crat, active ii tho 1848 rev- 
olution; was sentenced to life 
imprisonment and amnestied 
in 1854.—4134, 

Barrot, Odilon (4791-41873)—French 
politician, participant in the 
Tevoiution of 1830; subsequ- 
ently, leader of the liberal- 
monarchist bourgeois opposi- 
tion; from December 1848 to 
October 1849 headed the Min- 
istry supported by the Party 
of Order.—270. 

Barth, Ernst Emil Paul (1858- 
1922)—-German _ philosopher, 
sociologist and teacher; from 
1890 lectured in Leipzig Univer- 
sity.—290, 291, 302, 303, 305 

Bauer, Bruno (4809-1882) —German 
idealist ‘philosopher, a pro- 
minent Young Hegelian.—46, 
17, 26-28, 37, 38, 40-43 

Bauer, Otto (4882-1938)—a leader 
of the Austrian Social-Demo- 
cratic Party and the Second 
International, ideologist of 
“Austro-Marxism", which cam- 
ouflaged rejection of revo- 
lutionary Marxism, of the 
class struggle of the prole- 
tariat, with Marxist phraseolo- 
py. One of the authors of the 

ourgeois nationalist theory 
of “cultural-national autono- 
my” (see Note 270).—475, 482, 
649, 657 

Bayle, Pierre (1647-1706)—French 
philosopher, Sceptic.—-237 

Basarov (Rudnev), Vladimir Alezan- 

drovich (4874-1939)— Russian 
phitccapher and economist, 
ocial-Democrat. During the 
revolution of 1905-07 contri- 
buted to Bolshevik publica- 
tions; after the defeat of the 
revolution departed from Bol- 
shevism. Together with A. A. 
Bogdanov revised Marxist phi- 
losophy from the standpoint of 
idealism and  empirio-criti- 
cism.—425, 432, 433, 445 


Bebel, August (1840-1913)—a pro- 
minent leader of the German 
Social-Democrats and the in- 
ternational working-class 
movement. Began his political 
activity in the first half of 
the 1860s; was member of the 
First International. In 4869, 
with Liebknecht, founded the 
German Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party; elected to the 
Reichstag several times. In 
the 1890s and beginning of 
the 1900s opposed reformism 
and revisionism in the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic 
movement.—264, 564, 568 

Beesly, Edward Spencer (1834- 
4915)—English historian and 
positivist philosopher. Popular- 
ised Auguste Comte’s ideas in 
England and translated his 
works into English.—439 

Belinsky, Vissarton Grigoryevich 
(18414-1848)—Russian revolu- 
tionary democrat, literary cri- 
tic and publicist, materialist 
philosopher. —385 

Belorussov, Alexei. Stanislavovich 
(1859-1949) —Russian bourgeois 

ublicist; after the Octo- 

fa Socialist Revolution of 
1917 participated in the work 
of various counter-revolu- 
tionary organisations.—5S0 

Bernstein, Eduard (41850-4932)— 
leader of the extreme opportu- 
nist wing in the German Social- 
Democratic movement and the 
Second International, theore- 
tician of revisionism and refor- 
mism. In 1896-98 he pub- 
lished, in the Neue Zeit, a 
series of articles entitled “Pro- 
bleme des Sozialismus” (Prob- 
lems of Socialism), issued 
later as a separate book, Die 
Voraussetzungen des Sozialis- 
mus und die Aufgaben der So- 
zialdemokratie (Prerequisites of 
Socialism and the Tasks of 
Social-Democracy), in which he 
revised philosophical, econom- 
ic and political tenets of 
revolutionary Marxism.—302, 
380-83, 424, 428, 554, 560-61, 
579, 603, 611, 660, 673, 675 
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Bismarck, Otto (1815-1898)—Prus- 
sian and German statesman 
and diplomat. Forcibly ac- 
complished the unification of 
German states into a united 
German empire under Prussian 
hegemony. From 1871 to 
4890 directed Germany's home 
and foreign policy. In 1878 
promulgated the Anti-Social- 
ist Law.—167, 168, 191, 258, 
ze 262, 264, 270, 271, 407, 

Bissolati, Leonida (1857-1920)—a 
founder of the Italian Social- 
ist Party and leader of its 
reformist Right wing. In 1942 
was expelled from the party.— 
508, 555 

Blanc, Louis (41811-1882)—French 
petty-bourgeois socialist, his- 
torian. During the 1848 revo- 
lution entered the Provisional 
Government and headed the 
commission for “studying the 
labour question”; his com- 
promi tactics helped the 
ourgeoisie to divert the work- 
ers from the revolutionary 
struggle. Elected a member 
of the National Assembly in 
February 1871, he remained 
in the camp of the enemies of 
the Paris Commune.—117, 120, 
518, 610 

Blank, Rufim Markovich (b. 1866)— 
Russian liberal publicist, ad- 
hered to the Left wing of the 
Cadet Party.—667-7Q, 672-77 

Blanqui, Louis Auguste (4805- 
4881)—French revolutionary, 
utopian Communist, partici- 
pant in Paris insurrections 
and revolutions from 1830 to 
1870; headed several secret 
revolutionary societies. His 
prison terms added up to over 
thirty-six years. 

In his strivings to seize pow- 
er with the aid of a small 
group of revolutionary con- 
spirators, he failed to under- 
stand that the organisation 
.of the masses for revolutionary 
struggle had a decisive role 
to play. Although Marx, En- 
gels and Lenin highly appre- 


ciated his services to the rev- 
olutionary cause, they crit- 
icised him for his mistakes 
and for the futility of his 
conspiratorial tactics.—111, 
134, 5418, 549 

Bloch, Joseph (1871-1936) —student 
of Berlin University, later a 
journalist, publisher and edi- 
tor of the magazine Soziatlis- 
tische Monatshefte.—294 

Blos, Wilhelm (1849-1927)—Ger- 
man historian and publicist, 
belonged to the Right wing 
of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party.—323, 336 

Boenigk, Otto, baron von—German 
public figure; lectured on so- 
cialism in Breslau Universi- 
ty.—292 

Bogdanov, A. (Malinovsky, Ale- 
zander Alexandrovich) (1873- 
4928)—Russian philosopher, 
sociologist and economist; phy- 
sician by profession. After the 
Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. (1903) sided with 
the Bolsheviks. During the 
reaction of 1907-10 following 
the defeat of the 1905-07 revo- 
lution, departed from Bol- 
shevism. Tried to create his 
own philosophical system, 
“empirio-monism”, a variety of 
subjective-idealist Machist phi- 
losophy, masked by Marxist 
terminology. Expelled from 
the Bolshevik Party in June 
4909 at a meeting of the en- 
larged editorial board of the 
newspaper Prolefary (The Pro- 
letarian).—425, 431-37, 443, 
446 

Boguslawski, Albert von (41834- 
4905)—German general and 
writer on military subjects. — 
269, 270 

Bihm-Bawerk, Eugen (1854- 
1914)—Austrian bourgeois eco- 
nomist, representative of the 
so-called Austrian school in 
political economy; its follow- 
ers hampered the dissemina- 
tion of Marxist ideas by inter- 
preting economic laws from 
a subjective, idealist stand- 
point.—425, 427 
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Bolingbroke, Henry (41678-1751)— 
English deist philosopher and 
olitician, one of the Tory 
eaders.—247 

Bonaparte, Louis—see Napoleon III. 

Borgius, W.—306-08 

Bourbons—royal dynasty in France 
(1589-1792, 1814-15 and 1815- 
30).—125, 129, 234 

Bracke, Wilhelm (1842-1880) — Ger- 
man Social-Democrat, close to 
Marx and Engels; one of the 
main publishers and distribu- 
tors of Social-Democratic lit- 
erature.—563, 564 

Branting, Karl Hjalmar ,(4860- 
41925)—an opportunist, leader 
of the Social-Democratic Par- 
ty of Sweden and one of the 
leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional.—555 

Brentano, Lujo (41844-1931)—Ger- 
Man vulgar bourgeois econo- 
mist, one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of Katheder Social- 
ism.—254. 

Bright, John (1811-1889) — English 
manufacturer, one of the 
founders of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. From the end of the 
4860s a leader of the Liberal 
Party; Minister in several Lib- 
eral cabinets. —251 

Brouckére, Louis de (1870-1951)— 
a leader of the Belgian Work- 
ers’ Party; prior to the First 
World War headed its Left 
wing. During the war (1944- 
1918) became a social-chauvin- 
ist. Subsequently joined the 
government. — 429 

Brousse, Paul Louts Marie (1854- 
1912)—French petty-bourgeois 
socialist, participant in the 
Paris Commune. After its de- 
feat lived in emigration, ad- 
hered to the anarchists. On 
his return to France in the 
1880s, joined the Workers’ 
Party and fought against its 
Marxist wing; became one of 
the ideologists and leaders 
of the Possibilists.—429 

Brutus, Marcus Junius (c. 85-42 
B.C.)— Roman politician; head- 
ed the conspirators who assas- 
sipated Julius Caesar.—124 


Buches, Philippe (41796-1865)— 
French politician and _ histo- 
rian, bourgeois Republican, 
one of the ideologists of Chris- 
tian socialism.—170 

Bichner, Friedrich Karl (4824- 
1899)—German __ philosopher, 
one of the chief representatives 
of vulgar materialism; phy- 
sician by profession. Gave a 
systematic exposition of vul- 
gar materialism in his main 
work, Kraft und Stoff (1855).— 
287, 437, 439 

Bulkin, Fyodor Afanasyevich (b. 
1888)—Russian Social-Demo- 
crat. During the First World 
War (1914-18) worked on the 
war industry committees in 
Novgorod, Samara and Pe- 
tersburg.—508 

Burenin, Victor Petrovich (1841- 
1926)-—Russian publicist and 
writer, was on the editorial 
board of the reactionary news- 
paper Novoye Vremya (New 
Times). 

Lenin often used his sur- 
name to denote dishonest 
methods in polemics.—331, 
333, 354 


C 


Caesar (Gaius Julius) (c. 100- 
444 B.C.)—Roman general and 
statesman.—121, 307 

Calvin, Jean (1509-1564) — promi- 
nent figure in the Reforma- 
tion, founder of Calvinism, a 
Protestant trend, which ex- 

ressed the interests of the 
ourgeoisie in the epoch of 
primitive accumulation _ of 
capital.—236, 244, 245, 304 

Camphausen, Ludolf (1803-1890) — 
Prussian statesman, one of the 
leaders of the Rhenish liberal 
bourgeoisie. From March 29 
to June 20, 1848, headed the 
Prussian bourgeois-liberal gov- 
ernment, whose treacherous 
policy in relation to the work- 
ing class made it possible for 
the reactionary forces in the 
county to gain strength.— 
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Cartwright, Edmund (1743-1823)— 
English inventor.—249 
Carus, Paul (41852-1919)—Ameri- 
can_ philosopher, subjective 
idealist and mystic; tried to re- 
concile religion and science.— 
445 

Caussidizgre, Marc (4808-1861)— 
French petty-bourgeois demo- 
crat, participant in the 1834 
uprising in Lyons. From Feb- 
ruary to June 1848 police 
prefect in Paris; deputy to 
‘the Constituent Assembly; in 
June 1848 emigrated to Eng- 
land.—120 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene (1802- 
4857)—French general, reac- 
tionary politician. In June 
1848 headed military dictator- 
ship and brutally suppressed, 
the uprising of the Paris work- 
ers.—107, 594 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great) 
(c. 742-814)—King of the 
Franks (768-800) and Emperor 
of the West (800-814).—68 

Charles I (1600-1649)—King of 
Great Britain (1625-49), exe- 
cuted during the English bour- 
geois revolution.—245 

Cherbuliez, Antoine Elisée (4797- 
1869)—Swiss economist, fol- 
lower of Sismondi.—69 

Chernov, Viktor Mikhailovich (1876- 
1952)—-one of the leaders and 
theoreticians of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. In 1917 Min- 
ister of Agriculture in the 
bourgeois Provisional Govern- 
ment, pursued a policy of 
severe repressions against peas- 
ants who seized landed es- 
tates.—531, 532, 556, 557, 574, 
575, 580, 581, 594 

Chernushevsky, Nikolai CGavrilovich 
(1828-1889)— Russian revolu- 
tionary democrat, scientist, 
writer and literary critic, one 
of the precursors of Russian 
Social-Democracy.—385, 596 

Chkheidze, Nikolai Semyonovich 
(1864-1926) —a Menshevik lIead- 
er.—508, 609, 515, 518 

Chkhenkeli, Akaky Ivanovich (b. 
4874)—Russian Social-Demo- 
crat, Menshevik.—503 


Clausewitz, Karl (1780-1831) —Prus- 
sian general, military theore- 
tician.—521, 523 

Clemenceau, Georges Benjamin (184i- 
4929)—French politician and 
statesman, for many years lead- 
er of the Radical Party. In 
1906-09 headed the French Gov- 
ernment. Defended the inter- 
ests of big capital and pur- 
sued a policy of brutal repri- 
sals against the working class. 
In November 19147 again head- 
ed the government and in- 
troduced military dictatorship 
in the country. In 1920 he 
was defeated in the presiden- 
tial elections and retired from 
politics.—614 

Cobden, Richard (1804-1865)—En- 
glish factory-owner, a leader 
of the Whig Party; headed the 
Free Traders’ struggle against 
the Corn Laws.—254 

Comte, Auguste (4798-1857) — French 

hilosopher and psychologist, 
ounder of positivism.—439 

Constant de Rebecque, Benjamin 
(1767-1830)—French writer, 
liberal politician.—124 

Constantine I (c. 274-337)— Roman 
Emperor (306-337).—272 

Cornelissen, Christian—Dutch anar- 
chist, follower of P. A. Kro- 

otkin; opposed Marxism. 
hauvinist during the First 
World War of 1914-18.—575 

Cornelius, Hans (1863-1947)—Ger- 
man philosopher, subjective 
idealist. —445 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867)— French 
idealist philosopher, eclec- 
tic.—121 

Crispien, Arthur (1875-1946) —a lead- 
er of the German Social-Demo- 
crats, publicist. In 1917-22 
headed the Right wing of the 
Independent Social-Democra- 
tic Party of Germany.—677 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658) —lead- 
er of the bourgeoisie and 
the aristocracy turned bour- 
geois, during ‘he English bour- 
geois revolution of the 17th 
century. From 1653 Lord Pro- 
tector of England, Scotland 
and Ireland.—121, 245, 307 
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Cunow, Heinrich (4862-1936)—Ger- 
man Right-wing Social-Demo- 
crat, historian, sociologist and 
ethnographer. At first adhered 
to Marxists, then a revisionist 
and falsifier of Marxism.— 
465, 466 


D 


Danielson, Nikolai Frantsevich 
(N.—on) (1844-1918)— Russian 
economist; an ideologist of lib- 
eral Narodism in the 1880s 
and 1890s. His political 
activity is expressive of the 
Narodniks' evolution from 
revolutionary actions against 
tsarism to a pouey of con- 
ciliation with it.—378 

Danion, Georges Jacques (1759- 
41794) — prominent leader of the 
French bourgeois revolution 
of the end of the 18th centu- 
ry, headed the Right wing of 
the Jacobins.—119, 120 

Darwin, Charles Robert (1809- 
1882)— English naturalist, 
founder of materialist biology, 
the theory of the origin and 
evolution of new species of 
animals and plants. The main 
principles and facts in proof 
of this theory are expounded 
in his book On the Origin of 
Species (4859).—187, 226, 239, 
287, 3413, 320, 325, 436 

David, Eduard (1863-1930)—a lead- 
er of the German Right-wing 
Social-Democrats, revisionist; 
economist by profession. —503, 


Descartes, René (1596-1650) —French 
dualist philosopher, mathe- 
matician and naturalist.—290 

Desmoulins, Camille (1760-1794)— 
French publicist, prominent 
in the bourgeois revolution of 
the end of the 18th century, 
Right-wing Jacobin.—120 

Dietzgen, Joseph (1828-1888) — Ger- 
man worker, Social-Democrat, 
philononl arrived indepen- 

ently at the basic proposi- 
tions of dialectical materi- 
alism.—441-43, 445 

Diocletian (c. 245-313)— Roman 

Emperor (284-305).—271 


Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Bea- 
consfield (1804-1881)—British 
statesman and writer, a Tory 
leader; leader of the Conser- 
vative Party in the latter 
half of the 19th century, 
Prime Minister (1868 and 1874- 
1880).—252 

Dittmann, Wilhelm (1874-1954)— 
a leader of the German Social- 
Democrats, publicist. In 1917- 
1922 one of the leaders of the 
Right wing of the Indepen- 
dent Social-Democratic Party 
of Germany.—677 

Dobrolyubov, Nikolat Alerandro- 
vich (1836-1861)— Russian rev- 
olutionary democrat, litera- 
ry critic and materialist phi- 
losopher.—596 

Dubasov, Fyodor Vasilyevich (1845- 
4912)—admiral, one of the 
inspirers of tsarist reaction, 
responsible for the suppres- 
sion of the December 1905 
armed uprising in Moscow.— 
422, 665, 672, 674, 676 

Duhem, Pierre Maurice Marie (1864- 
1916)—French theoretical phy- 
sicist, author of a number of 
works on the history of phy- 
sics; held Machist views.— 443 

Dthring, Eugen (1833-1921)— Ger- 
man philosopher and econo- 
mist, whose views were an ec- 
lectic mixture of positivism, 
metaphysical materialism and 
idealism. His confused and 
pernicious views on philoso- 
phy, political economy and 
socialism were supported by 
some of the German Social- 
Democrats, which constituted 
a great danger for the as yet 
weak party. Engels subjected 
them to annihilating criticism 
in his work Aniti-Dihring.— 
202-04, 208, 210, 2416, 218, 
219, 222-24, 338, 339, 342-46, 
350, 354, 354, 381, 424, 426, 
437, 439, 440, 453, 536, 674 

Durnovo, Pyotr Nikolayevich (1844- 
1915)—one of the most reac- 
tionary statesmen:of tsarist 
Russia. Appointed Minister of 
the Interior in October 1905; 
displayed great brutality in 
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suppressing the first Russian 
revolution; inspired Black~- 
Hundred organisations for pog- 
roms.—672 

Dutov, Alexander Ilyich (1864- 
4924)—colonel of the tsarist 
army. After the October So- 
cialist Revolution one of the 
organisers of the counter-rev- 
olutionary operations in the 
Urals.—593 


E 


Engels, Friedrich (1820-1895).— 
138, 139, 323, 324, 325, 327, 
332, 335, 336, 338, 339, 342, 
343, 344, 346, 350, 351, 352, 
353, 374-77, 381-83, 385, 387, 
388, 401, 420, 421, 423, 426, 
437-41, 445, 447, 453, 459, 
460, 462, 481-84, 492, 500, 
503-07, 510, 514, 548, 549, 
525, 526, 528-30, 532-39, 543, 
545, 548, 549, 564, 568, 573, 
577, 595, 604, 605, 608-413, 
629, 631, 641, 647, 652 

Erler, Karl—see Laufenberg, Hein- 
rich, 


F 


Fechner, Gustav Theodor (4801- 
1887)—German naturalist and 
idealist philosopher. His works 
were important for experi- 
mental psychology. “In phi- 
losophy he was influenced by 
Schelling, tried to reconcile 
idealism and religion with 
the spontaneously materialist 
nature of the discoveries he 
made in sciénce.—439 

Ferri, Enrico (4856-1929)—a leader 
of the Italian Social-Demo- 
cratic Party.—435 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (1804- 
1872)— German materialist 
philosopher and atheist, a pre- 
decessor of Marxism.—11-17, 
25-27, 41-43, 61, 302, 437, 
439, 441, 445, 453 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (41762- 
4814)—representative of clas- 
sical German philosophy, sub- 
jective idealist.—304 

Foch, Ferdinand (41851-1929)— 
French marshal; commander 
of a number of French armies 


during the First World War 
(1914-18), then chief of Gen- 
eral Staff of France, Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied armies. In 1918-20 one 
of the organisers of the armed 
intervention against Soviet 
Russia.—625 

Forster, William Edward (1818- 
1886)—English factory-owner 
and politician, Liberal M.P., 
Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(4880-82); pursued a_ policy 
of brutal suppression of the 
national liberation move- 
ment.—251 

Fourier, Charles (1772-1837)— 
French utopian socialist. — 187, 
4189, 190, 244, 273, 282, 386 

Friedrich Wilhelm III (41770- 
1840)—King of Prussia (4797- 
4840).—194 

Friedrich Wilhelm IV (1759-4861) — 
pine of Prussia (1840-61).— 
2 


G 


Galvani, Luigi (1737-4798)—Itali- - 
an physiologist and physicist, . 
the founder of galvanism, who 
proved the existence of the 
electric current in the animal 
organism. Galvani’s experi- 
ments greatly influenced the 
development of natural science 
and marked the beginning of 
electrophysiology. —337 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe (41807-1882)— 
a leader of the Italian revo- 
lutionary democrats and out- 
standing general. In 1848- 
1867 headed the Italian people’s 
struggle against foreign domi- 
nation, and fought for Italy's 
unification. —477 

Gegechkori, Yevgent Petrovich (b. 

4879)—Menshevik; chairman 
of the counter-revolutionary 
overnment in Transcaucasia 
rom November 1917; later. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Deputy Chairman of the 
Georgian Menshevik govern- 
went; white émigré from 
1921.—592, 593 

Ghe, A. Y. (d. 1919)—Russian 
anarchist. After the October 
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Socialist Revolution support- 
ed Soviet power.—575 

Giffen, Robert (41837-4910)—Brit- 
ish bourgeois economist and 
statistician, expert in finances, 
head oof the _ statistical 
department in the Board of 
Trade (1876-97).—-196 

Gladstone, Robert (1841-1872)—Brit- 
ish businessman, bourgeois 
philanthropist, cousin of 
William Gladstone.—173 

Gladstone, William Ewart (1809- 
1898)— British ao statesinan. 
Leader of the Liberal Party 
in the latter half of the 19th 
century, Prime Minister (1868- 
1874, 1880-85, 1886, 1892- 
94),—173 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang (41749- 
4832)—German writer and 
thinker.—168 

Gotz, Abram Reafailovich (1882- 
41940)—a Socialist-Revolution- 
ary leader. After the October 
Socialist Revolution waged 
struggle against Soviet pow- 
er.—9589, 592, 593 

Gould, Jay (4836-1892)—American 
millionaire, railway dealer and 
financier. -298 

Gracchus, Gaius Sempronius (153- 
424 B.C.) and Tiberius Sem- 
pronius (163-133 B.C), broth- 
ers (The Gracchi)—Roman 
tribunes; fought to implement 
agrarian laws in the interests 
of the peasants.—121, 270 

Grave, Jean (1854-1939)—French 
petty-bourgeois socialist, a 
theoretician of anarchism. At 
the beginning of the 20th 
century took an  anarcho- 
syndicalist stand. During the 
First World War (1914-18) 
adhered to social-chauvin- 
ism.—575 

Grin, Karl ioe eel Piel 
petty-bourgeois publicist; in 
the mid-40s one of the chief 
representatives of “true social- 
ism”. His “true socialism” 
was a utopian teaching, accord- 
ing to which the essence of 
“true” man would be realised 
in future society. He combined 
abstract idealist features of 


Feuerbach’s philosophy with 
ysoudiens anarchist ideas.— 

Guchkov, Alerander Ivanovich (1862- 
1936)—big Russian capitalist, 
organiser and leader of the 
Octobrist Party. Following the 
February, 19417 bourgeois- 
democratic evolution was 
Minister of the Army and Navy 
in the first bourgeois Provi- 
sional Government.—516, 518 

Guesde, Jules (1845-1922)—one of 
the organisers and leaders of 
the French socialist movement 
and the Second International; 
did much to disseminate Marx- 
ism and develop socialist 
movement in France. How- 
ever, while opposing the poli- 
cy of the Right-wing social- 
ists, he made mistakes of a 
sectarian nature both in theory 
and tactics, At the begin- 
ning of the First World War 
of 1914-18 took a social-chau- 
vinist stand and entered the 
French bourgeois govern- 
ment.—429, 658 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume 
(1787-1874)—French historian 
and statesman; from 1840 to 
the February 1848 revolution 
directed the home and foreign 
policy of France, expressing 
the interests of the big finan- 
cial bourgeoisie.—107, 124, 
427, 137, 231, 307, 462 

Giilich, Gustav (4791-41847)— German 
bourgeois economist and his- 
torian, author of a number of 
works on the history of nation- 
al economy.—308 

Gvordyov, Kuzma Antonovich (b. 
41883)—Menshevik; social-chau- 
vinist during the First World 
War of 1944-18, chairman of 
the workers’ group in the 
Central War Industry Com- 
mittee.—508, 509 


H 


Hales, John (b. 1839)—English 
trade unionist, chairman of 
the garment workers’ trade 
union. From 41872 onwards 
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headed the reformist wing of 
the British Federal Council of 
the International and fought 
against the General Council 
of the International and its 
leaders, Marx and _ Engels; 
strove to capture leadership 
of the International’s organi- 
sations in England; took a 
chauvinist stand in respect 
to the Irish working-class move- 
ment, opposing the forma- 
tion of the International’s 
sections in Ireland. In May 
1873 the General Council ex- 
pelled him from the Interna- 
tional.—504 


Harcourt, William (4827-1904)— 


British Liberal statesman. In 
1894-98 leader of the Liberal 
Party.—407 


Haxthausen, August (1792-1866)— 


Prussian official and writer, 
author of a book on the sur- 
vivals of the communal sys- 
tem in Russian agrarian re- 
lations. —84 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 


(1770-1831)—German_philoso- 
her, objective idealist. His 
istoric service to philosophy 
was his thorough elaboration 
of idealist dialectics, which 
became one of the theoretical 
sources of dialectical material- 
ism.—14-16, 27, 41, 44, 46, 
120, 139, 144, 143, 179, 209, 
228, 230, 232, 234, 275, 2914, 
301, 302, 304, 3417, 337-39, 
341-47, 351, 352, 381, 386, 425, 
439, 440, 453, 459, 526, 534 


Heinzen, Karl (1809-1880)— Ger- 


man publicist, petty-bourgeois 
democrat; opposed Marx and 
Engels. In the autumn of 
1850 went to live in the 
U.S.A.—284 


Henderson, Arthur (1863-1935)— 


a leader of the Labour Party 
and the British trade union 
movement. In 1908-10 and 
4914-17 chairman of the La- 
bour group in Parliament. A 
social-chauvinist during the 
First World War of 1914-18.— 
509, 555, 6414 


Henry VII (1457-1509)—King of 


LL 


737 


England (1485-1509). —246 


Henry VIII (4491-1547)—King of 


England (1509-47).—53, 246 


Herzen, Alexander Ivanovich (4812- 


1870)—Russian revolutionary 
democrat, materialist philos- 
opher, publicist and writer.— 
385 


Hilferding, Rudolf (4877-1944)— 


one of the opportunist leaders 
of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party and the Second 
International. Author of Das 
Finanzkapital (Finance Capi- 
tal), published in 19140. Al- 
though the book contains se- 
rious theoretical mistakes and 
opportunist propositions, it 
has contributed ‘to the analy- 
sis of monopoly capitalism. — 
489, 677 


Hillquit, Morris (1869-4933)—Amer- 


ican socialist, lawyer. At first 
adhered to Marxism, then de- 
graded to reformism and op- 
portunism.—661 


Hindenburg, Paul von (4847-1934) — 


German field marshal and 
statesman. During the First 
World War of 1914-18 Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Ger- 
man army on the Eastern 
front, then Chief of General 
Staff. One of the organisers 
of the military intervention 
against Soviet Russia. Took 
part in the suppression of the 
November 1918 revolution in 
Germany. In 1925-34 Presi- 
dent of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. In 1933 entrusted Hitler 
with forming the government, 
thus officially handing over 
power to the nazis.—625 


Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679)—Eng- 


lish philosopher, representa- 
tive of mechanistic material- 
ism; had anti-democratic social 
on political views.—247, 288, 
041 


Héglund, Carl Zeth Konstantin 


(1884-1956)—leader of the Left- 
wing Social-Democratic and 
the youth movement in Swe- 
den. In 1917-24 one of the 
leaders of the Communist Party 
of Sweden. In 1924 was ex- 
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pelled from the Party for 
opportunism and opposition 
to the decisions of the Fifth 
Congress of the Comintern; 
returned to the ranks of the 
Social-Democratic Party in 
1926.—656 

Horner, K.—see Pannekoek, An- 


ton. 

Hume, David (1711-1776) — English 
economist and_ philosopher, 
subjective idealist, agnostic.— 
439, 440 

Hurley, Thomas Henry (1825- 
41895) — English naturalist, 
Darwin’s closest associate and 
populariser of his theory. His 
researches in zoology, palae- 
onthology, anthropology and 
comparative anatomy were of 
great importance for substan- 
tiating Darwin’s theory. 
Though a spontaneous mate- 
rialist, he rejected materialism 
and proclaimed himself an 
agnostic.—439, 444 

Hyndman, Henry Mayers (1842- 
1921)—a leader of the British 
Socialist Party, reformist. Left 
the party in 1916, after the 
party conference in Salford 
condemned his social-chauvin- 
ist stand in relation to the 
imperialist war.—509, 658 


J 


Jacoby, Johann (1805-1877)—Ger- 
man publicist, _ politician, 
bourgeois democrat; physician 
by profession. In 1872 joined 
the Social-Democratic Party, 
from which he was elected 
to the Reichstag in 1874. 
He was not a Marxist, but 
Marx and Engels held him 
in high esteem as a democrat 
who sided with the proleta- 
rian movement, though they 
disagreed with him on many 
points.—625 

Jaurés, Jean (1859-1914)— promi- 
nent figure in the French and 
international socialist move- 
ment, historian. One of the 
leaders of the reformist United 
Socialist Party of France, 
founder and editor-in-chief of 


UV Humanité, the party’s cen- 
tral organ. Actively fought 
against militarism and the 
imminent imperialist war. 
Assassinated by a hireling of 
the militarists in June 1914.— 
402, 429 
Junius—see Luxemburg, Rosa. 


K 


Kamyshansky, P. K.—procurator 
of the Petersburg Judicial 
Chamber, acted as prosecutor 
at the trial of the Social- 
Democratic group of the Second 
Duma.—422 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) — Ger- 
man philosopher, father of 
classical German idealism.— 
301, 304, 425, 439, 440 

Kautsky, Karl (1854-1938)—one of 
the leaders and theoreticians 
of the German Social-Demo- 
crats and the Second Inter- 
national. Author of a number 
of works on Marxist theory: 
Karl Marz’s Okonomische Leh- 
ren (Economic Teaching of 
Karl Marx), Die Agrarfrage 
(The Agrarian Question), etc. 
Betrayed socialism at the out- 
break of the imperialist world 
war (1914) by supporting the 
war and justifying the policy 
of German imperialism. Author 
of the reactionary theory of 
ultra-imperialism. After the 
October 1917 Socialist Revo- 
lution in Russia opposed So- 
viet power and the dictator- 
ship of the prolotariat.—314, 
332, 336, 365, 380-83, 389, 
390, 415, 416, 465-67, 476, 
478, 483, 484, 486, 488, 489, 
500, 502-06, 509-11, 527, 530, 
538, 539, 542-43, 547, 549, 
554, 555, 560, 603-18, 623, 
649, 657, 658, 661-63, 666, 
677, 689 

Kerensky, Alexander Fyodorovich 
(1881-1970) — Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary. After the February 
1917 bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution Minister of Justice, 
Minister of the Army and 
Navy and then Prime Minis- 
ter in the bourgeois Provi- 
sional Government and Su- 
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preme Commander-in-Chief. In 
1918 fled abroad.—531, 580, 
589, 593 

Kiesewetter, Alexander Alexandro- 
vich (1866-1933)— Russian lib- 
eral bourgeois historian and 
publicist.—422, 668-70, 672 

Kievsky, P.—see Pyatakov, Georgi 
Leonidovich. 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724- 
1803)—German poet.—314 
Koller, Ernst Matthias (4841-41928)— 
German reactionary  states- 
man, deputy to the Reichstag 
(4881-88), Prussian Minister 
of the Interior (4894-95); con- 
ducted a policy of persecution 
of the Social-Democratic Par- 
ty.—271 

Kornilov, Lavr Georgievich (1870- 
4918)—tsarist general. In Au- 
gust 1917 headed a counter- 
revolutionary revolt. After its 
suppression was imprisoned; 
escaped from prison and fied 
to the Don, where he became 
one of the organisers and 
then commander of the white- 
guard Volunteer Army.—580, 
981, 589, 594-93 

Kropotkin, Pyotr Alezeyevich (1842- 
1921)—a prominent leader and 
theoretician of anarchism.—575 

Krupps—dynasty of German in- 
dustrialists, owners of steel 
works, the biggest armaments 
manufacturers in Germany.— 
614 

Kugelmann, Ludwig (1830-1902)— 
German physician, participant 
in the 1848-49 revolution, 
member of the First Interna- 
tional and delegate to several 
of its congresses; friend of the 
Marx family. Between 1862 
and 1874 corresponded with 
Marx, keeping him informed 
about the state of affairs in 
Germany.—285, 421, 436, 439, 
549 

Kuskova, Yekaterina Dmitrievna 
(4869-1958)—Russian __ public 
figure and publicist. In 1906, 
with S. N. Prokopovich, pub- 
lished Bez Zaglaviya (Without 
a Title), a semi-Cadet, semi- 
Menshevik journal.—673 


L 


Labriola, Arturo (1873-1959)—Ita- 
lian politician, lawyer and 
economist, one of the leaders 
of the Italian syndicalist 
movement. Author of a number 
of books on the theory of 
syndicalism, in which he 
tried to adapt the programme 
of “revolutionary syndicalism” 
to Marxism.—429 

Lagardelle, Hubert (b. 1874)— 
French petty-bourgeois poli- 
tician, anarcho-syndicalist. 
Wrote a number of books on 
the history of anarcho- 
syndicalism in France.—429 

Lange, Friedrich Albert (4828- 
1875)—German philosopher, 
subjective idealist, one of the 
first neo-Kantians. In his works 
distorted the essence of the 
working-class movement, sup- 
ported Malthus's reactionary 
theory of population and re- 
garded capitalism as the “na- 
tural and eternal” system of 
pag society. —168, 435, 436, 

Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-1864)— 
German petty-bourgeois social- 
ist, father of Lassalleanism, 
a variety of opportunism in 
the German’ working-class 
movement. One of the founders 
of the General Association of 
German Workers (41863). The 
setting up of the Association 
was of great significance for 
the working-class movement, 
but Lassalle, elected presi- 
dent, led it along an opportu- 
nist path. 

The Lassalleans aimed at 
building a “free peoples state” 
by means of legal agitation 
for universal suffrage and by 
set‘ing up producers’ co-oper- 
ative societies subsidised by 
the Prussian state. Lassalle 
supported the policy of Ger- 
many’s unification “from 
above” under _ reactionary 
Prussia’s hegemony.— 161-63, 
166-70, 264, 383, 391, 564, 
570, 574 
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Laufenberg, Heinrich (Erler, Karl) 
(1872-1932)— German Left- 
wing Social-Democrat, publi- 
cist. Following the November 
14918 revolution in Germany 
joined the German Communist 
Party; headed its “Left” op- 
position. After the expulsion 
of the “Left” orposttion from 
the Communist Party, he took 
part in founding the Com- 
munist Workers’ Party of Ger- 
many.—653 

Lavrov, Pyotr Lavrovich (Mir- 
tov) (1823-1900) —ideologist of 
Narodism, representative of 
the subjective school in se- 
ciology. Father of the reac- 
tionary Narodnik theory of 
“heroes” and “mob”, which 
denied the objective laws gov- 
erning the development of 
society and attributed the pro- 
gress of mankind to the acti- 
vity of “critically thinking 
individuals”.—287-89, 377 

Leclair, Anton von (b. 1848)— 
Austrian reactionary philoso- 
pher, subjective idealist of the 
immanent school.—445 

Ledru-Rollin, Alezandre Auguste 
(1807-1874)—French publicist, 
a leader of petty-bourgeois 
democrats; in 1848 member 
of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, deputy to the Constitu- 
ent and Legislative assem- 
blies, where he headed the Mon- 
tagne party; subsequently an 
émigré. —117 

Legien, Carl von (1861-1920)— 
German Right-wing Social- 
Democrat, a leader of Ger- 
man trade unions, revision- 
ist. —503, 509, 555, 557 

Lensch, Paul (1873-1926)— German 
Social-Democrat. At the out- 
break of the First World War 
(1914-48) took a social-chau- 
vinist stand. In 1922 expelled 
from the Social-Democrat- 
ic Party of Germany. —465, 
478, 481, 505 

Leo XIII (Gioacchino Vincenzo, 
Count Pecci) (1840-1903)— 
Pope (elected in 1878).— 
407 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729- 
1781)—-German writer, critic 
and philosopher, prominent in 
the Enlightenment.-—4143 

Licinius: (Gaius Licinius Stolo)— 
Roman statesman of the first 
nalf of the 4th century B.C.; 
as a people’s tribune, together 
with Sextus passed laws in 
the interests of the plebe- 
ians.—20 

Liebig, Justus (1803-1873)—Ger- 
man scientist, one of the 
founders of agricultural chemi- 
stry.—158, 287 

Liebknecht, Karl (4871-1949) —out- 
standing figure in the German 
and international working- 
class movement; one of the 
leaders of the Left-wing 
Social-Democrats in Germany; 
son of Wilhelm Liebknecht. 
An organiser and leader of the 
Spartacus League. Together 
with Rosa Luxemburg headed 
the revolutionary vanguard of 
the German workers during 
the November 1918 revolu- 
tion. Was one of the founders 
of the Communist Party of 
Germany and leader of the 
Berlin workers’ uprising in 
January 1919. After its sup- 
Peete was brutally mur- 
ered by counter-revolution- 
aries. —656 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900)— 
prominent in the German and 
International working-class 
movement, a founder and lead- 
er of the German Social- 
Democratic Party.—362 

Lloyd George, David (1863-1945)— 
British statesman and diplo- 
mat, leader of the Liberal 
Party. From 1890 onwards 
Member of Parliament. In 
1905-08 President of the Board 
of Trade; in 1908-15 Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Played 
an important role in fram- 
ing the British Government's 
policy of preparing an impe- 
rialist world war. Through 
flattery, lies and promises to 
workers tried to hinder and 
prevent the formation of a 
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working-class: revolutionary 
party in Britain. In 1946-22 
Prime Minister.—508, 509 

Locke, John (4632-1704)—English 
dualist philosopher, elaborat- 
ed a_ sensualist theory of 
knowledge, which was materi- 
alist at its foundation; bour- 
geois economist.—121, 301 

Longuet, Jean (4876-1938)—a lead- 
er of the French Socialist 
Party and the Second Inter- 
national, publicist. During the 
First World War (1944-18) 
headed the Centrist pacifist 
minority in the F.S.P. Opposed 
affiliation of the F.S.P. 
with the Communist Interna- 
tional and the formation of the 
Communist Party of France. 
—614, 661, 662, 666, 
677 

Lopatin, Lev Mikhailovich (4855- 
1920)—Russian idealist phi- 
losopher, preached spiritual- 
ism, and believed that one of 
the “vital problems” of phi- 
losophy was to prove the “im- 
mortality of the soul”.—444 

Louis XIV (1638-1715)—King of 
France (1643-1715).—130, 237 

Louis X VIII (4755-1824)— King of 
France (4814-15 and 1815- 
24).—4124 

Louis Napoleon—see Napoleon III. 

Louis Philippe (4773-1850)—Duke 
of Orleans, King of France 
(1830-48).— 129, 170, 172, 245, 
250 

Lunacharsky, Anatoly Vasilyevich 
(1875-1933)— Russian Social- 
Democrat, Bolshevik. During 
the years of reaction (1907-10) 
departed from Bolshevism, was 
e member of the anti-Party 
Vperyod group, came up with 
preaching god-building. Lenin 
exposed the erroneousness of 
Lunacharsky’s views and crit- 
icised them. After the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution, pro- 
minent Soviet statesman and 
public figure.—444, 446 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546) —leader 
of the German Reformation, 
founder of Protestantism (Lu- 
theranism) in Germany; ide- 


ologist of German burghers.— 
120, 236, 244, 304 

Luxemburg, Rosa (Junius) (1871- 
1919)— prominent figure in the 
international working-class 
movement, one of the organi- 
sers of the Spartacus League. 
After the November 1948 rev- 
olution in Germany took 
part in the Inaugural Congress 
of the Communist Party of 
Germany. In January 1919 
was arrested and murdered 
on the order of the Scheide- 
mann government.—496, 499, 
611, 664 

Lvov, Georgi Yevgenyevich (1861- 
1925)—hbig Russian landown- 
er, Constitutional-Democrat. 
After the February 1917 bour- 
geois-democratic revolution 
—from March to July—Chair- 
man of the Council of Min- 
isters and Minister of the 
Interior in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government.—516, 
518 


M 


MacDonald, James Ramsay (1866- 
1937)—British politician, one 
of the founders and leaders 
of the Independent Labour 
Party and of the Labour Par- 
ty; pursued an opportunist 
policy and preached the theory 
of class collaboration and the 
gradual growing of capitalism 
over into socialism. In 1924 
and 1929-31 was Prime Mi- 
nister.—677 

Mach, Ernst (1838-1916)— Austrian 
physicist and philosopher, 
subjective idealist, one of the 
founders of empirio-criticism; 
in the theory of knowledge re- 
vived views of Berkeley and 
Hume.—433, 434, 437-39, 441, 
443-46 

MacMahon, Marie Edme Patrice 
Maurice (1808-1893)—French 
reactionary politician, mar- 
shal, Bonapartist; one of the 
hangmen of the Paris Com- 
mune; President of the Third 
Republic (1873-79).—262 
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Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766- 
1834)— English clergyman, 
economist; exponent of a mis- 
anthropic theory of popula- 
tion.—-168, 288, 436 

Mann, Tom (1856-1941)—promi- 
nent figure of the British 
working-class §movement.— 
504 

Manners, John James Robert (1818- 
1906)—British statesman, 
Tory, subsequently a Conserva- 
tive; Member of Parliament, 
Minister in several Conserva- 
tive governments.—252 

Marrast, Armand (4801-1852)— 
French publicist; one of the 
leaders of moderate bourgeois 
republicans, editor of the news- 
aper National; in 1848 mem- 

r of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and mayor of Paris, 
President of the Constituent 
‘craig (1848-49).—4117, 

Martov, Lev (Tsederbaum, Yuli 
Osipovich) (4873-1923)—a Men- 
shevik leader. After the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution op- 
posed Soviet power; in 1920 
emigrated to Germany.—589- 
5941, 596, 623 

Marz, Karl (1818-1883).—141, 142, 
4174, 176, 178, 180-82, 4188, 
206, 208, 216, 224, 239, 240, 
248, 255-57, 260, 264, 263, 
290, 291, 294, 295, 302, 303, 
307, 308, 313-46, 319-28, 334- 
33, 335-47, 349, 350, 352-60, 
364-66, 368-70, 372, 374-76, 
380-84, 388, 389, 406, 408, 
419, 420, 424, 423-26, 478, 
481, 488, 489, 502-05, 509, 
510, 544, 548, 5419, 525-27, 
532, 534, 536-44, 543-54, 552, 
553-56, 557, 560-67, 570-73, 
575, 576, 579, 582, 594, 592, 
603-05, 607-13, 629, 652, 663, 
664, 686, 688 

Maurer, Georg Ludwig (1790- 
4872)—German historian, re- 
searcher into the social system 
of ancient and medieval Ger- 
many.—84, 291 

Mayer, Sigmund—author of the 
book Die sociale Frage in Wien 
(1871), entrepreneur. —336 


Mehring, Franz (41846-1919)—out- 
standing figure in the German 
working-class movement, his- 
torian and publicist; in the 
1880s became a Marxist; wrote 
a number of books on the 
history of Germany and Ger- 
man Social-Democracy, bio- 
grapher of Karl Marx; one 
of the leaders and theoreti- 
cians of the German Left- 
wing Social-Democrats; played 
a prominent role in the 
foundation of the Communist 
Party of Germany.—303, 546, 
663, 664 

Mendelssohn, Moses (1729-1786)— 
German reactionary philoso- 
pher, deist.—143 

Metternich, Clemens, Prince (1773- 
1859)—Austrian reactionary 
statesman; Foreign Minister 
(1809-21) and Chancellor (1821- 
1848).—194 

Mignet, Francois Auguste Marte 
(4796-1884)—French bourgeois 
historian of a liberal leaning. 
Like other liberal historians 
of the Restoration, recognised 
the role of class struggle in 
history, but merely as a strug- 
gle between the landowning 
aristocracy and _ bourgeoisie. 
In his works attempted to 
substantiate the right of the 
bourgeoisie to political power, 
opposed the revolutionary 
struggle of the pular 
masses.—231, 307, 46 

Mikhailovsky, Nikolai Konstanti- 
novich (4842-1904)—theoreti- 
cian of liberal Narodism, pub- 
licist, literary critic, one of 
the representatives of the sub- 
jective school in sociology. 
From 1892 onwards—editor of 
the magazine Russkoye Bogat- 
stvo (Russian Wealth) in the 
columns of which he fought 
against Marxists. —313-16, 
320-39, 3441, 342, 344, 346, 
347, 349-60, 367, 369-72, 374, 
377, 381, 435, 528 

Millerand, Alexandre Etienne (1859- 
1943)—French politician. In 
the 1890s sided with the so- 
cialism. In 1899 betrayed so- 
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cialism and entered the bour- 
geois government. In 1909- 
10, 1912-43 and 1944-45 was 
in charge of various ministries. 
In 1920-24 President of 
the French Republic.—428 

Milyukov, Pavel Nikolayevich (1859- 
1943)—one of the founders 
and leader of the Cadet Party, 
ideologist of the Russian im- 
perialist bourgeoisie, histori- 
an and publicist.—422, 523 

Min, Georgi Alexandrovich (4855- 
4906)—colonel, commander of 
the Semyonovsky Guards Regi- 
ment. Distinguished himself 
by extreme brutality when 
suppressing _ the Moscow 
armed uprising in December 
1905, and was promoted by 
the tsar to the rank of major 
general. Killed by a Socialist- 
Revolutionary. —672 

Mirtov—see Lavrov, Pyotr Lavro- 
vich. 

Moleschott, Jakob (4822-1893)— 
Dutch scientist, one of the 
chief champions of vulgar 
materialism, revived mecha- 
nistic views on nature and 
society.—287, 437 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis (1689- 
1755) —French sociologist, 
economist and writer of the 
Enlightenment,  theoretician 
of constitutional monarchy.— 
304, 562 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837-1899) 
—American evangelist.—250 

Morgan, Lewis Henry (1818-1881) — 
American scientist, ethnogra- 
pher, archaeologist and histo- 
rian of primitive society, spon- 
taneous materialist.—84, 307, 
325, 327 

Miilberger, Arthur (1847-1907)— 
German petty-bourgeois pub- 
licist, follower of Proudhon, 
author of a number of books 
on the history of social thought 
in France and Germany; came 
up with criticism of Marx- 
ism.—157, 424, 674 

Minzer, Thomas (c. 1490-1525)— 
leader and ideologist of poor 
peasants in the time of the 
Reformation and the Peasant 


War of 1525, preached the 
ideas of equalitarian utopian 
communism.— 115 


N 

Napoleon I (Bonaparte) (1769- 
4821)—Emperor of France 
(4804-14 and 1815).—36, 120- 
422, 128, 129, 132, 4133, 194, 
307, 341, 542, 688 

Napoleon III (Bonaparte, Louis; 
Louis Napoleon) (1808-1873)— 
Emperor of France from 1852 
to 1870; nephew of Napoleon I. 
After the defeat of the revo- 
lution in 1848 was elected 
President of the French Re- 
public; on the night of De- 
cember 41, 18514, staged a coup 
d’état.—120, 1241, 127, 129- 
133, 172, 250, 257, 264, 262, 
5441 

Newton, Isaac (1642-1727)—Eng- 
lish physicist, astronomer and 
mathematician, founder of clas- 
sical mechanics.—57 

Nicholas II (Romanov) (41868- 
1918)—the last Russian Em- 
Paroe (4894-1917).—269, 544, 
1 


N.—on—see Danielson, Nikolai 
Frantsevich. 

Noske, Gustav (1868-1946) — 
one of the opportunist leaders 
of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. In 1918, during 
the November revolution in 
Germany, organised the sup- 
ression of the sailors’ revo- 
utionary movement at Kiel. 
In 1919-20 War Minister; or- 
ganiser of reprisals against 
the workers of Berlin, and also 
of the murder of Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg. — 
657 

oO 


Orleans—royal dynasty in France 
(1830-48).—125, 129 

Orthodor—see Axelrod, Lyubov Isa- 
akovna. 

Ostwald, Wilhelm Friedrich (1853- 
1932)—German naturalist and 
idealist philosopher. —443, 444 

Owen, Robert (4771-1858)—British 
utopian socialist.—12, 244, 
386, 683 
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Palchinsky, Pyotr loakimovich 
(d. 1930)—Russian engineer. 
After the February 1917 bour- 
geois-democratic _ revolution 
Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government;  in- 
spired industrialists to 
sabotage.—531, 532 

Pannekoek, Anton (Horner, K.) 
(4873-1960)— Dutch Social- 
Democrat. In 1918-21 member 
of the Communist Party of 
Holland, took an ultra-Left, 
sectarian stand. In 1924 with- 
drew from the Communist 
Party and soon after retired 
from politics. —653 

Pearson, Karl (1857-1936)—Eng- 
lish mathematician, biologist 
and idealist philosopher. Tried 
to lend popular form to 
positivism and fought mate- 
rialist world outlook.—443 

Pecqueur, Constantin (1801-1887)— 
French economist, utopian so- 
cialist.—149 

Petzoldt, Joseph (1862-1929)—Ger- 
man philosopher, subjective 
idealist, pupil of Ernst Mach 
and Richard Avenarius, re- 
jected materialism as a phi- 
losophical trend, opposed 
scientific socialism.—445 

Philippe II, Auguste (4165-1223)— 
King of France (1180-1223).— 
304 

Plekhanov, Georgi Valentinovich 
(1856-1918)—outstanding fi- 
gure inthe Russian and inter- 
national working-class move- 
ment, was first to disseminate 
Marxism in Russia. 

Between 1883 and 1903 
Plekhanov wrote a number of 
works which greatly contri- 
buted to the defence and dis- 
semination of materialist views. 
Among these works were 
Socialism and the Political 
Struggle, Our Differences, The 
Development of the Monist View 
of History, Essays on the His- 
tory of Materialism, On the 
Role of Personality in History. 


But already then he made 
some serious mistakes which 
were the embryo of his fu- 
ture Menshevik views. After 
the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. Plekhanov _ fa- 
voured collaboration with 
opportunists and then joined 
the Mensheviks. 

Lenin had a high opinion of 
Plekhanov's philosophical 
works and valued his role 
in disseminating Marxism in 
Russia; but he sharply crit- 
icised Plekhanov for his de- 
viations from Marxism and 
the blunders in his political 
activity.—352, 358, 359, 425, 
465-67, 503, 509, 549, 548, 
590, 555, 557, 560, 575, 658, 
660, 673 

Poincaré, Henri (1854-1912)— 
French mathematician and 
physicist; in philosophy was 
close to Machism.—443, 444 

Pomyalovsky Nikolai Gerasimovich 
(1835-1863)—Russian demo- 
cratic writer; in his works he 
came out against the autocrat- 
ic and bureaucratic order in 
Russia, against violence and 
arbitrary rule.—574 

Potresov, Alexander Nikolayevich 
(4869-1934)—one of the Men- 
shevik leaders. —503, 508, 509 

Prokopovich, Sergei Nikolayevich 
(1871-1955)—Russian bourge- 
ois economist and publicist, 
prominent Economist, one of 
the first champions of Bern- 
steinism in Russia. —391, 673 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (41809- 
1865)—French publicist, econ- 
omist and sociologist, one of 
the founders of anarchism. In 
1840 he sharply criticised capi- 
talism, but he saw the way 
out not in the destruction of 
the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion which inevitably breeds 
poverty, inequality and ex- 
ploitation of the working peo- 
ple, but in the “rectification” 
of capitalism, in the elimi- 
nation of its shortcomings and 
abuses through reforms. Ac- 
cording to Proudhon, commo- 
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dity production was to be 
preserved and society was to 
consist of small owners ex- 
changing their products 
through the so-called exchange 
bank which he suggested to 
set up. Karl Marx criticised 
the theory and practice of 
Proudhonism and showed its 
anti-scientific and reactionary 
character in the book The 
Poverty of Philosophy. Answer 
to the “Philosophy of Poverty” 
by M. Proudhon published in 
4847, and other works.—77, 
81, 139, 155, 457, 158, 273- 
283, 321, 374, 386, 390, 477, 
560, 564 

Publicola (Publius Valerius) 
(d. 503 B.C.)—semi-legendary 
statesman of the Roman Re- 
public. —121 

Pyatakov, Georgi Leonidovich (Ki- 
evsky, P.) (4890-1937)—mem- 
ber of the Bolshevik Party 
from 1910. During the First 
World War (1914-18) main- 
tained an anti-Leninist posi- 
tion in regard to the right of 
nations to self-determination 
and other important questions 
of Party policy. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
was in the Soviet Government 
of the Ukraine and held some 
other responsible posts. Head- 
ed the anti-Party group of 
“Left Communists” in the Uk- 
raine. In 1927 the Fifteenth 
Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) ex- 
pelled him from the Party 
for being an active figure in 
the Trotskyite opposition. In 
1928 he was reinstated, and 
in 1936 expelled again for 
his anti-Party activity. —487- 
489, 491-98 


R 


Radek, Karl Berngardovich (1885- 
1939)—took part in the 
SocialDemocratic- movement in 
Galicia, Poland and Germany 
from the early 1900s. Joined 
the Bolshevik Party in 1917, 
in 1927 was expelled from it 
for factional activity, rein- 


stated in 1929, and expelled 
again in 1936.—682 

Raspail, Frangois (4794-1878)— 
French naturalist, socialist, 
close to revolutionary prole- 
tariat; participant in the 1830 
and 1848 revolutions; deputy 
0 the Constituent Assembly. — 
434 

Renaudel, Pierre (4871-1935)—a re- 
formist leader of the French 
Socialist Party.—509, 555, 614 

Renner, Karl (4870-1950) —Austri- 
an politician, leader and theo- 
retician of the Austrian Right- 
wing Social-Democrats. An ide- 
ologist of “Austro-Marxism” 
and one of the authors of the 
bourgeois nationalist theory 
of “cultural-national autono- 
my”.—475 

Ricardo, David (41772-1823)—Eng- 
lish economist, representative 
of classical political econo- 
my.—79, 80, 285, 454 

Richard I (Coeur-de-Lion) (1157- 
1199)— King of England (1189- 
1199).—304 

Robespierre, Maximilien (1758- 
1794)—prominent in the 
French bourgeois revolution 
of the end of the 18th century, 
leader of the Jacobins, head 
of the revolutionary govern- 
ment (1793-94).—120 

Rodbertus-Jagetzow, Johann Karl 
(1805-1875)—German vulgar 
economist, big Prussian land- 
owner, one of the theoreti- 
cians of “state socialism”, who 
held that the contradictions 
between labour and capital 
could be settled through re- 
forms carried out by the Prus- 
sian Junker state.—383 

Romanov, Nickolas—see  Nicho- 
las IT. 

Réssler, Konstantin (4820-1896)— 
German publicist, as head 
of the semi-official literary 
bureau in Berlin (4877-92) 
supported Bismarck’s _ poli- 
cy.—270 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (4712- 
1778) —French philosopher, 
writer and social theorist, 
played an important role in 
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ideologically preparing the 
French bourgeois revolution 
of the eighteenth century.— 
304, 346 
Royer-Collard, Pierre Paul (1763- 
4845)—French __ philosopher 
ar politician, monarchist.— 
Ruge, Arnold (1802-4880)— German 
publicise, Young Hegelian, 
urgeois radical. In 1844, to- 
gether with Marx, published 
the journal Deutsch-Franzési- 
sche Jahrbicher in Paris. Soon 
afterwards, Marx dissented 
with Ruge on points of prin- 
ciple. —336 
Rusanov, Nikolai Sergeyevich 
(b. 1859)—Russian publicist, 
Socialist-Revolutionary.—557 


s 


Saint-Just, Louis Antoine (1767- 
4794)— prominent figure in the 
French bourgeois revolution 
of the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, a Jacobin leader.—120 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri de 
Rouvroy (1760-1825)—French 
utopian socialist.—214, 386 

Sankey, Ira David (41840-1908)— 
American evangelist.—250 

Savinkov, Boris Viktorovich (4879- 
1925)—prominent _Socialist- 
Revolutionary. After the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution 
(1917) organiser of a number 
of counter-revolutionary plots, 
helped to organise military 
intervention against the Soviet 
republic, white émigré.— 
592 

Say, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832)— 
French bourgeois economist, 
representative of vulgar po- 
litical economy.—124 

Schaper, von—representative of the 
Prussian reactionary bureauc- 
racy; Oberprasident of the 
a Province (41842-45).— 

Scheidemann, Philipp (4865-1939) — 
a leader of the extreme Right, 
opportunist wing of the Ger- 
man Social-Democrats, took 
an active part in the bloody 
suppression of the German 


workers’ movement in 1918- 
Pc Rea 555, 557, 596, 614, 
Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm (1775- 
1854) —representative of classi- 
cal German philosophy, ob- 
jective idealist, champion of 
religion. —439 
Schmidt, Conrad (1863-1932)— Ger- 
man economist and philoso- 
pher, in his early activity 
shared the economic doctrine 
of Karl Marx, subsequently 
joined the bourgeois opponents 
of Marxism. Author of works 
which served as an ideological 
oe of revisionism.—290, 
Schréder, Karl (1884-1950)—Ger- 
man Social-Democrat, writer 
and publicist. After the No- 
vember 1918 revolution in 
Germany joined the Commu- 
nist Party, where he sided 
with the Left opposition. 
When the Left opposition 
was expelled from the C.P.G., 
took part in the formation of 
the Communist Workers’ Par- 
ty of Germany. Soon after 
withdrew from the latter and 
returned to the German 
Social-Democratic Party. —653 
Schubert-Soldern, Richard (4852- 
4935)— professor of philosophy 
at Leipzig, representative of 
the immanent school.—432, 
433, 434, 445 
Schulze-Delitzsch, Hermann (1808- 
4883)—German vulgar econo- 
mist, advocated harmony of 
the class interests of capital- 
ists and workers.—391 
Schuppe, Wilhelm (1836-4943)— 
German philosopher, subjec- 
tive idealist, head of the im- 
manent school.—432, 445 
Sébastiani, Horace (1772-1851)— 
oe marshal, diplomat.— 
Sembat, Marcel (4862-1922)—a re- 
formist leader of the French 
Socialist Party, journadist. 
During the First World War 
(1914-18) social-chauvinist. 
From August 1914 to Septem- 
ber 1917 Minister of Public 
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Works in the imperialist “Gov- 
ernment of -National De- 
fence” of France.—555, 557 

Semkovsky, S. (Bronstein, Sergei 
Yulyevich) (b. 1882)— Russian 
Social-Democrat, Menshevik; 
contributed to the press or- 
gans of the Menshevik liqui- 
dators and foreign Social- 
Democrats; was against the 
right of nations to self-deter- 
mination. In 1920 broke up 
with the Mensheviks. —497 

Shaftesbury, Anthony, Earl of (4671- 
1713)—English moralist phi- 
losopher, prominent deist, po- 
litician, Whig.—246 

Sickingen, Franz von (4481-1523)— 
German knight, sided with the 
Reformation; led the knights’ 
rebellion in 41522-23.—244 

Simmel, Georg (41858-1918)—Ger- 
man idealist philosopher and 
sociologist, follower of Kant. — 
370 

Sismondi, Jean Charles Léonard 
Simonde de (1773-1842)—Swiss 
economist, father of economic 
romanticism which expressed 
the views of small producers. — 
69, 502 

Skobelev, Matvei Ivanovich (1885- 
1939)—from 1903 took part 
in the Social-Democratic move- 
ment in the ranks of the 
Mensheviks. In 1906 emigrat- 
ed, contributed to Menshevik 
publications. During the First 
World War (1914-18) Cen- 
trist.—508, 534, 556 

Smith, Adam (41723-1790)—Eng- 
lish economist, representative 
of classical bourgeois polit- 
ical economy.—56, 79, 80, 145, 
276, 303, 454 

Snowden, Philip (4864-1937)—Brit- 
ish politician. In 1903-06 
and 1917-20 Chairman of the 
Independent Labour Party, 
represented its Right wing. 
From 1906 onwards Member 
of Parliament.—677 

Sombart, Werner (1863-1941) — Ger- 
man vulgar economist. At the 
beginning of his career, one 
of the typical ideologists of 
“social-liberalism slightly 


touched up to look like Marx- 
ism” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Moscow, Vol. 18, 
p. 68). Later became an open 
onony, of Marxism.—377, 

Sorge, Friedrich Adolf (14828-1906)— 
German socialist, prominent 
in the international working- 
class and socialist movement, 
associate and friend of Marx 
and Engels.—504 : 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903)—Eng- 

. lish philosopher, psychologist 
and sociologist, prominent po- 
sitivist. In an endeavour to 
justify social inequality, Spen- 
cer likened human society to 
an animal organism and ap- 
plied the biological theory of 
the struggle for existence to 
the history of people.—316, 
435, 528 

Spinoza, Baruch (Benedictus) (4632- 
1677)—Dutch materialist phi- 
losopher, atheist.—143 

Spiridonove, Maria Alexandrovna 
(1884-1941)—a Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary leader; in 1906 was 
convicted and sentenced to 
penal servitude for an at- 
tempt on the life of Luzhenov- 
sky, ringleader of the Black- 
Hundred pogromists in Tam- 
bov Gubernia. After the Feb- 
ruary 1917 bourgeois-democra- 
tic revolution an organiser of 
the Left wing of the S.R.s, 
and after the formation of 
the Party of Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries in November 
4917 was a member of its 
C.C.—670-72 

Stauning, Thorvald August Mari- 
nus (4873-1942) — Danish states- 
man, a _ Right-wing leader 
of the Danish Social-Demo- 
cratic Party and the Second In- 
ternational, publicist. During 
the First World War (1914- 
18) held social-chauvinist po- 
-sition. In 1916-20 minister 
without portfolio in the bour- 
geois government of Denmark. 
Later headed the Social-Demo- 
cratic government and coali- 
tion governments of bourge- 
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ois radicals and Right-wing 
Social-Democrats.—555 

Stein, Lorenz (4815-41890)— German 
vulgar economist, expert on 
the state. He based himself 
on Hegel’s conservative ideal- 
ist teaching of supraclass 
monarchy and eclectically com- 
bined idealism and material- 
ism.—459 

Steklov, Yuri Mikhailovich (4873- 
4941)—Russian Social-Demo- 
crat; after the Second Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P. (4903) sided 
with the Bolsheviks. Author 
of a number of works on the 
history of the revolutionary 
movement.—515, 548 

Stirner, Max (pen-name of Caspar 
Schmidt) (14806-1856)— German 
philosopher, Young Hegelian, 
an ideologist of bourgeois 
individualism and anarchism. 
—16, 17, 40—43, 46, 60, 65 

Stolypin, Pyotr Arkadyevich (1862- 
1911)—statesman in tsarist 
Russia, big landowner. In 
4906-11 Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and Minis- 
ter of the Interior. His name 
is associated with a period 
of extreme political reaction 
when capital punishment was 
widely used to put down the 
revolutionary movement (the 
Stolypin reaction of 1907- 
1910).—422 

Strauss, David Friedrich (1808- 
1874)— German philosopher, a 
a Young Hegelian. — 

Struve, Pyotr Berngardovich (1870- 
1944) — Russian bourgeois econ- 
omist and publicist, a Cadet 
leader. In the 4890s, promi- 
nent “Legal Marxist”, came 
up with “additions” to and 
“criticism” of the economic 
and philosophical teaching of 
Karl Marx, tried to adapt 
Marxism and the working-class 
movement to the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. —367-71, 373- 
377, 391, 402, 407, 421, 422, 
446, 550, 667, 676 

Stuarts—royal dynasty, ruled in 
Scotland from 1371 and in 


England (1603-49, 1660-1714). 
247 


Siddekum, Albert (4871-1944)—one 
of the opportunist leaders of 
the German Social-Democrats, 
revisionist. —465 

Sukhanov, N. (Gimmer, Nikolat 
Nikolayevich) (b. 1882)—Rus- 
sian economist and petty- 
bourgeois publicist, Meushevit. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution (1917) worked in 
Soviet economic bodies and 
institutions. In 1934 was con- 
victed as the leader of the un- 
derground Menshevik organi- 
sation. —686-88 


T 


Thierry, Augustin (41795-1856)— 
French bourgeois historian of 
a liberal leaning. While ad- 
mitting the class division of 
society and the class struggle 
of the bourgeoisie against the 
nobility, he tried to prove 
that the classes in feudal 
Europe appeared as a result 
of conquests of one nation 
by another. Though he thor- 
oughly studied the history 
of the “third estate”, he re- 
garded it as a single class. 
Disapproved of revolutionary 
actions on the part of the pop- 
ular masses. —231, 307, 
462 

Thiers, Adolphe (4797-1877)— 
French statesman and histo- 
rian. After the fall of the 
Second Empire (September 4, 
1870) one of the actual lead- 
ers of the reactionary gov- 
ernment; headed it from Feb- 
ruary 17, 1871. One of the 
main organisers of the civil 
war and the suppression of the 
Paris Commune.—146, 231, 
262, 407, 408, 462 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-1647) 
—Italian physicist and mathe- 
matician.—306 

Treitschke, Heinrich (1834-1896)— 
German historian, publicist, 
ideologist and exponent of 
reactionary Prussianism, chau- 
vinism and racialism. From 
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1886 official historiographer 
of the Prussian state.—419 
Tsereteli, Irakly Georgievich (1882- 
4959)—a Menshevik leader, 
Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, later Minister of the 
Interior in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government (41917), 
one of the instigators of the 
pogromist persecution of Bol- 
sheviks.—515, 548, 531, 532, 
556, 557, 574, 575, 580, 594 
Tugan-Baranovsky, Mikhail Iva- 
novich (41865-1919)— Russian 
economist. In 1890s promi- 
nent “legal Marxist”.—571. 
Turati, Filippo (4857-1932)—active 
in the Italian working-class 
movement, one of the orga- 
nisers of the Italian Socialist 
Party, leader of its Right, 
reformist wing. After the split 
in the Italian Socialist Party 
(1922), headed the reformist 
Unitary Socialist Party. —663, 
677 
Turgenev, Ivan Sergeyevich (1818- 
1883)—Russian writer, whose 
novels reflected the contradic- 
tions typical of social life in 
Russia. —596 


Vv 


Vanderbilts—dynasty of American 
financial and industrial ty- 
coons.—298 

Vandervelde, Emile (41866-1938)— 
opportunist leader of the Bel- 
gian Workers’ Party, Chair- 
man of the International So- 
cialist Bureau of the Second 
International. A social-chau- 
vinist during the First World 
War (1914-18); entered the 
bourgeois government of Bel- 
gium, holding various minis- 
terial posts.—429, 555, 557 

Venedey, Jakob (1805-1871)—liber- 
al German publicist and pol- 
itician. —42 

Vogt, Karl (1847-1895)— German 
naturalist. Adherent of vul- 
gar materialism; he asserted 
that “thought relates to brain 
as bile to liver and urine to 
kidneys” (Physiological Letters, 
Petersburg, 1867); opponent 


of scientific communism. — 
287, 437 

Voltaire, Francois Marie (real 
name Arouet) (1694-1778) —out- 
standing personality of the 
Englightenment in France, 
deist philosopher, satirist and 
historian.—237 

Vorontsov, Vasily Pavlovich (V. V.) 
(1847-1918)—Russian econo- 
mist and publicist, an ideolo- 
gist of liberal Narodism, —334, 
378, 379 

V. V.—see Vorontsov, Vasily Pav- 
lovich. 

WwW 


Wachsmuth, Ernst Wilhelm Gott- 
lieb (1784-1866) — German 
bourgeois historian, Leipzig 
professor, author of a number of 
works on ancient and European 
history. —305 

Wagner, Richard (1813-1883)—Ger- 
man composer.—214 

Ward, James (1843-1925)—English 
psychologist, idealist philos- 
opher and mystic. In his 
works he used the discoveries 
made in physics to disprove 
materialism and defend re- 
ligion. 443-45 

Watt, James (1736-1819)—Scottish 
inventor who built a univer- 
sal steam engine.—249 

Webb, Beatrice (1858-1943) and 
Sidney (41859-1947)— British 
public figures, founders of the 
Fabian Society; co-authors of 
several works on the history 
and theory of the English 
working-class movement.— 
4241, 506, 614 

Weitling, Wilhelm (1808-1871)— 
prominent figure in the Ger- 
man working-class movement 
at its inception, one of the 
theoreticians of utopian equal- 
itarian communism; tailor by 
trade.—390, 612 

Wendel, Friedrich (4886-1960)— 
German Social-Democrat, sat- 
irist and publicist. After the 
November 1918 revolution in 
Germany joined the German 
Communist Party, adhered to 
its “Left” opposition. After 
the expulsion of the “Left” 
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opposition from the party, 
participated in founding the 
Communist Workers’ Party of 
Germany. At the end of 1920 
expelied from the C.W.P.G.— 


Weydemeyer, Joseph (1818-1866)— 
prominent figure in the Ger- 
man and American working- 
class movement, member of 
the Communist League; took 
part in the 1848-49 revolution 
in Germany and in the Amer- 
ican Civil War on the side 
of the Northerners. First pro- 
pagandist of Marxism in the 
U.S.A.; associate and friend 
of Marx and Engels.—284, 546 

Wilhelm I (41797-4888)—King of 
Prussia (1861-88) and German 
Emperor (18741-88).—262 

Wilhelm II (Hohenzollern) (4859- 
1941)—German Emperor and 
King of Prussia (1888-1918).— 

Wilson, Woodrow (1856-1924)— 
American statesman. Elected 
President of the United States 
from the Democratic Party 
(4943-21). Pursued a policy 
of brutal suppression of the 
American working-class move- 
ment. His foreign policy was 
characterised by expansionism, 
especially as regards the Lat- 
in American countries.—619 

Wirth, Moritz (b. 1849, d. after 
4916)—German __ publicist.— 
290 

Wolf, Julius (b. 1862)—German 
bourgeois economist.—381 

Wolffheim, Fritz—German Social- 
Democrat, publicist. After the 
November 19148 revolution in 
Germany joined the German 
Communist Party; together 
with Laufenberg headed its 
“Left” opposition. After the 
expulsion of the “Left” oppo- 
sition from the C.P.G. took 
part in founding the Commu- 
nist Workers’ Party of Ger- 
many. At the end of 1920 
expelled from the C.W.P.G.— 
655. 


Woltmann, Ludwig (1874-1907)— 
German sociologist and anthro- 


pologist. Applied Darwin’s 
teaching to social development, 
maintaining that the class 
structure of society was condi- 
tioned not only by historical 
causes, but by natural inequa- 
lity of human individuals. 
Defended the theory of racial- 
ism and regarded racial fea- 
tures as an important factor 
of political and economic de- 
velopment.—435 

Wrangel, Pyotr Nikolayevich, baron 
(1878-1928)—tsarist general, 
extreme monarchist. From Ap- 
ril to November 41920 Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the white- 
guard armed forces of the 
South of Russia; fled abroad 
after their rout by the Red 
Army.—678, 679 


Y 


Yushkevich, Pavel Solomonovich 
(1873-1945)— Russian Social- 
Democrat, Menshevik; advo- 
cated positivism and pragmat- 
ism, came up with a revision 
of Marxist philosophy, attempt- 
ing to substitute empirio- 
symbolism, one of the varieties 
of Machism, for it.—446 

Yuzhakov, Sergei Nikolayevich 
(1849-1910)—an ideologist of 
liberal Narodism, sociologist 
and publicist. One of the man- 
agers of the magazine Rus- 
skoye Bogatstvo.—356, 378 


Z 


Zenzinov, Vladimir Mikhailovich (b. 
1881)—a Socialist-Revolution- 
ary leader.—557 

Zhukovsky, Yuli Galaktionovich 
(1822-1907)— Russian bourge- 
ois economist and publicist. 
Being hostile to Marxist polit- 
ical economy, Zhukovsky pub- 
lished in the Vestnik Yevropy 
(Herald of Europe) No. 9, 
1877, an article “Karl Marx 
and His Book on Capital”, 
full of malicious attacks on 
Marxism. The article gave rise 
to lively polemics on Capital 
in Russia. N. Mikhailovsky 
wrote an article “Karl Marx 
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Judged by Mr. Y. Zhukovsky”, 
which was published in the 
Otechestvenniye Zapiski (Fa- 
therland Notes) No. 10, Octo- 
ber 1877. Marx wrote his well- 
known letter to the editorial 
board of the Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski in reply to this article 
(see Marx snd Engels, Selected 
Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
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Bp 311-13).—314, 343, 347, 


Zubatov, Sergei Vasilyevich (1864- 


4917)—colonel of the Moscow 
gendarmerie. In 1901-03 set 
up workers’ unions under 
lice supervision with a view 
to diverting the workers from 
ihe revolutionary struggle.— 
94 
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